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INTRODUCTION 


Ths  Nries  of  handy  books  which  reaches  its  third  voltime 
iHth  the  present  publication, — and  which  ia  to  be  continued  in 
the  fnture  if  this  third  Tolume  meets  with  the  favor  that 
was  accorded  to  its  predecessors,* — is  primarily  designed  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedias.  It  exploits  either 
such  subjects  as  are  deemed  beneath  the  dignity  of  more  pre- 
tentious works  or  else  such  lighter  aspects  of  familiar  subjects 
as  are  similarly  ignored  by  tlie  Big  Wigs. 

For  an  example  of  the  second  gionp,  take  articles  like  Bull- 
noBTB  and  Plativo  Cabds.  Nothing  can  be  more  trite  than 
the  subjects  themselves,  but  the  special  information  here  sup- 
plied wonld  be  looked  for  in  Tain  in  authoritative  books  of 
reference. 

Examples  of  the  first  group  may  be  found  on  almost  every 
page.  They  comprise  the  sort  of  "  ana  "  which  a  host  of  readers 
are  curious  about.  They  form,  in  fact,  the  staple  of  the  inquiries 
which  are  constantly  addressed  to  the  Correspondents'  Column 
in  our  daily  journal  and  are  usually  *'  left  to  our  readers ''  and 
remain  unanswered. 

Usually  but  not  alwa^ — else  this  book,  like  its  predecessors^ 
would  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  such  value  as  it  maj 
claim.  Not  to  mention  the  London  Notes  and  Qmries — ^because 
all  experts  must  take  that  for  granted — ^there  are  several  journals, 
English  and  American,  which  contain  valuable  departments  re- 
ceiving and  answering  queries,  delving  patiently  into  the 
quaint  and  curious  lore  of  the  past  and  rendering  satisfactory 
explanations  of  recondite  allusions,  or  determining  mooted  points 
in  history,  literature,  biography,  and  science,  or  supplying 
laennss  in  otfaervise  aoosssible  inf onnation. 

To  Hisse  the  present  compiler  gratefully  acknowledges  Us 
indebtedness.  He  would  speciiy  the  New  York  Sun,  and  Times, 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  Inqmrsr,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  as 
having  furnished  him  with  much  raw  material  that  otherwise  he 
might  have  overlooked.  So  have  periodicals  like  Harper's 
Weekly,  Chambers*  Journal  and  The  Youth's  Companion — 
periodicals  that  freely  volunteer  information  of  this  sort  without 
any  interrogative  spur. 

*  ''Handy-book  of  Literary  Curiosities*  aad  ''Cariosities  of  Plomilar 
Ossloni^  bf  W.  8.  Walah,  J.  B.  lippineott  Co^  FUlad«liiliia. 
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Nor  is  it  always  the  raw  material  which  has  thus  been  laid 
under  contribution.  The  scissors,  it  must  be  owned,  have 
occasionally  supplemented  the  pen.  A  small  percentage  of  these 
articles  arc  essentially  a  patchwork  of  quotations  woven  as 
deftly  UvS  possible  into  a  new  fabric. 

Credit  has  been  given  where  practicable.    But  it  was  not 
always  practicable, — and  more  especially  in  the  more  flagrant 
cases — otherwise  some  of  tliese  papers  would  have  been  overladen 
with  quotation  marks  and  acknowledgments  that  might  only  too 
avrely  interfere  with  the  reader's  comfort.    So  a  general 
acknowledgment  must  anfiice  whero  no  individual  repntation  is 
detracted  from, — ^where  indeed  it  is  only  the  anonymous  dead 
that  could  possibly  be  disturbed  in  flieir  coflBns. 

Wm.  S.  Walsh. 

Sandy  Hook,  Conn., 
July,  1913. 
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A  I.  This  notation  iu  Lloyd's  Register  (sec  Lloyd's)  is 
applied  to  a  ship  in  iirst-classr  condition  as  to  bull  and  stores 
sliKe.  "  The  character  A  denotes  new  ships  or  ships  renewed 
or  restored.  The  stores  of  vessels  are  designated  by  the  figures 
1  and  2:  1  signifvinfr  that  the  vessel  is  well  and  sufficiently 
found"  (Key  to  Lloyd's  Register).  The  term  has  passed  into 
popular  speech  as  a  synonym  for  excellence.  Thus^  Dickens  in 
^Fickwidc  Papers''  (1847)  gives  this  dialogue: 

"  He  must  be  a  first- rater,"  said  Sam. 
'*A  l.**  replied  Mr.  Roker. 

An  American  would  be  more  likely  to  say  "  A  number  1."  Of. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  "  Dred,"  chap.  23 :  "  An  A  No.  1  cook,  and  no 
mistake.'' 

The  fignra  IV2, 1%,  2,  2V^,  and  3  are  also  used  with  A^  and 
denote  a  descending  wMle  of  seaworthiness. 

Abbess,  RoyaL  Five  religious  foundations  in  Austria  have 
been  established  to  provide  suitable  homes  for  impoverished 
Isdies  of  such  noble  families  as  have  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  the  imperial  family  or  to  the  state.  These  are  situated 
in  Vienna,  Prague,  Briinn,  Innsbruck,  and  Graz.  The  Vienna 
institution  "was  founded  in  1769  by  the  DuchcFs  Theresa  of 
Savoy,  that  in  Briinn  by  Emperor  Leopold  II  in  ITU:^,  and 
those  in  Prague  and  Innsbruck  in  1755  and  1765  respectively 
by  tha  Bmpress  Maria  Theresa,  the  greatest  of  the  name. .  The 
ladies  who  are  received  in  the  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Innsbruck 
foundations  must  be  able  to  show  sixteen,  those  of  Briinn  five, 
and  those  in  Graz  four  quarterings,  respectively,  on  their  arms. 
T^ie  institution  in  Prague  is  the  most  aristocratic.  Only  a 
princess  of  the  imperial  family  can  be  appointed  its  abbess.  Even 
if  an  exception  be  specially  made  in  favor  of  a  hidv  of  merely 
noble  blood,  she  has  the  right  to  the  title  of  Koyal  Highness. 
The  abbess  is  installed  by  a  solemn  court  ceremonial,  attended 
by  all  the  highest  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  headed  by  an 
Archduke  as  the  representative  of  the  Emperor.  The  abbess 
has  the  further  right  of  crowning  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  She 
is  not  pledged  to  celibacy.  In  fact  it  is  the  usual  custom.  f<^ 
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the  imperial  abbesBes  to  marry  after  a  short  term  of  office.  Maria 
Theresa,  a  daughter  of  Napoleon's  opponent  the  Archduke 
Charl«8,  married  Ferdinand  11.^  King  of  Sicily ;  Maria  Christine 

married  King  Alphonso  XII.,  and  became  Queen  Begent  of 
Spain;  Margaret  Sophia  married  Duke  Albert,  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne  of  Wurtomberg;  Caroline  Immaculata  in  1^94  gave 
her  hand  to  Prince  August  Leopold  of  Coburg. 

Absinthe,  in  French,  means  wormwood.  The  famous  liqueur 
is  made  by  steeping  wormwood  and  other  aromatic  herbs  iu 
alcohol.  Wormwood  has  been  defined  as  the  quinine  of  the  poor. 
**  Its  bitterness  is  its  principal  merit,"  says  a  French  authority. 

It  is  a  tonic^  a  stimnlant*  a  f rebrifuge^  and  a  vemifuge.  It  la 
par  exceUenee  the  herb  of  pale  and  feeble  women.  A  slight 
pinch  is  sufficient  in  a  litre  of  water." 

Two  kinds  of  absinthe,  or  wormwood,  are  used  in  making 
the  liquor,  the  great  and  the  small,  the  first,  for  its  bitter 
qualities,  and  the  last,  which  is  gathered  immature,  chiefly  to 
act  in  giving  the  delicate  green  color.  The  other  plants  em- 
ployed in  the  distillation  are  balm,  caraway,  anise,  and  hyssop. 
Balm  is  classed  medicinally  as  an  antinervine,  an  important 
antidote  in  a  liquor  considered  generally  as  acting  too  forcibly 
on  the  nervons  system.  The  qnalitlM  of  oaraway  and  anise  are 
familiar  to  every  one.  The  last  is  greatly  used  in  medicine  and 
in  many  other  ways  for  its  flavor  and  perfnme.  The  caraway 
nsed  at  Pontarlier  comes  from  the  south  of  France;  the  best 
anise  from  southwestern  France  and  from  Andalusia,  in  Spain. 
The  flowers  of  hyssop  are  regarded  as  stimulating  and 
expectorant. 

Pontarlier  is  the  centre  of  this  great  French  industry,  now 
more  rigidly  French  than  ever,  for  the  neighboring  countries  of 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  have  prohibited  the  manu- 
facture, importation,  or  sale  of  the  liquor.  Belgium  led  the 
cmsade  in  1905,  Switzerland  followed  in  1909.  In  Holland, 
where  abeinthe  drinking  has  never  prevailed  to  any  considerable 
extent,  prohibition  was  voted  in  1910  as  a  preventive  measure. 
The  United  States  in  October,  1913,  forbade  the  importation 
and  sale  of  absinthe. 

Absinthe  was  first  distilled  on  any  largo  scale  at  Courvet,  a 
little  city  of  Switzerland  lying  across  the  French  frontier  a  few 
miles  beyond  Pontarlier,  France.  After  having  passed  through 
various  hands  the  distillery  was  purchased  by  the  ancestor  of  the 
principal  establishment  of  Pontarlier,  to  which  place  the  indus- 
try was  tranrferred  near  the  dose  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
since  which  epoch  .the  use  of  the  liqndr  haa  beett  gradnally 
cKtending. 
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The  principal  distillery  of  Pontarlier,  which  has  its  patent 
from  the  inventor,  is  an  immense  establishment,  covering  several 
acres,  admirably  appointed  in  every  respect,  kept  with  extra- 
ordinary neatness,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  transportation, 
connected  with  the  railroad  station,  some  three-quaiters  of  a 
mile  distant,  by  a  track  of  ita  own. 

There  seems  to  be  no  donbt  that  ahnnthe  as  a  cordial  was 
made  by  the  Frmch  confiseurs  of  the  eigfateentii  century,  but 
only  as  a  flavor  for  other  beverages.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
become  a  common  potation  until  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Pliilippe.  The  balance  of  evidence  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  Algerian  campaign,  in  the  days  when  the 
princes  of  the  Orleans  family  were  fighting  so  bravely  in  North 
Africa,  and  when  the  favorite  sono^  of  the  French  troops  was 
*La  Casquette  du  Pere  Bugeaud,'  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  popularization  of  absinthe  among  military  men.  The  operas 
tions  of  war  had  to  be  carried  out  not  onlv  under  a  burning  sun, 
but  in  all  seasons,  at  all  hours,  and  very  often  on  marshy  ground. 
Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  some  military  surgeon, 
observing  the  ravages  made  by  brandy  on  the  health  of  the 
troops  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Algeria,  prescribed  as  a  stimu- 
lant diluted  absinthe.  The  soldiers  may  have  made  wry  faces  at 
first  at  a  beverage  which  to  the  uninitiated  tastes  very  like 
"doctor's  stuff,"  but  with  disastrous  celerity  they  soon  grew 
to  like  it  and  to  drink  it  in  excess.    From  a  camp  tonic  dis- 

gnsed  to  recruit  exhausted  strength,  absinthe  became  the 
vorite  pick-me-up  in  the  Algerian  caf^.  It  soon  rscrossed  the 
Mediterranean,  left  its  traces  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  with 
terrible  quickness  became  domiciled  in  Paris. 

Breakfast  in  France  is  little  more  than  a  bite  of  bread  and  a 
swallow  of  coffee.  Parisian  clerks  and  workingmen  have  longer 
noon-spells  than  even  well-to-do  folk  take  in  New  York  or 
Chicago,  All  thoughts  of  business  are  put  off  for  a  good  hour 
and  a  half.  Master  and  man  go  off  their  different  ways  intent 
on  meeting  their  friends  at  a  restaurant.  They  do  not  fall 
immediately  to  eating,  but  sit  at  the  little  caf6  tables  sipping 
their  drink.  That  drink  is  absinthe. 

The  practice  is  repeated  on  dosing  business  for  the  night. 
Another  absinthe  is  taken  as  an  appetizer  for  dinner.  Perhaps 
more  than  one  is  taken.  "We  are  assured  that  the  dinner  hour 
in  Paris  is  growing  later  and  later.  Men  who  formerly  dined 
at  6  or  6.30  p.m.  now  wait  until  7  or  7.30.  They  wish  to  sit 
another  hour  before  their  second  or  third  glass.  It  has  been  a 
long-stand ingr  complaint  that  the  theatres  are  suffering  from  the 
late  dining  following  on  late  drinking  in  the  afternoon. 
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The  Parisian  article  comes  in  two  forms,  pure  and  witli 
gum, — simp  ilc  gomme,  as  the  French  call  it.    In  the  latter 
article  a  swuct  syrup  is  used.    Two  tablespoonfuls  suffice  for 
an  ordinary  glaj^s,  as  water  and  sugar  must  be  added.  The 
glass  generally  used  is  an  ordinary  table  goblet.    The  gum  is 
poured  into  it, — a  thickish  liquid  of  a  j)eculiar  light-green  color. 
Over  the  top  of  the  goblet  is  placed  a  shovel-shaped  spoon  with 
perforated  bottom  and  aides,   upon  this  rest  several  rectangular 
pieces  of  beet^ngar.    A  fine  spray  or  jet  of  cold  water  is 
allowed  gently  to  fall  upon  the  sugar  from  a  carafe  especially 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  After  the  gum  is  poured  into  the 
glass  a  long  slender  spoon  is  inserted  and  left  quiet  until  the 
water  fully  dissolves  the  sugar  and  falls  drop  by  drop  into 
the  absinthe  Mow.   Witli  this  dropping  comes  a  change  in  the 
color  of  the  liquor.  What  before  had  been  a  peculiar  green  hue 
now  assumes  a  beautiful  amber  slightly  clouded.   With  a  clever 
stirring  from  the  spoon  the  beverage  is  ready  to  do  its  work. 
It  is  sometimes,  though  rnrely,  drunk  "neat"  from  tiny  glasses 
holding  perhaps  a  teas]M)()nful. 

Absinthe  has  proved  the  opening  wedge  to  break  up  the  old 
wine-drinking  habit,  said  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Bun, 
writing  in  1891 : 

Even  more  than  Paria  the  south  of  France  gives  an  example  of 
iUs  change  of  ways  in  drinking.   The  people  of  the  Minth  of  rnmee 
complain,  with  reason,  thai  their  wine  no  lon;rer  brings  it8  price.  Yet 
tlioy  sot  the  most  notofious  exfimplo  of  nej?lecting  it.    The  religion  of 
the  apMtif  lives  in  more  vigor  in  the  south  of  France  than  in  the 
capital.    From  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  the  Pyrenees,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  furthest  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  Alps, 
the  drinkers  of  absinthe  and  vermouth  are  without  numl>er.  And, 
down  there,  with  a  logic  which  is  feminine  and  characteristic  of  the 
South,  they  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  taking  their  aperitif  before  and 
after  meals,  and  eren  during  meals.  The  innkeepers  of  the  mountains 
and  the  plains  have  all  adopted  the  same  methods.   It  is  not  one  gUus 
of  absinthe  which  they  serve  to  their  customers — it  is  the  bottle  itself. 
How  many  take  two  glasses,  without  counting  the  rincctte — the  iinal 
"rince"  which  you  take  free — no  one  can  know.   The  number  must 
be  very  high«  at  least  in  Perpignan:  for  in  certain  large  eaf^s  of  that 
city  the  proprietors  have  been  obliged  in  their  own  interest  to  stop 
the  custom  of  passing  the  bottle.    Instead  they  serve  a  small  carafe 
of  abeinthe,  out  of  which  the  client  may  get  two  fair  glaases.  But  he 
is  obliged  to  atop  there  or  buy  another  portion.    When  I  say  two 
prlnsses  I  mean  wine  glasses.    Before  this  new  departure,  when  th^ 
gave  the  bottle,  tlie  proprietors  were  beins  ruined. 

This  exaggerated  consumption  of  abanthe  prevails  equally  in  the 
mining  countrws  of  the  south.  In  many  of  the  districts  absinthe  has 
become  the  current  drink.  It  is  drunk  even  at  the  table,  mixed  with 
water.    Thus  absinthe  has  become  an  important  factor  in  social  life. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  absinthe  by  the  French 
people  amounts  to  a  million  gallons  a  vear.  Government  and  the  more 
enlightened  classes  recognise  the  perils  of  this  growing  evil  but  are 
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powerless  to  stop  it.  Unfortunately  for  the  government,  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning  an  active  agent  in  the  spread  of  tlic  liqueur,  deriving 
a  revenue  of  918t000,000  annually  from  its  sale.  This  fact  jtrined  to 
the  political  power  of  the  wealthy  manufacturers  stands  in  the  way  of 
prohibition.  Moreover  scientific  authorities  assert  that  any  sudden 
stoppage  of  tlie  supply  would  rstolt  in  hundreds  of  fhontuidt  of  oases 
of  madness, — insanity  of  such  maniacal  fury  as  might  deluge  the 
country  in  Uood  before  the  army  of  drug  victims  could  be  placed  in 
asylums. 

AeittyUiBm  Gu.  Edmund  Davy,  an  EngliBhmnn,  first  made 
acetylene  gas  in  1836  from  a  compound  produced  during  the 
manufacture  of  potasaium  tartrate  and  charcoal. 

But  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  process  which  made  Hie  gas 
a  commercial  po5?sibility  was  due  to  accident.  In  the  summer 
of  1892  T.  L.  Willson,  an  American  iiK'tallurijical  investigator, 
liad  erected  a  smelting  furnace  on  the  l)iink  of  a  stream  in  ^Torth 
Carolina.  In  his  experiments  he  often  liad  occasion  to  ui^e  (juan- 
tities  of  limestone  and  rock-salt.  Fused  in  the  great  heat  of  the 
fumaceiy  the  substances  yielded  a  peculiar  slag  containing  some 
sort  of  dirty-grayish  matter  with  whicli  Willaoa  was  un- 
familiar. Week  by  week  he  damped  this  slag  unconcernedly 
into  the  stream,  until  one  day  the  pile  of  slag  projected  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Tlie  next  time  he  dumped  the  red* 
hot  slag  into  the  stream  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  dazzling 
burst  of  flame,  which  hovered  above  the  pile  and  shot  up  into 
the  air.  Puzzled  to  find  the  reason  for  this  phenomenon,  he 
awaited  with  interest  tlie  next  opportunity  for  dum{)ing.  It 
was  at  night,  and  he  wa^  amazed  at  the  brilliant  whiteness  of 
the  light.  Then  he  placed  some  of  the  dirty-grayish  material 
on  the  bank  and  pound  water  on  it,  but  to  his  surprise  nothing 
happened.  When  he  held  a  match  over  the  damp  pile,  however, 
there  was  an  instant  burst  of  white  flame— and  the  discovery 
had  been  made. 

Acoma,  New  Mexico,  an  Indian  pueblo,  is  the  oldest  in- 
habited settlement  in  the  United  States.  St.  Augustine,  known 
as  the  first  permanent  European  settlement  planted  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  United  States,  was  founded  in  1565.  So 
early  as  1539,  however,  we  find  mention  of  Acoma  in  the  chron- 
icles of  Fray  Marcos  dc  Niza.  Next  year  it  was  besieged  by 
Coronado's  army  and  captured  only  after  a  long  resistance.  It 
had  evidently  been  built  as  a  stronghold  against  the  assaults  of 
the  Navajos  and  Apaches,  who  for  centuries  had  made  war  upon 
the  peaceful  people.  The  site  chosen  was  a  great  oblong  rock 
some  400  feet  above  the  plain.  Here  arose  the  most  wonderful 
aboriginal  dty  on  eartn,  cliff-built,  cloud-swept,  matchless." 
At  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  the  inhabitants 
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numbered  about  6000.  At  present  the  population  is  barely  600. 
The  village  proper  consists  of  three  parallel  rows  of  three- 
storied  adobe  houses,  terraced  in  form  and  some  40  feet  high. 
On  the  first  story  live  the  senior  members  of  the  family.  The 
daughter  first  married  gets  the  second  terrace.  The  next  one 
married  gets  the  third.  All  other  members  of  the  family  remain 
with  the  old  folk  or  seek  quarters  elsewhere.  Entrance  to  the 
houses  is  effected  by  ladders  over  the  roof. 

The  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  pueblo  is  the  ancient 
adobe  cathedral,  which  stands  near  the  edge  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mesa.  It  was  built  about  the  year  1600.  It  contains 
a  vooden  image  of  the  ''Sacred  Saint,"  whose  possession  is 
belieyed  to  ensnre  good  fortune  and  plentiful  crops,  so  that  it 
is  natnrally  coveted  by  other  tribes.  Several  times  it  has  been 
eaptured  by  the  Lagona  Indians,  and  recovered  only  after 
bloody  struggles.  On  the  patron  day,  in  S^tember,  this 
image  is  carried  in  procession  from  the  church  to  the  dancing 
ground,  where  it  is  placed  in  a  temporary  enclosure  of  corn- 
stalks and  green  branches,  until  sunset,  two  Indians  mounting 
guard  over  it  with  loaded  rifles. 

The  top  of  the  mesa  is  said  to  contain  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  acres.  It  is  only  accessible  by  three  circuitous  trails,  over 
which,  on  the  backs  of  these  people,  had  to  be  brought  from  the 
plains  below  every  bit  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  dwellings  and  church,  besides  all  food,  fuel,  and  other 
articles  necessarv  to  their  livelihood.  One  of  these  trails  has 
recently  been  enlarged  so  that  material  now  may  be  brought  up 
in  a  roundabout  route  on  the  backs  of  burros,  with  which  the 
tribe  seems  plentifully  supplied. 

Acre.  This  word  originally  meant  any  field  of  whatever 
size,  being  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  (eger,  cognate  to  the 
Latin  ager,  both  meaning  land  or  anything  sown.  In  such 
poDular  phrases  as  God's  acre"  (q.v.),  ''broad  acres,"  etc., 
it  has  retained  its  indeterminate  scorc.  As  a  measure  of  Isnd 
it  was  first  defined  under  Edward  I  as  the  amount  a  yoke  of 
oxen  could  plou^  in  a  day.  By  an  act  of  George  IV  the 
varying  measures  of  the  acre  then  current  in  the  kingdom  were 
reduced  to  one  uniform  standard.  The  Weights  and  Measures 
Act  of  1878  now  defines  it  as  containing  4840  square  yar(^^. 
Even  yet  the  Scottish  and  Trish  acres  (respectively  G150  and 
7840  square  yards)  differ  from  the  English,  but  the  latter  is 
current  in  the  United  States. 

Advertisement,  as  we  now  know  it,  originated  only  a  little 
more  than  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  hut  it  had  its  anticipations 
many  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  ancient  Jews  made  announce- 
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ments  by  means  of  public  criers;  the  Greeks  added  written  to 
oral  communications  of  this  soit;  the  Bomans  expanded  the 
practice  in  many  ways. 

One  of  the  first  English  printed  advertisements  was  a  hand- 
bill or  poster  got  out  by  Caxton  in  1480  and  reading:  "Pyes 
•  •  •  of  Salisbury  •  ♦  •  good  and  chepe  ♦  •  ♦ 
if  it  please  any  man  spirituel  or  temporal  to  bye." 

This  was  not  a  baker^s  advertisement.  Caxton  had  printed 
Tyes/'  or  clerical  ralea^  telling  how  the  clergy  at  Salialraiy 
dealt  with  the  changing  date  of  Easter;  and,  as  the  clergy 
could  ready  he  was  bold  enough  to  prmt  advertiaementa  of  his 
«  Pyea.^' 

For  two  centuries  after  it  was  introduced,  printing,  which 
should  have  boomed  advertising,  if  advertising  depended  pri- 
marily upon  printing,  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  it.  The 
public  had  to  be  reached  by  the  rebus  over  the  shop,  the  public 
criers  in  towns,  and  by  boys  in  front  of  stalls  calling,  "  What 
d*ye  lack,  master?   What  d'ye  lack?" 

Even  public  notices  posted  in  cathedrala  and  other  Ire- 
qnented  places  were  seldom  printed.  So  few  copies  were  re- 
quired for  the  few  readers  that  they  were  cheaper  hand-written. 

And  even  the  newspapers,  when  the  civil  ware  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century  brought  them  forth  and  they  began 
to  develop  readers,  had  an  extraordinarily  small  effect  in 
developing  advertising. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  first  newspaper  advertisement, 
in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word,  appeared  in  April,  1647,  in 
No.  13  of  Perfect  Occurrences  of  Every  Daic  Journall  in  Parlia- 
ment and  other  Modtraie  Intelligence,  and  it  ran  as  follows: 

A  Book  applauded  bj  the  Clergy  of  England,  called  the  Divine 
Right  of  Church  Government,  Collected  by  sundry  eminent  Ministers 
in  the  Citie  of  London  ;  corrected  and  augmented  in  many  places,  with 
a  brief  Reply  to  certain  Queries  against  the  Ministery  of  BngUmd; 
is  printed  and  published  for  Joseph  H unseat  and  Charles  Caivert,  and 
arc  to  be  sold  at  the  Stationen'  fiaU  and  at  tlia  Qoldai  Fleece  in  the 
Old  Cliaqge. 

Bookaellera  aippear,  therefore,  to  have  heen  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  this  then  new  medium  of  publicity,  and  they 
have  continued  to  avail  themselves  very  liberally  of  its  benefite 

up  to  the  present  day. 

The  next  oldest  advertisement  that  has  been  located  refers 
to  the  theft  of  two  horses.  It  is  contained  in  an  early  number 
of  an  English  newspaper  called  the  Tmparfial  JntelUgcnrer, 
published  in  the  year  1648,  and  was  inserted  by  a  gentleman 
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of  Candish,  in  Suffolk.  After  this,  these  notifications  are  very 
few  and  far  between  for  several  years,  until  the  era  of  the 
London  Gazette. 

Bnt,  although  announoements  in  the  nature  of  advertise- 
mants  appeared  in  the  Oaxette  almost  from  the  first,  the  word 
it^lf  does  not  occur  until  Xo.  42,  April  5-0,  16C6,  when 
**  An  Advertisement  from  the  Health  Office  in  London "  is 
addressed  to  the  farmers  of  the  hearth-tax.  In  No.  62,  June 
11-18,  lOfif),  the  editor  inserts  the  following,  which  deserves 
notice  as  an  instance  of  self-denial  that  would  hardly  £nd  a 
parallel  to-day. 

An  Advertisement — Being  daily  preat  to  the  Publication  of  Books, 
Medecines  and  other  things  not  properly  the  buginess  of  a  Paper  of 
Intelligence,  this  is  to  notifie,  once  for  all,  that  we  will  not  charge  the 
Gazette  with  Advertisements,  unless  they  W  niattrr  of  State;  but  that 
a  Paper  of  Advertisements  will  be  forthwith  printed  apart,  and  recom- 
BMBOM  to  the  PuMiek  by  another  hand. 

No  copy  of  this  separate  sheet  has  survived,  and  one  can 
only  conjecture  what  form  it  took.  The  good  resolutions  of  the 
editor  were  soon  broken. "  Eight  after  the  Great  Fire  in  London 
we  find  the  following  in  No.  94,  October  8-11, 16C6. 

Such  as  bave  settled  In  new  Habttatione  since  the  late  Fire  and 

desire  for  the  convenience  of  their  correspondonrt^  to  publish  the  place 
of  their  public  alKMle.  or  to  give  notice  of  (Joods  lost  or  found,  may 
repair  to  the  Corner  House  in  Bloomsbury  on  the  East  Side  of  the 
Great  Square,  before  the  Hoase  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  where  there  is  care  taken  for  the  Receipt  and  PnUication 
of  such  Advertisements. 

After  this  date,  nnnminrements  headed  "  Advertisements " 
became  common,  and  it  mav  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  word 
was  first  used  in  this5  sense  by  the  London  Gazette.  The 
earliest  use  cited  in  the  "  Xew  English  Dictionary"  is  con- 
siderably later:  Luttrell's  Brief  Relation,  1G92. 

When  the  public  crier  gave  way  to  newspaper  and  periodical 
advertiBing,  certain  trades  adopted  some  one  organ  as  tiie  best 
niedlnm  for  advertising  thdr  special  wiires.  The  London 
Morning  Advertiser,  for  example,  became  the  favorite  for  liqnor 
dealers,  Bell's  Life  for  the  theatrical  profession. 

In  the  Ignited  States  the  first  continuously  printed  or  regular 
newspaper  (^.r.)  was  the  Boston  News  Lrtier,  first  issued 
April  24,  1704.  This  initial  number  contained  no  advertise- 
ments, though  it  was  annoiuired  that,  "notices  of  houses,  lands, 
ships,  vessels,  or  merchandise  to  be  sold  or  let,  or  servants  run 
away,  or  goods  stole  or  lost,"  would  be  inserted  at  rates  rang- 
ing from  twelve-pence  to  five  shillingp. 

It  was  a  Pennsylvanian  who  discovered  the  nses  of  hoardings 
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and  fences  and  who  began  the  new  departure  by  painting  on 
the  wooden  walls  of  a  graveyard,  "  Use  J  ones'  Bottle  Ale  if 
you  would  keep  oift  of  here."  After  the  humorous  inscription 
came  the  enigmatic.  One  man,  having  a  certain  brand  of 
plantation  bitters  to  sell,  advertised  it  in  all  sorts  of  inaccessible 
spotB  under  the  formula  S.T.  1860  X.  Much  dieciiaBioii  and 
aigument  arose  over  the  meaning  of  these  characters,  and^ 
when  the  pnhlic  had  reached  a  comfortable  state  of  mystifica- 
tion, the  explanation  was  made  that  they  stood  for  "  Started 
Trade  in  1860  with  Ten  Dollars."  (See  article  "Advertising, 
Quaint  and  Curious,"  in  Walsh:  Handy^ook  of  LiUrarff  Curi^ 
osiiies,  p.  17.) 

Aelurophobia.  This  is  the  term  which  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  applies  to  an  unreasoning  horror,  noted  also  by  Shy- 
lock  (Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  IV,  Sc.  I),  for  the  "harmless 
necessary  cat."  The  word  itself  was  first  UBed  in  this  sense  by 
the  New  York  Bookman,  Its  ethology  goea  back  to  Herodotus. 
When  the  father  of  history  first  encountered  the  cat  in  ligypt^ 
he  called  it  aUuroa,  or  tail  waver. 

The  most  famous  of  all  aelurophobists — to-day,  however, 
remembered  only  for  this  trait — was  General  Roberdean,  who 
left  a  room  because  he  felt  that  a  cat  was  in  it ;  he  grew  pale, 
faint,  and  could  scarcely  breathe.  A  kitten  was  then  found 
behind  a  bookcase.  Dr.  Mitchell  had  an  hysterical  patient,  a 
lady,  who  on  various  occasions  declared  that  there  was  a  cat 
in  the  room,  lie  mentions  thirty  other  cases  in  which  he  was 
certain  that  people  could  tell  when  a  cat  was  near  though  it 
was  neither  seen  nor  heard.  It  seems  to  him  possible  that 
^  there  may  be  olfactory  emanations  distinguished  by  some  as 
odors  and  by  others  felt  not  as  odors  bat  only  in  their  results 
on  nervous  systems  unusually  and  abnormally  susceptible."  He 
learned  that  cats  cause  asthma  in  some  patients.  It  would 
even  appear  that  some  people  suffer  lockjaw  in  the  presence 
of  a  cat.  Temporary  blindness,  hysterical  convulsions,  and  sea- 
sickness may  be  ascribed  in  certain  instances  to  the  same  cause. 
''A  soldier  of  distinction,  much  given  to  tiger  shooting,  is 


cat"  One  of  his  correspondents,  ^'Dr.  S.,  a  distinguished 
physician,"  feels  ''almost  sea-sick as  he  dictates  his  account 
of  his  emotions. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  investigations  appeared  in 

American  Medicine  for  July,  1D05. 

Discussing  the  matter  in  tlie  Tvondon  Morning  Post.  Andrew 
Lang  says:  "The  smell  of  titrer  does  not  frighten  the  hero  who 
is  afraid  of  cats.    The  question  is,  why  is  this  hero,  or  any 
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other  person,  afraid  of  a  cat?  Why  does  cat  produce  lockjaw, 
horripilation  (as  a  ghost  does),  and  other  effects  of  terror? 
But,  tlien,  why  does  water  finding  in  Bome  c^s  produce  similar 
effects  in  divinen  who  are  not  afraid  of  water?  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell  falls  back  on  the  inherited  remainders  of  animal  in- 
stincts of  j^tective  nature.  But  we  are  not  descended  from 
bifdsy  or  mice,  or  other  animals  that  need  instinctiTe  protection 
from  puss.  A  caged  canary  shows  no  sign  of  being  mysteriously 
aware  that  a  hidden  cat  is  in  the  room.  If  we  descend  from 
big  apes,  are  big  apes  afraid  of  cats?  Iloro  is  nnother  chance 
for  an  experiment  that  would  be  *unco  awkward '  for  tlie  cat! 

By  some  perverse  instinct,  cats,  it  would  seem,  are  very  fond 
of  aelurophobes.  Even  strange  cats,  Dr.  Mitchell  tells  us,  seem 
to  haye  an  unosnal  desire  to  be  near  them,  jump  on  their  laps, 
and  follow  them. 

^  That  is  very  like  a  cat,^  cried  Mr.  Lang.  ^  I  once  had  a 
large  silver-ringed  cat  of  unemotional  temperament.  But  find- 
ing  a  lady,  rather  aelurophobic,  in  a  low  dress  at  dinner,  Tippoo 
suddenly  leaped  up  and  alighted  on  her  neck.  He  was  never 
80  friendly  with  non-aelurophobes."    (See  also  Cat.) 

Aeronaut,  Female.  The  first  female  aeronaut  was  one 
Madame  Tibe  or  'J'hible.  She  joined  the  painter  Fleurant 
aboard  a  balloon  called  the  Gustave  which  ascended  at  Lyons 
on  Jnne  4, 1784,  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  family  of  France 
and  the  King  of  Sweden.  This  lady,  a  Lyonnaise,  was  the  wifSe 
of  a  worker  in  wax.  Hearing  that  Fleurant  was  mnch  dis- 
coniaged  at  repeated  failures  io  find  a  male  companion,  she  of 
her  own  volition  offered  to  mount  with  him  to  heaven  and  to 
glory.  The  balloon  was  a  Montgolfidre,  beneath  which  hung  a 
burning  chafing-dish, — "un  r^chaud  ardent.'* 

For  some  reason  Madame  Tibe's  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by 
that  of  the  Citoyenne  Henri,  who  is  usually  accredited  with  the 
honor  of  being  the  pioneer  female  aeronaut,  though  her  ascent 
took  place  fourteen  years  later. 

In  1798,  on  the  Ylth  day  of  the  10th  Flor^al,  the  famous 
balloonist  Gamerin  announced  that  he  would  have  a  female 
companion  for  his  coming  ascent.  On  the  7th  the  Bureau  of 
Police  in  Paris  issued  an  injunction  (tin  arrHi)  against  the 
project.  Replying  to  newspaper  criticism,  Commissioner 
Pieqiienarfl,  of  the  Executive  Directory,  explained  that  the 
Bureau  in  issuing  the  edict  was  actuated  by  the  sweet  senti- 
ments of  humanity,  cruelly  wounded  at  the  mere  idea  that  a 
young  girl  should  without  adequate  motive  give  herself  up  to 
an  experiment  whose  issue  she  could  not  calculate. 

''I  was  present/*  continues  Director  Picquenard,  ''when 
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citizen  Garnerin  appeared  before  the  Central  Bureau.  The 
officials  asked  him  first  if  the  object  of  his  aerial  journey  was 
the  perfecting  of  the  art  of  aerostation;  his  answer  was  in  the 
negative.  Asked  if  he  had  foreseen  the  accidents  which  might 
result  merely  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  organs  so  delicate 
as  those  of  a  young  woman,  he  answered  that  he  did  sot  think 
anything  of  the  sort  would  happen.  Asked,  in  case  his  com- 
panion should  experience  pain  or  discomfort  produced  by  fear 
or  a  high  elevation  and  should  lose  consciousness  thereupon, 
whether  he  did  not  think  his  own  safety  and  hers  would  be 
compromised  in  the  most  perilous  manner,  he  replied  that  he 
would  be  resjjonsible  for  all.  Surely,  citizen  editor,  you  must 
feel  that  after  such  responses  the  Central  Bureau  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  issue  a  philanthropic  injunction,  concerning 
which  you  have  seen  fit  to  make  merry,  perhaps  without  due 
oonaidiratbn  of  the  facts/' 

And  dtiaen  Picquenard  wound  up  with  the  assurance  that 
he  had  too  much  confidence  in  the  moralily  and  the  republican 
principles  of  citizen  the  editor  to  doubt  that  he  would  change 
lus  views  when  the  matter  was  brought  properly  before  him. 

Garnerm,  at  all  events,  did  not  change  his  views.  He* 
appealed  to  a  higher  tribunal,  the  members  of  the  departmental 
administration,  against  the  decision  of  the  Central  Bureau,  and 
that  body,  after  consulting  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Minister  of  Police,  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  the  Bureau  was  at  fault,  and  that  ''there  was  no  more 
scandal  in  seeing  two  people  of  different  sezea  ascend  in  a 
balloon  than  it  is  to  see  them  Jump  into  a  carriage.^  Further^ 
more,  **  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  female  who  has  reached' her 
majority  to  do  in  this  fashion  all  that  is  permitted  to  men,  and 
to  give  in  thus  ascending  into  the  air  a  proof  at  once  of  con- 
fidence in  the  experiment  and  of  personal  intrepidity." 

Thereupon  Garnerin  inserted  an  advertisement  in  L'Ami 
des  Lois  for  the  20th  Prairial,  which  contained  this  announce- 
ment: "The  young  citoyenne  who  will  accompany  me  is  de- 
lighted to  see  the  day  approach  for  the  journey.  I  shall  ascend 
with  her  from  the  Pare  de  Monsseaux,  some  time  during  the 
next  ten  days.''  On  July  8,  1798,  the  event  actually  came  off, 
and  was  thus  described  in  the  BidacUur  tiiree  days  lateor: 

Ob  the  22  Fmetidor  took  place  the  aeroitat!e  aMeni  of  dtlsen 

Garnerin  with  the  first  woman  who  ever  had  the  courage  to  trust  her- 
self in  the  regions  of  air.  This  event  drew  to  the  Pare  de  Mousseaox 
an  immense  concourse  of  spectators.  The  young  and  beautiful  aerial 
nymph,  aeoompanied  by  the  famous  Saint^Seorgee,  who.  gave  her  hie 
arm,  made  the  tour  of  the  enclosure  several  times  amid  tmiversa! 
applauaei   LaUiuie,  tlM  aatronomeri  finally  offered  her  bii  haad;^ 
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assist  her  into  the  car;  stw  leaped  in  with  the  utnuMt  intrepidity; 
Imt  Jounnr  wm  a  eooplete  rameat}  the  travellen  detoeiiM  at 
CkniaMiBville,  four  iMgum  awajr  fiom  Psaris. 

Next  day  the  Ami  des  Loi§  came  out  with  Bome  personal 
details.  It  announoed  that  the  youog  and  beautiful  aeronaut 
was  named  L'itoyenne  Henri,  and  that  she  had  been  actuated 
by  no  interested  motive^  although  citiaen  Qamerin  had  subee* 
quently  made  her  a  present. 

The  first  professional  female  aeronaut,  and  the  first  woman 
to  meet  with  a  fatal  accident  in  the  pursuit  of  her  profession, 
was  Madame  Blanchard,  M'idow  of  tiie  Blanchard  who  made 
the  first  voyage  across  the  English  Channel  (see  Enqush 
Cuaknbl). 

Madame  Blanchard  was  a  beautiful  wonum,  and  her  reckless 
daring  made  her  a  favorite  with  the  Parisians.  Her  apparent 

immunity  from  accidents  tempted  her  to  try  the  same  experi- 
ment that  had  proved  fatal  to  her  husband.   In  1819  she  made 

her  last  ascent  from  the  Tivoli  Gardens.  On  reaching  a  certain 
altitude  she  was  to  discharge  ti reworks  attached  to  the  car.  An 
eye-witness  thus  describes  what  happened: 

From  my  window  I  mvr  her  ascend.  For  a  few  moments  the 
balloon  was  overwhelmed  with  clouds;  presently  it  reappeared,  to  the 
horror  of  the  vpoetaton,  one  sheet  of  flame.  There  was  an  awful 
pause.  Then  the  poor  woman,  enveloped  and  entangled  in  the  netting 
of  ber  machine,  fell  with  an  awful  crash  upon  the  slanting  roof  of  a 
house  ia  the  Rue  de  Provence,  and  thence  into  the  stnet,  where  sho 
was  taken  up,  a  shattered  corpse. 

It  is  a  little  difiiealt  to  identify  another  female  aeronaut 
alluded  to  in  one  of  Washington  Irving's  letters.  He  was 
walking  in  eompany  with  Luttrell  and  Moore  at  the  latter's 
suburban  residence  in  Paris,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  a 
female  aeronaut  who  had  not  been  heard  of  since  her  recent 
ascent  Moore  described  her  upward  progress;  the  last  seen  of 
her,  she  was  still  ascendino:. 

"  Handed  out,"  slipped  in  Luttrell,  ''by  Enoch  and  Elijah." 

In  more  modern  times  the  first  woman  to  receive  a  pilot's 
lieenie  ffom  the  Aero  Society  of  France  was  the  Baronesse  de 
La  Boche.  She  was  also  llie  first  woman  in  the  world  who  ever 
owned  and  operated  an  aeroplane.  When  she  was  given  her  first 
instruction  by  M.  Chateau,  the  instructor  for  the  Voisins,  she 
made  a  few  short  jumps  down  the  aviation  field  at  Chalons,  and 
then  without  warning  started  off  on  a  long  flight.  She  descended 
to  the  ground  after  flying  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  without 
leaving  her  seat  rose  again,  this  time  to  break  the  record  for 
beginners  by  flying  more  than  four  milea  and  a  half  through, 
ft  gusty  wind  without  descending-  > .  •  >     ^  .   . . 
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The  first  American  woman  to  win  a  pilot's  license  was  Miss 
Harriet  Quimby,  of  New  York,  1884-1908.  Miss  Quimby  took 
her  fint  lesMui  at  the  Moisant  Avktion  School  at  Hempstead 
Plains,  Long  Island,  May  10, 1911.  She  qualified  for  her  pilot's 
>  license  hy  passing  the  required  tests  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America 
(representing  the  federation  of  aero  clid»  of  the  world)  on 
August  1  of  the  same  year.  "This  does  not  mean,  however^ 
that  I  spent  all  this  time  learning  to  fly/'  she  explained,  in  an 
article,  "  How  I  Won  My  Aviators  License,"  contributed  to 
Leslie's  TUusirnied  Weekly  for  Au;^i8t  24,  1911.  "  My  lessons 
aggregated  only  33,  and  actual  time  spent  on  each  lesson  was 
from  2  to  5  nnnutes.  This  is  the  stipulated  time  allotted  to 
students  at  each  lesson  in  all  the  leading  schools  of  aviation  in 
France.  That  my  course  of  instruction  covered  as  many  weeks 
as  it  did  was  really  due  to  adyerse  weather  conditions.'' 

The  tests  required  for  obtaining  a  pilot's  license  are  as 
follows:  The  applicant  for  a  license  must  be  at  least  18  years 
of  age  and  must  pass  three  tests,  namely,  two  distance  tests, 
consisting  of  covering  without  touching  the  ground  a  close  cir- 
cuit not  less  than  5  kilometers  (3.107  miles)  in  length,  the 
course  to  he  indicated  by  two  posts  not  more  than  500  metres 
(about  1640  feet)  from  each  other,  and  the  aviator  to  change 
his  direction  at  each  post,  so  as  to  make  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  figure  eights.  An  appMcant  is  required  to  make  an  altitude 
flight  to  a  minimum  flight  of  50  metres  (about  164  feet) 
above  the  starting-point.  He  is  also  required,  as  a  further 
test  in  landing,  to  stop  his  motor  not  later  than  the  time  when 
the  machine  touches  the  ground  and  to  stop  his  aeroplane  at  a 
distance  of  165  feet  from  the  point  designated  before  the 
flight 

"  It  was  6.42  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  official  record,*' 
added  Miss  Quimby,  "  when  the  first  trial  flight  began,  covering 
a  distance  estimated  at  about  12  miles,  and  the  flight  ended 
mt  6.51.  Was  I  happy  when  I  saw  the  signal  of  Prof.  Houpert 
indicating  that  I  had  safely  gone  through  the  first  half  of  the 
test?  Honestly,  I  was.  Not  because  I  was  tired,  for  driving 
a  monoplane  takes  little  physical  strength.  Xot  because  I  was 
timid,  for  I  had  been  too  intent  on  my  work  for  that ;  but  be- 
cause I  felt  that  my  task  was  half  accomplished,  and  in  my 
frame  of  mind  it  seemed  to  me  that  half  done  was  all  done. 
Approaching  the  point  designated  before  my  flight  as  the  place 
where  I  should  descend,  I  lowered  my  planes  and  made  a 
short  descent  from  an  altitude  of  75  feet,  then  straightened  my 
machine  and  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cutting  off 
Iba  engine  just  before  I  readied  ilie'gmiA:tbe]i.  rolled  aoiosa 
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the  gioimd  towards  the  canvas  patch.  Before  I  could  leave 
my  seaty  my  inatructor,  the  Aero  Club  representatiTeBy  Captain. 
Baldwin,  and  my  classmates  and  friends  were  heaping  their 

congratulations  upon  me. 

"  Waiting  for  a  few  moments  for  tho  onj^ines  to  cool,  I  started 
on  the  second  flight  at  7.22,  and  again  completed  the  five  eights 
and  landed  at  7.31.  My  altitude  was  the  third  and  final  test. 
Again  my  faithful  monoplane  was  put  into  service.  The  flight 
began  at  7.45  and  ended  6  minutes  later,  and  then  I  was  once 
more  on  earth  to  receive  the  welcome  greeting  of  friends.'* 
Miss  Quimby'8  fate  was  mournfully  reminiscent  of  Madame 
Blanchard's.    On  July  1,  she  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 

her  aeroplane  at  Boston. 

Aeroplane.   This  word  has  only  reoenily  been  admitted 
into  tiie  dictionary.   Tet  so  far  back  as  1879  a  Frenchman, 
Victor  Tatin,  at  the  experiment  station  of  Chalais-Mendon, 
applied  the  name  ^  aeroplane  ^  to  a  flying  machine  of  his  own 
invention  driven  by  compressed  air.  Possibly  it  was  from  Tatm 
that  was  borrowed  the  corresponding  English  word  (similar 
save  for  the  accent)  by  Ella  Merchant  and  Alice  Hgenfritz 
Jones^  joint  authors  of  ''Unveiling  a  Parallel"  (1892).  The 
hero  of  this  novel  is  a  '^bird-man''  who  soars  in  his  ''aero- 
plane ^  to  Mars,  where,  among  other  wonderful  things,  he  finds 
woman  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  man.    Fifteen  years 
later  H.  G.  Wolls,  in  "  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes,"  gave  the  name 
"  aeropile  "  to  his  imaginary  airship,  but  the  word  had  only  a 
temporary  vogue. 

Air-brake.    The  earliest  of  George  Westinghouse's  inven- 
tions in  the  way  of  safety  appliances  for  railroads.   He  took  out 
his  first  patent  in  1872.   Though  this  brake  was  a  clumsy  affair, 
operated  from  the  cnb  of  the  engine  and  requiring  18  seconds 
to  transmit  power  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  a  train  of  thirty 
cars,  it  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  clumsy  hand-brakes  of  the 
past  None  of  the  railroads,  however,  would  accept  it.  Three 
years  later  Westin^house  brought  out  the  modem  brake,  whidi 
is  an  automatic  unit  in  controlling  the  individual  cars.  Eveiy 
locomotive  is  supplied  with  an  air-compressor  which  fills  in  tlie 
engine  itself,  while  beneath  each  car  is  a  reservoir  of  com* 
prosed  air.  Each  reservoir  aboard  a  long  train  in  rapid  motion 
may  at  the  same  instant,  by  a  touch  from  the  engine-runner, 
actuate  the  brakes  80  as  to  stop  the  train  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.    Westinghouse  made  his  first  application  by  mail  to 
Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.    He  pointed  out  the  superiority  of  his  in- 
viration  to  the  hand-brakes  then  in  use,  all  of  these  talmig  ten 
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men  to  handle,  while  his  brake  letjuiTed  only  one  mtn.  He 

claimed  that  a  fifty-car  train  running  twenty  miles  an  hour 
could  be  brought  to  rest  in  about  fifty  yards,  as  against  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  yards  with  hand-brakes.  The  same  train 
running  forty  miles  an  hour  could  be  stopped  within  on« 
hundred  and  ninety-five  yards,  as  against  eight  hundred  yards, 
or  five-elevenths  of  a  mile,  by  the  old  system.  It  is  said  that 
Yanderbilt  roared  with  laughter  over  this  letfor.  The  idea  of 
stopping  a  train  of  cars  by  wind  appealed  to  him  only  as  a 
Joke.  So  he  returned  the  missive  with  these  words  scribbled 
at  the  bottom: 

"I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  fools/*' 

Alexander  J.  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad,  was 
next  appealed  to.  He  was  younp:er  and  more  progressive  than 
his  New  York  rival.  He  realized  that  the  increase  in  railroad 
speed  and  in  the  weight  of  railway  cars  called  for  some  im- 
provement over  the  old-fashioned  brakes.  He  summoned  West- 
inghouse  to  his  presence,  listened  to  his  explanations,  and 
even  advanced  him  money  to  continue  his  ez))eriments.  Best 
of  all,  he  made  a  test  of  the  new  brake,  which  proved  that 
Westinghonse  was  on  the  right  tack.  Commodore  Yanderbilt, 
hearing  of  these  tests,  regretted  his  earlier  haste.  He  wrote 
the  inventor  a  courteous  note  appointing  an  interview.  The 
note  came  bark  endorsed 

"  I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  fools.  George  WESTiNT,HorsE.'* 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  187f)  an  international  test  of 
safety  brakes  was  lield  on  the  ]\Iidland  Railway  in  England. 
There  were  ninety  competitors.  The  Westinghonse  brake  easily 
won  ont.  Not  nntil  ten  more  years  of  experimenting,  however, 
did  its  invsntor  perftet  it  into  its  present  form,  so  that  it  can 
be  applied  within  two  seconds  to  every  car  of  a  train*  of  fifty. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  train  of  fifty  cars  is  nearly 
one-third  of  a  mile  long. 

Air-cushion.  Ben  Jonson  has  poetically  anticipated  thifi 
modem  device.  Sir  Epicure  Mnmrnon,  in  "  Tho  Alchemist," 
enumerates,  among  the  pleasures  and  comforts  that  are  to  be 
his  when  in  possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  a  novel  con- 
ception of  his  own : 

I  will  have  my  beds  blown,  not  stuffed: 
Down  is  too  hard. 

Airship.  An  advertisement  put  forward  by  the  Ennqiiean 
Aeronautical  Society  was  twice  printed  in  the  AiKewBum,  t.s., 

in  the  issues  for  July  25  and  August  1.  1835. 

PiRST  Aerial  Ship. — ^The  Eagle,  160  feet  long,  50  feet  high» 
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40  feet  wide,  manned  by  a  Crow  of  Seventeen,  constructed  for 
establishing  Communications  between  the  several  Capitals  of 
Europe,  Flnt  Experiment  of  this  New  Sywtm  of  AmiAL 
Navioatiok  will  be  made  from  London  to  Paris  and  back 
again.  May  be  viewed  from  Six  in  the  Homing  till  Dusk,  in 
the  Dock  Yard  of  the  Society,  at  the  entrance  of  Kensington 
Victoria-road,  facing  Kensingtoif  Gardens,  between  the  First 
Turnpike  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  the  Avenue  to  Kensing- 
ton Palace.  Admittance  every  day  of  the  Week,  Is.  The 
Public  is  admitted  on  Sundays  after  Divine  Service.  Free 
Admissions  tlie  wliole  year  Sundays  and  Holidays  included^  for 
Members  of  the  Society  and  their  Friends. 

No  other  reference  to  this  airship  appears  in  any  contem- 

?orary  records  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  hoaz. 
t  is  not  explained  how  the  ship  coidd  be  intended  to  travel 
from  city  to  ciiy  and  yet  be  on  exhibition  at  Kensington.  The 
advertisement  may  have  been  suppressed  after  its  second  appear- 
ance on  this  account* 

Alaska.  This  name,  now  applied  to  tlie  whole  of  the 
territory  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Russia  in  1867, 
is  a  corruption  very  far  removed  from  the  original  word.  Wlien 
the  early  Russian  traders  first  reached  the  island  of  Unalashka, 
they  were  told  by  the  natives  that  to  the  eastward  was  a  great 
land  or  territo^.  This  was  called  by  the  natives  Al-ik-shak  or 
Al-&y-ek-sa.  Tlie  island  now  known  as  UnaUshka  was  called 
Na-gdn-al&yaksa,  or  the  land  near  Aldyeksa.**  From  A14yeksa 
the  name  became,  by  corruption,  Al^k^a,  Al^hka,  Aliaska,  and 
finally  Al^ska^  which  latter  is  an  English  innovation;  the 
Russians  never  used  it.  In  all  the  later  maps  the  name  of  the 
peniiisuhi  is  spelled  Aliaska.  This  spellin^r  is  preserved  by  Mr. 
Dall  in  the  work  referred  to  below  as  atfordin<]f  a  convenient  dis- 
tinction between  the  general  and  specific  names.  In  the  same 
way  Xa-prun-alayeksa  became  Agun-alaksa,  Agiin-alAshka  and 
finally  UnaI4shka.  In  "Cook's  Voyages"  and  in  Campbell's 
Pleasures  of  Hope  this  name  is  spelled  Onalaska,  e.g.,  The 
wolfs  long  howl  on  Onalaska's  shore."  Hie  term  XJnalaska  has 
no  authority  and  is  not  known  to  either  Hussians  or  Aleuts. 
We  have  then  Alaska  for  the  territory,  Alidska  for  the  peninsula, 
and  IJnalashka  for  the  island,  all  derived  from  the  same  root 
and  meanincr  a  great  country  or  continent — ^Dall,  Alaslai  and 

its  Rcsourrrft. 

Men  now  living  remember  well  the  storm  of  mincrled  derision 
and  denunciation  which  was  copiously  directed  atrainst  William 
H.  Seward  for  his  purchase  of  Alaska.  He  was  said  to  have 
anne:red  an  iceberg  and  to  have  squandered  the  nation's  money 
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vpon  an  Aictie  province,  and  ''Sewaid'a  Folly"  was  destined 
to  be  an  enduring  epithet  of  contemptuona  oondemnation. 

Yet  to-day  the  almoet  incalcolabie  wealth  of  that  territory 
figures  oonspicuously  among  the  nation'a  resources,  and  the 

development  and  aflministration  of  thoee  resources  form  com- 
manding  issues  in  national  politics.  The  few  millions  which 
Seward  paid  for  Alaska  are  a  negligible  trifle  when  contrasted 
with  its  vast  actual  and  potential  value.  Indeed,  the  purchase 
price  was  far  more  than  repaid  many  years  ago,  through  the 
earlier  and  more  primitive  products  of  the  territory,  before  later 
maktiona  which  show  that  the  pnidiase  of  Alaska  is  not  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  the  same  category  with  the  aoqoisitions  of 
Louisiana  and  of  California,  as  inv^ments  exceeding  in  retnma 
the  expectations  of  any  but  an  inspired  seer. 

It  was  Prof.  William  H.  Brewer  (1828-1910),  head  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  at  Yale  College,  who  inoculated 
Seward  with  the  idea  of  the  Alaska  purchase. 

**  1  urged  three  reasons,"  said  the  professor,  in  an  interview 
reported  by  the  New  York  Sun,  August  *^0,  1899.  **  We  needed 
it,  first,  for  its  fishing  rights,  and,  second,  as  a  great  source  for 
ice  for  tiie  Pacific  coast.  -How  lang^ble  that  leaaon  appeaia 
now  I  Yet  it  waa  a  scientific  argument  then,  and  the  company 
that  controla  the  fishing  industries  to-day  was  originally  only 
an  ice  company,  according  to  its  charter.  The  third  reason 
was  a  sentimental  one,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
being  demonstrated  by  the  events  of  later  years.  I  said  that  the 
climate  and  sconerY  of  Alaska  were  of  pecuniary  value.  I  can 
still  see  Seward  smile  as  I  told  him  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  in  time  want  to  visit  Alaska  for  the  sake 
of  the  scenery." 

In  the  end  Secretary  Seward  was  convinced.  President 
Johnson  was  not.  When  Johnson  visited  New  Haven  in  1866, 
he  was  beset  by  politicians  desirous  of  showing  him  arotmd 
the  city.  He  answered  that  he  wished  to  visit  Yale  College. 
A  reception  was  arranged  for  him  in  front  of  the  old  library. 
After  ne  had  shaken  the  hands  of  students  and  professors, 
Brewer  saw  his  chance  and  took  him  aside  to  talk  Alaska  to 
him.   Johnson  was  won  over.   Next  year  Alaska  was  purchased. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  political  status  of 
Alaska,  whether  it  be  a  District  or  a  Territory.  In  treaties,  in 
preaidenta'  messages,  in  Acta  of  Congress,  and  in  executive  and 
judicial  records  it  figures  aa  ''the  Territory  of  Alaska,''  Also, 
at  times,  it  has  been  officially  called  the  District  of  Alaska.  But 
the  question  was  authoritatively  settled  by  the  59th  Congreas 
in  the  act  providing  for  a  delate  to  the  House  of  Bepreaenta- 
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tives.  As  finally  enacted  in  April,  1906,  it  was  **  an  act  profid- 
ing  for  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Bepreaen- 
tauves  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska."  As  passed  by  the  Senate 
it  provided  for  a  delegate  from  "  the  District  of  Alaska/'  It 

was  ameiided  in  the  House,  and  after  conference  the  conferrees 
reported  that  in  the  new  hill  agreed  upon  "  the  words  '  Territory 
of  Alaska'  are  siihstituted  instead  of  'District  of  Alaska'  in 
the  enacting  clause  and  elsewhere  where  the  whole  domain  of 
Alaska  is  referred  to." 

Alligator.  An  animal  so  closely  allied  to  the  crocodile  that 
naturalists  have  sometimes  grouped  them  under  a  single  species. 
There  is  even  a  singular  analogy  between  their  respective  names^ 
which  are  prima  fade  so  dissimilar.  ^ Alligator^  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  El  legato,  or  lizard,  the  name  which  the  Spanish 
gave  it  when  they  first  encountered  it  in  South  America.  Hay- 
ing no  acquaintance  with  the  African  crocodile,  they  saw  in  the 
novel  animal  only  its  likeness  to  a  monster  lizard.  So  when 
the  (i reeks  came  into  Egypt,  centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  first  saw  the  crocodile,  they  also,  recognizing  the 
resemblance,  called  it  a  lizard — xpoxSdttXo^ — from  which  the 
English  word  **  crocodile  "  is  derived. 

Alma  Mater.  This  term,  applied  to  the  colleges  and  imi- 
yersities  wherein  men  receive  their  scholastic  training,  is  of 
Koman  Catholic  origin.  It  originated  in  medieval  times  in  the 
University  of  Bonn,  Germany.  Over  the  portal  of  that  seat  of 
learning  still  stands  a  statue  of  the  mother  of  Christ  known  as 
the  Alma  Mater  or  beloved  mother. 

Almanac.  The  derivation  of  the  word  "  almanac  "  is  still 
uncertain,  ^lany  wild  guesses  liave,  indeed,  been  niafle.  No 
lexicographic  angel,  however,  has  ventured  to  decide  which  on- 
rushing  and  enthusiastic  philological  fool  is  in  the  right. 

Among  the  various  conjectures  two  of  tiie  most  plausible 
may  be  noted.  First,  that  which  looks  to  the  Arabic  and  derives 
the  word,  either  form  al,  the,  and  manah,  to  count,  or  al  and 
men,  the  months.  Second,  that  which  gives  it  a  Teutonic 
origin,  from  the  words  al,  and  monah,  the  moon. 

This  much  is  certain:  the  thing  itself  is  older  tlian  the 
word.  Tliere  is  preserved  in  the  British  ^luseum  an  almanac 
which  dates  back  1200  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  the 
time  of  Rameses  the  Great  of  Egypt. 

\Yrittcn  on  papyrus,  in  red  ink,  it  covers  a  period  of  six 
years.  The  entries  relate  to  religious  ceremonies,  to  the  fates 
of  children  bom  on  eiven  days,  and  to  the  regulation  of  business 
enterprises  in  accoraance  with  planetary  influence.  Such  in- 
junctions as  ''Do  nothing  st  all  this  dsy,**  and  ^Tf  thou  secfi 
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anything  at  all  this  day  it  will  be  fortunate,"  must  sound 
strangely  familiar  to  modern  readers  of  Ra{)haers  "  or  "  Old 
Moore's  Almanac."  This  interesting  relic  was  found  in  an 
old  tomb,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  with  its  Egyptian 
owner  when  he  was  converted  into  a  ^ummy  for  future  explorers 
to  dig  np  ind  dinect  in  tha  interest  of  science  and  literatuie. 

Ainong  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  almanacs  or  calendars  were 
not  writt^  for  the  general  public,  but  were  preserved  as  part 
of  the  esoteric  learning  of  the  priests,  whom  the  j)eople  had  to 
consult  not  only  for  the  dates  of  the  festivals,  but  for  the  proper 
times  when  various  legal  proceedings  might  be  instituted.  About 
300  B.  C,  however,  one  Encius  Flavius,  secretary  to  Appius 
Claudius,  stole  these  secrets  by  repeated  applications  to  the 
priests  and  collated  the  information  so  gained.  Flavius  may  be 
said  to  be  the  first  almanac-publisher — in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
verb  to  publish — ^when,  as  Livy  relates,  he  exhibited  the  Fasti 
on  white  tablets  around  the  Forum.  From  this  time  similar 
tablets  containing  the  calendar,  the  festivals,  astronomical 
phenomena,  and  sometimes  allusions  to  historical  events  became 
quite  common.  They  have  been  dug  up  in  Pompeii  and  else- 
where. 

There  are  also  extant  Christian  calendars  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  fourth  century,  which  give  the  names  of  the  saints  and 
other  religious  information. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  calendars  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  that  compiled  by  Petms  of  Dacia  in  A.  D.  1900.  A 
MS.  copy  is  presmed  in  the  Savilian  Library  at  Oxford.  The 
symbolical  Man,  otherwise  Man  of  Signs  (Homo  Signorum). 
still  a  common  feature  in  almanacs,  appears  in  this  book,  not 
it  is  conjectured  for  the  first  time,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
survival  from  the  time  of  I'tolpinv's  "  Almagesi,"  n  collection 
of  classic  observations  and  problems  relating  to  geometry  and 
astronomy. 

The  first  printed  almanac  was  the  "Pro  Pluribu*?  Annis/' 
issued  at  Vienna  in  1457,  by  an  astronomer  named  Purbach. 
Puihach's  pupil  Regiomontanus  brought  out  the  first  almanac 
of  real  importance.  It  gave  the  usual  astronomical  informa* 
tioa  not  merely  for  one  year  ahead,  but  for  the  fifty-seven 
•  years  1476-1531.  Regiomontanus  (whose  family  name  was  not 
so  big  a  word,  but  simply  Johann  Miiller,  or  John  Miller), 
besides  being  a  great  astronomer  wn^  a  bishop. 

The  earliest  known  almanac  devoted  exprefj^lv  to  the  year 
of  issue  was  published  by  "Rnbelai?  in  1533.  Thenceforth,  the 
ephemeral  and  yearly  character  of  tho  publication  came  to  be 
definitely  recognized  by  almanac  makers. 
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Xostradamus  set  the  fashion  of  incorporating  predictions 
of  coining  events  into  a'manacs,  a  fashion  that  has  continued  to 
this  day  in  all  purely  astrological  brochures  of  tliis  sort,  despite 
intermittent  efforts  to  suppress  it  by  royal  autliority  in  France 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Almanack  Liegeoiii  is  a  venerable  remnant  of  seventeen tli 
century  superstition.  Begun  in  1625,  it  survive^l  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  largely  on  the  strength  of  a 
successful  prophecy  made  in  1774,  announcing  that  in  April 
a  royal  favorite  would  play  her  last  part.  Madame  £hi  Barry 
took  the  pradlction  to  henelf .  She  was  frequently  hetrd  to  ex- 
dainiy  I  wish  thu  Tillanoiia  month  of  April  were  over.'^  But 
ere  it  was  over,  Louis  XV.  was  taken  sick,  early  in  May  he  died, 
and  thus  the  royal  mistreas  really  played  her  last  part. 

In  England  only  one  legislatiTe  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  almanac  prophet  is  recorded.  William  Lilly,  in  his  "  Life/* 
tells  us  how  in  1G50,  after  having  yearly  foretold  victory  to 
the  Parliament  while  its  power  lasted,  he  changed  his  ground 
and  predicted  that  the  Kump  stood  upon  a  tottering  founda- 
tion. For  this  offence  he  was  arrested,  taken  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  shown  the  words  in  his  almanac. 
Forewarned,  he  had  come  forearmed.  In  a  second  edition  he 
had  had  a  new  leaf  printed,  and  he  repudiated  the  first  edition 
as  a  forgery. 

In  1708,  however,  the  wits  of  London  joined  informally 
together  to  abate  the  nuisance  by  attacking  its  foremost  e\'- 
ponent,  the  astrologer  almanac-maker  Partridge.  Dean  Swift 
took  the  initiative.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1707  he  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled  ''Predictions  for  the  year  1708,  by  Isaac 
Biokentaif.'*  The  writer'a  professed  aim  was  to  rescue  «  noble 
art  from  vulgar  impostors.  He  drew  attention  to  the  difference 
between  the  ambiguous  methods  of  the  latter  and  his  own 
straightforward  predictions.  He  apologized  for  the  trifling 
character  of  his  first  bit  of  augury^  the  death  of  John  Partridore 
"  upon  ^farch  29th  next,  about  11  at  night,  of  a  raging  fe?er." 

On  March  30  there  appeared  another  pamphlet,  announcinsr 
that  the  first  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  prediction?  had  been  fulfilled. 
Then  followed  a  broadside  "  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mr. 
Partridge."  In  vain  Partridge  rushed  into  print  with  a  denial 
of  hip  denth.  The  wits  took  up  the  cue.  Orave  troatipe?  were 
written  to  convict  Partridge  of  futile  absurdity  in  urging  that 
he  was  still  alive.  The  Company  of  Stationers,  who,  under  the 
law,  had  the  exclusive  right  to  handle  almanacs  for  the  trade, 
struck  his  name  off  their  mils.  Over  in  Portugal  the  inquisi- 
tion^ hearing  of  the  marvellous  verification  of  Bickerstaff's 
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Predictions,''  ordered  his  pamphlet  to  be  burned  u&  au  unmift- 
takable  emanatioii  from  the  devil. 

For  a  period  Partridge  was  overwhelmed.  Four  years  passed 
before  he  attempted  to  resume  publication  of  bis  Almanac.  A 
raocesBor  is  still  iasued  under  hk  naine. 

A  well-known  story  about  Partridge  runs  as  fblkuni:  Tra?- 
elling  on  horscibaok  through  the  English  provinoes  lie  stopped 
for  his  dinner  at  an  inn,  and  afterwards  called  for  his  bors^ 
that  he  night  reach  the  next  town  where  he  intended  to  mdce  a 
visit. 

"  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  sir,''  said  the  hostler,  as  Mr. 
Partridge  was  about  to  mount  his  horse,  you  will  stay  where 
you  are  for  the  night,  as  yon  will  surely  be  overtaken  by  a  heavy 
rain.'* 

Nonsense,  nonsense/'  exclaimed  the  ailmanac-maker;  there's 
a  siipence  for  yoa,  my  good  fsllow,  and  good  aftemooii  to  yoo.** 
He  proceeded  on  his  Jonmey,  and  snre  enoi^,  he  was  weH 
drenched  in  a  heavy  diower.    He  was  struck  by  tlie  mam's 

jmdiction,  and  ever  intent  on  the  interests  of  his  almanac,  he 
immediately  turned  back,  and  was  leoeived  fay  the  hostler  with 

a  broad  grin. 

"Well,  sir,  you  see  I  was  right,  after  all." 

**Ye8,  my  lad,  you  liave  been  so,  and  here's  a  crown  for 
you ;  but  I  give  it  to  you  on  the  condition  that  you  tell  me  how 
you  knew  of  this  rain." 

To  be  sure,  sir/'  replied  the  man ; you  see  we  have  an 
almanac  at  our  house,  called  Partridge's  ahnanac,  and  tiie  fellow 
is  such  a  notorious  liar  that  whenever  he  promises  us  a  fine  day, 
we  always  know  that  it  will  rain.  Now,  sir,  this  day  is  put 
down  in  our  almanac  as  'settled  fine  weather;  no  rain.'  I 
looked  nt  that  before  I  brought  your  horse  out^  sir,  -and  in  this 
way  I  could  put  you  on  your  guard." 

Auotljer  famous  almanac-maker  was  Francis  Moore,  at  one 
time  an  assistant  of  Partridge's.  He  originally  published  his 
annual  under  the  name  of  "Vox  Stellarum/"  But  gradually 
it  came  to  be  known  best  by  ite  -ccnnpfler^s  name,  ''Moore's 
Almanac," — and  later,  under  bis  snocessors,  as  ''Old  Moore^s 
Ahnanac/'  It  is  still  valued  for  its  weather  prophecies  by  the 
lower  class  of  English  farmers.  It  is  said  that  the  compiler 
used  to  sit  at  one  desk  firing  off  the  monosyllables  "  wind,  rain, 
hail,  snow,  wet,  cloud,  dry/'  etc.,  interchangeably,  while  his 
clerk  sat  at  another  desk  attaching  the  dictated  word  to  what- 
ever day  of  the  coming  year  had  its  line  vacant.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  be  on  the  guard  against  running  "snow"  too  far 
into  summer,  or  heat  too  far  into  winter. 
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Once,  however,  the  compiler  escaped  disaster  only  by  an 
apparent  miracle. 

''What  shairi  put  in  for  Derby  Day?"  asked  hie  aaaistant, 
in  the  year  1867. 

The  query  woke  the  weather  prophet  out  of  a  comfortable 
after-dinner  snooze. 

"  Oh,  cold  and  snow ! "  cried  the  old  man,  in  a  huff. 

By  an  extraordinary  coincidence  snow  actually  fell  on 
June  3,  18fi7  (Derby  Day),  and  the  ancient  faith  in  the 
weatiier  wisdom  of  Old  Moore  received  a  new  impetus. 

A  similar  story  is  told  in  America.  The  liarpers  used  to 
print  the  almanacs  of  one  Hutchins,  who  made  them  for  the 
Southern  market,  to  the  order  of  a  dealer  in  those  parts,  who, 
in  giving  the  order,  directed  him  to  put  in  the  predictions  of 
rain  and  shine  to  suit  the  cotton-crop  season,  so  that  all  who 
bought  the  almanacs  might  h^ve  prophecies  to  suit  them, 
whether  they  ever  came  to  pass  or  not.  Hutchins  made  a  great 
hit,  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  out  of  a  blunder  that  turned 
out  better  than  could  have  been  expected.  He  had  an  assistant, 
who  was  at  work  on  the  month  of  July,  and  called  on  Mr. 
Huteliins  for  the  weather,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  particu- 
larly engaged  and  was  much  annoyed  with  the  demand.  Put 
in  whet  you  please  I  he  cried  out;  ^  rain,  hail,  thunder,  snow, 
and  done  with  it !  ^ 

Sure  enough,  by  one  of  the  strange  freaks  of  nature,  July 
was  visited  with  a  cold  snap,  and  all  these  winter  performances 
came  off,  according  to  the  programme,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  almanac  man  was  made. 

But  to  return.  The  ignorance,  profligacy,  and  imposture  of 
tlu'  almanac-makers  had  become  so  monstrous  a  scandal  that 
tlie  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  in  1775,  undertook 
the  publication  of  "  The  British  Almanac,"  which  was  the 
parent  of  all  the  respectable  and  scholarly  publications  of  to-day. 

In  France  almanacs  have  always  abounded.  They  are  fitted 
to  all  tastes,  all  religions,  and  all  superstitions.  But  fun  is  the 
staple  of  most  of  them.  For  half  a  score  dedicated  to  useful 
purposes  there  are  half  a  hundred  given  up  to  anecdotes,  puns, 
quips,  cranks,  and  caricatures.  Old  jokes  are  pursued  tiirough 
a  thousand  transparent  changes,  run  a  gauntlet  of  travesties, 
and  at  the  end  come  out  the  same  old  jokes,  only  a  little  battered 
and  worn  by  hard  usage.  Everv  event  of  the  vear  is  twisted 
and  turned  in  every  po.ssible  way  to  discover  ita  humorous  side. 
The  misfortunes,  the  vices,  and  the  virtues  of  men,  all  alike  «re 
food  for  laughter. 

In  fact,  life  itself  becomes  a  vast  field  of  jokes — a  Potter's 
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F;el(l,  a  Parisian  Golgotha  with  all  the  skulls  on  the  broad  grin. 

It  was  in  colonial  America  that  almanacs  became  most 
valued  and  of  most  potent  influence.  Good  books  then  and 
there  were  few  and  expensive.  The  almanac,  insignificant  as 
it  waa  in  appearance,  was  the  literary  event  of  every  year. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Uaniij  Bible  it  oonatituted  the  sole 
leading  of  many  a  colonial  honaehold.  In  every  kitdien  a  nail 
was  provided  to  hang  up  the  fresh  almanac  on  its  yearly  ap- 
pearance. Nightly  it  was  taken  down  and  thumbed  over  until 
it  became  brown  and  ragged,  tattered,  smoked,  and  soiled.  Its 
weather  predictions  were  always  jrravely  consulted  even  after 
their  unreliability  had  been  established.  Its  jokes  and  anecdotes 
formed  a  ])erpetual  fund  of  amusement.  Its  sententious  sayings 
were  accepted  with  awe  and  reverence. 

The  first  American  almanac  was  printed  by  Stephen  Daye  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1G39,  under  the  title  ''An  Almanac, 
calculated  for  New  England,  by  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Mariner.'' 
No  copy  is  known  to  exist,  bnt  Governor  Winthrop  notes  its 
appearance  in  his  Diai^,  and  the  types  and  press  upon  which 
it  was  printed  are  now  in  Harvard  College. 

The  earliest  almanac  in  Boston  was  compiled  by  John  Foster 
in  MuC\,  in  New  York  bv  John  Clapp  in  1687,  in  Philadelphia 
by  Samuel  Aitkin  in  1085.  The  latter  was  the  initial  printincr 
.enterprise  of  the  famous  William  Bradford.  It  was  entitled 
**  Kalendarium  Pennsilvaniense."  Copies  of  the  first  number 
are  now  so  rare  that  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
paid  $520  for  the  one  in  their  possession. 

A  more  important  publication  was  the  ''Poor  Richard 
Almanac,"  which  Benjamin  Franklin  first  printed  in  1728,  and 
edited  as  well  as  printed  from  1732  to  1757.  The  name  was 
partly  suggested  oy  its  older  English  contemporary,  "Poor 
Bobin's  Almanac,"  a  similar  medley  of  jest  and  earnest,  which, 
starting  in  16G1  or  16G2 — some  say  with  the  poet  Horrick 
its  editor — survived  until  1820.  But  the  Poor  Kichurd,  who 
was  Franklin's  nominal  editor,  was  a  humorous  recrudesreiKe  of 
one  Richard  Saunders,  "  Chyrargeon," — or  surgeon, — who  in 
the  seventeenth  century  published  an  almanac  entitled  "  Apollo 
Anglicanns.'' 

By  dint  of  unique  and  humorous  advertising,  aided  by  its 
intrinsic  merits,  Franklin's  almanac  met  with  immediate  and 

continuous  success.  The  terse  proverbs  and  witty  sayings  with 
which  it  abounded,  some  origin nl  but  many  borrowed,  were 
quoted  all  over  the  colonies  for  the  quarter  century  during 
which  Franklin  compiled  and  reprinted  it. 

The  chief  rival  of  the  Poor  Bichard  Almanac  was  one 
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coiTipiled  and  published  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  by  Xatlianicl  Ames, 
father  and  son,  from  172G  to  1775.  It  attained  a  yearly 
circulation  of  some  60,000  copies  throut^h  nuich  the  same  qual- 
ities of  shrewdness,  good  humor,  and  homely  wit  which  had 
made  Poor  Richard  famous. 

As  the  molntionary  war  drew  near,  a  distinct  change 
appeared  in  the  tone  and  character  of  the  Amea  pnblications. 
They  grew  intensely  patriotic  and  anti-British.  Their  sqnibe 
•melt  of  gunpowder.  As,  for  example: 

Fine  weather  for  fighting. 

Who  can  aerve  500  maatera  faithfully  when  they  are  3000  miles 

offt 

stand  forth  the  champion  of  your  country's  eavta 
Nor  fear  the  traitors  aided  by  their  laws! 

Now,  my  bmvtt  eouBtryniaii,  prepare  for  dire  approathlav  dvil 
jrara. 

The  Ames  family  were  the  last  of  the  great  almanac-makeia. 

The  publication  of  almanacs  was  suspended  by  the  actual  out* 
break  of  the  revolution.  On  the  re-establialunent  of  peace, 
better  mail  facilities  brought  the  weekly  newspaper  to  the 
rfmotest  parts  of  the  country  districts,  and  the  almanac,  which 
had  tilled  so  important  a  position,  was  largely  supplanted  as  a 
medium  of  literature  and  popular  philosophy. 

China,  as  usual,  claims  to  have  the  oldest  almanac  in  the 
world.  From  time  immemorial,  so  say  Celestial  historians,  and 
certainly  down  to  the  present  time,  the  astronomical  hoard  of 
Pekin,  acting  under  imperial  sanction,  has  every  year  drawn 
up  a  calendar  which  is  issued  by  the  government,  and  sold  at 
every  huckster  stall  for  the  sum  of  two  cents.  By  imperial  edict 
all  are  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  publish  or  use  any 
other  calendar.  It  is  a  complete  register  of  the  month*  and 
days  of  the  year  according  to  the  Chinese  py«;teni.  of  com- 
mercial forms,  official  ^^ession^^,  and  adjourn ments,  religious 
festivals,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Transactions  suitable 
for  every  day  are  named.  Hence  the  Chinese  masses  apply  to 
it  for  positive  information  as  to  when  they  may,  or  may  not, 
wash  their  persons,  shave  their  heads,  open  sliop,  set  sail, 
celebrate  marriage,  or  perform  any  other  daily  act. 

The  imperial  edict  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  somewhat  parallel 
legal  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  almanacs  granted  to  the 
Stationers'  Company  and  the  universities  by  James  I.  This  was 
in  1775  abolished  throu<ih  the  instrumentality  of  Thomas 
Caman,  a  bookiseller,  who  pained  a  cause  over  tlie  StjTtioners* 
Company,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.   The  bill  brought  in 
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by  Lord  North  in  1799  to  renew  the  priYilege  was  lejected  by  a 

majority  of  45. 

Alum.  The  ston*  nins  that  the  manufacture  of  alum  was 
introduced  into  Yorkshire,  England,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloncr,  who  had  travelled  in  Italy 
and  there  seen  the  rock-beds  from  wliich  tiie  Italians  extracted 
alum.  Riding  one  da^  in  the  neighborhood  of  Guisborough, 
lie  noticed  that  the  foliage  of  the  trees  resembled  in  oolor  that 
of  tike  leaTee  in  the  alum  districts  abroad;  and  afterwards  he 
commenced  an  alum-work  in  the  hills  near  that  town,  sanctioned 
by  a  patent  from  Charles  I.  One  account  says  that  he  smuggled 
over  from  the  Papal  States,  concealed  in  casks,  wofrkmen  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  manufacture,  and  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope  for  this  daring  breach  of  his  own  monopoly.  The 
Sansend  Works  were  established  a  few  years  later.  Subse- 
quently certain  courtiers  prevailed  on  the  king  to  break  faith 
,  with  Sir  Thomas,  and  to  give  one-half  of  the  patent  to  a  rival, 
which  so  exasperated  the  knight  that  he  became  a  Houndhead, 
and  one  of  the  most  relentless  foes  of  the  king.  A  great 
monopoly  of  the  alum-works  was  attempted  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Sir  George  Oolebrook,  who,  being  an 
East  India  director,  got  the  name  of  Shah  Alum.  His  attempt 
failed. 

Aluminium.  In  an  address  by  Dr.  P.  T.  L.  Heroult  at  the 
Chemists*  Club,  in  New  York,  in  1911,  he  predicted  the  coming 
of  the  aluminium  age  in  the  following  words : 

Aluminium  is  slowly  wedging  its  wav  in  the  metal  market  It 
looks  pf^bable  that  In  the  coune  of  ten  or  flftoeii  yean  tiie  MnmrnptKm 
of  the  new  metal  will  be  equal  to  that  of  copper,  and  that  after  the 
golden  age,  the  stone  age,  the  bronae  Sfe,  and  the  iron  age  we  shall 

have  the  aluminium  age. 

Dr.  Heroult,  a  Frenchman,  and  C.  M.  Hall,  an  American, 
are  the  patentees  of  the  Ilall-Heroult  process  for  producing 
aluminium  which  has  made  the  new  metal  a  commercial 
possibility. 

Looking  back  upon  the  past  and  contrasting  it  witb  tlia  * 
present,  the  doctor  continued : 

TwMity-lhre  jears  ago  the  alumliiiaa  Indostry  e|nployed  abeiit  10 
men;  the  production  was  1%  tons  a  year,  the  total  value  of  which  was 
$30,000.  No\vada^"^l  tlio  same  industry  produces  50,000  tons  at  a  value 
of  $20,000,000  and  employs  from  15,000  to  20.000  men. 

II  we  take  iha  average  connimptkm  of  copper  nt  900*000  tons  a 
ynnr  at  a  value  of  13  cents  per  pound,  the  total  value  of  inrrot  metal 
will  he  $234,000,000  a  ynar.  comparing  with  the  $20,000,000  for 
aluminum,  say  one-tenth.  But  13  cenh}  ia  pretty  near  the  rock-bottom 
price  for  eopper.  At  80  cents  per  pound  ahimiiflam  presents  a  gnat 
advaalags  lor  most  nsea. 
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Dr.  Heroult  told  an  amusing  story  about  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  aluminium  in  large  quantities.  He  was  in  a  gloomy 
mood  at  the  time,  he  said.  He  and  his  partner  had  pawned 
everything  in  sight,  with  other  things  which  were  not  in  sight 

Finally  my  partner  had  a  bright  idea.  He  brought  back  from 
home  a  stick  of  aluminium  about  six  inches  long,  which  was  valued 
very  highly  In  his  family  as  a  personal  souvenir  of  Saint  Claire  Deville. 

Aa  we  handed  it  to  the  pawnbroker,  the  latter  said,  "  What  is  that, 
bar  !^i1vt>r?"  We  said,  '*  Better  than  that;  that  ia  alumiaium." 
"Aluminium,"  he  said,    what  is  that!" 

He  weiglied  it  In  hit  hand  and  said,  **  Why,  is  this  hollowt "  We 
said,  *'  No,  that  is  aluminium  and  it  is  worth  120  francs  per  kilo." 
After  some  thought  he  said,  "  Well,  I  will  give  you  2  francs  for  it." 

On  a  hot  summer's  day  40  cents  was  better  than  nothing,  and  we 
took  the  money  with  the  firm  intention  of  buying  the  stick  bade, 
which  we  never  did.  Maybe  that  was  One  of  the  feasons  why,  later 
on,  I  had  to  make  good  and  replace  it. 

I  remember  a  shop  on  the  Qrande  Boulevard  in  Paris  where  there 
was  a  display-of  aluminium  goods,  thimbles,  wedding  rings,  broodies, 
statuettes,  a  few  coils  of  wire,  and  some  quite  interesting  specimens 
of  aluminium  bronze  in  the  form  of  coffee-pots,  sugar-bowls,  etc.  Every 
dae  of  those  articles  had  on  the  Perls  Unlsn  and  sold  IIIm  silver  ware. 

In  the  *90s  this  same  shop  charged  the  same  prices,  althon^  tha 
cost  for  ingots  had  come  as  low  as  25  francs  per  kilo. 

This  was  a  wonderful  time  for  the  aluminium  makers;  they  were 
coining  money,  at  least  on  the  books.  Aluminium  was  being  piled  up 
in  the  store  and  the  stock  of  finished  product  was  reckoned  at  the 
above-named  price.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  Customers  were  scarce, 
and  finally  the  bankers  got  tired  of  lending  money  to  people  who  piled 
up  stock;  it  became  necessary  to  sell. 

Another  price  was  eBtablished,  at  8  francs  per  kilo,  which  did  not 
prove  succmsful,  either.  Then  came  the  6  marks  which  originated 
with  the  Swiss  company;  finally  it  seemed  to  open  the  bung-bole  of 
the  cask. 

Now.  after  various  vicissitudes,  the  price  in  the  old  country  looks 
pretty  near  settled  around  20  cents  per  pound  and  will  vary  probably 
aijconling  to  the  price  of  copper. 

For  several  years  France  was  the  only  country  producing 
aluminium.  The  number  of  French  factories  lias  increased  in 
the  region  of  the  Alps,  especially  in  the  Department  of  Savoie, 
where  there  are  six  establishments. 

Hie  reduction  plant  establiGiied  in  1889  at  Kenhansen  in 
Switzerland  haf^haci  a  moat  enccessfal  existence.  Starting  with 
an  annual  production  of  forty  tons  of  aluminium,  it  turned  out 
no  less  than  2G21  tons  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1910,  valued 
at  more  tiian  $840,000.  The  company  has  several. branches,  all 
operating  successfully.  Its  stock  has  never  yet  paid  less  than 
12  per  cent.;  in  11)00  it  paid  26  per  cent,  on  a  par  value  of 
1000  francs  ($193). 

The  Swiss  control  of  the  aluminium  market,  which  had 
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existed  for  several  years,  passed  away  with  the  opening  of  tbie 
American  factories  at  Niagara.  Neither  Switzerland  nor  France 
possesses  such  rich  mines  of  oxide  of  aluminium  and  such 
sources  of  electrical  energy  as  the  United  States.  Negotiations 
were  begun  in  10 10  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  production  of 
aluminium  and  keeping  up  the  prices,  but  owing  to  th«  attitude 
ot  American  prodiioen»  fhe  movement  has  had  little  success. 

Aluminium  has  become  indispensable  in  the  construction 
of  automobiles,  dirigible  balloons^  and  aeroplanes.  It  is  eni> 
ployed  in  paper  decorations  and  for  wrapping  purposes.  It  has 
been  found  of  enormous  advantage  also  in  the  textile  industry. 

Combined  with  silk  it  makes  a  brilliant  fabric,  which  can 
be  given  any  desired  color.  Hence  it  is  much  used  for  cere- 
monial costumes  and  theatrical  wardrobes.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  uses  it  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  reticules, 
scarfs,  and  various  articles  of  use  and  ornament.  Because  of 
the  high  price  of  copper,  it  has  been  largely  used  as  a  substitute 
for  that  metal  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  cables. 

A  writer  in  Harpe^t  WtMif  finds,  in  an  episode  related  bj 
Pliny,  reason  to  believe  that  aluminum  was  known  to  the 
Homans  and  was  extracted  by  means  of  a  secret  process.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Tiberius  a  worker  in  metals  appeared  at  the 
imperial  ]xilnce.  He  displayed  a  beautiful  cup  made  of  some 
white  metal  that  shone  like  silver.  In  presenting  it  to  Tiberius, 
he  purposely  dropped  it.  Tlie  cup  seemed  to  be  hopelessly 
ruined  by  the  fall,  but  the  artificer  s  hammer  quickly  repaired 
the  damage.  Thus  it  was  seen  that  tiie  metal  was  not  silver. 
It  presented  an  equally  brilliant  appearance,  but  it  was  mofO 
maileftble,  more  durable,  and  much  lighter. 

In  answer  to  queries  put  by  Titaius,  the  artificer  stated 
that  the  mysterious  metal  had  been  extracted  from  an  argil- 
laceooB  earth — in  all  likelihood  the  clay  known  to  modem 
diemists  as  alumina.  He  added  that  the  secret  was  confined 
to  himself  and  to  Jupiter.  This  was  an  unfortunate  avowal. 
Tiberius,  fearing  that  if  so  brilliant  a  metal  could  be  obtained 
from  so  common  a  substance  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  would 
depreciate  to  notliing,  ordered  the  summary  execution  of  the 
discoverer  and  the  destruction  of  all  his  workshops. 

Amaranth.  This  fiower  ia  more  familiarly  known  In 
En^and  and  America  as  loTe-lies-bleeding,  coclrs-comb,  and 
prince's  feather.  It  bears  minute  purple  blossoms  in  compact 
clusters,  each  cluster  surrounded  by  a  close  circle  of  chaff  leafes^ 
▼ery  slow  to  wither.  The  ancients  looked  upon  it  as  the  fiower 
of  immortality.  The  phrase  in  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away,"  is  in  the  original. 
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"the  aniarantliine  crown  of  glory."  The  i)iirplc  flowers  of  the 
amaranth  retain  their  color  always,  and  regain  their  shape 
when  wetted,  and  were  used  by  the  ancients  for  winter  chap- 
lets.  Amaranth  was  strewn  over  the  graves  in  old  Greece. 
Homer  relates  that  the  Theaaalonians  wore  crowni  oC  it  at  tiie 
burial  of  Achilles*  Wreatha  of  amaranth  are  still  worn  and  are 
hung  over  doots  and  windows  by  Swiss  peasants  oil  Aseensioii 
Day.  Milton  speaks  of 

Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 

In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  Tree  of  Life, 

Began  to  bloom;  but  aooB  ior  man's  offence 

To  fceavea  nmoved,  wheie  Ant  it  grew,  Hbtn  grovn, 

Akid  flowers  aloft  Bhadbg  the  Fount  of  Life. 

Prom  heing  the  flower  of  immortality,  amaranth  became, 
by  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  the  ilower  of  death.  In  a 
poem  by  Longfellow  it  crowns  the  brows  of  Azrael,  the  Death 
Angel,  while  the  Angel  of  Life  wears  a  wreath  of  asphodels 
or  daffodils,  the  flowers  of  life.  Because,  perhaps,  deaui  is  as 
strong  as  love,  amaranth  is  an  antidote  for  the  love-philtre. 

The  Swedish  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Amaranth  waa 
instituted  in  the  year  1C53,  by  Christiana,  who  on  the  occasion 
appeared  at  a  fete  in  a  dress  covered  with  diamonds.  At  the 
conclusion  of  tlie  ball  the  Queen  strif)ped  herself  of  the  diamonds 
and  distributed  them  to  the  company,  at  the  same  time  present- 
ing the  new  order  of  knighthood,  consisting  of  a  ribbon  atid 
medal^  with  an  amaranth  in  enamel  surrounded  with  the  Italian 
notto^  Dolce  netla  mimoria,  ^  sweet  in  the  memory.'' 

Amber,  a  hard  Instrooe  resinous  subetence,  now  known  to 
be  a  fossilized  vegetable  gum  which  originally  exuded  from  an 
extinct  kind  of  cone-bearing  trees  standing  in  prehistoric  forests. 
Dirough  the  action  of  centuries  it  has  attained  its  present 
consistency.  T'sually  a  pale  yellow,  it  sometimes  has  a  reddish 
or  brownish  shade.  When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  after  the 
fasliion  and  with  the  scent  of  a  resinous  torch,  showing  that  its 


liquid  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  flies,  ants,  and  even  lizards 
are  often  found  embedded  wiHiin  it.  Evidently  they  had  en- 
tangled themsdves  in  the  gammy  substance  and  it  had  hardened 
around  them,  thousands  of  years  ago.  Hence  the  well-known 
metaphor,  "a  fly  in  amber,"  for  any  trifling  or  worthless  object 
inextricably  connected  with  persons  or  affairs  of  moment.  Thus 
Heine  likens  I^ssing's  enemies  to  flies  in  amber,  because  their 
names  bnvp  been  preserved  in  his  imj)eris]inl)le  words. 

It  was  by  an  allusion  to  this  principle  of  amber  that 
Hiomaa  B.  Beed  made  his  reputation  as  a  wit.     What  first 
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brought  Keed  to  the  front  in  this  way,"  says  Ilenry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  the  Century,  '^was  a  trifling  incident  soon  after  he 
had  taken  his  Mtt  in  Congress.  He  was  saying  a  lev  words  on 
a  meaenie  before  the  House,  when  some  older  member,  thinkini^ 
to  break  him  np^  began  to  interrupt  bim  with  questions.  Beed 
answered  every  one,  till  he  left  his  tormentor  nothing  more 
to  say.  Then  he  faced  the  Speaker  again,  and  drawled,  *  And 
now,  having  embalmed  that  fly  in  the  liquid  amber  of  my 
remarks,  I  will  proceed.' 

**  The  newspapers  of  the  whole  country  told  the  story  next 
day,  and  Beed  found  himself  endowed  with  a  national  reputa^ 
tion." 

The  Greeks  regarded  amber  with  superstitious  rever^ce, 
owing  to  its  mjrsteriotts  origin  and  its  equally  mysterious 
properties.  Thales,  the  sage  of  Miletus,  first  obeerred  (ctrca  600 

B.  C.)  that,  when  rubbed,  amber  becomes  warm  and  attracts 
light  bodies  to  itself  as  the  loadstone  attracts  iron.  This  ob- 
servation was  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  electricity,f^«rpov. 
being  the  Greek  name  for  amber. 

Greek  myth  explained  amber  as  the  tears  droppetl  by 
Phaeton's  sisters,  pityingly  changed  into  poplar  trees  after  Jove 
had  hurled  their  brother  into  the  Eridanus. 

The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  succinum  or  gum-stone, 
which  might  be  a  successful  guess  at  its  origin,  but  more  likely 
was  suggested  by  its  gum-like  look. 

The  ancients  held  that  amber  was  a  cure  for  insanity,  fever, 
and  other  disorders,  when  taken  in  a  drink  or  worn  around  the 
neck  as  an  amulet.  But  it  is  was  especially  valued  for  pur* 
poses  of  adornment.  Xero.  amonfj  other  absurdities,  had  given 
the  name  of  amher  to  tlie  liair  of  his  empress  Poppa?a.  From 
that  moment  amlier  was  a  third  color  much  in  request  with 
the  ladies  of  the  l?oman  court.  Julianus,  superintendent  of 
the  gladiatorial  games  given  by  Nero,  sent  a  knight  to  explore 
the  amber-producing  country.  He  succeeded  in  returning  with 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  of  amber,  including  a  piece-  weighing 
thirteen  pounds. 

The  largest  amber  mines  in  the  world  to-day  are  along  the 
Baltic,  between  Konigsberg  and  Memel  on  the  Pniss^ian  coast. 
Here,  below  a  layer  of  sand  and  clay  about  twenty  feet  in  depth, 
a  stratum  of  bituminous  wood  occurs  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
thick  and  partly  imprcsrnated  with  amher.  Bounded  masses  of 
amber  also  arc  found  under  the  stratum  in  pyrites,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  coarse  sands.  The  mine  is  worked  to  the  depth 
of  one  hundred  feet  by  an  open  excavation  in  the  hill-sides. 
When  the  amber  in  one  spot  is  exhausted,  a  new  excavation 
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lerealfi  it  in  another.  Masses  of  amber  are  also  thrown  up  from 
the  sea  on  these  coasts.  After  a  atorm  when  the  waters  are 
agitated,  men  wade  into  the  sea  and  catch  in  nets  the  aea-weed 

borne  in  by  the  waves.  This  is  spread  upon  tlie  shore,  where 
women  and  children  pick  off  tlie  entangled  bits  of  amber. 

The  finest  specimen  of  amber  in  Europe  is  a  cup  made  of 
that  material  now  at  the  Brighton  Museum,  England.  It  was 
found  at  Hove  in  18T0  together  with  weapons  and  utensils  of 
stone  and  bronze.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
amber  was  made  into  knives  and  forks  with  one  prong  which 
were  used  by  great  princes  and  prelates.  Then  it  was  more 
valuable  than  gold.  Now  it  is  worth  from  $2  to  $50  a  pound, 
according  to  ouality. 

Amb«rgnt  (a  French  word  meaning  gray  amber),  a  gray 
wax-like  anMance,  believed  to.  be  the  product  of  some  dieeaae 
in  the  sperm  whale,  analogous  to  gall-stones.  It  is  found  as  a 
morbid  aecretion  in  the  creature's  intestines,  and.  aometimea, 
after  expulsion,  floating  on  the  surface  of  tropical  seas.  Its 
essential  characteristic  is  a  pungent  and  penetrating  odor,  so 
peculiar  that  art  has  never  been  able  to  contrive  an  imitation 
of  it,  though  invention  has  been  stimulated  by  the  high  price 
attendant  on  its  scarcity.  Inferior  qualities  bring  eight  dollars 
an  ounce;  the  best,  which  is  rarely  seen,  is  rated  at  something 
lilce  fifty  dollars  an  ounce. 

The  largest  single  piece  of  ambergris  known  to  whaling 
annals  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  Ca])tain  James  Earle,  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  the  interior  of  a  whale.  It  weighed 
780  pounds,  and  was  sold  in  chunks  in  various  markets  of  the 
world  for  about  $100,000. 

An  often  quoted  legend  is  that  of  the  British  barque  Aniiope, 
which,  somewliere  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sailed 
from  Newcastle,  Australia,  to  San  Francisco.  On  the  voyage, 
in  latitude  twenty  degrees  south,  a  great  quantity  of  grease  was 
seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  A  calm  prevailed  at 
the  time,  and  the  sailors  drew  up  many  bucketfuls.  With  this 
grease  they  anointed  the  masts,  their  sea  boots  and  oilskins. 
They  regarded  their  find  as  ordinary  grease  and  wasted  it  as 
such.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ^grease''  was  ambergris,  and 
the  waste  was  of  material  worth  something  like  $20,000. 

The  latter  story  is  generally  discredited  bv  experts.  It 
may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  ambergris  is  often  pronounced 
or  written  ambergrease,  whence  the  idea  that  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistence of  grease  or  tliick  oil.  In  reality  it  is  solid,  though  li|^t 
of  weight,  and  dry  to  handle. 

The  New  York  Sun  recently  published  an  interview  with 
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David  C.  Stnll,  who  was  known  as  the  Ambergris  King  from 
tiie  Uct  that  he  presided  over  the  headquarters  of  the  trade  in 
Piorincetowiiy  Mass. 

Good  amhergris^  he  said,  was  worth  more  than  twice  its 
weight  in  gold.  He  himself  had  once  paid  $18,000  for  one 
Inmp  and  1^0,000  for  one  lot  The  Inmp  weighed  98  ponnds. 
At  this  rate  a  eingle  ton  would  he  worth  a  million  dollars.  He 
told  a  story  of  a  Provincetown  man  who  some  thirty  years 
before  had  been  ont  on  his  fir»t  trip  as  captnin  of  a  whaling 
vcffpI.  On  his  way  home  be  stopped  at  one  of  the  Wept  India 
islands.  A  native  offerred  him  five  small  lumps  of  a  dirty- 
looking  Fubstance,  asserting  that  it  was  good  for  something, 
and  explaining  tliat  lie  had  got  these  pieces  from  a  dead  whale 
which  was  ashore  on  a  certain  beach.  He  added  that  there 
was  plenty  more  in  the  carcass. 

Did  the  captain  hoist  all  sail  and  get  to  that  dead  whale  as 
fast  as  the  winds  of  providence  would  permit?  Kot  a  bit  of 
it  He  had  been  sent  out  after  sperm  oil  and  he'd  stick  to  his 
Job.  So  he  gave  the  native  a  pair  of  blue  overalls  and  a  jumper 
for  the  five  dirty  lumps  and  went  on  his  way. 

After  making  port  he  showed  the  five  lumps  to  Mr.  Stull. 
When  the  latter  gave  him  $700  for  them  he  almost  had  a  fit. 
Still  that  sliock  was  nothing  to  what  ho  got  a  little  later,  for 
he  learned  that  another  captain  had  heard  of  the  dead  whale, 
had  got  what  ambergris  still  remained  in  the  carcass,  and  had 
sold  it  in  Xew  York  for  $30,000.  It  was  estimated  that  this 
whale  must  have  contained  at  least  $50,000  worth  of  ambergris. 

**But  the  whalers  of  to-day/*  concliidi'd  ilr.  Stull,  '*are  a 
more  canny  lot.  In  fact  they  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme. 
They  not  only  open  up  a  captured  whale  the  very  first  thing 
to  look  for  ambergris,  but  they  pick  up  from  the  flotsam  of  the 
sea  all  sorts  of  possible  and  impossible  stuff  under  the  fond 
delusion  that  they  are  taking  a  fortune  aboard." 

Ambergris  has  been  used  for  centuries  in  the  sacerdotal 
rites  of  the  ehorch^  and  with  fragrant  guma  was  frequently 
burned  in  the  apartments  of  royalty.  To  some  extent  it  was 
employed  as  a  medicine  and  also  as  a  flavoring  extract.  Xow- 
adays  it  is  utilized  almost  exclusively  by  perfumers  in  the 
preparation  of  fine  scents. 

So  far  nothing  has  heen  discovered  which  will  take  the 
place  of  ambergris  as  a  base  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery. 
It  is  the  best  binder  known.  Dissolved  in  alcohol  it  holds  also 
In  aolntion  the  vaiioua  oils  and  essences  of  which  perfumes  are 
eompoeed. 
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The  quality  of  a  perfume  depends  very  largely  on  the 

amount  of  ambergris  it  contains.  The  best  Frendi  perfuraeri 
use  six  ounces  of  ambergris  to  a  gallon.  One  or  two  nianu- 
facturcrg  in  tliis  country  use  the  same  proportion.  Others 
put  in  four  ounces. 

In  cheaper  perfumes  it  is  cut  down  to  two  ounces,  and  so 
on  until  the  very  lowest  grades  are  readied  in  which  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  ambergris.  The  consequence  is  that  the  mixture 
haa  no  permanence  whatever. 

Ambergris  waa  anciently  supposed  to  be  identical  with  sper- 
maceti, the  sperm  of  the  whale,  and  its  difference  from  amber, 
a  vegetable  resin,  was  not  fully  understood.  So  recently  as 
152G  John  Leo  says  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco":  "Upon  this  shore  there  is  great  store  of  amber 
to  be  found,  which  the  Portuguese  and  Fessian  merchant?;  buy 
very  cheap,  i.e.,  less  than  a  ducat  per  ounce.  Some  say  'tis 
whale's  dung  and  otliers  of  spermaceti,  which  being  hardened 
by  the  sea  ia  cast  upon  the  next  shore."  Culpcper,  in  1654, 
dliatinguishea  between  ambergris  and  spermaceti,  but  says  noth- 
ing as  to  the  source  of  either.  Lemeiy,  ^  Traits  XJniversel  des 
Drogues"  (1727),  was  better  informed. 

No  longer  than  thirty  years  ago  was  it  known  that  amber« 
gris  is  found  in  the  head  of  wliales.  The  first  light  thrown  upon 
the  subject  in  Paris  waa  through  the  lectures  .of  the  late  Abb6 
Bourdclot. 

Amen  Comer,  in  Paternoster  Pow,  Tjondon.  In  1831 
Sydney  Smith,  newly  appointed  to  a  i)rebendal  stall  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  writes,  "  I  have  just  taken  possession  of  my 
preferment.  The  house  is  in  Amen  Comer, — en  awkward  name 
on  a  card,  and  an  awkward  annunciation  to  the  coachman  on 
leaving  our  fashionable  mansion." 

To-day  Amen  Comer  is  chiefly  modem,  though  two  brick 
houses  next  to  the  great  claret-painted  wooden  gates  that  shut 
in  Amen  Court  are  a  survival  from  the  past.  In  Amen 
Court  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  seventeenth  century  houses, 
facing  the  back  of  Stationers'  Hall,  which  were  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  court  is  the  ecclesiastical  residence 
for  many  of  the  dignitaries  connected  with  St.  Paul's.  The 
name  "Amen  Comer''  became  famoiit  in  American  politics  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  because  it  waa 
facetionaly  bestowed  upon  a  portion  of  the  ciitrance  hall  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New  York,  where  Thomas  C,  Flatt, 
the  local  Bepublican  boss,  used  to  gather  his  henchmen  around 
him. 

America.   The  origin  of  this  name  for  the  two  continents 
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of  the  western  liemisphere  is  not  absolutely  settled,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  tends  to  these  conclusions : 

That  it  was  coined  from  the  name  of  an  Italian  explorer, 
a  miondam  companion  of  Cdinmlras,  Amerigo  Yetpncci  (latin- 
ized according  to  medinml  enstom  into  Amerions  Yespncius), 
who  was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
American  mainland;  that  the  coiner  was  one  Martin  Wald- 
aeemiiller  *  (known  to  literature  by  his  grseco-latinized  pseudo- 
nymo  of  Martinus  Hylacomylus) ;  that  the  word  so  coined  first 
appeared  in  a  book  entitled  "  Cosmographino  Introductio/' 
printed  in  April,  1507,  at  the  village  of  St.  Die  in  Lorraine, 
and  that  its  appliration  was  tlien  limited  to  South  America, 
editors  and  publishers  accepting  the  current  misconception  that 
the  West  Indies  discovered  by  Columbus  were  part  of  the  main- 
land of  Aria.  Hence  the  little  tillage  of  St.  Di6,  not  in- 
felicitously  styled  the  Baptismal  Font  of  America,  has  acquired 
an  interest  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  Founded  about 
A.  D.  6G0  by  St.  Deodate,  ex-bishop  of  Nevers,  its  name  was 
successively  abridged  to  Saint  Deodat,  Saint  Diez,  Saint  Diey, 
and  finally,  by  an  edict  of  Pope  Leo  IX  to  the  St.  Die  of 
modern  times.  About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Walter 
Liid,  secretary  to  Ben6  II,  duke  of  I>orraine,  joined  some  of 
the  canons  of  the  monastery  at  Saint  Die  in  establishing  a  club 
or  society  for  mutual  inspiration  and  assistance,  under  the  title 
of  the  Oymnase  Yoegien,  or  Academj^  of  the  Yosges, — Saint 
Di^  being  situated  in  those  mountams.  The  fame  of  this 
society  attracted  thither  certain  scholarly  neighbors,  notable 
among  whom  were  Martin  Waldaeemiiller,  from  Freiburg  in 
Baden,  and  Matthias  Kingmann,  a  native  of  Schlettstadt  in 
Alsace.  In  1494  the  Gymnasium  acquired  one  of  those  newly 
invented  and  marvellous  machines,  a  printing-press,  which 
in  the  year  1507  turned  out  the  "  Cosmographiae  Introductio." 
Its  full  title  may  he  thus  translated:  "An  Introduction  to 
Cosmography,  together  with  some  Principles  of  Geography 
necessary  to  the  purpose.  Also,  Four  Toy  ages  of  Americus 
Yespucius.  A  Description  of  Unimsal  Geo^aphy,  both  Stereo- 
metrical  and  Planometrical,  together  with  what  was  unknown 
to  Ptolemy  and  has  been  recently  discovered." 

liiis  book  was  the  joint  production  of  Waldseemiiller  and 
.Kingmann,  but  the  letter's  labors  seem  to  have  been  confined 
to  translating  Vespucci's  Italian  into  Latin.   Certainly  Wald- 


•  "  Wald-8e<»-TnUIler  "  in  Gorman  means  *'  millor  of  the  Inko  in  the 
woods."  In  Greek  *'  hyle "  means  a  forest  and  mylos "  a  miller. 
Btnee  Vbm  eonpoimd  Hjiaeomylus,  frequently  corrupted  into  naisomiliia. 
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seemiil  cr  wrote  the  famous  paragraph  in  the  introduction,  now 
imprinted  on  the  memories  of  American  geographers,  wliich 
suggested  that,  as  each  of  the  three  older  continents  (Euroj>e, 
Asia,  Africa)  had  a  name,  this  newly  discovered  one  also  should 
have  a  name.  Here  is  the  original  Latin  text,  and  its  Engliah 
equivalent: 

Kunc  vero  et  hae  partes  sunt  latiua  lustratae,  et  alia  quarta  pA.rs 
per  Americum  Veaputium  (ut  in  Hequentibus  audietur)  inventa  eat, 
quam  non  video  cur  quia  jure  vetet  ab  Americo  inventore,  aagacis 
iqgenio  viro,  Amerigen  quasi  Ameriet  terrain,  aive  Amerieam  dioeiidiamj 
eum  et  Europa  et  Asia  a  mulieribuA  Hua  sortita  sint  nomina. 

Now  verily,  as  tliose  parts  are  more  extensively  explored,  and 
another  fourth  part  haB  been  discovered  by  Americua  Veaputiua  (a» 
will  hereafter  appear),  I  lee  no  reason  why  any  one  ehoiild  forbid  tlii0 
to  be  named  Amerige,  after  Americua,  the  discoverer,  a  wise  and 
aapncious  man,  or  as  much  as  to  say  the  land  of  Americus,  or  indeed 
America,  ina-smuch  as  both  ffurope  and  Asia  nave  a  feminine  form 
of  name  from  the  names  of  women. 
• 

Let  us  give  Lud,  the  ducal  secretary,  all  the  credit  that  is 
due  to  him  also.  Tn  the  same  year,  1507,  and  probably  before 
the  appearance  of  tiie  "  Cosmographiae  Introductio,"  he  had 
published  a  four-ieaved  pamphlet,  "  Speculi  Orbis  Declaratio,'* 
condensing  the  narratives  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  also  con- 
taining some  Latin  verses  ending  as  follows : 

Sed  quid  plura:  sHu,  gentis,  moreaque  repto 
Americi  parva  mole  libelioa  habet. 

But  bold,  enough!   Of  the  American  raee, 

New  found,  the  home,  the  manners  here  you  tnos^ 
By  our  small  book  set  forth  in  little  spaee. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  Waldseemiiller  who  drew  and  engraved 
the  mappo  mundi,  or  map  of  the  world,  affixed  to  the  **  Intro* 
ductio/'  On  this  map  the  name  of  America  designates  a 
nmom  strip  of  land  then  thought  to  be  an  accarate  outline  (xf 
tbe  soathem  continent,  the  fint  attempt  ever  mada  by  any 
cartographer  to  locate  it  under  that  designation. 

The  only  plausible  opponent  of  the  Vespucci  theory  is  Dr. 
Jules  Marcou.  He  claims  that  the  explorer  was  baptized 
Alberioo  (or  Albericus  in  Latin),  but  that  the  name  Americus 
or  Americo  was  unknown  in  Italy,  or  indeed  anywhere  in  the 
old  world,  before  the  year  1504.  It  comes,  he  insists,  from  a 
certain  ridge  of  mountains  near  Costa  Rica  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  called  by  the  natives  Amerrique.  Of 
course  it  was  not  spelled  so  in  a  lancruaire  which  had  no  letters 
or  spellincr.  This  chain  was  sui)po?od  to  be  the  Eldorado  of 
the  new  world.    Hence  Amerrique  became  the  favorite  name 
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among  gold  hunters  seeking  transatlantic  and  transpacific 
aliorei,  Foasiblj  Vespucius  had  it  on  the  brain,  talked  largely 
about  it»  and  imving  been  named  Alberioo  was  nidmamed 
Americo.  Thia  ia  tlurown  out  merely  as  a  an^gestion.  What 
appean  certain  to  Maroon  ia  that  he  never  aigned  the  name 
Amenoo. 

America,  Coat  of  ita  Discovery.  A  Chicago  antiquary  has 
ascertained  that  the  famous  first  voyage  of  Colombus  cost  only 
$7000  in  terms  of  our  present  currency. 

Isabella  of  Spain  did  not  lx?ar  the  wliole,  or  even  the 
greater  part,  of  the  expense.  The  two  brothers,  Martin  and 
Vicente  Pinzon,  who  respectively  commanded  the  Pinto  and  the 
Nina,  while  Colmnbns  himself  managed  the  Santa  Maria,  not 
only  sunplied  two  of  the  vessels  of  the  tittle  fleet,  hnt  also  con- 
irioDtea  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
equipment  and  maintenance. 

The  account  books  of  the  Pinzons,  lately  discovered,  show 
what  the  brothers  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  America,  or, 
at  least,  what  were  certain  of  the  more  important  items  of 
expense  incidental  to  the  expedition.  Columbus  in  his  capacity 
of  commander  received  the  munificent  sum  of  1500  pesetas,  or 
about  $300  a  year,  while  his  two  captains  received  900  pesetas 
a  year.  The  memhera  of  the  eiewa  are  said  to  have  received  50 
reals  a  month,  which  would  amount  to  ahout  $2.50  in  current 
cash.  The  cost  of  the  food  was  fixed  at  six  pesetas  a  month  for 
each  man,  which  is  to  say  ahout  $1.50  for  the  month,  and  four 
to  five  cents  a  day.  The  cannon  of  all  three  ships  cost  about 
14,000  pesetas,  or  not  very  much  more  than  it  will  co«;t  to  fire 
a  single  charge  from  one  of  the  big  cannon  on  the  latest  dread- 
noughts. From  August,  1492,  to  March,  1403,  the  duration  of 
the  first  expedition,  Columbus  is  said  to  have  given  to  his 
pilots  and  sailors,  according  to  these  old  account  books,  22,000 
pesetas  as  their  pay. 

The  espedition  appean  to  have  cost  altogether  ahout  86,000 
pesetas,  or  a  little  over  $7000  in  the  money  of  to-day. 

Amcrici.  This  famous  yacht  was  built  at  New  York  hv 
Oeoige  Steers  and  launched  in  March,  1851.  Her  principal 
owner  was  J.  C.  Stevens,  who  in  1844  had  founded  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  and  become  its  first  commodore.  She  was  of 
the  type  known  as  a  New  York  pilot-boat.  Her  trial  races 
were  sailed  against  the  sloop  Maria,  also  owned  by  Commodore 
Stevens.  The  Maria  was  known  as  the  fastest  yacht  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  thought  the  America  did  well  in  winning  one 
race  out  of  tiiree;  The  year  1851  was  notable  for  the  opening 
ol  the.flxat  world'a  liiv  «rer.held,  at  the  Cxjttal  Palace  m 
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London.   Among  the  ceremonies  attending  the  opening  was  s 
great  international  yacht-race  at  Cowes,  England.  The  Arm^rica 
was  sent  over  to  represent  the  nation  which  had  built  her  and 
whopc  colors  she  bore.    She  sailed  across  tlie  ocean  in  pcventeen 
days  under  cruising  rig.    From  the  moment  of  her  arrival  at 
Cowes  she  became  an  object  of  curiosity  and  apprehension. 
The  fame  of  the  New  York  pilot-boats,  then  as  now  swift  and 
seaworthy  vessels,  was  great  in  England.    "The  most  sing^ular 
unanimity  prevailed,''  wrote  the  correspondent  of  the  New  Y^orh 
Herald,  "  that  the  *  Yankee'  ^as  she  is  most  improperly  styled) 
was  able  to  outsail  creation,  with  the  exception,  at  least,  of 
another  Y'ankee,  the  Maria,    Yet  still  the  lurking  hope,  which 
ever  filled  Mr.  Micawber's  bosom,  that  'something  might  turn 
up'  to  save  the  honor  of  the  old  land,  was  lingering  aroiind 
many  a  heart,  and  now  and  then  the  cheerful  assurance  would 
hurst  forth  that,  even  If  the  America  carried  off  the  cup  this 
time,  there  would  he  half  a  score  of  British  schooners  this  time 
twelvemonth  ready  and  ahle  to  heat  her.    She  was  'only  a 
trick  of  build ;  *  she  would  only  win  once  and  then  be  found  out/* 
Among  the  crowds  came  majesty  itself.   The  royal  family 
and  the  court  shared  in  the  universal  curiosity  excited  by  the 
stranger.    The  royal  yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  bore  its 
distinguished  namesakes  down  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  gratify 
this  curiosity. 

The  Rcp^atta  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  was  scheduled  for 
Friflay,  August  22,  1^51.    A  challenge  cup  made  of  silver  was 
to  be  the  guerdon  of  the  victor.    Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  the 
yachts  were  at  their  stations  off  the  club-house,  the  America 
lying  considerably  astern, — a  strange-looking  craft  enough,  with 
her  long,  low  b'ack  hull,  her  breadth  of  beam  and  her  thick, 
fit  iff -looking,  rakish  masts.    Pitted  against  her  were  fourteen 
yachts,  of  which  six  were  schooners  and  eight  cutters.  Among 
these  were  the  flower  of  the  English  sporting  navy,  the  choicest 
products  of  transatlantic  shipbuilding  skill.  At  iea  o'clock  the 
signal  gun  was  fired  from  the  club-house.   Before  the  smote 
had  weU  cleared  away  the  fleet  was  under  way,  moring  steidily 
to  the  east  with  the  tide  and  a  gentle  breeae.  The  only  laggard 
was  the  America,  which  did  not  move  for  a  second  or  so  after 
the  others.  Steamers,  short  boats,  and  yachts  of  all  sizes  bunsd 
along  on  each  side  of  the  course  and  spread  away  for  miles  orer 
the  rippling  son. 

If  the  British  heart  leaped  with  a  momentary  exultation 
over  the  slowness  of  the  America  in  getting  under  way,  it  was 
only  momrntnrv.  She  soon  bejran  to  creep  up  on  her  opponents, 
passing  some  of  the  cutters  to  windward.  In  a  quarter  of  so 
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hour  sbe  left  them  all  beliind,  save  only  the  Constance,  Beatrice, 
and  Pairy  Queen,  which  were  well  together,  and  went  along 
muotly  with  the  light  breese.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
she  was  dear  of  them  all.  Off  Sandown  Bay,  the  wind  fresh- 
ening, fihe  carried  away  her  jib-boom,  but,  aa  ahe  was  well 
handJed,  the  miehap  produced  no  ill  effect,  her  competitors 
gaining  a  trifle,  but  not  approaching  her.  From  the  moment 
she  rounded  St.  Catherine's  Point  the  race  was  practirally  over. 

**  Pshaw,  sir!  catch  her?"  said  an  old  sea-dog  to  the  Herald 
correspondent,  ^  You  might  aa  well  set  a  bulldog  to  catch  a 
bare.'' 

When  finally  she  renrhed  the  Ptartin^^  vessel  at  p.m. 
there  was  no  competitor  in  eight,  but  twenty  minutes  later  the 
Aurora  arrived  at  the  stake-boat  and  was  awarded  second 
honor?. 

In  the  JUustrated  London  Journal,  a  few  days  later,  ap- 
peared a  cartoon  whicli  showed  the  interior  of  the  cabin  of  the 
royal  yacht.  The  queen  was  at  lunch,  waiting  the  return  off 
the  Needles  of  the  racers.    Her  Majesty  says: 

•*  Signal  master,  are  the  yachts  in  sight?  "  • 
**  Yes,  may  it  please  your  Majeaty." 
-•Wbieh  to  arrtf 

The  Amerirar 

**  Which  iB  second?" 

•*  Ah,  your  Majesty,  there  is  no  second!  ** 

The  victory  was  received  by  the  British  public  with  pood- 
natured  rejjret.  Something  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  is 
fhown  in  the  following  verses  that  appeared  at  the  time  in  the 
London  Punch: 

The  Battlc  of  the  Yatchfr.  or  the  Viciobt  or  the  Yankee 

Yacht  Amkkh'a. 

A  Pathetic  Copy  of  V^erses  Made  by  a  British  Tar  at  Spithead. 

Oh,  weep  ye  British  sailors  true. 

Above  or  under  hatches, 
Here^s  Tankee  Doodle  been  and  oobm 

And  beat  our  craekeat  yatehes. 
They  started  all  to  run  a  race. 

And  wor  well  timed  with  watches; 
But  oh  I  thej  never  had  no  ehance. 
Bad  maj  of  oar  yatebea. 

Hie  Yankee  she  delayed  at  first. 

Says  they,  "  She'll  never  catch  us,** 
And  flung  up  their  tar|>aulin  hate— 

The  owners  of  the  yatches! 
Bnt  pteacntly  she  walked  alonjr* 

"  Oh  dear,"  »ays  they,  "  she'll  match  ua,* 
And  stuck  on  their  tarpaulin  hats. 

The  ownen  of  the  yatches. 
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Then  deep  we  ploughs  along  the  sea 

The  Yankee  ecar^y  scratclu^M ; 
And  cracks  on  every  stitch  of  sail 

Upon  our  stafsering  yatches. 
But  one     one  ene  paaaee  us 

While  bitterly  we  watches 
And  utter  imprecations  on 

The  builder  of  our  yatchea. 

And  now  she's  quite  hull  down  ahead. 
Her  eails  likelittle  patchee. 

For  sMld  barges  and  cotters  we 

May  sell  our  Ijoasted  yatches. 
We  faintly  hear  the  club-house  gun— 

The  silver  cup  she  matehee, 

And  all  the  English  ohihs  are  done^ 
The  English  clubs  of  yatchea! 

They  say  she  didn't  po  by  wind. 

But  wheels,  and  springs,  and  satchel. 
And  thafe  the  wa^  she  weathered  on 

Our  quickest  going  yatchea. 
But  them's  all  lies,  I'm  bound  to  say— 

Although  they're  told  by  batchee— 
Twas  bulk  of  hull  and  cut  of  saU 

That  did  for  all  our  yatches. 

But  novelty,  I  hear  them  say, 

Fresh  novelty  still  hatches! 
Tlie  Yankee  yacht  the  keels  will  lay 

Of  many  new  club  yatches. 
And  then  we'll  challenge  Yankeeland« 

From  Boston  Bay  to  Natchez, 
To  run  their  erackest  eraft  agin 
Our  spick  and  span  new  yatches. 

Soon  after  the  victory  nn  English  nobleman,  Lord  de 
Blaquiere,  bought  the  Anicrica,  selling  her  subsequently  to 
Viscount  Templeton,  wlio  changed  her  name  to  Camilla.  After 
being  in  commission  for  short  periods^  she  wts  laid  np  at  Cowes 
and  Gosport  nntil  1859,  and  in  that' year  was  taken  to  Fitcher^s 
Yard  at  Northfleet  on  the  Thames.  When  hanled  oat  ot  the 
water,  she  was  found  to  be  so  rotten  that  she  was  entirely  re- 
built. Pitcher  taking  out  the  frames  and  substituting  new 
frames  of  the  same  shape  in  English  oak.  Her  planking  was 
stripped  and  replaced  with  teak  and  elm,  and  she  was  redeeked, 
80  that  a  practically  new  vessel  of  the  same  form  was  turned 
out  of  the  repair  sliops.  Nothing  of  the  old  America  survived 
save  the  golden  ea^le  which  formerly  graced  her  stern,  and  this 
had  been  left  behind  at  Gosport. 

The  enbsequent  history  of  the  Amtrica  moat  be  sommariKd 
as  briefly  as  pHDSsible.  At  the  ontbreak  of  the  civil  war  the  was 
purchased  from  her  English  owner  by  some  one  in  Sawmah, 
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where  she  arrived  late  in  1861.  Her  purchaser's  name  hn 
mot  been  preserved  in  the  customs  records.  At  Savannah  a 
gun  was  mounted  on  her  and  she  was  renamed  the  Mmphis. 
She  was  no  longer  a  racing  yacht,  but  a  blockade  runner  and 
despatch  boat  for  the  Confederaqr.  Lurking  about  the  Florida 
keya^  dodging  men-of-war,  and  now  and  then  slipping  oyer  to 
Nassau  or  Bermuda,  she  lived  the  life  of  a  pirate  schooner. 
Finally  she  was  trapped  in  the  St.  John's  River  in  Florida.  A 
gunboat  was  sent  to  capture  her.  To  prevent  this  her  captain 
scuttled  and  sunk  her.  She  was  floated,  and  assigned  to  the 
government  for  the  use  of  the  Naval  Academy,  who  restored  to 
her  the  old  name  of  Am§rka*  In  1870  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment sold  her  for  $6000  to  General  Bntler,  in  whose  family 
she  still  remains. 

The  late  Dixon  Kemp  from  time  to  time  called  attention  to 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  golden  eagle  taken  off  the  America's 
stem  might  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  at  Rydo. 
England,  this  hostelry  being  just  opposite  the  entrance  to  Ryde 
Pier.  Winfield  Thomson,  in  his  "  History  of  the  America's 
Cup,"  says:  "  She  left  the  yard  at  Xorthfleet  minus  the  golden 
eagle  and  scroll  that  had  adorned  her  stern,  and  for  years  that 
patriotic  emblem  graced  the  parapet  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  at  Ryde, 
a  sign  of  a  publican.'' 

Some  time  in  May,  1911,  the  bird  was  reported  to  have 
flcrvn  from  its  perch,  or,  in  Thomson^a  more  mellifluous  lan- 
guage, "  that  patriotic  emblem  no  longer  graced  the  parapet  of 
the  Eagle  Hotel."  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Field  learned 
that  the  eagle  had  been  bought  by  Messrs.  Piirnell  and  Piirnell 
of  Ryde.  "  The  eagle  is  a  nice  piece  of  decorative  carving," 
says  this  authority,  "and  is  well-proportioned  and  in  perfect 
preservation.  It  seems  to  be  carved  from  pine.  It  is  nine 
feet  across  the  wings,  and  is  two  feet  nine  inches  high.  A 
alight  curve  is  observable  in  its  structure^  as  the  bird  and  scroll 
originally  spread  across  the  curved  stem  of  tiie  yacht.  Mesan. 
Pnmell  have  gone  to  considerable  trouble  to  ascertain  how  the 
Ammco'a  eagle  came  to  be  placed  over  the  Eagle  Hotel.  It 
was  removed  from  her  stern  before  she  went  up  to  Pitcher's 
Yard,  Northfleet,  in  1859,  by  rnmpor  and  Nicholsons,  at 
Gosport,  and  an  old  pensioner  of  Camper  and  Nicholsons, 
William  Nobbs,  recollects  seeintr  the  eagle  in  their  store  at 
Gosport,  after  its  removal  from  the  stern  of  the  yacht.** 

In  order  to  preserve  the  history  of  the  America's  eagle, 
several  aflldavita  have  been  made  in  connection  with  its  removal 
from  Gosport  to  Ryde,  which  are  of  interest.  Amonflr  othere, 
Geoige  Qawn,  a  former  yacht  hand,  teetifled  as  foUows: 
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I  remembsr  ptrfectly  well  the  intematfoiial'  yacht  nice  in  the 
Solent  which  was  won  by  the  schooner  America  from  the  Arrow  in  the 
year  1851.  As  a  lad  1  was  with  ray  father  employed  on  Lord  Templeton'a 
yaeht  the  Smoke  Piggy  ftnd  in  the  ye^r  of  the  race  remember  quite  well 
•ailing  to  Gosport  and  there  seeing  the  America  on  the  beach  with  this 
eagle  on  her  stern.  I  also  remember  the  stir  and  talk  that  was  caused 
when  the  America  had  been  at  Gosport  and  the  eagle  which  was  on  her 
stern  wis  brought  to  Ryde  nnd  fixed  on  the  Eagle  Hotel,  where  tiie 
same  always  has  Iwen  and  now  remains.  (See  New  York  Evening  Poet, 
June  7,  lOlL) 

In  1912  the  eagle  came  into  the  possession  of  the  New  Yoik 
Yacht  Club. 

America's  Cup.  This  trophy,  which  was  won  by  the  yacht 
America  in  1851  (see  above  entry),  is  alternatively  known  as 
"the  Queen's  cup.'* 

The  latter  name  is  pomctinies  docmod  an  error.  Would-be 
experts  have  pointed  out  that  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Cup 
competed  for  in  the  famous  race  at  Cowes  was  established  by 
the  l{oyal  Yaclit  Club  and  not  by  the  (^uecn.  True  enough. 
But  these  critics  forget  a  strange  bit  of  boorishness  on  the 
part  of  the  English  yachting  auworities.  After  the  race  they 
refoaed  to  give  the  Atneriea  the  trophy  she  had  won,  presenting 
it  instead  to  one  of  her  hadly  beaten  opponents.  Queen  Victoria, 
hearing  of  the  nnsportsmanlike  proceeding,  immediately  pre- 
sented another  cup.  It  is  this  duplicate  cup  which  is  held  to-day 
by  the  New  York  Yaclit  Club. 

The  America's  cup  is  a  silver  pitcher,  worth  originally 
one  hundred  f^uineas.  By  common  consent  it  became  the  prop- 
erty of  vStevens  after  the  victory.  He  presented  it  to  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  of  which  he  was  commodore.  In  1857  it 
was  dedicated  as  "perpetually  a  challenge  cup  for  friendly 
competition  between  foreign  countries.''  The  trophy  at  once 
assamed  a  new  value  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  cost.  In  place 
of  being  forgotten  after  a  few  years,  like  the  ordinair  challenge 
cups,  it  has  become  more  and  more  famous  with  each  recurring 
struggle  for  its  possession,  until  to-day  it  is  looked  upon  with 
covetous  eyes  by  the  entire  foreign  yachting  world. 

The  first  effort  to  win  back  the  silver  trophy  was  made  on 
August  8,  1870,  by  James  Ashbury's  English  schooner  yacht 
Cambria.  She  contended  against  a  fleet  of  American  keel  and 
centre-board  schooners  which  started  from  anchorage.  The 
centre-board  Magic  won  the  race,  beating  the  Engtish  yacht  by 
39  minutes,  12.3  seconds. 

The  America  was  among  the  cup-defenders.  The  Navy 
Department,  to  which  she  l^longed,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  patriotic  sentiment,  had  put  her  in  racing  trim  and  entered 
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her  for  the  contest  She  gave  a  good  account  of  herself,  coming 
in  fourth  and  beating  the  Cawiria  (which  came  in  fifth)  by 
13  minutes,  47.5  seconds. 

Ampulla.  The  legend  of  the  ampulla  brought  from  heaven 
by  a  white  dove,  and  containing  the  oil  with  which  the  Frank 
king  Clovis  was  anointed  by  St.  Reray  at  his  baptism,  in  496, 
is,  as  every  respectable  legend  ought  to  be,  considerably  younger 
than  the  fact  it  relates  to.  It  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
by  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Bbeims,  who  was  bom  in  806  and 
died  in  982.  The  ampulla  was  always  used  thereafter  at  the 
coronation  of  the  kinga  ci  France  down  to  Charles  being 
kept  at  Bheims  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Btoy.  It  was  a  glass  vial, 
forty-one  millimetres  high,  with  an  aperture  sixteen  millimetres 
in  circumference.  It  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  "gruel  thick 
and  slab,'*  which,  in  tlie  long  run,  had  become  solidified  and 
of  a  reddish-brown  color.  AVhen  it  was  time  to  use  it  at  the 
ceremony  of  coronation,  the  High  Prior  of  St.  R^my,  from 
whose  neck  the  rich  shrine  which  contained  it  hxm^  by  a  silver 
chain,  scooped  from  it  a  particle  by  means  of  a  golden  needle, 
and  this  was  mingled  with  the  chrism  (a  compound  of  oil  and 
balm),  preparatory  to  the  anointing  of  the  king. 

The  legend  says  that  there  was  snch  relation  between  the 
Tial  and  the  life  of  the  reigning  king  as  caused  the  bulk  of 
the  balm  it  contained  to  diminish  if  his  health  happened  to  be 
impaired.  The  ampulla  was  destroyed  in  1793  by  Kuhl,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention,  then  appointed  commissioner  in  the 
department  of  the  Marne.  But  before  delivering  the  vial  to 
that  officer.  Abbe  Seraine,  the  cure  of  St.  R^my,  took  out  of  it 
a  part,  which  was  reverently  kept  in  a  crystal  vessel  enclosed 
in  a  silver-gilt  shrine,  and  was  used  for  the  last  time  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  X,  in  1825. 

Andes,  Christ  of  the.  At  Cambre  Pass,  on  the  mountain 
frontier  between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Bepublic  and  nearly 
13,000  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  stands  a  colossal  statue 
bearing  the  above  name.  Cast  in  the  bronze  from  the  cannon 
of  opposing  Cliileans  and  Argentines,  it  was  placed  on  the 
boundary  line  in  March^  1904,  as  a  symbol  of  the  perpetual 
peace  which  then  and  there  was  sworn  to  by  the  rival  nations. 
"Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  to  dust,"  says  an  in- 
scription on  its  base,  than  shall  the  people  of  Argentine  and 
Chili  break  the  peace  to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer."  The  entire  monument 
consists  of  a  fii^ure  of  the  Savior,  twenty-six  feet  high,  placed 
on  a  gigantic  column  surmounted  by  a  globe,  whereon  the  con- 
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fijo^ration  of  the  earth  is  outlined.  One  haad  holds  'a  cross 
and  the  other  is  extended  in  blessing. 

Apes  in  Hell,  Leading.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
saying  that  old  maida  are  doomed  to  lead  apes  in  hell  ? 

This  question  has  never  been  definitely  settled,  Steevens 
explains  it  by  saying  that  the  ^  leading  of  apes  in  hell "  is  an 
act  of  retribution  to  be  performed  by  women  who  hare  aToided 
the  responsibilities  of  caring  for  children^  leading  ihem  abont 
in  this  life. 

Malone  says  that  this  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  bear- 
ward,  who  carried  an  ape  along  with  his  bear.  Beatrice  says 
("Much  Ado  About  Nothing/'  Act  ii,  Sc.  1) : 

Therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest 
Of  the  bear-ward,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell. 

The  explanation  given  by  Xares  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
word  **  ape "  is  synonymous  with  the  word  "  fool,"  it  means 
that  coquettes  who  here  lead  men  on  without  the  intention  of 
marrying  them  will  be  doomed  to  do  the  same  hereafter. 

Donee  says  that  homicides  and  adnlterera  were  formerly 
compelled  to  lead  an  ape  by  the  neck^  witii  the  tail  of  the  ape 
in  their  mouths. 

There  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  a  warrant  of  Richard  III, 
appointing  John  Brown  to  the  office  of  bear-herd,  which  speaks 
of  his  "diligent  service  to  tlie  king"  as  the  ground  for  grant- 
ing him  the  privilege  of  wandering  about  the  country  leading 
bears  and  apes.  (See  also  Walsh:  Handy-book  of  Literary 
Curiosities,  p.  64.) 

Appendicitis.  How  recently  this  disease  has  come  into 
prominence  with  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  may  bo 
realized  from  the  fact  that  the  word  does  not  malce  its  appear- 
ance in  the  great  New  English  Dictionary  "  published  by  the 
Oxford  Press.  Dr.  Murray,  the  editor,  explained  this  omission 
in  a  letter  to  Notes  and  Queries: 

When  the  portion  of  the  dictionary  dealing  with  app-  was  written 
in  1883,  we  had  before  us  a  single  referenoe,  from  a  recent  medical 
Boaroe,  for  this  word.  As  words  in  *4l{t  ate  not  (in  orij^in)  Engtlih  in 
form,  but  Grseco-Latin,  and  thus  do  not  come  within  the  aoope  of  an 
English  dictionary,  unless,  like  bronchitis,  thoy  happen  to  he  in  English 
use,  I  referred  our  quotation  for  appendicitis  to  a  well-known  dis- 
tinguished medical  professor  .  .  .  Hit  answer  was  that  oppetidMtU  waa 
a  name  recently  given  to  a  very  obscure  and  rare  diaaaae ;  the  term  was 
purely  technical  or  professional,  and  had  even  less  claim  to  inclusion 
in  an  English  dictionary  than  hundreds  of  other  Latin  or  Latinized 
Greek  terms  of  which  the  medical  lexieoni  are  full  and  whieh  no  one 
tUnln  of  as  EqgUsh*. 

The  New  York  Seraphooh  for  April,  1909,  publiihed  a 
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communicatioii  that  sets  u])  an  interesting  claim  as  to  the  first 
operation  for  appendicitis  performed  in  the  United  States  or, 
for  thftt  matter,  in  any  couniry.  It  was  suggested  by  this  pahi- 
graph,  which  had  appeared  in  a  preYioua  number  of  the 

In  January,  1885,  the  lint  operation  for  appendicitis  was  performed 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado.  The  patient  was  a  young 
ladj  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  who  has  the  distinction  of  beinsr  the  first 

Craon  on  record  to  have  the  vermiform  appendix  removed.  It  was 
cause  of  this  operation,  which  was  purely  experimental,  and  only 
resorted  to  in  the  last  extreme,  that  the  po^isibility  of  removing  the 
appendix  was  discovered.  The  case  is  written  up  in  all  the  medical 
Molta,  and  In  the  Ceilomdo  Magazine,  which  prefaces  the  account  with 
a  note  that  states  that  investigations  show  that  this  ease  aatedatea  all 
others  by  more  than  two  years. 

The  paragraph  hronght  out  the  following  letter: 

ft  Brnkmsm  Taaaaoi,  Ltnii,  Ifiaaa.,  M.  14,  190t. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Scrap  Book  : 

In  the  February  number  of  The  Scrap  Book,  under  the  heading  of 
"  Important  First  Things  in  America,"  1  note  one  in  reference  to  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  performed  in  Denver  in  1885. 

For  the  first  two  months  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  to 
September,  1863,  I  had  charge — acting  as  hospital  steward-~of  a  ward 
la  the  Seminary  hospital  containing  twen^>four  wounded  men  as 
patients.  One  of  these  was  a  young  French-Canadian,  belonging,  I  tliink, 
to  a  Michigan  regiment.  He  had  been  shot  through  the  abdomen,  the 
ball  entering  just  below  the  umbilicus  and  passing  out  to  the  right  of 
the  spine,  Imt  wftliout  porforating  any  of  the  intestines. 

During  the  first  three  weeks,  in  dressinpf  the  wound,  several  times  I 
found  that  the  appendix  had  exuded  from  the  abdominal  wound,  which 
I  would  replace  and  again  apply  compresses  and  bandages. 

One  afternoon,  upon  retaming  from  a  short  absence.  I  found  that 
the  patient  himself  had  removed  the  bandage,  which  had  become 
loosened,  and,  finding  the  appendix  snin  outside  the  wound,  had  talcen 
a  pair  of  scissors  and  cot  it  oflT.  To  say  that  I  was  frightened  is 
patting  It  mildly. 

As  soon  as  I  could,  I  found  the  attending  surgeon  and  reported 
the  case.  Keeping  careful  watch  the  next  few  days,  and  seeing  no  ill 
reSkilts,  the  case  was  inally  forgotten — there  were  so  many  distractions. 
But  the  wound  healed,  and  when  the  hospital  was  closed,  five  or  six 
weeks  later,  our  jmtient,  with  the  other  inmates  of  the  hospital,  all 
on  the  road  to  complete  recovery,  were  transferred  to  hospitals  in 
ItoUlmofO,  and  I  to  Washington. 

The  name  of  this  extraordinary  pationt»  as  also  ihs  yooag  sar> 
geon's,  I  cannot  now  recall. 

I  havo  meatioaed  the  {nddsBt  to  maay  saifsons  since,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  they  have  invariably  said  tiiat  It  was  the  first  case  of  ue 
klad  th^  hava  evar  hsard  ot  J.  W.  Ooaoon. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  UXkuwing  paragraph  in  the  Boetoo 
Tramcript,  that,  in  popiUar  belief  at  leae^  the  Ion  of  an  ap-- 
pflodiz  may  involve  aenoiaa  moral  deterioration  to  the  loeer. 
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The  Bev.  Samuel  Van  Vranken  Holmes,  who  preached  at  Harvard 
last  Sunday,  has  furnished  the  clerk  with  documentary  evidence  regard- 
ing the  inestimable  value  of  appendices.  In  liuifalo,  where  he  ministers 
to  a  large  and  influential  ebureli,  be  has  lately  been  involved  in  a 

little  unpleasantness  with  the  Torreyites.  It  chanced  that  his  course 
of  addresses  on  the  modern  view  of  Scripture  synchronized  with  the 
Torrey  meetings  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  rebuke  of  that  mighty 
evangelist,  whereupon  his  mails  grew  heavy  with  letters  of  protest. 
One  of  those  epistles  ran  something  like  this:  "Sir:  I  understand 
now  why  you  have  been  led  astray  by  the  higher  critics.  It  is  less 
than  a  year,  I  am  told,  «ince  you  underwent  the  operation  for  appendi* 
citis,  and  ai^  physician  will  inform  you  that  when  the  vermiform 
appendix  comes  out  the  patient  snfTers  the  total  loM  of  bis  moral 
nature.   This  explains  your  case  pretty  clearly." 

Apple.    The  commonest  of  all  fniit  and  man's  greatest 

friend  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Having  appeared  on  earth 
about  the  same  time  as  its  beneficiary,  it  has  followed  him  in 
his  migrations  about  the  globe,  fiathcring  up  with  it  a  train 
of  mystic  traditions.  In  Grcc(e  its  name  {Mr,Xov)  was  applied 
to  sheep  and  to  all  otber  forms  of  wealth ;  for  sheep  in  the 
earlier  ages  were  the  truest  representatives  of  property.  This 
is  indicated  in  the  English  word  pecuniary/'  derived  from  the 
Latin  pecunia  (money),  and  that  in  its  turn  from  peew,  a  flock 
of  sheen.  Theophrastus  enumerates  the  apple  among  the  more 
civilized  (nrhaniores)  fruit.  Tlie  myths  that  concern  it  meet 
us  in  every  age  and  country.  Aphrodite's  apple  of  discord  is 
a  far-off  e(  ho  from  Eve's  apple  of  sin  and  death,  for  legend, 
poetry,  and  painting  are  alike  satisfied  that  it  was  an  apple 
which  grew  on  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Iduna  in  the  prose  Edda  keeps  a  box  of  apples,  whereof  the 
gods,  "  when  they  feel  the  approat  h  of  age,  have  only  to  taste, 
and  forthwith  they  become  young  again."  In  Grecian  myth 
the  dragon  guards  the  sacred  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  as  in 
Hebrew  scripture  the  serpent  watches  over  the  apple  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  The  golden  bird  seeks  the  golden  apples  of 
the  king's  garden  in  many  a  Norse  story;  and  when  the  tree 
bears  no  more,  Frau  Bertha  reveals  to  her  favorite  that  it  is 
because  a  mouse  pmaws  at  the  tree's  root.  Indeed,  the  kind 
mother-goddess  is  sometimes  personified  as  an  apple-tree.  But 
oftener  the  apple  is  the  tempter  in  Norse  mythology  also,  and 
sometimes  makes  the  nose  grow  so  that  the  sacred  pear  alone 
can  restore  it  to  normal  size.  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death,  is 
sometimes  fabled  to  perform  his  mission  by  holding  an  apple 
to  the  nose  of  the  dying.  It  is,  however,  uie  healing  fruit  of 
the  Arabian  tales.  And  in  England  there  is  a  common  rhyme: 

Eat  an  apple'  ijbifig  to  bed: 
>Mmk»  the  doelor- Mg  bis -bread, 
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In  many  parts  of  Germany  the  apple  is  deemed  potent 
against  warts.  In  England  a  decayed  apple  ia  rubbed  against 
tlie  excrescences.  In  Pomerania  an  apple  eaten  on  Easter  morn- 
ing is  a  preventive  of  feveriD,  and  in  Westphalia  of  jaundice. 
In  Silesia  and  Thuringia  an  apple  is  scraped,  from  the  top  to 
cure  diarrhcea,  and  from  the  bottom  to  cure  coativeness.  But 
in  Hesse  apples  are  avoided  on  Nev  Year's  day,  lest  they  produce 
abscesses. 

The  apple  has  been  a  phallic  emblem  with  many  races.  In 

various  parts  of  rural  England,  the  young  people  join  hands 
and  dance  around  apple-trees,  carolling  their  hopes  for  a 
prolific  year,  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  if  the  tree  were  the 
clearly  phallic  mayjjole.  The  blossoming  of  an  apple-tree  in 
harvest  betokens  a  marriage  or  sometimes  the  funeral  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  Horace  mentions  the  use  of  apple-pips 
in  loTO  affairs.  A  lover  would  take  a  pip  between  the  finger 
and  tiiumb  and  shoot  it  upward,  and  if  it  struck  the  ceiling 
his  or  her  wish  would  be  fulfilled.  This  superstition  survives 
in  Germany,  where  on  N'ew  Year's  night  it  is  customary  to 
shoot  an  apple-seed  from  between  the  fingers  with  an  invocation  ; 
and  in  the  direction  of  its  flight  the  sweetheart  may  be  looked 
for.  Apples  also  figure  everywhere  in  the  divinations,  on  Hal- 
lowe'en or  All  Saints'  Day  (see  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular 
Customs,  p.  507). 

The  custom  of  throwing  an  apple-peel  over  the  head  to 
.  determine  the  maritsl  future  of  the  thrower  is  ancient  and 
widespread.  The  initial  of  the  coming  sweetheart  may  be  de- 
tected in  the  form  the  rind  assumes  when  it  has  fallen.  If  the 
rind  break,  a  life  of  celibacy  is  indicated. 

Within  the  limits  of  its  well-marked  characteristics  no  fruit 
has  been  brought  nearer  to  perfection  than  the  apple.  Spring- 
ing from  a  harsh  and  crabbed  ancestry,  it  now  holds  its  own 
with  the  most  luscious  grapes  and  jxniches.  It  is  in  England 
and  Normandv  and  the  United  States  that  the  most  notable 
improvement  in  quality  has  been  eflfected.  Selection  is  the 
special  cause  of  this  improvement,  for  in  most  other  respects 
the  culture  of  pippin  fruit  was  carried  on  with  great  skill  and 
success  in  several  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  at  least  two 
thousand  years  ago.  The  trick  of  grafting,  for  instance,  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  common  practice  long  before  his  time. 
Pliny  knew  twenty-nine  sorts  of  "apples,"  including  under  this 
term  the  quince  and  probably  the  citron  family  also.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  some  four  or  five  hundred  distinct  varieties 
which  have  been  obtained  bv  cherishing  and  even  worshipping 
the  fruit  for  centuries.    Whatever  art  the  Romans  had  in 
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improviog  the  quality  of  their  fruit,  no  doubt  they  brongiht  it 
with  them  to  British  shores.  So  well  was  the  iudigenouB  stodc 
nursed  and  developed,  whether  by  Homan  settlers  or  by  monks, 
that  when  St.  Brieuc  and  his  eighty  companions  songht  refuge 

in  Armorica  from  the  ravaging  English,  one  of  the  number 
planted  in  their  new  home  an  orchard  three  miles  long,  which  ; 
preserved  his  name  for  over  six  centuries,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion, as  some  maintain,  of  the  Normandy  cider  indiistr}'.     Be  , 
this  as  it  may,  the  apple  was  a  characteristic  fruit  of  Britain ;  I 
and  in  every  age,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  clergy  were  its 
cultivators  in  chief.    They  grew  the  fruit  in  their  gardens,  , 
prayed  for  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  sheltered  it  with  ' 
their  laws,  and  named  it  when  pronouncing  the  blessings  of 
God  upon  their  princes.   From  them  the  esteem  and  veneration 
would  soon  pass  down  to  the  common  folk,  ready  as  thej 
always  were  to  weave  the  teachings  of  the  Church  into  their 
everyday  superstitions  and  language.  The  Latin  chronicles  and 
institutes,  and  the  early  English  poems,  contain  many  refer- 
ences to  the  apple  and  pear;  whilst  it  is  probable  that  a  drink 
was  made  of  the  fermented  juice  long  before  Widif  and 
Chaucer  employed  the  term  cider,  or  syder,  to  denote  a  strong 
coarse  brew  of  any  kind. 

A  little  apologue  (pray  do  not  scent  a  pun),  which  went 
the  round  of  the  American  press  in  1911,  sums  up  very  neatly 
the  valuable  properties  of  the  common  or  garden  apple : 

"  Do  you  know  what  Tou'ra  eating?  "  said  th«  doctor  to  the  girl 

"  An  apple,  of  course. 

**  You  are  eating,"  said  the  doctor,  "  albumen,  sugar,  gum,  malie 
acid,  gallic  acid,  fibre,  water,  and  phosphorus." 

"I  hope  tho^e  thinfr>^  rip  pood.   They  sound  alarming." 

"Nothing  could  he  better.  You  ate,  I  observed,  rather  too  much 
meat  for  dinner.  The  malic  acid  of  apples  neutralizes  the  excess  of 
ehalkj  matter  eavaed  hy  too  .mueh  meat,  and  thereby  helps  to  keep  yon 
young.  Apples  are  good  for  your  complexion;  their  acida  drive  out  the 
noxious  matters  which  CRwe  skin  erupt  ion*?.  They  are  good  for  your 
brain,  which  those  same  noxious  matters,  if  retained,  render  sluggish. 
Moreover,  the  acidt  of  the  apple  dirainidi  the  acidity  of  the  stomach 
that  comes  with  some  forma  of  indigestion.  The  phosphorus,  of  which 
apples  contain  a  larger  per  cent,  than  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable, 
.renews  the  cHsential  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  column.  Oh,  the 
ancients  were  not  wrong  when  they  esteemed  the  apple  the  food  of  the 
gods— the  magie  renewer  of  youth  to  which  the  gods  resorted  when  they 
felt  themselves  growing  old  and  iseble.  I  think  111  have  an  appk^^ 
concluded  the  doctor. 

Apple  Kings.  The  title  of  apple  king  of  the  world  wa« 
bestowed  upon  Frederick  Willhouse.  of  Kaneas,  who  died  in 
January,  1911,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  owned,  planted, 
and  saperintended  the  largest  and  moat  profitable  apjde  orchard 
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111  the  world,  comprisiiig  at  the  time  of  hie  death  1600  aeief 
in  Leavenworth,  Osage,  and  Miami  Coonties.  His  first  crop, 
gathered  in  the  fall  of  1880,  was  1500  husheb  from  537  acres. 

Ten  years  later  his  orchards  made  their  greatest  yield,  79,710 
hoshels,  aside  from  "  culls."  It  required  200  cars  to  ship  the 
crop  to  Eastern  markets. 

More  than  any  other  man  in  this  country  he  taught  and 
proved  that  apples  could  bo  grown  with  profit.  He  had  faith 
in  the  American  app'e,  but  lie  considered  that  its  development 
required  study.  He  knew  not  only  all  that  was  known  about 
the  culture  of  the  fruit  and  the  pests  that  infest  orchards,  but 
also  all  about  the  preservation,  care,  and  marketing  of  his 
products.  If  some  of  his  best  cider  was  'treated'  by  men  to 
whom  it  had  been  sold  and  afterward  turned  out  as  champagne, 
he  as  a  good  prohibitionist  in  prohibitionist  Kansas  was  not  to 
be  blamed." — Xew  YorJc  Sun,  January  14,  1011,  editorial  page. 

Another  pomologist  who  gained  the  title  of  "apple  king" 
was  E.  L.  Stewart,  president  (IHll)  of  the  Washington  State 
Horticultural  Society.  "  He  got  a  yearly  net  return  of  $725 
an  acre  from  a  six-acre  orchard,  and  for  five  years  the  same 
orchard  has  paid  him  an  annual  net  interest  of  10  per  cent,  on 
a  Yaluation  of  $4000  an  acre. 

^B.  B.  Holeomb  sold  $1806  worth  of  apples  from  one  acre 
in  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  and  the  same  year  the  peaches,  apples, 
and  pears  from  the  Bichey  and  Gilbert  thirteen<*acie  orchard  at 
North  Yakima  sold  for  $15,192,  or  $11G8  an  acre.  From  one 
acre  of  apples  in  the  Wenatchee  Vallov  A.  V.  Huff  one  season 
sold  2200  boxes  which  at  $1.50  a  box  netted  him  $2000,  and 
Charles  B.  Reed  the  same  year  got  a  net  return  from  his  pear 
orchard  of  $1700  an  acre,  while  0.  C.  Haggart,  who  lives  near 
Spokane,  one  year  sold  $360  worth  of  strawberries  and  plants 
frarn  one-third  of  an  acre.*' — New  York  Sun,  July  14,  1911. 

A  few  interesting  statistics  about  apple-raising  were  given 
to  a  reporter  of  the  Washington  (D.  G.)  Post  by  Mr.  Moore, 
a  former  governor  of  Washington  State,  in  August,  1911. 

'*  The  farmers  who  raise  apples,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  *'  are 
making  money,  of  course,  but  it  might  amaze  you  to  know,  when 
you  pay  five  or  eight  cents  for  a  single  apple,  that  our  home 
orchard  man  sold  it  for  about  one  cent.  I  paid  fifteen  cents 
for  my  apple  at  breakfast  this  morning. 

**  I  do  not  know  how  many  people  handled  it  before  it  got 
to  the  hotel,  but  the  farmer  at  home  got  a  mighty  small  part 
of  the  price  I  paid.  With  the  small  price  paid  to  the  producer 
of  apples,  it  is  amaaing  how  much  a  imiall  orchard  will  bring 
in.  I  know  a  school-teacfaer  who  bought  ten  acres  of  apple- 
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trees,  and  out  of  tlie  profits  from  ten  acres  he  was  enabled  to 
buy  one  hundred  acres.  Now  he  has  just  sold  that  orchard  for 
$150,000.** 

Apple,  Mike.  In  Connecticut  there  grows  a  peculiar  fruit 
ctUed  the  Mike  apple.**  It  has  a  fair  akin  and  an  exoelleiit 
flavor.  Each  individual  apple  exhibits  somewhere  in  its  pulp  a 
red  speck,  like  a  tinge  of  fresh  blood.  And  thereby  hangB  a 
strange  tale. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  farmer  called  Micah  Hood  lived 
upon  the  outlands  of  Norwich,  Conn.   He  was  full  of  youthful 
zeal  and  ambition.    Suddenly  his  habits  changed.    He  grew 
idl^  restless,  and  intemperate.    He  neglected  his  cattle;  he 
shunned  his  neighbors.    Some  attributed  the  change  to  witch- 
craft; others  hinted  at  insanity.   Next  spring,  when  the  orchards 
burst  into  blossom,  a  strange  phenomenon  was  noticed  in  Hood's 
orchard.   On  one  apj)le-tn»e  tlie  flowers  had  changed  from  white 
to  red.    August  came,  and  the  red  b'ossoms  developed  into 
fruit.    When  the  largo  yellow  apj)les  full  from  tlie  branches, 
each  was  found  to  contain  a  well-tlefined  globule,  known  there- 
after as  "  the  drop  of  blood."    Conjecture  developed  into  sus- 
picion and  it  was  recalled  that  during  the  previous  autumn  a 
foreign  peddler  had  passed  through  Norwich,  had  spent  the 
night  at  Micah  Hood*s,  and  had  never  been  seen  again.  Some 
one  suggested  that  the  young  fanner  had  murdered  him  for 
his  money  and  buried  the  body  under  the  apple-tree.  But 
though  search  was  made  the  corpus  delicti  was  neyer  found. 
Micah  died  a  mental  and  physical  wreck  in  1728. 

Apple-trees.  What  may  be  the  oldest  of  all  the  apple- 
trees  m  America  that  can  be  traced  directly  back  to  an  English 
ancestry  still  stands  in  front  of  the  chief  commissary's  ofhce  in 
Vancouver,  Washington.  The  story  engraved  on  a  tablet  in 
the  enclosure  built  around  this  relic  from  the  past  runs  as 
follows : 

"At  a  lunch  party  in  London  about  1825,  given  in  honor  of  aoms 

young  pentlcmen  who  were  about  to  embark  for  Fort  Vancouver  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hudnon's  Hay  C)onipany,  beeds  of  the  fruit  eaten  were 
slyly  clipped  by  some  young  ladies  into  the  waistcoat  pockets  of  the 
jOfing  men,  and  upon  their  arrival  at  their  destination  the  younjj  nion 
in  overlin\iIin(?  their  wnrdrnhoH  discovered  tlie  seeds  and  gave  tfciem  to 
Bruce,  the  pardener  at  the  fort." 

Originally  there  were  three  trees  which  grew  from  these  seeds,  but 
the  two  otlkers  liave  disappeared. 

The  Vandiver  apple-tree  out  in  Missouri  is  believed  by 
Westerners  to  be  the  largest  in  America.  The  Si  Joseph 
Observer  gives  this  account  of  how  it  was  measured  in  July, 
1911: 
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A  Pleftsant  Hill  nui  was  out  to  the  Amos  farm  liortliiwil  9i  town 

the  other  day  and  measured  that  famous  Vandiver  apple-tree,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  West,  if  not  in  the  entire  United 
Stotoa.  The  tree  meeeared  exeetly  tbirteen  feet  aroand  at  m  dietenee 
of  two  feet  above  the  ground,  which  is  a  little  better  than  four  feet  in 
diameter.  Seventy  five  or  eighty  years  haa  thia  old  monarch  atood,  and 
it  is  still  a  l>caring  tree. 

The  most  famous  apple-tree  in  American  history  is  that 
which  until  recently  survived  on  the  hattle-lield  of  Apijomattox, 
Va.  When  (April  9,  1865)  General  Kobert  E.  Lee  Hurrendered 
to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  the  two  leaders  met  under  an  old 
apple-tree  to  diacnss  terms.  The  original  tree  has  disappeared, 
but  in  1911,  on  the  annivenary  of  the  snrreDder,  Colonel  George 
B.  ArmeSy  IT.  S.  A.,  planted  a  young  apple-trec  on  the  exact 
spot  where  the  great  Southerner  capitulated.  The  battle-field 
came  into  possession  of  Colonel  Armes  in  1891. 

Apricot.  Originally  apricock, — from  the  Latin  proecoquus 
or  praecox,  which  was  corrupted  into  the  Low  Greek  prnik-ol-iov , 
early  ripe/' — this  word  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
adjective  "precocious/*  In  its  ori^^inal  habitat,  in  Armenia, 
the  apricot  flowers  very  early,  and  hence  may  rightly  be  called 
pieoocions.  The  Greek  word  was  cormj^ed  into  the  Spanish 
aibaricoqw,  and  that  into  the  French  abrieot,  whence  it  passed 
newly  mntilated  into  the  English  langnage.  A  freak  of  amatenr 
etymology  would  derive  "apricot**  from  the  liitin  ui  aprico 
eoeius  (cooked  in  April),  which  has  at  least  a  humorons  claim 
npon  notice. 

The  English  Notes  and  Queries  in  1850  published  the  fol- 
lowing communication  concerning  a  gigantic  apricot  tree  in  the 
garden  of  John  Edwards  Langton,  Esq.,  of  Maidenhead  Berks, 
which  the  writer  holds  to  be  the  largest  tree  of  its  sort  in 
England: 

It  is  a  standard  tree;  and  the  trunk  at  one  foot  from  the  ground 
measures  4  feet  11  inches  in  cireumference ;  at  five  feet  from  the  ground 
(where  the  branchpa  spring  forth)  the  circumference  is  4  feet  8  inches. 
It  has  four  huge  limbs,  two  of  which  measure  rcaoectively  44  and  3JV^ 
iBehea  round.  It  had  origiaallv  a  fifth  which  fell  a  Tiettm  to  a  storm 
a  few  years  since.  The  height  is  about  80  feet.  Tlie  hranchcB  covor 
a  space  of  126  feet  in  circumference.  It  has  borne  fourteen  bushels  of 
fruit  in  a  season;  and  ^ixty  people  have  dined  under  its  shade!  The 
frnit  ia  large,  of  a  deep  orange  color,  and  delicioua  In  flavor. 

Archery  in  modern  England  differs  in  every  wa^'  from  that 
which  pverailed  when  the  long-how  was  the  favonte  national 
weapon,  and  when  English  howmen  were  the  dread  of  Europe. 
Those  were  the  days  when  the  sheriffs  looked  to  it  that  the 
pecmle  duly  utilized  their  spare  hours  in  practice  with  the  how 
and  arrow^  and  when  a  man  was  pilloried  in  Comhill  for  selling 
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bad  bowstrings.   Bows,  bowstrings,  and  arrows  are  now  unknown 
among  the  yeomanry  who,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteentfi 
centuries,  supplied  the  archers  that  fouglit  at  Cressy,  Poicticrs, 
and  Agincourt^  and  who  do  most  of  the  fighting  for  the  "BritiBh 
mlm*  Strength  of  pull  is  not  now>  as  then,  the  ma  qua  nof%  of 
Bnooeaa  on  the  hattle-field.   It  is  left  to  amateurs  to  sustain, 
not  as  a  calling,  hut  as  a  lecreation,  the  reputation  of  English 
archery^  and  the  lesponsihility  is  lightened  by  little  Bympathetic 
encouragement  from  the  public.    The  bow,  from  being  the 
favorite  weapon  in  war  and  peace,  has  yielded  in  popularity  to 
the  rifle  and  the  golf-stick.    It  is  altogether  ignored  in  the 
public  schools,  and  when  taken  up  by  grown  men  is  often  only 
a  last  resort.  Archery  has  lost  ground.   Once  it  was  the  ralinj^ 
passion  of  Englishmen  from  prince  to  peasant^  and  country 
gentlemen  carried  their  bows,  as  they  now  carry  their  guns,  in 
search  of  deer  and  pheasant.    But  in  these  times  neither  prince 
nor  peasant  knows  the  sight  of  the  how.    London  itself  is 
hardly  conscious  that  the  headquarters  of  archery  in  England 
is  in  its  very  midst. 

The  prizes  for  archery  in  the  olden  days  appear  to  have 
been  various.  We  often  hear  of  a  complete  suit  of  forest  green, 
a  deer,  or  a  butt  of  wine.  When  the  latter  was  the  prize,  the 
butt  was  commonly  set  up  for  a  mark,  and  it  was  gained  by 
him  who  cleft  the  bung.  A  round-headed  arrow,  called  a  bolt, 
was  used  for  this  j)urpo8e.  The  sign  of  a  well-known  inn  in 
London,  the  Bolt  m  Tun,  refers  to  this  custom;  and,  as  inns 
are  remarkable  for  retaining  their  original  signs,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  its  first  owner  had  gained  a  butt  of  wine  by  his 
skill  in  archery. 

Although  the  more  robust  of  the  old  English  yeomanry,  with 
a  Spanish  yew  bow,  could  give  to  the  flight  of  their  lighter 
shafts  a  range  of  twenty  score,  the  ordinary  distance  at  which 
they  succeeded  in  wounding  or  killing  man  and  horse  was  twelve 
score,  or  240,  yards.   By  the  statute  33  Henry  VIII,  no  youth 
having  attained  his  full  vigor  was  permitted,  under  a  con- 
siderable fine,  to  practice  at  any  shorter  marks.    Some  very 
noticeable  instances  of  success  at  this  distance  occur  in  the  older 
chronicles.    Drayton  introduces  a  gray-haired  veteran  endeavor- 
ing to  incite  the  youth  of  his  day  to  join  an  expedition,  destined 
for  France,  which  resulted  in  victory  at  Asrincnurt.  by  quoting 
the  feats  of  archery  traditionally  handed  down  by  those  who 
drew  a  good  bow  at  Cressy. 

"  And,  boy,"  quoth  he,  "  I've  heard  my  grand«ire  say, 
That  once  he  did  an  English  archer  see 
Wbot  dNMiting  at  a  Frandi,  twelw  «eore  away. 
Quite  through  the  hody,  nailed  him  to  a  tree." 
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Neade,  a  famous  archer  under  Cliarles  I,  puts  the  ordinary 
range  of  the  how  at  from  320  to  400  yards.  Carew  states  that 
the  Cornish  archers  shot  with  ease  480  yards.  There  are  accounts 
of  the  shaft  being  sent  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  by  some  of 
the  B^ng-armed  bowmen  of  olden  time. 

None  of  the  letter  figures  are  liistoricaL  The  longest  shot 
authentically  recorded  in  England  is  that  of  a  secretary  of  the 
Turkish  embassy,  who  in  1794  shot  an  arrow  463  yards  with  ' 
the  wind,  and  415  against  it,  in  the  presence  of  several  mem- 
hers  of  the  Toxopliolite  Society,  who  measured  the  distance  and 
preserved  the  arrow. 

The  English  record  for  recent  times  is  that  made  in  1905, 
on  the  links  at  Touquet,  by  Sir  Ealph  Payne  Gallwey. 
Shooting  with  a  Turkish  bow  he  covered  a  distance  of  367 
yards  with  bis  best  arrow. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  for  at  least  two  centuries 
after  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  the  gradual  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  firearms  coexistent  with  it,  the  bow  should 
continue  to  hold  its  own  as  a  valuable  arm  of  the  service. 
Bows  were  found  on  board  that  redoubtable  man-of-war,  the 
Mary  Rose,  sunk  in  an  action  with  the  French  squadron  at 
Spithead  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII ;  and  one  or  two 
of  those  very  rare  ppeciniens  of  old  English  missile  weapons, 
found  in  the  vessel's  arni-chost  by  the  divers  employed  to  re- 
move her  timbers  and  those  of  the  Royal  George,  are  now 
preserved  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Tower  and  of  the  United 
Service  Museum. 

When  Clerkenwell  Church  was  being  rebuilt  (1791),  con- 
temporary archers  manifested  their  respect  for  Sir  William 
Wood,  an  old  marshal  of  the  Finsbury  Archers,  by  expending 
a  considerable  sum  in  the  re-embellishment  and  removal  of 
his  monument  from  the  outside  of  the  old  to  the  interior  of 
the  new  building;  and  the  epitaph  still  survives  to  tell  us — 

Sir  William  Wood  lies  very  near  this  stdDS* 
In 's  time,  in  arcliery  excelled  by  none. 
Few  were  his  equals,  and  this  noble  art 
Has  suffered  now  in  its  most  tender  part; 
Long  did  he  live  the  honour  of  the  bow, 
And  his  great  age  to  that  alone  did  owe. 

Queen  Catherine,  consort  to  Charles  II,  pnsented  him  with 
a  large  and  splendid  silver  badge,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Royal  Toxophilites,  Regent's  Park.  The  tradition  is,  that  the 
kinjr,  at  a  grand  pnrar^o  of  bowmen  in  1669,  seeing  an  arrow 
remarkably  well  aimed,  inquired  who  the  archer  was,  and 
immediately  knighted  him. 
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Archery  as  a  modern  social  pastime  was  revived  in  the 
later  ei^teenth  century  by  Thomas  Waring,  "  the  father  of 
modern  archery."  His  doctor  Bometime  in  1777  had  recom- 
mended him  to  try  the  bow  as  a  means  of  expanding  a  con- 
tracted chest.  Sir  Ashton  Lever  invited  him  to  pitch  hia 
target  in  the  gardens  of  Leicester  House.  In  a  very  little  time 
Mr.  Wariog'a  example  was  followed  by  others,  Sir  Ashton  Lever 
himself  among  the  number,  and  in  1780  a  Royal  Toxophilite 
Society  was  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
afterwards  George  IV.  There  is  a  well-known  picture  of 
His  Koyal  Ilighness  in  the  costume  of  captain-general  of  the 
Eoyal  Kent  Archers,  a  society  which  sprang  into  existence  a 
little  afterward.  Before  Mr.  Waring's  time  there  were  only 
four  archery  societies,  all  of  them  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
all  organizations  having  an  historical  and  antiquarian  rather 
than  a  practical  interest.  In  less  than  a  decade  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  Hoyal  Toxophilitos  of  Leicester  House,  upward  of 
Mty  associations  formed  nft  r  tlie  same  model  sprang  up  in 
different  parts  of  England.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
these  figures  were  nearly  doubled.  Two  societies  should  be 
named  as  presenting  a  connecting  link  i)clween  ancient  and 
modern  bowmanship, — the  Koyal  Edinburgh  Bowmen  and  tbe 
Kichmond  (Yorkshire)  Archers.  The  former  of  these  lay 
claim  by  royal  charter  to  the  curious  privilege  of  acting  as  the 
body-guard  of  the  reigning  ^vereign  whenever  he  or  she 
approaches  within  five  miles  of  their  metropolis.  When  George 
visited  Scotland,  this  privilege  was  asked  for  and  was  granted. 
For  more  than  two  centuries,  without  the  omission  of  a  single 
year,  the  Edinburgh  Bowmen  have  held  a  toxophilite  com- 
petition for  the  silver  arrow.  The  principle  on  which  the 
managers  of  tbis  meeting  have  gone,  has  been  to  select  a  part 
of  England  in  which  a  taste  for  archery  existed,  and  to  cboose 
a  particular  town — first,  with  an  eye  to  its  accommodation; 
secondly,  with  an  eye  to  the  opportunity  offered  to  it  of  matur- 
ing and  fostering  local  efforts.  The  society,  we  are  also  told, 
helps  to  establish  a  kind  of  brotherhood  among  associations, 
some  of  whom,  being  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  country, 
would  scarcely  otherwise  be  heard  of  out  of  their  own  respective 
districts.'*  In  other  cases,  again,  where  a  society  may  be 
languishing  and  it  is  desirable  to  impart  to  it  an  impetus,  the 
assembly  of  renowned  bowmen  and  bowwomen  has  the  effect  of 
endowing  it  with  fresh  life  and  vigor. 

vSince  the  Grand  Archery  Meetings  commenced  in  1844,  the 
highest  score  was  made  by  H.  A.  Ford.    This  gentleman,  who 
was  champion  of  England  from  1B50  to  1860,  marked  in  1857 
at  Cheltenham  the  total  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
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one.  Pmiously,  in  1854,  he  had  made  one  thousand  and  forty* 
five  at  Shrewsbury;  and  anbeequently,  in  1858,  he  made  one 
thousand  and  seventy-six  at  Exeter. 

A  very  remarkable  case  of  the  8iir?iTal  in  modem  America 
of  the  ancient  English  bow  and  arrow  was  discovered  in  1878 
by  Professor  Nathaniel  S.  Shalor,  of  ITnrvnrd,  on  the  borders 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  There,  in  a  Focluded  valley,  he  found 
men  hunting  squirrels  and  rabbits  with  the  old  English  short 
bow.  These  were  not  the  contrivance  of  boys  or  of  to-day,  but 
were  made  and  strung  and  tlie  arrows  fitted  in  the  ancient 
manner.  The  men,  some  of  them  old,  were  admirably  skilled 
in  their  nse;  they  assured  him  that,  like  their  forefathers  before 
them,  they  had  ever  nsed  the  bow  and  arrows  for  small  game, 
reserving  the  costly  am  munition  of  the  rifle  for  deer  and  bear. 
Thousands  of  these  Kentucky  families  remain  immovable  in 
the  original  settled  areas,  and  thrnnfih  endless  intermarriage  are 
keeping  fresh  not  only  the  clan  instinct  with  its  primitive  and 
fierce  attributes,  but  something  of  the  usetudes  and  speech  of 
Elizabethan  England,  the  progenitrix  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  over- 

Argan.  Among  the  most  remarkable  trees  of  the  world  is  ' 
the  argan,  which  abounds  in  Southern  Morocco  but  is  seldom 
seen  elsewhere.  A  forest "  of  argans  has  a  curious  scattered 
appearance,  because  the  trees  grow  singly  and  far  apart.  They 
are  very  leafy,  but  seldom  exceed  twenty  feet  in  height.  The 
branches  put  out  horizontally,  and  l>egin  a  yard  above  the 
ground.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  camels  feed  on  the  leaves,  and 
goats  will  stand  on  their  hind  legs  to  reach  them,  but  horses 
and  mules  refuse  to  touch  them.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and 
extremely  useful  to  the  natives,  who  make  charcoal  from  it. 
The  fruit,  resembling  a  large  olive,  is  used  to  feed  cattle  and 
to  manufacture  a  yaluable  oiL  It  also  furnishes  the  principal 
sustenance  of  many  of  the  poorer  natives. 

Argand  Lamp.  Argand,  a  poor  Swiss,  invented  a  lamp 
with  a  wick  fitted  into  a  hollow  cylinder  up  which  a  current 
of  air  was  allowed  to  pass,  thus  giving  a  supply  of  oxygen  to 
the  interior  as  well  as  to  the  exterior  of  the  circular  frame. 

At  first  Argand  used  the  lamp  witliout  any  chimney.  One 
day  he  was  busy  in  his  workroom  and  sitting  before  the  burn- 
ing lamp.  His  little  brother  was  amusing  himself  by  placing  a 
bottomless  oil  flask  over  different  articles.  Presently  he  placed 
it  upon  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  which  instantly  shot  up  the  long, 
<$ircular  neck  of  the  flask  with  increased  brill  ia-ncy.  It  did  more, 
for  it  flashed  into  Argand's  mindi  the  idea  of  the  lami^' 
ehimn^,  by  Ivhich  hie'iaventi  on  was  perfected. 

ArkaoMi  or  Arkamsw?  Two  pvonunciations  of  the  name 
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of  this  State  are  in  common  nae — Ar-Iufi-saa  and  ArkanMW. 

Histoiy,  philology,  and  even  legislative  enactment  have  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  last  form,  and  it  is  now  universal  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  Outsiders,  and  especially  New 
Englanders,  usually  prefer  to  pronounre  the  word  as  it  is 
spelled.  They  forget  that  it  is  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of 
the  first  French  missionaries  of  Marquette's  time  to  reproduce 
phonetically  in  French  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians.  No 
Frenchman  would  ever  pronounce  the  combination  of  letters 
in  the  manner  favored  by  the  New  Englanders.  The  final  8  was 
and  ia  silent^  and  the  a  has  the  nasal  aw,  bo  common  in  many 
Frenchmen's  speech.  As  fbr  the  old  comparativists,  who/  re- 
gardless of  the  inconsistency  of  English  spellings  always  in- 
quire»  "  if  Arkansas  is  Arkansatr,  why  is  not  Kansas,  Kmaw," 
they  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  Kansas  was  Kansaw,  and  early 
Anglo-American  travellers  so  pronounced  it,  and  even  attempted 
to  spell  it  phonetically  in  Enf^lish,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  report 
of  Lieutenant  Ijong's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1819- 
1821,  where  the  word  is  spelled  Konza — the  nearest  combina- 
tion of  English  letters  that  can  approach  the  true  French  sound. 

In  Arkansas,  however,  in  the  early  days  of  statdiood  there 
was  uncertainty  as  to  the  pronunciation. 

From  1844  to  1848  Arkansas  was  represented  in  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Chester  Ashley  and  Ambrose  Sevier.  Ashley, 
a  Xew  Englander  by  birth,  always  said  Ar-kan'-sas.  Sevier, 
a  native  of  Tennessee  and  a  grandson  of  Col.  John  Sevier, 
the  hero  of  King's  Mountain  and  the  governor  of  the  former 
State  of  Franklin,  remained  true  to  the  Southern  tradition  and 
always  spoke  of  his  adopted  State  as  Arkansaw*.  At  that 
time  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  vice-president. 
•Courteous  gentleman  as  he  was,  Dallas  always  recognized  this 
difference.  In  alluding  to  or  addressing  Mr.  Ashley  he  always 
said  ''the  senator  from  Arkan-sas,**  while  Mr.  Sevier  always 
was  "the  gentleman  from  Ar-kan-saw." 

Finally,  to  settle  the  question,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject.  The 
committee  decided  upon  Ar-kan-saw'.  Thereupon  the  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted  the  ioliowing  concurrent  resolution : 

OoNOnrrmil  ntotmH^  de^aring  the  proper  prommeiaiion  ef  the  mmm 

Iff  the  State  of  Arkaneae, 

Preamble:  Whereas,  Confusion  of  practice  has  arisen  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  of  our  State,  and  it  is  deemed  important  that 
the  true  pronunciation  should  be  determined  for  use  in  oral  official 
proceedings;  and 

Whefw,  Iba  aattar  baa  bm  tboroqgUj  ioywtigated  by  tfaa  State 
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Hittorkal  Society  and  the  EekeUe  Society  of  Little  Rock,  whicb  hm 
■greed  upon  the  correct  pnmimciation,  as  derived  from  history  and  the 

early  usage  of  the  American  fmmiprrants;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  By  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  the  only 
true  pronuneiatioB  of  the  name  of  the  State,  in  the  opinion  of  thie  hody, 
is  that  received  by  the  French  from  the  native  Indians,  and  committed 
to  writing  in  the  French  word  representing  the  sound,  and  that  it 
should  be  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  with  the  final  "  s  "  silent,  the 
''a"  in  each  eyllable  with  the  Italian  sound,  and  the  aeoent  on  the 
first  and  last  syllables,  being  the  pronunciation  formerly,  universally 
and  now  still  most  eonimonlv  used,  and  that  the  pronunciation  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  svllable  with  the  sound  of  "a"  in  man  and  the 
sounding  of  the  terminal  "a"  it  an  innovntkni  to  b&  diseonmged. 
March,  1881. 

The  word  ArkanMis baa  no  apparent  connection  with 
either  the  Comanche  or  Apache  jargons,  bat  it  has  a  strong 
structaral  affinity  with  the  language  of  the  people  who  dwelt 
in  that  region  prior  to  the  Spanish  conquest.  Both  orthog' 
raphv  and  pj-onunciation  doubtless  have  been  modified  by  the 
Creole  element,  but  the  similar  forms  and  their  pronunciation 
are  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  indicate  a  custom  which  we 
might  well  consider  good  authority.  For  instance,  we  find 
Arkansas,  Tensas,  Aransas,  and  Kansas.  In  the  first  three  the 
pronunciation  is  uniform;  the  final  syllable  is  pronounced  with 
silent  s  and  Italian  a,  frequently  broadened  to  aw.  In  the  ease 
of  Kansas  the  intrusion  of  the  Anglo-Saion  element  has  made 
short  work  of  French  vowels,  and  Kansa  is  now  rarely  heard. 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  this  esculent  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  popular  misapprehension.  It  is  not  an 
artichoke  and  it  has  no  connection  with  Jerusalem.  It  was 
first  cultivated  in  Italy  (in  the  Farnese  Garden  at  Borne,  to 
be  specific),  and  the  Italians  gave  it  the  name  of  Girasole 
ariiciocco,  or  "sunflower  artichoke."  Oirare  means  "to  turn" 
and  sole  is  the  sun.  A  current  superstition,  supported  by  Ovid's 
poetical  fable  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Clytie,  declares  that  the 
turn-sole  or  sunflower  (q.v.)  always  turns  its  flowers  towards 
the  sun.  Science  classifies  the  plant — ^under  the  name  of 
Helianthus  tuherosm — ^in  the  same  family  as  the  common  sun- 
flower (Hclianthm  annuus),  which  it  resembles  in  stem,  leayes, 
and  flowtrs,  t)iou<rli  the  latter,  except  in  a  favorable  season,  are 
inferior  in  pIzo  and  color  to  those  of  the  common  sunflower. 

Authorities  are  divitled  as  to  whether  it  is  a  native  of 
North  or  South  America.  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  in  his 
"  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants,"  p.  43,  says  it  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  was  brought  to  France  in  1603  by 
Lesearhot  and  sold  as  Topinamham,  the  present  name  being 
Topinambawr,  latM  gives  Topinambour  aa  the  orighaal  namc^ 
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being  that  of  a  people  of  Brazil,  whence  the  plant  was  trans- 
planted. Candolle  says  there  is  no  such  plant  in  BraziL  The 
word  Topinambour is  probably  a  French  imitation  of  the 
Indian  name  for  the  plant,  and  is  now  derisively  applied  to 
gross,  savage,  or  ignorant  people. 

One  authority  says  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1617  by  a  Frenchman  from  Canada,  where  it 
was  already  known.  Parkinson  f^poaks  of  Battatas  de  CaDada^ 
or  Hierusalem  Artichokes."  Before  this  date,  however,  it  had 
been  brought  to  England  from  Italy  or  Spain  as  a  delicacy.  We 
read  of  it  in  Moffat's  "  Memoirs  as  a  dainty  "  sometimes  only 
in  the  Isle  of  Sicily,"  selling  for  a  crown  apiece;  and  con- 
sidered a  fit  gift  for  a  king.  In  the  expenditure  accoimt  or 
Henry  V Ill's  privy  purse,  is  an  entry  of  3.s  4(1,  paid  to  the 
servant  of  the  Master  Treasurer  as  a  reward  for  bringing  to  the 
king  a  f)r('scnt  of  artichokes. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "Essay  on  Plantations"  (1G25)  says: 
"See  what  esculent  things  will  grow  speedily  within  the  year/' 
and  instances  the  "  Artichock  of  Jerusalem."  **  Artichokks  op 
**  Archecokks "  are  mentioned  in  Venner*8  **  Via  Becta,*'  1620, 
and  Tery  frequently  in  the  literatnre  of  the  17th  century,  but 
rarely  after  the  more  nutritions  potato  superseded  it  in  popn- 
larity.    The  artichoke  tubers  used  to  be  called  "Jerusalem 
potatoes/'  and  a  soup  made  from  them  was  called  "Palestine 
Soup/'  thus  extending  their  erroneous  designation.  Peacock 
says — in  "  Gryll  Grange/'  ch.  1 — "  From  this  girasole  we  have 
made  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  we  make 
Palestine  soup." 

Artillery  Company,  The  Ancient  and  Honorable.  London 
and  Boston  aliko  boast  of  a  civic  militia  troop  bearing  this 
title,  the  latter  being  tiie  legitimate  transatlantic  offspring  of 
the  former. 

Bear  in  mind  that  artillery  in  its  original  sense  meant  the 
cross-bow  and  the  long-bow.  It  was  this  sort  of  artillery  that 
was  used,  in  practice  on  Finsbury  Field,  by  those  citizen  war- 
riors of  ancient  lx)ndon  who  in  August,  1537,  banded  themselves 
together  as  the  "Fraternity"  or  "Guild"  of  St.  George. 
Members  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  wearing  embroidered  silk, 
Telvet,  satin,  or  damask  gowns  or  jackets,  of  any  color  except 
purple  and  scarlet.  They  were  also  exempt  from  penalties  m 
death  or  injury  to  any  man  interposing  between  them  and  their 
mark,  provided  only  that  before  shooting  they  had  uttered  the 
word  "  fast/' 

How  this  fraternity  gradnalljr  merged  into  the  Artilleir 
Company  is  left  in  some  uncertainty  by  historians.  Not  iiu 
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1610  does  the  inquirer  feel  liis  feet  on  solid  ground.  In  that 
year  the  Company  's  "  Great  Vellum  Book  "  began  to  be  kept, 
and  two  years  later  the  Privy  Council  gave  pennisaioii  for  a 
body  of  citizens,  not  exceeding  in  number  250,  to  go  through  a 
regular  course  of  drill.  Their  first  captain  was  Edward  Panton, 
whose  claims  to  a  kind  of  patent  right  in  the  chieftainship  of 
the  body  involved  it  in  a  long  quarrel.  By  the  time  that 
quarrel  was  settled,  the  company,  which  had  obtninod  from  the 
Privy  Council  the  right  to  increase  its  numbers  to  500  men, 
had  become  fairly  established.  In  1011  the  city  granted  it  tlie 
present  exercise  ground  in  Bunbill  Fields.  Its  original  place 
of  exercise  had  been  the  Artillery  Garden  in  Moorfields,  known 
also  as  the  Teazel  Ground,  whidi,  whatever  ita  fruitfulness  in 
thistles,  could  scarcely  have  been  very  savory.  The  soil  being 
marriiy,  and  the  southern  part  requiring  to  be  raised,  upwards 
of  a  thousand  cartloads  of  bones  from  Si  PauPs  charnel-house 
were  removed  there,  and  this  deposit  was  afterwards  covered 
with  dirt  from  the  street." 

Captain  G.  A.  Paikes,  the  most  recent  historian  of  the  com- 
pany, boasted  that  it  is  "the  only  military  body  over  which 
Parliament  has  no  control."  Governed  under  numerous  royal 
warrants,  the  Crown  appoints  its  chief.  For  some  time  the 
company  had  claimed  the  right  of  electing  absolutely  its  own 
captain-general.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  endeavored  to 
reduce  this  right  to  a  privilege  of  presenting  two  or  three 
candidates  for  the  office  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  who 
should  choose  one  from  among  tliem.  The  Privy  Council,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred  for  decision,  compromised  the 
dispute  between  the  corporation  and  the  company  by  awarding 
the  appointment  of  president  to  tlie  fornior  and  of  the  inferior 
officers  to  the  latter:  but  it  tof)k  the  opportunity  to  c'aim  the 
nomination  to  the  |)ost  of  captain-general  for  the  sovereign. 
The  intention  probably  was  to  infuse  a  royalist  element  into 
the  company ;  and  the  enrolment  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Count  Palatine,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  meant  as  a  step 
in  that  direction.  But  the  city  was  not  good  recruiting-ground 
for  royal  ism,  and  from  April,  1G44,  to  January,  1657,  the 
election  of  members  was  entirely  suspended.  The  companv  ap- 
pears to  have  fakon  no  part  in  the  great  events  of  which  the 
City  of  London  was  tlie  ccntr<\  There  is  ground  for  belief 
that  the  reason  why  the  company  does  not  appear  as  such  in  the 
civil  wars  is  that,  had  it  been  possible  for  a  bodv  of  London 
citizens  to  defy  its  surroundings,  the  Artillery  Company  might 
have  chosen  to  besiege  Puritan  Gloucester  instead  of  relieving 
it   An  early  historian  of  the  company,  Anthony  Highmore, 
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declares  in  so  many  words  that  the  company,  hefore  the  cloee  ' 
of  the  civil  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cavaliers.  Oliver  ! 
Cromwell  during  his  protectorate  revived  the  company,  and  it 
dutifully  attended  his  funeral  with  all  8uch  panoply  of  woe 
as  could  be  represented  by  cypress  and  black  baize.  But  it 
hastened  to  purge  away  its  obligatory  republicanism  on  the 
Bestoration  by  electing  the  Duke  of  York  as  its  commander-in- 
cfaiefy  and  invitiiig  Qeneral  Monk  to  a  Bolemn  exercise  in  the 
presence  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen. 

The  Qreat  Plagne  which  dcTastated  London  in  1663—1665 
suspended  mnsters  and  ezereisesy  and  the  company  had  much 
trouble,  in  saving  their  ground  from  being  maoe  tiie  site  of  a 
plagne  pit.   Attending  feasts  and  escorting  the  lord  mayor  on 
his  return  from  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Westminster  appear 
to  have  been  the  principal  functions  of  what  civic  records 
describe  as  ''the  militan'  glory  of  this  nation."    But  the 
London  artillerymen  were  docile  and  loyal.   When  their  captain- 
general,  the  Duke  of  York,  declared  his  displeasure  that  they 
should  have  elected  as  leader  a  ])erPon  like  Sir  Thomas  Player, 
who  "  had  behaved  himself  so  that  no  honest  man  ought  to 
countenance  him,"  no  more  is  heard  of  Sir  Thomas  Player's 
probably  Protestant  leadership.    The  citizens  generally  con- 
sidered the  duke's  presence  at  court  a  menace  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  hissed  and  hooted  him  in  the  Poultry  to  the  cry 
of    No  pope ! "  but  the  Artillery  Company  entertained  him  at 
a  splendid  banquet.    On  James's  accession,  it  burst  into  a 
flame  of  loyal  devotion.   It  was,  however,  a  king  that  the  com- 
pany loved,  not  a  James  or  a  Charles  in  particular.  William  | 
follows  James,  and  the  London  artillerymen  acdaim  William 
as  their  captain-general.  If  death  robs  them  of  a  William,  they 
are  equally  content  with  a  George  of  Denmark.  When  Qeorgs 
of  Hanover  succeeds  to  George  of  Denmark's  wife,  the  Artillery 
(Company,  which  had  assumed  the  title  of  "Honourable'*  in 
1685,  is  as  dear  that  it  had  always  abhorred  Pretenders  as  at 
James's  accession  it  had  been  clear  that  it  had  always  detested 
the    anti-monarchical "  doctrine  of  the  right  of  subjects  to 
make  religion  a  ground  for  deposing  a  king. 

The  Artillery  Company  paraded  before  George  I  in  St. 
James's  Park,  the  officers  in  scarlet,  a  color  then  first  used  in 
the  company,  the  fusiliers  in  buff,  with  laced  hats,  wigs  in 
black  bags,  white  stockings,  and  black  gaiters.  So  delighted  was 
His  Majesty  with  the  company's  warlike  appearance  that  he 
bestowed  on  it  a  gratuity  of  5001.  The  money  was  appropriated 
to  the  building  of  a  new  armory  house.  Money,  in  fact,  occupies 
a  greater  space  than  war  in  the  records  of  the  company.  Though 
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it  is  not  very  manifest  on  what  the  money  was  spent,  there  was 
a  chronic  deficiency  of  it,  and  perpetual  apj)eals  were  made  to 
the  members  of  the  corporation.  Stern  retrenchment  liad  to  be 
practised.  The  entertainment  after  a  grand  march  was  re- 
stricted to  roast  beef  and  a  pint  of  wine  for  each  member.  On 
one  occasion  it  was  ordered  that  no  more  cannon  be  fiied  for 
a  year;  on  another  that  ''the  company  dismiss  themselyeB  so 
seasonable  as  to  pre?ent  the  unnecessary  expense  of  candles.** 
In  1758  the  company  considered  it  could  not  afford  the  expense 
of  teaching  its  members  "  the  Prussian  Exercise."  Private 
liberality  indeed  offered  to  overcome  this  impediment  to  the 
company^s  military  proficiency;  but  conservative  objections  were 
interposed  to  the  disuse  of  an  exercise  practised  by  His 
Majesty's  Footguards.** 

The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  founded  in  1688  on  the  model  of  the  London 
body.  In  vain  Goyemor  Winthrop,  the  chief  opponent  of  the 
plan,  had  pleaded  the  alarming  precedent  of  the  Praetorian 
Band.  Captain  Keayne,  a  merchant  tailor  and  a  former 
member  of  the  London  Artillery  Company,  was  its  first  com- 
mander. He  is  said  to  have  been  "  distinguished  for  his  piety 
and  benevolence."  But  liis  piety  and  benevolence  did  not  spoil 
him  for  a  tailor;  the  General  Court  of  the  colony  fined  him 
200/.,  for  that  he,  "  an  eminent  professor  of  the  Gospel,"  and 
who  had  "  come  over  for  conscience'  sake,"  took  more  than 
sixpence  in  the  shilling  profit  for  foreign  goods.  In  adherence 
to  old  customs  and  ceremonies  the  New  England  Company 
eiceeds  that  of  old  England.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  has  any  warlike  achievements  to  record.  It  is  true  that 
individual  members  of  the  "  Honourable  Company  "  joined  the 
trainbands  and  trampled  down  King  Charles's  undisciplined 
cavaliers.  In  the  same  way  the  "  Ancient  and  Honourable 
Company "  contributed  brave  men  to  the  colonial  and  the 
Federal  armies.  But  as  a  body  each  alike,  while  civil  war  raged 
in  its  country,  tranquilly  subsided,  and  reappeared  in  its  bravery 
only  when  all  real  need  for  its  assistance  was  over. — See  Captain 
G.  A.  Raises^  HUtortf  of  the  Honourable  AriUlery  Company 
(1878) ;  Saiurdav  Boview,  September  14, 1878. 

Ascot,  RoyaL  In  the  early  summer  of  1711,  Queen  Anne, 
driving  six  miles  out  from  Windsor  Castle,  came  upon  the 
common  then  known  as  Ascot  Heath.  She  noticed  its  fitness 
for  her  favorite  sport  of  horse-racing  and  directed  that  a  "  round 
heat"  should  be  prepared  here.  On  August  6,  1711,  she  was 
present  at  the  first  meeting. 

The  title  Royal  Ascot  has  been  given  to  the  yearly  event 
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from  its  most  distinctive  feature,  the  Royal  Progress  or  proces- 
sion of  carriages  from  Windsor  to  the  race-course.  This  dates 
back  to  1811,  after  tiie  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris.  On 
that  occasion  the  crowd  went  wild  over  the  announcement  of 
the  peace  just  concluded,  and  swamped  the  royal  cortege  headed 
by  the  prince  regent,  bo  that  tiiey  reached  Ascot  in  a  frag- 
mentary condition.  When  the  prince  had  ascended  the  throne 
as  George  IV,  he  formally  establislied  the  Royal  Progress  in 
the  fashion  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Eight  or  nine  carriages, 
each  drawn  hy  four  bays,  constituted  the  cortege.  The  last 
carriage  contains  tlie  sovereign  with  his  consort  and  any  foreign 
monarch  that  may  be  visiting  Windsor.  A  gorgeous  array  of 
huntsmen,  outriders,  ])ostilions,  footmen,  and  many  well-equipped 
mounted  equerries  add  a  brilliant  effect  of  varied  colors.  The 
Gold  Cup  which  was  raced  for  on  Cup  Day  was  instituted  by 
George  III  in  1807.  The  first  winner  was  Master  Jockey,  a 
three-year-old. 

Ascot  has  been  the  scene  of  many  historic  episodes.  Here 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II  and  father  of 
George  111,  disgraced  himself  by  flinging  a  bottle  at  the  winner 
as  it  was  on  the  homestretch,  lie  had  placed  his  money  on 
another  horse.    Luckily  the  bottle  fell  short. 

In  1832  William  IV,  appearing  with  his  queen  at  the  window 
of  the  royal  stand  to  acknowledge  the  salutations  of  his  sub- 
jects, was  struck  by  a  stone  hurled  at  him  by  some  one  unknown. 
He  escaped  with  only  a  bruise.  The  incident  produced  a  great 
burst  of  loyalty  from  the  assembled  crowd. 

The  procession  in  1834  was  made  especially  interesting  by 
the  fact  that  it  marked  the  first  appearance  of  Princess  Yicteria 
at  a  race  meeting.  She  rode  in  the  first  carriage  with  the 
king  and  queen  and  her  mother  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  In  1838 
Yiotoria  made  her  first  entry  into  Ascot  as  queen  and  was  re- 
ceived with  wild  enthusiasm. 

The  Cup  Day  of  1844  was  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  Nicholas  I,  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
King  of  Saxony  were  among  the  royalties  present  The  race 
was  won  by  an  unnamed  colt  owned  by  Lord  Albemarle,  who 
paid  8  compliment  to  the  Czar  by  christening  it  The  Emperor. 
This  so  pleased  the  autocrat  that  he  requested  permission  to 
make  a  yearly  presentation  of  a  piece  of  p'ate,  value  £500,  to 
be  called  the  Emperor's  Plate  and  to  take  the  jdace  of  the  Glold 
Cup.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  from  1845  to  1853  inclusive 
the  Gold  Cup  was  superseded.  The  first  trophy  given  by  the 
Czar  was  a  reduced  copy  of  Falconetti's  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great,  raised  on  a  three-cornered  base,  on  whose  sides  were 
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engraved  views  of  Windsor  Castle,  tlie  Winter  Palace  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow. 

In  1845  the  race  was  again  won  by  The  Emperor,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  started  at  an  ontside  price.  The  stewards  were 

placed  in  a  quandary  in  1854,  for  England  was  then  at  war 
with  Bussia.  Though  the  official  card  announced  that  the 
winner  of  the  race  would  receive  a  piece  of  plate,  value  500 
sovereigns,  the  gift  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  z\ll  the 
jRussias,"  the  prize  itself  had  not  hecn,  and  never  was,  received 
from  Russia.  Ever  since  the  Gold  Cup  has  remained  the  lead- 
ing item  in  the  Ascot  programme. 

It  used  to  be  a  favorite  expression  that  the  sun  always 
shone  when  the  queen  went  among  her  people,  but  1860  proved 
an  exception  and  the  Royal  Progress  from  Windsor  was  made 
in  torrential  rain.  As  it  turned  out  this  was  the  last  occasion  on 
which  Queen  Victoria  visited  Ascot,  for  after  the  death  of  the 
prince  consort,  although  by  no  means  withdrawing  her  patronage, 
the  queen  did  not  attend  another  race  meeting. 

The  lightest  jockey  who  ever  won  on  the  British  turf  rode 
the  winner  of  the  Ascot  Stahr  :  in  1840.  He  was  really  only  a 
small  boy  and  scaled  no  more  than  5G  pounds.  Possibly  it  is 
of  this  lad  the  gtory  is  told,  that,  being  summoned  after  the 
race  into  the  royal  box  and  questioned  by  the  queen  about  his 
weight,  he  stammered,  Please,  ma'am,  master  says  as  how  I 
mustn't  tell  anybody  how  much  I  weigh" — an  answer  whidi 
naturally  created  a  great  deal  of  amusement. 

Another  favorite  Ascot  anecdote  relates  to  Dr.  Pusey,  the 
High-church  Anglican,  who  had  a  country  house  near  the 
race-course.  A  rather  ''sporty"  parson,  revisiting  Oxford  dur- 
ing Ascot  week,  inquired  about  the  Tractarian  leader,  whom  he 
had  venerated  when  an  undergraduate.  He  was  told  by  the 
censor  of  Christ  Church  that  Pusey  had  gone  to  Ascot.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  naturally 
astonished,  ^that  the  dear  old  doctor  has  gone  racing  at  his 
time  of  Ufel"  **Well,  he  has  not  exactly  gone  racing,'* 
replied  the  other,  "but  he  certainly  is  ' making  a  book.' "  The 
**  book "  that  Dr.  Pusey  was  "  making proved  to  be  his  cam* 
mentary  on  the  "  Minor  Prophets,"  which  had,  of  course,  no 
connection  with  our  modern  turf  prophets. 

Auction.  Herodotus  (Book  i,  IOC))  makes  the  earliest 
known  historical  refeience  to  this  method  of  disposing  of 
property,  animate  or  inanimate. 

The  Babylonians,  he  said,  had  a  custom  which  was  fol- 
lowed also  by  the  Heneti,  an  Illyrian  people. .  Girls. of  a 
msrrii^getble  age  were  directed  to  impair  annually  to  a  deng- 
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nated  place,  where  the  young  men  likewise  congregated.  Here 
they  were  sold  by  the  public  crier.  The  pretty  girls  were  put 
up  first  and  w^ere  carried  off  by  the  highest  bidders.  But,  as 
poor  young  men  could  not  afford  a  pretty  girl  and  had  to  be 
bribed  to  marry  an  ugly  one,  the  purchase  money  obtained  for 
the  beaut ips  was  distributed  as  a  dowry  among  tlie  homely  ones, 
in  due  proportion  to  their  degree  of  homeliness.  Thus  the 
ugli^t  became  the  wife  of  him  who  was  most  easily  satisfied; 
and  thus  the  finest  women  were  eold^  and,  from  the  money  whidi 
they  brought^  email  fortunes  were  given  to  the  ngliest  and  to 
those  who  had  any  bodily  deformity.  A  father  couTd  not  marry 
his  daughter  as  he  pleased,  nor  was  he  who  bought  her  allowed 
to  take  her  home  without  giving  security  that  he  would  marry 
her.  But,  after  the  sale,  if  the  parties  were  not  agreeablei,  the 
law  enjoined  that  the  purchase  money  should  be  refunded. 

The  most  stupendous  of  all  auctions  is  that  described  by 
Gibbon  in  his  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Koman  Empire"  (Vol.  i, 
eh.  V).  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  public  sale,  on  March  28, 
A.  D.  193,  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Praetorian  Qnards. 
They  had  murdered  Pertinax,  and  that  emperor's  iather-in-law, 
Sulpicianns,  had  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  bloodied  throne.  He 
had  already  begun  to  use  the  only  effective  argument,  says 
Gibbon,  when  the  more  prudent  of  the  Pr^torians,  apprehensive 
that  in  this  private  contract  they  should  not  obtain  a  just  price 
for  so  valuable  a  commodity,  ran  out  upon  the  ramparts,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  that  the  Roman  world  was  to  be 
disposed  of  to  the  best  bidder  by  public  auction. 

The  offer  reached  the  ears  of  a  vain  old  man,  a  wealthy 
senator,  Didius  Julianus,  who,  in  utter  oblivion  to  the  com- 
motion that  had  been  raging  in  &e  city,  was  Indulging  in  the 
Imnuy  of  the  table.  Urged  by  his  female  rations,  his  f reed- 
men,  and  his  parasites,  he  now  hastened  to  the  Pnetorian  camp» 
where  Sulpicianns  was  still  in  treaty  with  the  guards,  and  began 
to  bid  against  him  from  the  foot  of  the  ramjMri 

The  unworthy  nogotiation  was  transacted  by  faithful  emissaries, 
who  pa»ded  alternately  from  one  candidate  to  the  other  and  acquainted 
each  of  them  with  the  offers  of  his  rival.  Sulpicianus  had  already 
promised  a  donation  of  5000  draebmt  (aboive  £100)  to  each  soldier, 
when  Julian,  eager  for  the  prize,  rose  at  once  to  the  sum  of  6250 
drachms,  or  upwards  of  £200  sterling.  The  gates  of  the  camp  were 
instantly  thrown  open  to  the  purchaser,  be  was  declared  emperor,  and 
roeeived  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  noldierfl,  who  retained  humanity 
enough  to  stipulate  that  ho  should  pardon  and  foiget  the  oompetitioa 
of  Sulpicianus. 

Didius  enjoyed  his  ill-gotten  dignity  for  only  two  months, 
March  28  to  June  Z,   The  senate  and  nobles  professed  their 
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loyalty,  but  the  peo])le  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  in- 
dignation at  this  insult  to  the  state,  and  the  armies  of  Britain, 
Syria,  and  Illyricum  broke  out  into  open  revolt.  Septimius 
QetmB,  tb0  oommander  of  the  Pannovian  legions,  was  oeclared 
emperor  and  hastened  to  Borne.  Didins,  abandoned  by  the 
PnetorianSy  was  condemned  and  executed  by  order  of  the 
aenate,  which  at  once  acknowledged  Severus. 

The  London  Illustrated  News  for  December  29,  1865,  pub- 
lished a  note  which  succinctly  sums  up  the  results  of  the  three 
greatest  auction  sales  held  in  London  between  the  yean  1645 
and  1855. 

The  three  most  important  sales  of  articles  of  virtu  that  have  been 
disposed  of  by  public  auction  in  England,  since  the  dispersion  of  that 
formed  by  King  Charles  I.,  and  sold  by  order  of  the  Commonwealth, 
have  been  those  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland;  of  Horace  Walpole,  at 
Strawberry-hill;  and  Mr.  Bernal,  sold  this  year  by  Messrs.  Christie 
and  Manaon.  The  Duchess  of  Portland's  sale  consisted  of  thirty-seven 
days,  and  bnnight  £10,073  2t.  6d.  The  Strawberry-hill  sale  WM  eon- 
tained  in  twenty-four  days'  sale,  and  brought  £33,450  11:^.  Od.  Mr 
Bernal's  thirty-two  days  of  articles  of  virtu  brought  £61,004  lis.  3d.; 
to  which,  if  his  books  and  prints  be  added  (seven  days),  selling  for 
£6587  2a.  6d.,  would  make  thirty-nine  davs,  and  a  total  of  £68,661  ISa.  9d. 
By  those  well  acquainted  with  each  of  these  sales  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
articles  at  Strawberry-hill  produced  twice  what  they  did  at  the  Duchess' 
sale;  and  at  the  Bernal  sale  they  produced  twice  what  they  did  at  the 
Stimwherry-hill  ealo,  and  thia  in  »  year  of  war.  It  attrely  follows  that 
the  taste  for  articles  relative  to  art  and  medioeval  hlatoiy  has  botn 
progressing  to  a  great  and  almost  unforeseen  extent. 

Aiietion  by  Candle.   To  sell  by  'Mnch  of  candle"  ia  an 

expression  freely  used  by  English  writers  of  the  aeTe&teenth 
and  early  eighteenth  century.  In  those  days  goods  were  sold, 
lands  rented,  and  auctions  conducted  "  by  the  candle."  When 
the  company  had  assembled,  the  auctioneer  lit  a  8niall  piece  of 
candle,  usually  an  inch  or  less,  and  bids  were  received  so  long 
as  the  candle  burned.  The  last  bid  before  the  flame  e.xpired 
secured  the  thing  offered.  Sometimes  a  red  ring  was  placed 
at  a  certain  diituice  below  the  flame  and  the  bidding  waa  over 
umnediately  that  ring  was  reached. 

The  cnstom  aeema  to  haye  been  imported  from  France 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
the  House  of  Ijords  as  early  as  1641.  Milton,  writing  in  1653 
as  secretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  says,  "  The  Council  thinks 
it  meet  to  propose  the  way  of  selling  by  inch  of  candle,  as 
being  the  moi?t  probable  means  to  procure  the  true  value  of 
the  goods."  Under  date  of  November  0,  1660,  Pepys  records 
a  keen  competition  at  tlie  sale  of  two  ships,  when,  he  says,  "  we 
have  much  to  do  to  tell  who  did  cry  last.** 
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An  adyertisement  in  tiic  London  Oazette  of  1684  Announced 
that  "on  the  15th  of  March  next  will  be  exposed  to  sale  by 
the  candle  two  elephants,  the  one  male,  the  other  female.  The 
price  and  places  where  to  be  seen  and  sold  shall  be  notified 
by  printed  bills  on  the  5th  of  March."  Undoubtedly  tlie  first 
noun  referred  to  the  upset  price  fixed  by  the  vendor. 

Although  the  cii.-toin  has  been  practically  extinct  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  curious  survival  still  linger;^ 
in  the  west  of  England,  where  land  is  let  in  this  manner.  For 
example,  in  the  little  village  of  Tatworth  in  Somerset  Covnty, 
there  is  a  six-acre  lot  wliich  belongs  to  no  one  in  particular; 
but  its  annual  value  is  shared  among  certain  property  holders 
in  the  neighborhood.    All  entitled  thus  to  share  meet  once  a 
year  at  the  village  inn,  where  they  style  themselves  a  "court" 
and  appoint  a  steward  to  conduct  the  letting.    An  inch  of 
candle  is  solemnly  lighted,  the  bidding  begins,  and  the  last 
•bidder  before  the  candle  goes  out  gets  the  field  for  the  eaeuing 
year.    The  steward  shares  the  rent  among  those  entitled  to 
receive  it,  and  all  present  settle  down  for  a  convenient  eveniiig. 

Auctioneers.   Two  men  have  won  for  tliemselves  a  perma- 
nent niche  in  the  Auctioneer's  Hall  of  Fame, — the  English 
George  fiobins,  who  presided  over  the  auction  mart  in  Bartholo- 
mew Lane,  London,  close  to  the  Bank  of  England*  and  the 
American  Frederick  Koese.  Both  had  a  vivid  fancy,  a  luxuriant 
vocabulary,  a  personal  magnetism  that  often  lured  a  bidder 
beyond  the  financial  limits  where  he  had  purposed  to  confine 
himself,  and  undrrnontli  it  all  a  contagious  humor.    But  while 
Eobins  efTervesced,  Koese  sparkled.    One  lost  himself  in  a  riot 
of  exuberant  liyjK'rhole ;  the  other  entrenched  himself  behind 
a  battery  of  puns  and  quips  and  verbal  conceits. 

George  Kobins  has  ueen  celebrated  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
A  quite  creditable  sonnet  of  anonymous  authorship  thus  de- 
scribes him  in  action : 

Hiflfh  in  a  hall,  by  curious  liHtoivrs  fiUM, 

Sat  one  whose  soul  seem'd  steeled  in  pol'sy; 
So  bland  his  diction,  it  was  plain  he  will'd 

Hit  hearers  all  should  prize  as  hijrh  as  he 
Tl>o  porfjcous  works  of  art  tbero  plac'd  around. 

The  •statiios  by  the  Phidinn  chisel  \vro\ijrht: 

Endymion,  whom  Dian  lov'd  distrau^jht; 
Dian  herself,  LaoeOon  serpent  txnind; 
The  pictures  touch'd  by  Titian  and  Vandyke 

With  rainbow  pencils,  in  the  which  did  Tie 

Fair  form  and  colour  for  the  mastery: 
Wann'd  his  disemtrse  till  ear  ne'er  heard  the  like. 

"Who  is  that  eloquent  tnnn?"  I  asked  one  near. 

"That,  airt  that's  Mr.  Robins,  auctioneer." 
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In  his  "Portraits  of  Public  Characters*'  (1841)  Jamea 
Grant  supjjlies  a  more  ])r()saic  but  e(iually  vivid  sketch.  "  His 
favorite  dress  is  a  surtout  of  a  brownish  hue,  a  colored  waist- 
coat, and  light  cassimere  small  clothes.  He  can  boast  of  a  very 
high,  well-developed,  arched  forehead;  with  a  rather  full  face. 
His  eyebrows  are  prominent  and  protmding;  but  his  eyes  are 
smally  though  quick  in  their  motions:  they  have  a  shrewd,  if 
not  sly,  expression.  His  complexion  is  as  rough  and  ruddy  as 
if  he  were  the  bailiff  on  one  of  those  estates  which  he  describeB 
with  such  graphic  effect  lie  has  all  the  appearance  of  one  who, 
notwithstanding  the  extent  and  importance  of  his  business, 
enjoys  the  pleasures  of  life." 

Great  as  was  liobins's  pen,  it  was  his  tongue  and  his  per- 
sonality that  wrou^?ht  the  real  miracles.  "  He  could  wring 
money  from  a  stone,"  savs  V.  Lucas,  in  "A  Little  Portrait 
Gallery,"  T.  P/s  Weekh/^  February  3,  IDOT.  "  Again  and  again 
when  every  one  thought  they  had  reached  the  limit  and  finished 
bidding,  he  would  extract  another  fifty  or  hundred  pounds.  All 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  get  round  men  have  recottrae  to 
tricks.  Next  to  his  golden  tongue  George's  most  useful  ally 
was  an  arm-chair.  With  these  he  cou7d  do  almost  as  much  as 
Orpheus  with  his  lute.  The  arm-chair  was  placed  on  the  ros- 
trum, and  into  it  George  would  occasionally  fling  himself  in 
satisfaction  or  despair,  and  from  its  security  he  would  study 
his  audience,  mark  down  the  more  pregnable  faces,  mature 
fresh  campaigns,  recollect  and  conjoin  new  and  more  potent 
adjectives.'* 

It  is  surmised  that  Charles  Land),  a  frank  admirer  of  the 
auctioneer,  had  Robins  in  mind  when  he  celebrated  the  en- 
chanted tongue  of  his  imaginary  Captain  Jack8<3n.  "He  was 
a  juggler  who  threw  mists  before  your  eyes — yon  had  no  time  to 
detect  his  fallacies.  He  would  say  *  Hand  me  the  silver  sugar- 
tongs  ;  and  before  you  could  discover  it  was  a  single  spoon,  and 
that  plated,  he  would  disturb  and  captive  your  imagination  by 
a  misnomer  of '  the  nm  *  for  a  tea-kettle,  or  by  callmg  a  homely 
bench  a  sofa." 

Though  the  sonneteer  first  quoted  sliows  him  knocking  down 
works  of  art,  Robins  was  at  his  best  when  dealing  in  real 
estate.  Like  Antanis  his  strength  was  renewed  at  contact  with 
Mother  Earth.  He  wrote  his  own  advertisements,  and  his 
announcements  of  mansions  and  messuages  for  sale  remain 
masterpieces  of  their  sort.  He  had  no  half-tones.  His  pre- 
tended concessions  were  humorously  veiled  embellishments,  as 
in  the  case  of  that  terrestrial  paradise  whose  only  drawbacks 
ft 
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were  ''the  litter  of  the  rose-leaves  and  the  noise  of  the  tifghi» 
ingales''  (see  Advertisbment). 

Has  there  ever  been  a  female  auctioneer?  Apparently 

not,  but  she  is  an  imminent  possibility  of  the  future.  The 
following  article  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  May  10^  ia 
enlightening: 

Mavor  Gaynor't  tecntary  aaid  yesterday,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Bii 
Sobel  of  16  West  Ninetieth  street,  that  a  woman  could  become  a  publie 

auctioneer  in  this  city  by  paying  $100  for  a  license  and  putting  up  a 
bond  of  $2000.  Friends  came  flocking  to  the  millinery  shop  at  824 
Golumbtts  Avtnoe,  of  which  she  is  manager,  to  congratulate  her  on 
being  the  first  woman  to  squeeze  into  so  ancient  a  professiott  mm 

auctioneering.    To  all  of  tlicm  she  said: 

"  But  I'm  not.  I  haven't  taken  out  any  liocn^.  I  merely  asked  tbe 
mayor  if  it  was  possible.  A  woman  who  was  in  here  the  other  day  said 
the  profession  was  closed  to  women  and  I  told  her  I'd  find  out  about  it 
from  Mr.  Gaynor." 

Mrs.  Sobel  admitted  that  some  time  she  might  want  to  be  an 
auctioneer.  She  knows  the  business,  because  until  her  husband  died 
last  year  she  was  his  helper  in  the  auction  room  that  he  had  for  many 
years  at  44  Bowery.  8he  thinks  mereantile  auctioneering  would  be  a 
good  vocation  for  a  woman — that  the  presence  of  a  woman  on  the  block 
would  be  in  itself  good  advertising.  But  just  now  her  hands  and  arms 
are  full  of  spring  hats. 

Auerbach't  Cellar.  A  tayern  in  Leipatc,  Germany,  which 

disappeared  in  1912.  It  owed  its  chief  fame  to  Goethe,  who 
here  located  the  scene  in  Faust "  wherein  Mephistophelesy 
standing  upon  a  wine  cask,  takes  his  flight  into  space,  to  the 

stupefaction  of  the  drinkers. 

The  old  build in<^  to  which  the  cellar  belonged  was  built  by 
Dr.  Stromer  d^Auerbach  between  1530  and  1538,  the  worthy 
doctor  etorinpr  there  the  wine  which  he  intended  for  his  own 
use.  Later,  as  the  wine  was  good,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
FelMng  it.  and  in  this  way  was  establislied  the  tavern  to  which 
Ills  name  has  since  been  attached.  From  the  earliest  vears  of 
the  seventeenth  century  legend  placed  in  this  cellar  the  famous 
adventure  of  Faust  and  ^lephistoplieles.  Goethe,  studying  at 
Leipsic  from  1705  to  1708,  frequented  tlic  cellar  and  there 
talked  with  his  friends  of  art,  literature,  and  polities  and  later 
turned  the  legend  to  account. 

Automobile.  Prohahly  the  first  scientific  hint  of  the 
wondera  that  were  to  he  In  the  way  of  horseless  eamages  was 
made  by  Boger  Bacon,  who  in  his  Opus  Magnum  declared: 
''One  may  also  make  carrias^  which  without  the  aid  of  any 
animal  will  mn  with  remarkable  velocity''  (see  Stbam).  It 
is  probable  also  that  the  earlieftt  motor  car  ever  described  in 
print  was  that  designed  and  built  by  a  Jesnit  missionary  in 
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China,  to  carry  him  on  his  rounds,  an  improvement  on  the 
wind  coaches  of  the  natives.  It  was  driven  by  a  jet  of  steam 
playing  on  a  miU-wheel  connected  by  gearing  wiw  one  of  its 
axlee.  (See  Notes  and  Queriea,  Series  Ten,  vol.  xi,  p.  431.) 
In  the  first  year  of  James  Fs  reign  in  England,  a  patent  was 
issued  (June  10)  to  Hugo  Upton,  "for  the  sole  making  of  an 
instrument  which  shall  be  driven  by  the  wind  for  the  trans- 
portation or  carriage  of  anything  by  land."  Had  Master 
Upton  received  a  hint  from  the  kite-carriages  of  China?  That 
these  were  known  to  John  Milton  is  apparent  from  the  lines 

The  barren  plains 
Of  Sericanu.  where  ChincHes  drive 
With  sail  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light. 

A  oentnry  later  we  find  the  London  Daily  Advertiser  of 
March  4,  1742,  announcing  the  arrival,  from  Berne  in  Switzer- 
land, of  a  chaise  that  travels  without  horses.  A  certain  August 

Pinchbeck  either  owned  this  machine  or  constructed  another 
on  its  model,  for  the  same  paper  in  the  following  August  records 
that  "  Mr.  Pinchbeck's  curious  machine  chaise  that  travels 
without  horses  ran  from  Hampstcad  to  Tottenham  Court  in 
less  than  forty  minutes  in  the  sight  of  several  hundreds  of 
people;  at  whicli  place  it  will  continue  to  be  shown  during  the 
time  of  the  fair.** 

Later,  April  13,  1742,  it  is  described  as  ^  one  of  the  most 
complete  pieces  of  mechanism  ever  invented,  having  those  good 
properties  which  will  always  recommend  things  of  this  sort  • . . 
The  whole  thing,  though  capable  of  carrying  three  persons, 
weighs  less  than  two  hundred  weight." 

From  the  same  authority  it  appears  that  many  other  attempts 
were  made  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  construct  an  automatic 
road  carriage.  The  Public  Advertiser  of  ^fay  10,  1 759,  announces 
that  "Mr.  Ladd's  patent  four-wheel  carriage,  that  goes  with- 
out horses  and  will  carry  four  or  five  persons  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  honr,  is  at  Mr.  Cook's  Great  Booms,  Spring 
Oardens.  It  is  on  solid  mechanical  principles/' 

Still  more  celebrated  is  the  sailing  chariot  invented  by 
Simon  Stevin,  of  Bruges,  Brussels.  Sterne  mentions  it  in  the 
second  volume  of  "  Tristrami  Shandy "  (first  published  in 
1759),  but  avoided  any  explanation  of  its  mechanism  almost 
as  deftly,  and  indeed  almost  in  the  same  language,  as  did  the 
Advertiser,  "  Tho'  I  cannot  guess,"  says  the  elder  Shandy, 
"upon  what  principles  of  philosophy  he  (the  inventor)  has 
achieved  it, — yet  certainly  his  machine  has  been  constructed 
on  very  solid  ones." 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  George  Medhurst, 
of  London,  projected  a  general  system  of  transport  on  com- 
mon Foads  by  the  aid  of  motors  driven  by  air^  which  was  to  be 
compressed  at  oonyenient  stations  by  windmills,  water-mflls, 
or  by  hand.  Medhurst  vainly  endeavored  to  form  a  company 
with  a  capital  of  £50,000  to  work  his  project.  His  patent 
specifications  are  interesting  documents.  That  of  1799  relates 
to  "  a  condensing  wind-engine,  capable  of  beinfj  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  purposes,  in  which  steam,  water,  wind,  or  horses  are 
employed";  that  of  1800  to  "a  new  improved  method  of  driv- 
ing carriages  of  all  kinds,  without  the  use  of  horses,  by  means 
of  an  improved  .^olian  engine,  and  which  engine  may  also 
be  applied  to  various  other  useful  purposes.'^  (See  the 
Antiquary,  October,  1896.) 

A  furious  diatribe  against  the  then  management  of  railroads 
and  steam-engines  in  the  Aldine  Magazine  for  December  22, 
1838,  contains  some  vague  yet  interesting  prophecies  of  present- 
day  motors  and  their  possible  development: 

As  a  well-known  cnprinoor  has  pronouncrd  them  to  be,  the  rail* 
roadi  are  in  their  construction  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  to  the  country. 
If  something  be  not  promptly  achieved  in  its  fovor,  if  the  united  aid 
of  science  and  the  legislature  be  not  called  forth,  the  whole  synteni  must 
speedily  destroy  itself  even  by  its  own  impotence.  Independently  df 
this,  we  have  not  a  doubt  that,  ere  many  years  have  passed,  it  will  be 
superseded  by  a  new,  a  cheaper,  a  more  eimple,  more  easily  manage* 
able,  and  yet  fnr  more  powerful  agent  than  steam.  In  the  interim  we 
urge  the  foundation  of  stage-coach  companies — <nore  particularly  of 
Bieam-carriage  companies — for  turnpike  roads  or,  what  would  be  better, 
for  etone  tnunways.  Maeeroni'a  steam  carriage  will  go  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles  an  hour  on  a  common  turnpike  road,  a  npood  nearly  if 
not  quite  equal  to  the  average  speed  of  the  trains  on  many  of  the 
railroads. 

In  1831  a  committee  appointed  by  tbe  Enp:lish  Parliament 
decided  that  steam-propelled  carriages  weighing  three  tons 
cou^  safely  carry  fourteen  passengers  on  the  ordinary  roads 
at  an  average  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  first  steam- 
omnibus,  constructed  by  Walter  Hancock,  ran  from  the  bank 
at  Paddington  in  April,  1833.  It  outstripped  parliamentary 
expectation,  for  it  carried  many  as  twenty-five  passen- 
gers at  a  pppcd  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Two 
years  later  the  same  Hancock  ran  what  was  calVd  a  steam- 
en^rine  coach  between  Whitcrliajifl  and  his  house  at  Stratford. 
Colonel  Macirone  and  Sir  Charles  Dance  also  ran  nine  miles 
an  hour. 

Lady  Dorothy  Xevill,  a  nonagenarian  when  her  "  Ix'aviBs  " 
from  her  note-book  was  published  in  1907^  remembers  experi- 
ments made  in  her  native  county  of  Norfolk  as  far  back  as  1842. 
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In  that  year  an  inventor  named  Parr  ])atentod  a  steam-carriage 
to  run  for  hire  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth.  In  1843  it 
was  experimented  with  on  the  Yarmouth  road,  but  proved  a 
failure.  The  wheels  refused  to  revolve  unless  lifted  up  from 
the  road,  when,  as  an  eye-witness  testified,  "  they  at  once  tiew 
aTOund  with  alarming  velocity/' 

PriDta  of  the  old  steam-carriages  are  now  scarce  and  rare, 
as  they  are  eagerly  snapped  up  by  automobilists  who  make  a 
liobby  of  collecting  all  memoranda  referring  to  the  infancy  of 
their  favorite  recreation.  Lady  Neville  remembers  one  of  the 
most  curious  of  these  prints  representing  an  accident  that 
happened  in  Scotland  in  1834.  It  was  designed  by  an  eye- 
witness of  the  catastroi)lie,  and  shows  the  unlucky  passengers 
.  as  tliey  were  bein^^  sliot  into  the  air.  Many  were  fatally 
wounded.  The  boiler  of  the  carriage  had  burst,  owing  to  an 
overstrain.  It  was  hinted,  however,  that  the  accident  was 
really  caused  by  the  trustees  of  the  road  between  Paisley  and 
Glasgow,  who,  being  much  opposed  to  ihe  new  method  of  locomo- 
tion, purposely  kept  the  surface  of  the  highway  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  coaches.  The 
remains  of  the  wreck  are  still  preserved  in  a  musenm  at  Qlauow. 
The  constructor  was  John  Scott  Ttussell,  still  remembered  as 
the  builder  of  tlie  Great  Eastern  steamship. 

This  and  other  accidents  encouraged  the  enemies  of  the 
horseless  coach  to  concerted  action,  and  it  was  finally  ]nit  down 
by  legislative  interference.  Thus  a  great  industry  was  held  in 
abeyance  for  half  a  century. 

It  is  in  fact  recorded  that  at  the  end  of  1833  there  were 
as  many  as  twenty  steam-carriages  completed  or  under  way  in 
or  around  London  a!one.  A  number  of  companies  were  formed 
or  projected  to  work  these  carriatres.  But  what  with  the  com- 
petition of  the  railways,  the  difticulties  as  to  tolls,  the  imper- 
fections of  the  roads,  and  indeed  of  the  engines  themselves,  by 
the  year  1S40  all  this  interest  ajijicars  to  have  died  out,  and  the 
problem  of  carrying  passengers  by  steam-power  on  common  roads 
had  been  abandoned  for  the  time  being.  Even  the  great  George 
Stephenson  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "steam-carriages  on 
ordinary  roads  would  never  be  effective,  or  at  least  sufficiently 
serviceable  to  supersede  horse-carriages/'  James  Watt  went 
further.  He  declared  they  were  out  of  the  question  unless 
God  wUl  work  a  miracle  in  favor  of  these  carriages." 

Some  premonitory  glimpse  not  only  of  the  automobile  but 
also  of  the  aeroplane  may  have  heon  present  to  the  mind  of 
Alexander  Dumas  when  he  penned  this  passage  in  "The 
Brigand  : 
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For  thoae  who  are  carried  onward  by  the  hand  of  God  all  the  rules 
of  motion  are  transposed,  and,  when  they  have  reached  their  goal,  it 
seems  to  them  that  they  have  made  tiie  JoofiMjri  not  on  foot,  not  on 
horseback,  not  in  a  carriage,  but  in  some  fantastic  machine,  rolling 
through  cities,  villages,  and  fields  like  a  locomotive,  emitting  anioke 
•od  flame,  or  in  a  balloon,  sailing  so  rapidly  through  the  air  that 
plnbiB,  villages,  and  cities  vanlsli  like  mere  specin  lost  In  spnee. 

A  rather  curious  entry  in  the  diary  of  Lord  Sutherland 
Gower  tells  of  his  first  experience  with  an  automobile,  iu  Paris, 
in  1891. 

One  day  that  July  in  Paris  I  had  my  first  experience  of  a  steam- 
motor  car.  An  engineer  named  Serpalet  eame  to  the  entrance  of  my 
hotel,  with  a  steam  carriage  that  he  has  invented,  which  he  calls  a 
'*  steam  phaeton."  It  is  worked  by  steam  and  runa  on  three  wheels. 
Six  people  can  be  seated  in  this  carriage;  tlie  boiler  is  at  the  back. 
We  went  up  the  Champs  EIys<^8  and  into  the  Bois  at  a  good  vace^ 
rather  surprising  but  not  alarming  the  horses  when  passing  them. 
The  carriage  can  be  turned  with  eaae,  and  can  be  slowed  down  or 
stopped  without  difficulty;  but  whether  this  will  be  a  gain  to  locomo- 
tion is  doubtful;  it  was  De  Lesseps  who  recommended  me  to  see  this 
new  invention. 

Automobile,  Father  of  the.  This  title  has  heen  claimed 
fespectively  for  a  Frenchman  and  an  American.  The  Frenchman 

was  Joseph  Cugnot  (1725-1804),  to  whom  in  1911  a  monument 
was  raised  by  his  admirers,  at  his  birthplace  in  the  commune  of 
Void,  department  of  the  Meuse.  In  1T()9  Cu^aiot  constructed  a 
steam-carriage,  running  upon  tliree  wheels,  one  in  front  and 
two  at  the  sides,  and  put  in  motion  by  an  engine  composed  of 
two  single-acting  high-pressure  cylinders,  the  pistons  of  which 
acted  alternately  on  the  front  wheel.  It  only  traTclled  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  an  hour,  and  woold  work  only  for  18  or  15  minutes 
at  a  time.  But  it  was  an  important  experiment.  The  French 
Minister  of  War  authorized  Cugnot  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  improved  machine,  which  was  finished 
and  ready  for  trial  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  The  new 
locomotive  was  composed  of  two  parts,  one  l)ein<r  a  carriafre  sup- 
ported on  two  wheels,  somewhat  resembling  a  small  brewer's  cart, 
furnished  with  a  seat  for  the  driver;  while  the  other  contained 
the  machinery,  which  was  supported  on  a  single  driving-wheel 
four  feet  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  engine  consist^  of  a 
round  copper  boiler  with  a  furnace  inside  provided  with  two 
small  chimneys,  two  single-acting  thirteen-inch  brass  cylinders 
communicating  with  the  boiler  by  a  stenm-pipe,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  commtinicfltin?  the  motion  of  the  pistons  to  the  driv*  . 
ing-wheel,  together  with  the  steering  fiear. 

Cugnot's  locomotive,  in  short,  presented  a  simple  and  in- 
genious form  of  a  high-pressure  engine;  and,  though  of  rude 
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constraction^  it  was  a  highly  creditable  piece  of  work,  consider- 


wmch  it  was  constructed. 

It  met  with  an  accident  at  one  of  its  trials  in  Paris,  and 
"was  locked  up  in  the  Arsenal ;  but  Cugnot  was  granted  a  pension 
of  300  livres,  which,  though  interrupted  during  the  French 
devolution,  was  restored  by  Napoleon,  the  First  Consul  sliovving 
more  enlightenment  in  Cugnot's  case  than  he  did  in  regard  to 
Fulton  (see  Steamship).  Cugnot's  locomotive  is  still  preserved 
at  Paris,  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  it  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  venerable  and  intere^ing  of  all 
macKinea  extant  connected  with  the  early  history  of  ateam 
locomotion. 

The  American  claimant  is  George  B.  Selden,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  bom  (1846)  in  Clarkson,  Monroe  County.  In  1895, 
after  sixteen  years  of  struggle  with  the  Washinfiton  office,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  patent  for  a  machine  he  had  invented 
in  1879.  Says  George  Gray  Haven  in  The  Scrapbook,  vol.  x,  -r- 

Selden  occupies  a  peculiar  position  to  the  automobile — ^he  is  and 
he  isn't  the  father  of  it.  He  was  the  first  man  to  foresee  it  in  1879, 
describe  it,  and  patent  it  accurately;  yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
it  was  not  America,  but  Flmace,  which  first  gave  the  autonMbile  to 
the  world. 

However,  even  then  for  four  years  the  patent  was  idle.  In  1899 
SeMen  sent  a  copy  of  ft  to  the  Ute  Oolonel  Albert  A.  Pope,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.   Colonel  P6pe,  manufaetwer  of  blc^lee,  had  been 

making  some  electric  vehicles,  and  even  some  ^rasoline  machines,  under 
the  name  of  the  Columbia  and  Electric  Vehicle  Company.  The  upshot 
was  that  Selden  made  a  contract  with  the  company,  and  gave  it  the 
ezelusive  liccn«^e  and  r'v^ht  of  aub-liccnse  under  the  patent.  At  last, 
after  twenty-six  \ong  years,  Selden  received  his  first  five  hundred 
dollar  check  out  of  the  thing  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  time  and 
money  on. 

With  the  recent  history  of  the  SeMen  patent  people  are  more 
or  less  familiar,  for  a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  in  the  courts  and  at 
varions  atages  In  the  newspapers.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 

many  people  bitterly  contested  Selden's  claim,  and  that  some  are  still 

doin/^  BO.  For.  as  I  said  in  the  heprinninp",  it  is  a  moat  peculiar  ease. 
Various  American  and  European  constructors  were  marketing  actual 
cars,  apparently  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  SeldMi  or  his 
patent,  but  alon<?  lines  onswerin^r  ihr  description  of  Ms  claim. 

At  once  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  reco^jnized  the  Selden 
patent,  probably  on  the  advice  of  counsel,  and  in  1903  these  manu- 
facturers banded  together  and  formed  the  Association  of  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers — tlio  A.  L.  A.  M.  Tiny  have  worked  with 
Selden  to  sustain  his  patent.  One  of  the  rules  they  put  in  force 
was  that  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  association  except 
th(Me  who  had  been  enjtaged  in  the  business  at  or  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  organization.  Thu«,  somp  time  later,  when  Selden  decided  to  po 
into  the  business  himself,  buildin<r  the  "  Selden  "  car.  he  had  to 
acquire  the  rights  of  another  company  which  ainoe  1908  bad  given 
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up  building  cars  and  gone  into  tbe  building  of  marine  engines 
exclusively.  It  may  be  noted  tbat  the  Selden  patent  covers  only 
gMoline  •utomobilet ;  motorcycles,  ^wer-boats,  and  air-skips  do  not 
oome  under  it*  whatever  wort  of  engine  is  used.  It  simply  coven  tlie 
gas-engine  as  applied  to  road  locomotion,  either  for  passengers  or 
freight. 

The  most  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Selden  elaims  was  Henry 

Ford,  who  started  a  new  company  about  tbe  time  the  A.  L.  A.  M.  was 
formed,  refusing  to  come  into  the  association,  or,  lookinj?  at  it  in 
another  way,  being  debarred  unless  he  adopted  the  metliod  Selden 
himwlf  did  to  enter  under  cover  of  his  own  patent.  In  fact,  a  very 
largp  part  of  the  business  >vas  not  in  the  organization  at  that  time. 
In  1005  the  independents  formed  their  organization,  the  American 
Motor  Car  Mannnietnrers'  Association,  to  fight  tbe  patent,  in  con- 
nection with  several  foreign  makers. 

The  caso  was  carried  to  the  courts  with  the  usual  delays. 
Bminent  ooun^iel  appeared  on  both  sides.  Coudert  Brothers  appeared 
for  the  independents,  and,  among  others,  the  famous  patent  lawyer, 
Frederick  P.  Fish,  for  the  Selden  patent.  Experts  from  all  over  the 
world  were  called  in,  including  the  celebrated  Dugald  Clerk,  tbe 
English  authority. 

£very  word  of  the  Selden  claim  was  subjected  to  the  most  search- 
Ing  examination.  Finally,  in  1000.  after  six  years  of  litigation. 
Judge  Hough,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  New  York,  gave 
bis  deeiaion  for  the  patent.  At  once  the  majority  of  the  independents, 
rather  than  risk  further  damages,  became  members  of  the  asaociatlon, 
covering  now  perhaps  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  annual  output. 

In  the  course  of  the  suit  the  old  cylinder  of  1879  was  introduced 
in  evidence,  and  later  Selden  had  the  other  two  cylinders  bored  out 
and  set  up.  Then  he  Imd  a  road  wnjron  constructed  as  near  as  possible 
to  his  original  specifications,  and  as  "  a  man  skilled  in  the  art "  would 
have  done  it  in  1870.  Some  ehanges  were  made,  such  as  from  flame 
to  electric  ignition. 

The  wagon,  with  the  date  on  it,  1877,  ran  successfully  on  the 
streets  of  Rochester  in  1908,  and  later  was  brought  to  New  York, 
where  it  also  ran,  though  not  very  well.  Its  few  tests  had  worn  it  out 
probably.  For  one  thing,  it  nee<le<l  a  larger  water-jacket.  Of  course, 
the  opposing  counsel  criticized  it  a  sreat  deal,  but,  as  Mr.  Fish  pointed 
out,  it  was  better  than  any  of  this  original  patents  of  the  aewing* 
machine,  the  incandescent  light,  telephone,  or  telegraph.  None  of  them 
worked  to  any  degree.  The  important  thing  was  the  idea  they  em* 
bodied,  not  the  minor  defects  which  mechanics  could  overcome. 

Another  American  elnim  for  pntprnity  has  l>cen  put  forward 
by  certain  enthusiasts  for  Hobert  Dudfrpon,  who  in  1856  invenfod 
and  used  what  he  called  a  steam  road-wagon.  The  original 
was  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  and  was  destroyed 
"when  that  Palace  burned  down.  A  second  wagon  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  Dudgeon's  heirs.  The  general  plan  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  original,  save  that  the  wheels  (heavy  cart-wheels  in 
the  first  instance)  were  made  solid  out  of  segments  of  cedar,  with 
iron  flanges  and  tires.  Sixty  gallons  of  water  were  stored  under 
tiie  seats  which  formed  the  two  sides  of  tlie  vehicle. 

On  its  first  trip  it  carried,  besides  Mr.  Dudgeon,  a  number 
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of  his  workmen,  one  of  whom  survived  to  be  interviewed  b^'  the 
New  York  Tribune  in  1890. 

^Mr.  Dudgeon/'  he  said,  ''built  the  wagon  to  cany  him 

from  his  place  of  business  in  Columbia  Street  to  hia  home, 
One-hundred-and-eighth  Street,  Harlem.  He  alwaya  contended 
that  when  streets  were  once  made  smooth  horseless  carriagea 
would  be  used  generally.  Roads  and  streets  for  horses  were  con- 
sidered by  liim  unfit  for  wlieeling,  and  we  have  discovered  that 
he  was  right.  But  even  with  the  bad  streets,  laid  with  rough 
stones  and  poorly  graded,  the  steam-wagon  used  to  make  trips 
regularly  from  Harlem  to  the  shop  and  back,  and  ou  Sundays 
it  waa  used  to  take  Mrs.  Dudgeon  to  church. 

But  the  wagon  waa  used  only  aa  a  motor  on  these  oocaaiona. 
A  carriage  waa  coupled  on  behind  it,  and  in  this  the  women  sat 
while  ihe  driver  and  the  men  occupied  aeata  in  the  steam- 
wagon.'' 

According  to  this  authority  it  took  two  bushels  of  coal  to  run 
the  car  to  One-hunilred-and-eighth  Street.  "  But  it  made  good 
time,"  he  added,  "  and  could  l)e  guided  and  steered  as  nicely 
and  was  as  easily  controlled  as  tlie  horseless  carriages  of  to-day. 
Of  course,  It  made  considerable  noise,  and  that  was  probably  one 
reason  why  the  city  authorities,  after  it  had  been  in  use  for 
about  ten  years,  xduaed  to  allow  Mr.  Dudgeon  to  make  hia 
tripa  in  it.  With  a  clear  road  it  went  easily  fifteen  miles  an 
hour." 

The  wagon  remained  in  New  York  for  a  short  time  after  its 
use  on  the  streets  liad  been  forbidden,  and  then  the  inventor 
sent  it  to  his  country  home  at  Peacock's  Point,  Long  Island, 
near  CJlen  Cove,  where  it  ia  now.  Tt  made  many  trips  on  the 
country  roads,  to  the  edification  of  the  rustics,  but  with  its 
banishment  from  New  York  the  wagon's  occupation  was  gone, 
and  it  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
atationary,  engine.  The  runninf  gear  was  taken  off,  and  the 
mechanism  which  had  originally  been  made  and  placed  in 
position  to  propel  a  wagon  tli rough  the  atreeta  of  New  York 
waa  degraded  to  the  level  of  farm  labor. 

.Aviation,  Father  of.  This  title  is  popularly  bestowed  in 
France  upon  Louis  Pierre  Mouillard,  who  died  in  poverty  at 
Cairo,  Egypt,  in  the  year  1897.  On  February  25,  1912,  there 
was  unveiled  at  Ileliopolis,  just  outside  of  Cairo,  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  French  National  Aerian  League, 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  a  man  of  their 
nation  has  enabled  the  French  to  claim  as  a  national  disoovery 
the  means  whereby  human  aYiation  has  become  possible, — i,e., 
tbe  *'  gauchissement,'*  or  twisting,  of  the  tips  of  the  wings  which 
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allows  ilie  gliding  flight  of  the  vultare  and  other  large  birds  ma 
distinct  from  the  flight  by  flapping  of  the  wings. 

Beneath  the  bust  is  the  woid  '^oser/'  **to  dare»''  which  I 
MoniUard  placed  on  tiie  title-page  of  his  book,  **  The  Cozique«t 
of  the  Air'';  snd  a  vulture  with  outstretched  planing  wi MXgB  is 
the  only  purely  decorative  feature. 

As  a  matter  of  iact»  Louis  Mouillard  never  flew,  and  never 
attempted  to  fly  save  once,  as  a  boy,  when  he  was  caught  on  the 
edge  of  a  cliff  and  soundly  cuffed  by  an  irate  old  beadle ;  but  it 
was  he  who  set  forth  in  two  volumes  the  principles  of  flig^hl^ 
which  were  put  into  practice  later  by  the  Wright  hrothers. 

In  ''The  Empire  of  the  Air"  (1881),  Mouillard  explained  I 
to  a  heedless  world  that  to  seek  to  fly  by  imitating  the  beating-  of 
a  bird's  wind's  was  not  feasible;  that,  instead  of  trying  this  ini- 
possihle  feat,  men  should  imitate  sueh  birds  as  fly  with  steady 
wings  and  avail  themselves  of  the  currents  of  the  air. 

Mouillard  spoke  to  a  small  audience;  indeed,  only  one  of  his 
works  appeared  during  his  lifetime.  The  second,  "  Flight  with 
Fixed  Wings,'*  was  not  published  until  1911.  But  he  had 
pointed  the  way^  and  ten  years  after  his  death  the  Wrights 
aemonstrated  that  he  had  aohed  the  mystery.  Long  ago,  no 
donhty  he  could  have  built  an  aeroplane  much  like  those  of 
to-day,  but  only  a  few  fellow-sclentists  belicYed  in  him,  and 
they  could  never  lend  him  the  money  that  might  have  made  his 
dream  a  reality. 

Mouillard's  claim  to  the  title  has  been  contested  by  other 
nations  than  the  French  (see  Flying  Machikbs). 

Avocado,  or  Alligator  Pear.  These  are  the  official  and 
the  popular  names  of  a  fruit  which  originally  came  from  South 
America.  Other  names  have  been  applied  to  it  in  English, 
as  Initter  pear,  ve^eta])le  marrow,  midshipman's  butter,  palta, 
and  a«:uaeate;  hut  "avocado"  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
T'nited  States  Department  of  Afjriculture  and  the  American 
Pom(d()<:ic'al  Society,  It  is  so  unlike  other  fruits  as  to  suggest 
a  class  of  its  own,  for  which  the  generic  name  of  salad  fruit  has 
been  suggested.  Wherever  it  has  been  introduced  its  rich  nut- 
like flavor  has  made  it  a  favorite,  and  its  reputation  is  growing 
year  by  year. 

The  demand  for  the  avocado  has  always  kept  in  advance  of 
the  .supply.  This  is  endenoed  by  the  high  prices  paid  for  it, 
ranging  usually  from  SO  to  50  cents  each  at  retaiL  Although 
the  markets  are  at  present  limited,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  immediate  danger  of  overproduction. 

It  is  not  a  dry-land  plant,  and  its  cultivation  should  not  be 
attempted  for  profit  on  any  lands  which  are  not  supplied  with 
a  generous  rainfall  or  which  cannot  be  brought  under  irrigation. 
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Hiffh  winds  are  deddedlv  inimieal  to  the  tree.  The  wood 
18  britue  and  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  winds.  The  flowers  also 
are  destroyed  by  severe  winds,  and  the  fruity  which  bangs  from 
pendulous  branches  and  fruit  stems,  is  easily  blown  about, 
bruised,  or  broken  from  the  tree.  For  this  reason  commercial 
culture  should  not  be  attempted  in  localities  of  high  winds 
unless  it  is  possible  to  provide  protection  by  windbreaks. 

One  characteristic  in  soil  is  demanded — good  drainage.  The 
iree  is  very  impatient  of  standing  water  about  its  roots.  Soil 
that  is  underlain  by  an  impervious  layer  should  not  be  chosen 
for  the  orchard. 

Aweto.  This  insect,  one  of  the  strangest  in  the  world,  is 
found  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  known  to  naturalists  as  the  HipuUis 
vivescens,  and  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  caterpillar  and  a 
vegetable.  It  is  always  found  at  the  foot  of  a  larjre  myrtle  tiee, 
known  to  the  Maoris  as  a  rata.  Burying  itself  among  the  roots 
a  few  inches  below  the  ground,  it  there  lives  until  it  is  full 
grown  and  then  undergoes  a  marvellous  transformation.  The 
spore  of  a  vegetable  fungus  (the  Soplioeria  robertsii)  fastens 
itself  to  the  neck  of  the  caterpillar,  just  between  the  head  and 
the  first  ring,  and  there  grows  upward  to  the  height  of  from  six 
to  eight  inches.  In  shape  this  stem  somewhat  resembles  a  cat- 
taiL  It  shoots  up  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground  in  which 
the  caterpillar  is  buried.  Below  the  earth  it  grows  into  the 
aweto,  fllling  up  every  possible  space  within  the  outer  skin,  but 
leaving  the  external  form  unchanged.  As  soon  as  vegetable 
matter  has  been  entirely  substituted  for  animal,  both  plant  and 
caterpillar  become  hard  and  dn,'  and  perish.  The  whole  lias 
now  a  brown  color  and  looks  like  a  wooden  caterpillar  witli  a 
huge  horn  standing  up  from  the  back  of  its  neck.  How  the 
caterpillar  manages  to  propagate  its  species  no  one  can  tell. 
Usually  the  caterpillar  becomes  a  chrysalis,  the  chrysalis  changes 
into  a  moth,  the  moth  lays  eggs,  and  these  eggs  again  become 
caterpillars,  and  so  on  without  stopping.  "  Many  reasons,"  says 
John  Charles  Leampfert  in  a  contribution  to  Harper's  Yonng 
People,  "  are  given  why  the  plant  shoots  up  from  the  back  of 
the  neck  of  the  aweto,  but  they  have  been  found  worthless  upon 
further  investigation.  !Mine  is  that  the  aweto  has  a  slimy  sub- 
stance oozing  out  from  its  neck,  which,  while  the  aweto  is  borin? 
at  the  foot  of  the  rata  tree  for  its  only  food,  catches  the  seed 
of  the  fungus  and  holds  it  fast  there  till  the  latter  begins  to 
inw.  When  it  has  sucked  all  the  vegetable  life  out  of  the  aweto 
it  must  naturally  die.  for  it  finds  no  further  nourishmeni  The 
aweto  is  often  found  in  large  numbers.'* 
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Babel,  Tower  of.  Two  different  piles  of  ruins  in  Babylonia 
are  diversely  credited  with  being  remnants  of  that  tower  wliose 
building  caused  the  confusion  of  tongues  (Genesis,  chap.  xi). 
The  first  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates  Kiver,  five  miles 
abo?e  the  modem  city  of  Hillah ;  the  secoud  is  a  conical  mouixd. 
known  as  Bin  Nimmd^  or  Nimrod's  Tower,  six  miles  and.  a. 
half  southwest  of  the  same  city.   Biblical  scholars  throw  the 
weight  of  their  opinions  in  favor  of  Birs  Nimrud  as  being  the 
site  of  the  abortave  heaven-penetrating  shaft.    The  ruins  at 
this  point,  which  consist  mainly  of  kiln-bricks,  huge  stones, 
and  vitrified  mortar,  almost  hidden  from  siglit  by  sands,  the 
accumulations  of  centuries,  are  198  feet  in  height  and  nearly 
800  yards  in  circumference.    Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  who  has  given 
much  study  to  the  Birs  Nimrud  ruins,  Ix^lioves  its  vitrified 
appearance  to  he  the  results  of  numerous  li<jlitniii<r  strokes,  con- 
clusions which,  taken  in  connection  with  tlie  tradition  that  the 
tower  wa!?  destroyed  by  firo  from  heaven,  forms  an  interesting" 
subject  for  thought.    Porter  also  says  that,  with  the  exception 
of  natural  accumulation  and  decay,  the  tower  is,  in  his  estima- 
tion, almost  in  the  condition  it  was  left  at  the  time  of  the 
confusion. 

The  actual  height  at  which  tlie  last  stone  of  that  famous 
structure  rested  is  likewise  a  matter  of  merest  conjecture. 
Herodotus,  who  lived  abont  1700  years  after  the  recorded  date 
when  that  ''great  spiral  way  to  heaven''  was  attempted,  says 
that  he  saw  at  Babylon  a  structore  consisting  of  eight  towers 
raised  one  above  another,  each  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  but 
whether  this  min  was  the  remains  of  the  tower  of  Babel  it  was 
even  then  impossible  to  ascertain.  Herodotns,  nsoally  minutely 
exact  in  his  writing,  leaves  us  in  ignorance  as  to  how  the  upper 
level  of  each  of  these  seventy-five  foot  towers  was  reached  from 
the  level  below. 

Most  orientalists  maintain  that  God  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  work  until  the  tower  had  reached  a  height  of  10,000  fathoms, 
or  about  twelve  miles.  Tn  Ceylonese  tradition  it  is  said  to  have 
been  as  high  as  '^0,000  elephants,  each  standing  one  above  the 
other.  St.  Jerome  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  persons  who  had 
examined  the  ruins,  that  it  did  not  reach  a  height  exceeding  four 
miles.    Other  statements  are  still  more  extravagant. 

Baby-show.  The  first  baby-show  in  the  United  States  (or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world)  was  held  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  on 
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October  14,  1854.  Conceived  half  in  jest,  its  projectors  were 
surprised  at  the  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the 
idea.  On  the  appointed  day,  a  muster  of  infantry  in  arms 
(the  contemporaneous  newspaper  jest)  rallied  in  a  tent  specially 
prepared  for  them.  At  eleren  a.k.  a  large  circle  was  formed  by 
a  rope  around  the  tent,  and  outside  of  this  the  uninterested 
adults  were  made  to  stand,  which  they  did  patiently,  under  the 
promise  that  the  babies  would  soon  be  exhibited.  Nine  ladies 
and  six  gentlemen  were  then  elected,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enter 
the  tent,  examine  the  babies,  and  award  the  premiums.  The 
judges  were  about  to  proceed  to  their  task  wiien  a  telegraph 
was  received,  annouiu  ing  that  an  additional  lot  of  babies  were 
on  the  train  from  Dayton,  and  would  be  there  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  requesting  a  ]jot>tponement  of  the  examination  until  said 
babies  arrived.  The  request  was  acceded  to.  A  few  minutes 
after  twelve  the  judges  entered  the  tent,  which  presented  a 
novel,  amusing,  and  interesting  sight.  The  mothers  and  nurses, 
seated,  had  the  "  little  darlings  "  all  ready  for  inspection.  One 
lady  pointed  with  prido  to  the  chubby  legs  of  her  boy;  while 
another  glowingly  reftrrod  to  the  delicate  but  well-formed 
features  of  her  girl.  Ont*  l)()asted  of  having  the  largest  of  its 
age;  another,  of  the  smallest  and  smartest.  Some  of  the  babies 
seemed  to  feel  their  importance  on  this  occasion ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  would  be  in  mischief,  and  keep  up 
a  continued  noise.  Others  lay  quietly  in  their  mothers'  arms, 
watching  the  proceedings  with  appannt  interest;  while  others 
insisted  on  hiding  their  innocent  faces  in  their  mothers'  bosoms. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  babies  were  entered  for  ex- 
hibition, and  they  came  from  almost  everywhere.  Several  coun- 
ties, inchidintr  Hamilton  of  Ohio,  were  well  represented;  and 
there  were  babies  from  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts.  Large  and  fat  children  seemed  to  predominate. 
One  from  Indiana,  only  five  months  old,  weighed  27^  pounds, 
and  another,  four  months  old,  weighed  20  pounds.  A  pair  of 
twins,  of  Clark  County,  attracted  much  attention.  They  were 
very  pretty  and  as  near  alike  as  two  peas.  An  elderly  lady  was 
present  with  her  seventeenth  baby,  only  two  months  old.  She 
claimed  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  child  she  presented,  but 
thought  she  was  deserving  of  a  premium.  The  judges  were  a 
long  time  in  their  investigations.  After  they  retired,  the 
mothers,  with  their  children  in  their  arms,  walked  into  the 
Floral -hall,  where  they  remained,  while  the  spectators  crowded 
past  them  to  take  a  look  at  the  babies.  Though  the  "  show  ** 
was  ended,  the  excitement  was  not  over.  Everybody  wanted  to 
know  the  premium  babies.  The  judges,  not  bdng  able  to  con- 
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suit  without  interruption  on  the  ground,  retired  to  the  Anthony- 
house  in  the  city.  There  they  were  followed  hy  hundreds, 
anxious  to  learn  the  result.  The  discussion  regarding  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  different  babies  was  not  over  till  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  when  tlie  following  prizes  were  awarded : 
First  prize,  a  splendid  service  of  silver  plate,  includuig  a  large 
salver,  to  the  daughter  of  William  Bomner,  of  Vienna,  Clark 
Countjr,  aged  ten  months.  Second  prize,  a  service  of  silver 
plate,  to  the  son  of  William  McDowell,  of  Fulton,  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  aged  thirteen  months.  Third  prize,  a  plain  ser- 
vice of  sih  or,  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  A.  Canon,  of  Philadelphia. 

Backgammon.  The  European  variety  of  a  group  of  games 
where  the  throws  of  dice  or  lots  are  turned  to  account  by  the 
moving  of  pieces  on  a  board.  Thus,  to  the  excitement  of  chance 
is  added  the  more  logical  element  of  skill.  All  these  games  are 
an  evolution  from  the  simpler  forms  of  dice  and  lot-throwing 
(see  Diob).  Professor  Eaward  B.  Tylor  surmises  that  when 
Greek  writers  mention  dice-playing  they  mean  some  game  of 
this  class;  otherwise  there  would  he  no  sense  in  Plutardi's  re- 
mark, that,  in  life  as  in  dicing,  one  must  not  only  get  good 
throws,  but  know  how  to  use  them.  That  the  Greeks  derived 
the  game  from  the  East  is  made  probable  from  the  story  which 
the  same  author  tells  of  the  Persian  queen,  Parysatis,  mother 
of  Artaxerxes.  He  describes  her  as  terrible  at  dice:  By  "care- 
ful playing  "  she  succeeded  in  winning  from  the  king  tlie  eunuch 
Mesabates,  who  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of  Cyrut.,  and 
strairiitway  ordered  that  hapless  individual  to  be  flayed  alive. 
The  Fersian  game  is  to  this  day  known  as  mard  and  is  very 
similar  to  European  backgammon.  Still  another  oriental  variety 
is  the  Hindoo  patchesi,  which  is  nearly  akin  to  the  AatM 
game  of  patolizli,  or  potolli,  described  by  the  Spanish  con- 
querors of  Mexico.  The  Chinese  have  a  famous  backgammon 
game  known  as  "The  Table  of  Promotion  of  Mandarins."  It 
is  played  by  two  or  more  persons  on  a  lari^e  paper  diagram 
upon  which  are  printed  the  titles  of  the  various  officials  and 
dignitaries  of  the  government.  Moves  are  made  b^  throwing 
dice,  and  the  players,  whose  positions  on  the  diagram  are 
indicated  by  colored  sticks  of  wood,  are  advanced  or  set  back, 
according  to  the  throws. 

A  quaint  story  is  told  of  the  origin  of  this  game.  The 
emperor  Kienlung,  tradition  says,  was  in  the  habit  of  walking 
at  nightfall  among  the  houses  oocupiod  by  candidates  who  had 
come  up  to  Peking  for  the  triennial  examination.  Night  after 
niffht  he  heard  the  sound  of  dire  issuing  from  one  of  the  houses. 
Finally  he  summoned  the  offender  before  him  to  explain  his 
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conduct.  The  latter,  fearing  punishment,  told  the  monarch 
that  he  had  constructed  a  chart  on  which  he  had  written  the 
names  of  all  the  poaitiona  in  the  government,  and  that  he  and 
his  friends  threw  dice,  traversing  the  board  according  to  their 
throws,  and  were  thus  impressed  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  ranks  and  steps  leading  to  political  advancement. 

The  emperor  commanded  liim  to  bring  the  chart  next  day 
for  his  inspection.  That  niglit  the  unfortunate  young  man, 
whose  excuse  was  a  fiction  created  at  the  moment,  sat  until 
daybreak,  pencil  in  hand,  and  made  a  chart  according  to  his 
atory,  which  he  carried  to  Hia  Majesty.  The  august  pnnce  was 
much  pleased  with  the  diligence  of  the  scholar  who  improved  his 
mind  even  while  amnaing  himself,  and  diamiased  him  with  many 
oomplimenta. 

In  Japan  a  great  many  games  are  played  on  boards  or 
diagrams,  the  moves  being  made  by  throwing  dice.  All  of  them 
come  under  tlie  general  name  of  "  Sugroku."  The  most  popular 
is  called  "Travelling  Sugroku."  It  is  played  upon  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  are  represented  the  various  stoppinjj  places 
of  a  journey, — as,  for  ejiample,  the  fifty-three  post-stations  be- 
tween Tokio  and  Kioto. 

.  The  method  of  playing  the  daseic  form  of  backgammon  may 
be  made  out  from  a  fifth  century  Greek  epigram,  recording  a 
game  played  by  the  emperor  Zeno.  The  latter,  it  appears,  got 
his  men  so  blocked  that,  having  the  ill  luck  to  throw  2,  5,  6 
(three  dice  were  used  in  those  days,  as  was  still  the  custom  in 
the  middle  ages),  the  only  moves  open  obliged  him  to  leave 
eight  blocks. 

In  the  Roman  empire  the  game  was  known  as  "Twelve 
Lines"  {Duodecim  Scripta)  or  "Tables"  (Tahulct),  This  was 
the  game  of  which  Ovid  saya  that  it  had  as  many  lines  as  the 
year  has  months.  He  adviaea  the  lover,  when  playing  with  his 
mistress,  to  curry  favor  with  her  by  giving  himself  rad  throws 
and  playing  them  ill.  "  Among  the  Christian  antiquities  in 
Rome,*'  saya  Professor  Tylor,  "  is  a  marble  slab  on  which  a 
backgammon-table  is  cut,  with  a  Greek  cross  in  the  middle,  and 
a  Greek  inscription  that  Jesus  Christ  gives  victory  and  help  to 
dicers  if  they  write  His  name  wlien  throwing  the  dice — Amen. 
Carelessly  scratched  as  it  is.  by  some  stone-cutter  whose  faith 
went  beyond  his  trictrac,  it  shows  that  the  board  was  like  ours, 
even  to  the  division  in  the  middle  which  makes  the  two  groups 
of  six  points  on  each  aide.''  From  ancient  Bome,  too,  we  inherit 
the  habit  of  making  the  backgammon-board  with  a  draught- 
board on  the  reverse  side,  at  any  rate  the  commentators  so 
interpret  Martial's  epigram  on  the  tabula  luaoria : 
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Hie  mihi  bis  aeno  numerntiir  tes«sarft  pnncto 
Calculus  hie  getuino  discolor  hoste  perit. 

Hpre  twioo  the  d'w  is  counted  to  tbe  point  of  nizr, 
HeK,  twixt  twin  foes  of  other  hue,  the  draughtman  dies. 

It  was  from  Rome  that  backgammon  apread  all  over  £ttroj>e, 
and  we  atill  speak  of  the  tables,  which  is,  of  course,  the  Latin 
iabulm.  A  distich  of  the  Elizabethan  period  says: 

Man's  life  is  a  game  of  laMet,  and  he  may 
Mend  his  bad  fortune  by  his  wiser  play. 

Thorp  is  no  doubt  it  was  once  a  very  fashionable  amusement. 
Henry  VIII  was  playing  at  it  with  his  (jueen,  Anne  Bolevn, 
when  an  account  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  execution  was  brouglit 
to  him.  Looking  sternly  at  her,  he  said,  "  Tliou  art  the  cause 
of  this  man's  death  " ;  and  then  he  withdrew,  in  evident  per- 
turbation, to  the  solitude  of  his  chamber. 

Bagpipe.  In  literature  and  history  this  musical  instru- 
ment is  mainly  associated  with  Scotland  and  the  Scotch.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  English,  through  in- 
heritance from  their  Roman  conquerors,  were  the  original  bagr- 
pipers  of  Great  Britain.  We  know  that  during  the  sixteenth 
century  the  bagpiper  was  a  regular  functionary  in  the  establish- 
ments of  English  princes  and  nobles,  while  no  such  musician 
was  found  at  the  Scottish  court.  Xor  is  there  any  reference 
to  instrument  or  musician  in  any  of  the  few  Highland  poems 
that  have  survived  from  the  Middle  Ages.  James  I  used  to 
play  the  bn-rf^ipe;  but  he  may  have  learnt  it,  among  other 
accomjOishnicnts.  in  En^jland.  The  harp,  till  within  very  recent 
times,  has  })cen  the  national  instrument  of  Scothind.  In  fact, 
the  bagpipe  has  never  been  very  popular  there,  save  in  the  High- 
lands. In  1G30  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  issued  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  order:  "The  magistrates  discharge  the  common 
piper  of  all  going  through  the  town,  at  night  or  in  the  morning, 
in  time  coming,  with  his  pipe;  it  brings  an  uncivill  forme  to 
be  usit  within  sic  a  famous  burghe,  and  being  often  found  fault 
with,  as  well  by  sundry  neighbours  of  the  town  as  by  strangera.** 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  this  much  bedamned  and  much 
belauded  instrument  belongs  to  no  nation  in  particular.  Its 
antiquity  is  indisputable.  Chinese  traditions  make  it  the  oldest 
instrument  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  Egyptians  employed 
the  bagpipe  drone  and  a  player  of  this  instrument  is  sculptured 
on  a  Hittite  slnh  dating  back  to  a  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
A  Grecian  bas-relief  preserved  in  one  of  the  Roman  museums 
shows  a  bagpiper  playing  a  pipe  exactly  like  that  now  used  by 
Highlanders.    A  Homan  coin  of  the  time  of  Nero  bears  a 
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similar  device.  Nero  himself  is  said  to  have  play<'d  on  the 
bagpipe.  Its  l>iitin  name  was  uiricularvi  tibia  and  its  invention 
was  accredited  to  Pan,  Mercury,  and  other  classical  gods.  The 
Jews  attributed  it  to  Tubal  Cain. 

The  bagpipe  is  almost  universal  throughout  Asia,  though 
at  present  it  is  not  so  much  in  use  as  in  former  ages.  It  is 
familiar  to  Chinese  musicians,  and  is  met  with  in  Persia.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  it  made  its  home  in  every  European 
country.  In  Austria  dancing  to  the  bagpipe  was  a  favorite 
diversion  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  In  Germany  at 
the  same  period  its  popularity  is  attested  l»y  the  legend  of  the 
Pied  Piper  of  llamelin.  It  became  a  court  instrument  played 
.  hy  minnesingers  and  troubadours  not  only  in  Germany  but  in 
France  and  Spain.  From  Boccaccio  we  learn  that  in  1348  a 
bagpiper  accompanied  the  fugitives  who  fled  from  plague- 
stricken  Florence  to  the  country.  In  Belgium  pipers  took  part 
in  religious  services,  and  there  were  masques  of  pipers.  On 
one  occasion,  at  a  feast  of  the  Blessed  virgin,  '^many  wild 
beasts  danced  round  a  cage  containing  two  apes  playing  on 
bagpipes."  Comic  pictures  of  pig8»  bears,  and  other  animals 
playing  this  instrument  attest  its  mediaeval  vogue  in  divers 
countries;  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  is  further  shown 
in  its  being  pictured  as  a  component  part  of  the  celestial  instru- 
ment played  by  angels.  Raphael  introduces  a  bag[»iper  in  his 
picture  of  the  Nativity.  The  instrument  was  supposed,  also, 
to  influence  the  actions  of  animals.  In  Sweden  an  ecclesiastic 
dignitary  of  the  sixteenth  century  relates  that  the  shepherds 
employed  the  bagpipe  to  induce  their  flocks  to  come  together 
and  feed  with  relish. 

In  France,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  five  different 
forms  of  the  bagpipe  were  used,  and  two  of  these,  the  oornemuse 
and  the  musette,  were  much  in  vogue;  in  fact,  the  musette, 
which  was  modelled  on  the  Irish  uilleann,  was  the  fashionable 
instrument  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  Ladies  vied  with  one 
another  as  players  and  as  owners  of  beautifully  decorated  speci- 
mens.  In  1649  the  Court  Band  included  four  musettes. 
Mersenne  wrote  that  with  a  skilful  player  this  instrument  did 
not  yield  to  any  other.  In  the  French  army,  also,  the  musette 
was  used  up  to  the  opening  years  of  the  last  century.  In  Italy, 
especially  in  the  Sicilies,  it  is  common.  The  Italian  peasant 
believes  that  it  is  tiie  best-loved  music  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  also 
that  it  is  the  instrument  upon  which  the  shepherds  expressed 
their  joy  when  they  visited  the  Saviour. 

The  pifferari,  or  peasant-pipers  of  Italy,  are  especially  in 
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evidence  at  the  Christmas  season,  when  they  flock  down  to  the 
neighboring  cities,  stopping  to  play  at  every  shrine  on  the  road. 

In  Scotland  the  bagpipe  may  have  been  known  before  the 
time  of  James  I  (the  Vlth  of  Scotland),  but  it  first  emerges 
into  history  during  the  minority  of  that  monarch,  when  the 
nnity  of  the  clans  was  in  a  measure  broken,  and  the  sanguinary 
spirit  that  succeeded  found  itself  better  attuned  to  the  clamor 
of  the  pipes  than  to  the  tenderer  noteb  of  the  harp. 

The  bagpipe  was  rarely  played  within  doors,  except  in  the 
halls  of  chieftains,  where  it  is  still  a  customary  piece  of  state 
to  have  the  pipes  playing  all  the  time  of  dinner.  At  Balmoral, 
when  royalty  comes  there,  bagpipers  play  during  all  the  time 
of  dinner,  only  they  are  removed  to  the  outside  and  perform 
marching  on  the  terrace  opposite  the  dining-room  window.  At 
marriage  processions  and  funerals  it  was  also  used,  as  being  the 
instmment  which  could  be  most  conveniently  played  while  the 
musician  was  walking  along  with  the  crowd. 

Every  clan  had  three  appropriate  tunes  peculiar  to  itself. 
These  were  "  The  Gathering  of  the  Clans,"  or  "  Pibroch  " ;  its 
March;  and  its  Lament,  or  "Coronach."  We  are  all  familiar 
with  Scott's  fine  version  of  The  MacGregor's  *  Gathering,' " 
beginning 

Tlw  moon'ft  on  tlie  lake  and  tbe  mfotfs  on  ilio  brae. 

The  "  Pibroch  "  became  especially  famous  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  when  Pitt  insisted  that  the  Highlanders  should  be 
called  out  in  defence  of  the  British  rights  in  North  America, 
despite  the  fears  of  the  loyalists  who  thought  it  might  not  be 
safe  to  trust  them  so  soon  after  the  defeat  at  Culloden.  Pitt 
carried  his  point,  and  the  Highlanders  fought  as  fiercely  for 
king  and  country  against  the  French  in  America  as  if  France 
had  not  been  the  traditional  ally  of  tbe  Scotch  Highlanders  in 
the  Jacobist  insurrections. 

In  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  Major  Grant,  of 
Montgomery's  Highlanders,  was  independently  sent  forth  with 
400  of  his  men  and  500  provincials  in  reconnoissanoe.  The 
Highlanders,  with  the  same  reckless  daring  that  had  wrought 
woe  to  their  brethren  at  Culloden,  insisted  on  advancing  with 
drums  beating  and  the  pipes  skirling"  the  pibroch.  Thus 
warned,  the  enemy  fell  upon  them,  and,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, sent  the  shattered  column  recline:  back.  Only  150  High- 
landers reached  Loyal  llenning.  In  the  battle  of  Quebec  a  year 
later,  the  pibroch  worked  to  better  purpose.  There  it  rallied  a 
broken  Hiizhland  regiment  and  inspired  them  to  renew  their 
charge  with  such  fury  as  to  change  a  threatened  defeat  into 
victory. 
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By  run's  reference  to  the  sound  of  the  "  pipes  *'  at  Waterloo 
is  familiar: 

And  wild  and  high  the  Cameron's  Gathering  rose. 

The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn'a  iiills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes; 

How  on  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills 

Savage  and  shrill!    But  with  the  breath  that  filla 
Hie  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 

With  the  fieroe  native  daring  that  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years. 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears. 

Yet  the  bagpipe  has  its  enemies.  The  Germans  call  it  a 
dudelsack,  which  sounds  opprobrious  if  not  actually  libellous. 
In  the  year  1895,  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  some  ofTshoots 
from  the  Vaterlnnd  had  an  opportunity  legally  to  testify  to 
their  horror  of  the  instrument.  A  procession  of  freaks  belong- 
ing to  a  show  was  headed  by  a  bagpiper,  whose  instrument 
alarmed  all  neighboring  horses,  causing  so  much  injury  to  one 
of  them  that  its  owner  brought  suit  for  damages  against  the 
showman.  Jnstioe  and  jury  were  all  of  German  birth.  They 
gave  the  }>laintiff  a  verdict  of  $125,  and  found  that  ''the 
dudelsack  is  not  a  musical  instnlment/'  and  that  the  horse 
was  scared  to  death  by  an  unearthly  noise  made  by  a  fiend 
with  the  aforesaid  dudelsack." 

Ball  and  Ball  Games.  Recent  excavntions  near  Cairo, 
Eirypt.  hiive  brought  to  light  small  balls  of  leather  and  others 
of  wood  obviously  used  in  some  outdoor  sport,  and  probably 
dating  back  to  at  least  2000  years  before  Christ.  These  are 
the  oldest  balls  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Hence  E^pt  may  be 
the  birthplace  of  the  original  ball  game,  whatever  it  was.  We 
knoWy  however,  that  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  played  ball  at  a 
remote  period.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  nature  of  any  of  these 
ancient  games,  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Roman. 

Hand-ball,  something  like  that  we  still  play,  is  the  earliest 
ball  game  that  emerges  from  the  mists  of  histor\% — in  Italy 
under  the  name  of  pallonc,  in  France  under  that  of  jeii  de 
paume,  in  Britain  under  that  of  "  fives,"  because  the  ball  is 
struck  with  the  hand  or  ''bnnch  of  fives.^  Hand-ball,  there- 
fore, may  be  cons[idered  the  parent  of  all  our  modem  games 
of  ball,  the  ancestor  of  tennis,  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  and  base- 
ball. Very  gradual  was  the  evolution  to  a  game  where  some- 
thing besides  the  naked  hand  was  used  for  striking  the  ball. 
First  the  hand  was  covered  with  a  glove  to  protect  it.  Then 
came  the  first  rude  form  of  racquet — a  spoon-shaped  basket 
strapped  to  tlic  arm,  much  like  that  still  used  in  the  Basque 
game  of  pelote.    Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  this  was  sue- 
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ceeded  by  a  bulioir  or  battledore  covered  with  parchment  and 
with  a  wooden  handle.  So  popular  were  these  battoirs  that  every 
available  bit  of  parchment  was  used  up  in  their  manufacture, 
even  to  mannacripts  of  the  dasBicSy  as  witnesa  the  familiar 
story  of  the  French  tutor  in  the  sixteen^  century. .  While  play- 
ing ball  he  noticed  that  there  were  faint  Latin  characters  on  bis 
racquet.  Taking  it  home  with  him  to  decipher,  he  found  that 
the  parchment  was  evidently  a  portion  of  the  missing  books  of 
Livy  which  scholars  had  mourned  for  ages.  He  at  once  obtained 
the  address  of  the  maker,  but  arrived  there  only  to  find  that  he 
was  too  late.  The  MS.  had  all  been  nsed  np. 

The  battoir  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  racquet  something  like 
that  now  in  use  in  lawn  tennis;.    Tn  France,  the  new  js^ame 
retained  the  old  name  of  the  jcti  de  paume,  though  that  was  no 
longer  riglitly  descriptive;  in  Ttaly,  it  came  to  bo  called  simply 
Ja  palla,  the  hall.    Tn  England  it  was  known  as  tennis,  and 
there,  as  elsewhere,  was  the  favorite  gan.e  of  the  royal  courts. 
In  1555,  one  Messer  Antonio  Scaino,  a  learned  doctor  of  the 
church,  published  a  valuable  treatise,  "  Trattato  della  Palla," 
which  did  much  to  assimilate  and  coordinate  the  rules  of  the 
game  in  the  different  countries  where  it  was  played.    Some  of 
the  terms  which  he  makes  use  of  have  survived  to  our  da^  in  the 
more  modem  lawn  tennis,  as  due  (devce)  and  mntaggw  (van- 
tage). With  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  game  of 
tennis  languished  and  indeed  it  had  become  well-nigh  extinct 
until  within  our  own  days  when  the  interest  excited  by  lawn 
tennis  reeled  attention  to  the  more  venerable  game  of  which 
it  was  the  offspring.  At  present  tennis  is  played  considerably  in 
England  and  in  America. 

Balloon.  The  first  idea  of  the  balloon  is  said  to  have 
presented  itself  to  Stephen  ^lontgolfier,  a  paper  maker  by  trade, 
through  an  accident  differently  narrated  l)y  two  of  his  early 
biographers.  One  version  is  that  Montgullier  happened  to  flin«: 
a  paper  bag  into  the  fire.  It  became  filled  up  with  .smoke  and 
in  that  condition  hung  suspended  for  a  time  in  the  chimney. 
The  other  story  represents  Montgolfier  as  boiling  water  in  a 
coffee  pot  over  which  a  conical  paper  cover  was  set^n  to  swell 
and  rise  as  it  hci  anie  filled  with  vapor.  Hence  the  idea  entered 
his  mind  of  a  bag  rendered  ligliter  than  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere by  inflation  whicli  in  due  course  reached  lull  development 
in  the  balloon  (see  Flying  Machines). 

Ballyhack,  a  little  seaport  town  of  Wexford  County,  Ireland. 
Its  name  is  used  humorously  in  such  phrases  as  Go  to  Bally- 
hack ! "  much  as  if  it  aununed  up  all  that  was  unpleasant  or 
degenerate  in  Ireland.  Possibly  it  is  the  cacophonous  name  that 
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suggests  something  outlandish  or  banal.  Much  in  the  same 
mj  Oshkosh  is  sometiiiies  taken  as  the  type  of  proTindalism  in 
the  United  States. 

Bamboo.  There  is  no  tree  which  served  so  many  useful 
purposes  as  the  bamboo.  The  native  of  India  obtains  from  it  a 
part  of  his  food,  many  of  his  household  utensils,  and  a  wood 

at  once  lighter  and  capable  of  bearing  greater  strains  than 
heavier  timber  of  the  same  size.  Besiides,  in  expeditions  in  the 
tropics,  under  tlie  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  bamboo  tanks  have 
more  than  once  been  used  as  barrels,  in  which  water  has  been 
kept  fresher  than  could  have  been  done  in  vessels  of  any  other 
kind. 

Upon  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  in  the  islands 

near  Asia  and  Australasia,  especially  in  the  Philippines^  bamboo 
furnishes  all  the  material  for  the  construction  of  houses,  pleas> 
ant,  substantial,  and  preferable  to  those  of  stone,  which  recurring 
earthquakes  only  too  frequently  bring  down  upon  the  heads  of 
the  tenants. 

To  the  Filipino  it  is  an  essential  for  existence.  It  constitutes 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  every  article  he  makes.  Without  it  he 
could  scarcely  avoid  extinction. 

From  foundation  to  roof-tree  his  dwelling-place  is  all 
bamboo,  save  for  the  grass  thatch  occasionally  used  in  place  of 
bamboo  roofing.  The  posts  on  which  it  rests  are  large  bamboo 
poles;  the  floor  is  of  narrow  bamboo  slats  bound  together  by 
bamboo  strips;  the  walls  are  of  a  thin  variety  of  bamboo  split 
open  and  ilattened  out  into  boards;  the  iloors  and  tbe  windows 
are  of  bamboo,  and  they  open  and  shut  by  means  of  hollow 
bamboos  which  slide  upon  smaller  bamboos.  Not  a  nail,  not  a 
bit  of  iron,  enters  into  the  work  of  construction.  Bamboo 
rafters  are  fastened  to  bamboo  plates  with  bamboo  pegs  und 
bound  down  with  strips  of  pliable  bamboo  rope. 

The  very  ladder  which  reaches  to  tiie  single  door  of  this 
primitive  house  on  stilts  is  all  bamboo.  Sapling  bamboo  runga 
are  inserted  into  two  stout  bamboo  poles,  and  tbe  whole  is 
bound  together  with  bamboo  strips. 

Kice  is  frequently  cooked  in  the  hollow  joint  of  a  green 
bamboo  over  a  blazing  heap  of  bamboo  twigs.  Indeed  the  first 
sprouts  of  the  young  bamboo  of  a  certain  species  are  boiled  and 
eaten  by  the  poorer  classes.  When  the  Filipino  needs  water  he 
fastens  a  hollow  bamboo  joint  to  a  bamboo  sweep  by  means  of 
a  bamboo  rope  and  lowers  it  into  the  well  which  he  has  soobped 
ont  with  bamboos.  Or,  if  he  have  no  well,  he  takes  a  stoiit 
bamboo  about  eight  feet  long,  removes  from  the  ihtcribr  all 
partitions  which  separate  each  joint,  leaving  tVe  <»e  lit  the  butt 
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end,  and  thus  in  a  few  minutes  is  provided  with  a  vessel  that  will 
hold  several  gallons  of  water  and  outwear  the  best  pail  ever 
manufactured.  This  he  fills  at  the  nearest  stream,  deftly 
halanees  it  upon  his  shoulder  with  the  open  end  just  high 
enough  to  save  the  contents,  and  trots  back  to  his  hut  with  far 
greater  ease  than  would  the  white  man  with  a  single  bucket ful. 

His  musical  instruments,  mainly  flutes  and  crude  violins, 
are  made  entirely  of  bamboo,  even  to  the  bow  of  the  latter  and 
its  strings  and  pegs.  So  are  his  agricultural  implements,  his 
fish-traps  and  his  lishing  gear,  and  his  weapons  of  war.  When 
at  last  he  dies,  he  is  carried  to  his  grave  in  a  bamboo  mat  sus- 
pended from  a  bamboo  pole,  his  grave  is  dug  with  a  bamboo 
scoop,  and  a  bamboo  cross  is  his  only  monument.  (Bradford  Jv. 
Daniels,  in  Sunday  Associated  Magazines,  March  20,  1910.) 

The  loftiest  of  the  bamboos  is  the  Sammot.  In  the  tract:? 
where  it  grows  to  the  greatest  perfection  it  sometimes  rises  to 
the  height  of  100  feet,  with  a  stem  only  18  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  hue.  The  wood  itself  is  only  an  inch  in  thickness. 

In  one  da^  the  hamboo  attains  the  height  of  several  inches^ 
and  with  a  microscope  its  development  can  be  easily  watched. 

A  remarkable  feature  is  the  blossominff  of  the  bamboo.  With 
all  its  marvellons  rapidity  of  growth  it  blooms  only  twice  in  a 
century,  the  flower  appearing  at  the  end  of  each  60  years.  Like 
other  grasses,  the  bamboo  dies  after  having  borne  seed.  | 

Colonel  Yule,  in  his  translation  of  Marco  Polo,  refers  to 
the  Hindoo  who  readily  believed  all  the  wonderful  things  told 
him  about  Europe,  but  could  not  be  made  to  understand  how 
it  was  possible  for  human  beings  to  exist  in  a  land  destitute  of 
bamboos. 

The  varieties  of  the  bamboo  differ  in  size  from  slender  reeds  ! 
to  tree-like  growths  often  reaching  a  height  of  70  feet  or  more,  j 
with  a  stem  over  15  inches  thick.  Tlie  stem,  tapering  from  the  ' 
base,  is  divided  at  very  irregular  intervals  (measurable  sonio-  i 
times  in  inches  and  sometimes  in  feet)  by  joints  whose  position  j 
is  marked  on  the  exterior  by  nodes. 

Banana.    The  banana  shares  with  the  apple,  though  less 
extensively,  the  superstition  that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  i 
the  Garden  of  Eden.   It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  vesretable 

i 

kingdom.  One  cannot  call  it  either  a  tree,  a  bush,  a  shrub,  an 
herb,  or  a  vegetable,  but  a  herbaceous  plant  with  the  status  of  ; 
a  tree.  Though  it  pometimes  reaches  the  hoi^rht  of  30  feet 
there  is  no  woody  fibre  in  any  part  of  its  structure.  The  bunches 
of  fruit  growing  on  the  dwarf  banana  plant  are  often  heavier 
than  the  stalk  mich  supports  them.  No  other  plant  gives  rach 
t  quantity  of  food  to  the  acre.   It  yields  40  times  mQ^Q  1^ 
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weight  tliau  the  potato  and  133  times  more  tlian  wheat.  No 
inaect  will  attack  it.  It  ia  immime  from  diaease  of  any  sort 
It  bieaia  two  crops  every  year.  Hence  it  ia  obtainable  ten  montha 
ont  of  the  twelve. 

The  banana  ia  ever  widening  its  habitat.  The  limits  of  its 
successful  development  used  to  be  given  as  30  degrees  north  and 
31  degrees  eouth  of  the  equator.  But  Dr.  S.  Rung,  of  Bonn 
University,  says  that  its  cultivation  has  been  slowly  creeping 
up  the  warm  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  till  it  has  nearly 
reached  tlie  37th  parallel,  and  Hubertus  Anhagen  reports  that 
the  plant  is  doing  well  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  several  degrees 
north  of  the  SOth  parallel,  in  the  latitude  of  Charleston  and 
Savannah. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  history  of  banana  cnltivation 

will  be  much  like  that  of  many  other  useful  plants.  Hardy 
varieties  of  apples  are  growing  to-day  in  central  Minnesoti^ 
where,  forty  years  ago,  the  farmers  were  saying  that  the  apple- 
tree  would  never  endure  the  long  winters.  Dr.  M.  Zagorodsky 
and  other  authorities  in  plant  geography  predict  that,  as  ex- 
perience is  gained  and  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  widens, 
varieties  of  it  will  be  develo[Xjd  that  will  withstand  even  con- 
siderable degrees  of  drought  and  froat  and  enlarge  the  area  of 
enltivation  to  an  important  extent. 

In  September,  1911,  the  New  York  Globe  xeported  that  ^a 
bunch  of  about  150  huge  red  bananas  has  just  ripened  in  Central 
Park  conservatory,  where  two  similar  bunchea  grew  to  perfection 
last  year." 

At  one  time  the  banana-tree  was  utilized  mainly  as  a  shade 
for  the  coffee-shrub.  To-day  the  fruit  rivals  the  apple  in  popu- 
larity, and  its  cultivation  has  led  to  the  multiplication  of  mush- 
room towns  in  Central  and  Southern  Ajnerica  devoted  to  this 
and  to  hardly  any  other  business.  An  especially  flourishing 
settlement  of  this  sort  ie  Bocaa  del  Toro  (literally  Month  c3 
the  Bull),  in  the  State  of  Panama,  60  miles  up  the  coast  north 
of  Colon.  Here  the  soil  is  so  rich  and  moist  that  the  banana 
grows  80  prolifically  that  the  bunches  ordinarily  bearing  in 
other  countries  from  100  to  175  separate  bananas  here  reach 
the  niaxinium  of  300  of  "biir  yellows"  on  a  single.stem,  which 
is  a  big  shoulder  load  for  the  burliest  negro. 

The  fruit  from  Bocas  is  exceptionally  large,  and  at  an 
average  of  six  inches  for  each  banana  in  length,  the  entire 
amount  of  them  landed  in  New  Yoric  every  year,  if  placed  in 
a  aingle  string,  end  to  end,  would  reach  conaiderably  more  than 
twice  around  tiie  earth. 

A  viait  to  one  of  the  big  iron  steamers  from  Bocas  del  Toio 
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unloading  a  caigo  composed  solely  of  bananas  is  well  worth  the 
trouble.    From  out  the  hatches,  fore  and  aft,  three  or  foar 

streams  of  yellow  and  green  are  making  their  way.  Here  there 
are  no  longshoremen's  hooks  nor  ponderous  derricks.  The 
bunches  are  so  delicate  that  they  must  be  handled  with  care, 
so  lines  of  men  are  formed  from  each  open  hatchway  to  the 
vessers  rail. 

Large  mattresses  or  eushioiit  are  utilised  on  which  to  rest 
the  bunches  when  they  arc  passed  np.  They  are  seized  in  turn 
by  the  deck  workers,  who  struggle  under  their  loads.  Some- 
tunes  200  men  are  thus  employed  on  one  vessel,  and  these  can 
clear  it  of  25,000  bunches  in  less  than  four  hours.  No  skilled 
labor  is  employed,  yet,  with  the  assistance  of  four  or  five  over- 
seers, the  work  is  accomplished  without  a  great  deal  of  loss. 

After  the  vessel  is  unloaded  of  tlie  salable  fruit,  there  still 
remains  in  the  hold,  us  well  as  'tween  decks,  a  vast  amount  of 
smashed  and  rotten  refuse  of  the  cargo.  Men  wearing  rubber 
boots  shovel  the  stuff  together  and  throw  it  out  on  the  dock. 
Then  the  decks  and  ship's  sides  are  scraped  and  the  hold  is 
scalded  out  with  live  steam. 

The  planters  at  Bocas  del  Toro  get  from  40  to  75  cents  a 
bunch  for  the  fruit  The  latter  price  is  a  little  above  that  of 
other  ports  from  which  bananas  are  shipped,  for  the  reascm  that 
the  bunches  contain  so  much  greater  a  percentage  of  fruit.  The 
bunches  that  are  in  prime  condition  bring  $1.50  on  the  New 
York  pier,  while  the  inferior  grades  are  sold  all  the  way  down 
from  this  figure. 

The  red  bananas  have  been  su|)erseded  almost  entirely  by  the 
yellow  on  account  of  the  very  j)erisliahle  character  of  the  former 
in  transportation,  nearly  50  ]>er  cent,  being  often  lost.  The 
yellow  fruit  is  much  hardier,  and  will  stand  quite  u  deal  of  cold 
weather. 

In  the  days  before  the  control  of  the  fruit  industiy  in  New 
Yoiic  had  passed  from  the  Italians  to  the  Greeks,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Dana  interviewed  a  serious-minded  merchant  at  the  curbstone 
comer  of  Nassau  and  Frankfort  Streets  as  to  conditions  and 
prospects  of  trade.  The  report  was  a  model  of  concise  lucidity : 
'^Maka  da  mon'  on  da  peanutta;  lose  it  all  on  da  dam  banan 

Banjo.  A  musical  instrument  of  the  guitar  class,  chiefly 
used  by  the  n^roes  of  the  United  States  and  their  stage  imi- 
tators. The  name  is  traced  through  Bnnjore,  a  corruption  of 
the  Spanish  bandore  or  handora.  to  the  T^atin  pandura.  an 
ancient  musical  instrument  with  the  strings.  A  negro  folk 
stoi^'  ascribes  a  high  antiquity  to  the  banjo. 
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Noah  he  sent  out  a  dov«  to  look  lor  diy  land, 

An'  de  dove  he  come  back  wid  a  hanjo  in  hi»  hand; 

He  picked  up  de  banjo  an'  played  dis  yer  tune, 
An'  all  of  de  animilea  dc^  fel  down  in  a  swoon. 

Be  its  antiquity  and  parentage  what  they  may  the  banjo 
appeared  amono:  tho  ne^irrocs  in  the  United  States  with  a  neck, 
handle,  or  finger  board  afTixed  to  a  gourd,  and  is  said  to  have 
originally  had  but  three  strings;  a  fourth  one  subsequently 
appeared.  The  head  was  made  of  the  skin  of  animals  or 
snakes  and  was  tacked  to  or  stuck  on  the  gourd. 

It  remained  for  "Joe'*  Sweeney,  a  once  famous  delineator 
of  negro  character,  to  add  a  fifth  string  to  the  banjo.  Though 
any  number  of  strings  have  since  beoi  at  times  essayed,  &e 
orthodox  instrument  of  to-day  still  holds  to  Sweeney's  numera- 
tion. There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  the  fifth  string 
(known  as  the  ''melody"  or  chanterelle ")  or  the  fourth 
(known  as  the  "bass")  that  was  adopted  by  **  Joe,"  hut  more 
probably  it  was  the  bass,  because  the  other  strings,  as  tuned, 
give  the  intervals  do,  nii,  sol,  do  of  the  octave,  and  the  need  of 
the  addition  of  a  lower  or  bass  sound  would  naturally  have 
occurred  to  one  musically  inclined  and  seeking  to  improve  the 
instnnneni 

It  was  Joe  Sweeney  who  gave  notoriety  to  the  instrument 

and  brought  it  into  public  favor, — its  very  name  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  a  cormption  of  Band  Joe, — but  in  a  rude  and  simple 
form  it  was  known  to  the  negroes  long  before  his  time.  "  The 
first  one  I  ever  saw,"  writes  "Johnny  Reb,"  a  contributor  to 
the  Richmond  Dusjmirh.  in  Afarch,  1895,  "was  made  in  this 
way:  A  large  gourd  covered  with  a  raw  sheepskin  served  for 
the  drum,  and  the  strings  were  of  horsehair,  pulled  from  a 
white  horse's  tail.  It  had  only  four  strings.  I  am  confident 
that  Sweeney  added  the  bass  string.  My  father's  carriage- 
driver  was  a  banjo-player.  He  played  two  or  three  changeless 
tunes  on  one  cord.  I  saw  Joe  Sweeney  for  the  first  time  about 
1842,  while  I  was  at  school  nf  Prince  Edward  Courthouse.  He 
and  his  brother  Sam  were  together.  Joe  led  on  the  violin  and 
Sam  played  the  banjo.  Both  had  good  voices,  especially  Sam,  a 
rich,  full,  baritone  of  sfreat  sweetness  and  power.  Even  at  this 
distant  day  I  can  recall  some  of  the  tunes  they  sang — '  Old  Dan 
Tucker,'  *  Do  Johnnie  Booker,'  'Julianna  Johnson,'  *  Oh, 
Susana,'  *  The  Blue-Tailed  Fly,' '  Jim  Crack  Com,'  and  '  I  Don't 
Care.*** 

^  Since  the  days  of  Joe  Sweeney  wonderful  advances  have 
been  made  in  banjo  music,  and,  well  as  he  played,  he  could  not 
be  compared  with  such  players  as  Shakelford,  or  the  Davis 
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brothers  of  Richmond.  They  have  gone  away  beyond  him  in 
variety  and  teciinical  execution.  In  fact,  the  mode  of  p laying 
has  changed.  I  do  not  know  but  one  man  now  who  can  give 
the  real  old  Joe  Sweeney  touch,  and  that  is  Polk  Miller.  He  can 
do  it  when  he  wants  to.  In  my  early  days  my  banjo  served  me  ' 
a  good  tuni. 

''When  I  went  to  Princeton  College  I  carried  my  banjo 
with  me.   No  one  had  ever  seen  tiie  instrument  in  the  town.  I 
No  one  had  ever  heard  a  negro  song.   I  was  the  recipient  of  I 
much  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  I  cannot  say  that  my  banjo  1 
added  anything  to  my  scholastic  proficiem^.''  * 

Maurice  Thompson,  in  an  article  in  the  Century,  ascribes  | 
the  invention  of  the  banjo  to  a  Georgian  negro,  who  died  in 
his  mountain  home,  not  far  from  a  moonshine  still,  and  was  i 
buried  there.  His  p-nvo,  marked  by  a  large  boulder,  has  be-  I 
come,  according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  shrine  of  many  American  I 
writers,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  chisel  their  names  on  his  ' 
granite  tomb. 

Banking,  Women  and.    Mr.  Louis  WindmuUer,  president 
of  the  Maiden  Lane  Savings  Bank,  in  New  York,  is  quoted  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that,  "  after  a  trial  lasting  five  years, 
we  have  found  that  women  tellers — paying  and  receiving- — 
are  superior  to  men."    A  Miss  Clare  was  employed  as  paying 
teller  in  that  bank  for  years.    **  Up  to  the  time  we  engaged 
Miss  Clare,"  added  Mr.  Windmuller,  "we  had  experienced  a  .j 
lot  of  trouble  with  our  men  employes;  so  we  decided  to  employ  j 
women.    There  has  never  been  a  shortage  since.    Every  night 
the  accounts  are  found  to  balance  to  a  cent."   Miss  May  Bate- 
man,  who  organized  a  woman's  bank  for  women  in  London,  i 
testifies  to  the  same  effect     It  was  a  bold  project,"  she  told 
a  New  York  Sun  correspondent,  ^to  launch  a  bank  run  by 
women  for  women,  but  the  experiment  has  hem  a  huge  success. 
At  the  outset  we  had  to  face  a  very  great  amount  of  prejudice 
in  every  quarter,  but  that  has  now  to  a  large  extent  been  over- 
come.  The  undertaking  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  women 
are  quite  competent  to  transact  banking  business. 

'^But  I  have  learned  that  the  business  of  a  bank  manager 
poes^ses  far  greater  human  interest  than  ever  I  could  have 
imagined.  One  would  believe  that  his  outlook  is  hedged  in  by 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  finance,  figures,  and  heavy  ledgers. 
The  exact  opposite  is  tlie  reality  of  the  position.  | 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  more  human 
profession  than  that  of  a  hank  inanager.  Personality  ])lays  a 
great  part  in  it.  A  bank  manager  who  is  to  ho  successful  must 
gain  iho  whole-hearted  trust  of  his  clients,  for  his  counsel  is 
sought  on  many  points.''  ; 
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It  has  been  said  that  Miss  BatemanV  bank  was  the  pioneer 
woman's  bank.  In  a  small  way,  however,  it  was  anticipated  by 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield,  who  so  far  back  as  1799  started,  in  the 
English  village  of  Tottenham,  a  rudimentary  Savings  Bank 
(see  Savings  Bank)  for  the  benefit  of  women  and  children. 
It  was  arranged  that  members  should  pay  eyeij  month  a  cer* 
tain  mm,  graded  according  to  age^  whicn  entitled  them  to  a 
pension  after  they  had  reached  sixty.  This,  therefore,  was 
really  a  deferred  annuity  bank,  closely  resembling  the  system 
of  voluntary  old-age  pensions  issued  by  savings  banks  as  lately 
authorized  by  the  Ivegislature  of  Massachusetts.  In  IHOl  there 
was  added  a  fund  from  which  loans  were  made  to  those  who  had 
been  members  for  six  months,  and  a  department  for  receiving 
savings  on  which  5  per  cent,  was  paid.  This  Tottenham  bank, 
in  1804,  was  regularly  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
"Charitable  Bank.'' 

The  first  savings  bank  to  open  its  books  to  women  depositors 
was  the  old  Bank  for  Savings,  formerly  in  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  City,  in  1819.  Sinoe  that  time  women's  bank 
accounts  have  grown  until  women  represent  about  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  total  depositors  in  the  United  States. 

Kansas  to-day  is  the  banner  state  of  the  female  financier. 
According  to  the  annual  report  for  1910,  issued  by  Miss  Anna 
Speck  of  the  bank-commissioner's  office,  there  were  in  that  year 
549  women  holding  official  bank  positions  in  Kansas, — viz.,  4 
presidents,  15  vice-presidents,  250  assis^tant  cashiers,  and  250 
tellers.  If  to  this  were  added  stenographers  and  book-keepers 
the  list  would  be  swollen  into  the  thousands.  Miss  Speck 
thinks,  that,  "if  women  were  at  the  head  of  all  our  financial 
institutions,  there  would  be  little  need  of  bank  supervision  and 
there  would  be  no  bankers'  colony  in  our  penitentiaries." 

Bank-note  Caricatured.  A  famous  caricature  by  George 
Cruikshank  appeared  in  1818,  when  the  penalties  for  crime  in 
England  were  excessively  harsh.  About  three  hiindre<l  offences, 
ranging  from  murder  to  the  theft  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  were 
punishable  by  death.  Cruikshank,  passing  Newgate  one  day 
when  a  great  crowd  had  gathered  to  witness  the  execution  of 
several  men  and  women,  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  women 
were  guilty  only  of  passing  £1  counterfeit  notes.  He  went  home 
and,  moved  by  pity  and  siiame,  produced  his  caricature,  which 
he  called  "a  bank-rostriction  note,  not  to  be  imitntod."  A  row 
of  criminals  was  represented  haii<ring  by  the  neck  from  a  gallows. 
A  figure  of  Britannia  devouring  her  children  was  surrounded 
by  transports  bearing  to  Australia  the  lesser  unfortunates  who 
had  escaped  death.    In  place  of  the  well-known  signature  of 
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Abraham  Newland  was  subetitated  that  of  J.  Ketch.''  Cruik 
shank's  publisher,  Hone,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  print  and  Pub* 
lish  the  caricature.  It  proved  so  successful  that  Hone  realized 
$3500  within  a  few  days  after  it  was  first  exhibited  in  his  win- 
dows. The  crowds  indeed  grew  so  great  that  the  mayor  had  to 
send  soldiers  to  clear  the  street.  The  bank  directors  were 
alarmed.  At  a  meeting  hastily  convened  they  decided  to  stop 
the  issue  of  the  one-pound  notei^,  a  measure  which  had  a  aensible 
effect  in  diminishing  the  hangings  at  Newgate. 

Bank-note,  A  Misprinted. — Mistakes  rarely  evade  the 
vigilance  of  Uncle  Snrn's  inspectors  in  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing.  The  most  notable  exception  was 
a  national  bank-note  which  showed  $50  on  one  side  and  $100 
on  tiie  other.  The  manner  of  its  discovery  was  odd.  A  clerk 
in  a  Western  hotel,  in  making  up  his  accounts  one  day,  found 
a  discropancy  he  could  not  explain.  He  placed  the  pile  of  bills 
at  his  left  hand,  and  as  he  counted  each  one,  turned  the  note 
over  and  de[)osited  it  on  a  pile  at  his  right. 

He  found  that  when  he  counted  from  left  to  right  his  ca>h 
halanced  exactly,  hut  when  he  counted  it  hack  again  a  sh()rtag:e 
of  $50  was  shown.  Tie  consumed  two  hours  in  vain  (»ndeavor 
to  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  and  liually  was  obliged  to  calJ 
on  the  manager  for  assistance. 

The  manager  himself  had  no  hetter  success.  Again  and 
again  he  counted  the  hills,  always  with  the  same  result — one 
time  the  cash  balanced  and  the  next  the  shortage  was  developed. 
Finally  each  bill  was  examined  separately,  both  obverse  and 
reverse;  whereupon  the  mystified  men  discovered  the  cause  of 
their  trouble.  One  of  the  bills  had  the  design  of  $50  on  the 
obverse  and  that  of  $100  on  the  reverse.  It  further  appeared 
that  the  clerk  had  received  the  bill  as  $100. 

Communication  with  the  Treasury  Department  was  had,  and 
ft  was  found  that  that  department  had  a  record  of  the  bill.  It 
was  discovered  in  1890  that  one  sheet  of  bank-notes  printed 
for  a  national  bank  of  Kansas  City  had  been  reversed  in  the 
press.  One  plate  bore  the  obverse  of  a  $50  bill  at  the  top  and 
the  obverse  of  a  $100  bill  at  the  bottom.  The  other  plate  bore 
the  reverse  of  the  two  notes.  After  each  had  heen  printed  it  was 
laid  aside  to  dry  before  being  run  through  for  the  obverse 
printing.  In  some  way  the  pressman  had  turned  one  sheet 
upside  down,  with  the  result  that  two  misprinti^l  hills  came 
forth — one  with  a  $50  obverse  and  $100  reverse,  the  other  with 
a  $100  ohverse  and  a  $r)0  reverse. 

The  cashier  of  the  bank  was  the  first  to  hr-rome  aware  of  the 
error.   He  found  that  sometliing  was  wrong  after  he  had  paid 
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out  the  note  with  the  $50  face  and  the  $100  back  by  coming 
across  the  one  with  the  $100  face  and  the  $50  back.  The  note 
held  by  the  cashier  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  and  destroyed, 
a  perfect  note  being  issued  in  its  stead. 

Bank-notes.  The  oldest  bank-notes  are  the  "  Hying  money 
or  "covenant  money''  issued  in  China  in  2697  b.c.  Originiuly 
these  notes  were  issued  by  the  Treasury,  but  the  attendant 
expense  dictated  their  transfer  to  the  banks  under  government 
inspection  and  control.  The  notes  were  printed  in  blue  ink  on 
paper  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  mulberry  tree.  One  issued 
in  1339  B.C.  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  Asiatic  Museum  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

Both  the  British  Museum  and  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company  in  New  York  possess  specimens  of  Chinese  bank-notes 
issued  under  the  Ming  Dynasty  m  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
oentury,  neariy  fifty  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  first 
European  bank  at  Barcelona  in  1401. 

The  llluatrated  London  Netvs  for  December  7,  1844,  printed 
the  following  paragraph  under  the  heading  ''A  Commercial 
Curiosity 

A  gentloman,  n«  ar  Aylwhury,  has  in  his  possession  a  Ilank  of  Eng- 
land note  for  sixpence,  issued  in  the  year  1700,  of  which  the  following 
to  an  «Eaet  copy : 
Xo.  105. 

I  promise  to  pay  to  T.  Caddel,  or  bearer,  on  demand,  the  summe 
of  sizpenee^London,  91k  day  of  May,  1700. 

For  tbm  Oovemor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  Eagland. 
—  6d.  John  Waob* 

The  mm  of  fifty  gfnlneas  has  been  offered  for  this  enrioetty. 

On  one  occasion  the  Bank  of  England  had  presented  to  it 
for  payment  a  hard  ball  of  paper. 

It  was  a  £5  note  which  had  been  given  by  a  prominent 
artist  to  his  sister  for  payment  of  a  bill. 

The  young  woman  had  placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress 
and  promptly  forgot  it  till  the  same  dress  made  its  return  from 
the  laundry. 

Washing,  starching,  and  ironing  had  not  improved  the  bank- 
note's appearance^  but,  when  the  ball  of  paper  was  carefully  un- 
rolled, there  wn?  sufTiciont  to  see  that  it  liad  been  a  bank-note, 
and  the  bank  j)aid  the  money  without  hesitation. 

More  tluin  onee  tlie  Bank  of  England  has  paid  twice  for  one 
bank-note.    On  one  occasion  tliev  lost  in  this  way  £30,000. 

It  happenetl  that  one  of  the  directors,  desirous  of  purchas- 
ing an  estate,  drew  from  the  bank  a  single  note  for  the  amount 
mentioned.  This^  ^n  returning  home,  he  placed  on  the  mantel* 
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piece,  when,  immediately  oa  doing  so,  he  was  called  from  the 
room. 

A  few  moments  later  he  came  into  the  room  again,  but  alas  I 
the  note  had  nnj^teriously  disappeared.  To  the  director's  mind 
there  seemed  little  doubt  that  the  valuable  ])iece  of  paper  liad 
fallen  into  the  fire.  Robbery  was  out  of  the  question,  for  no  one 
had  entered  the  room. 

His  colleagues  at  the  bank,  believing  this  story,  gave  him  a 
second  note  on  the  understanding  that  the  first,  if  found,  should 
be  returned. 

Thirty  years  afterward,  when  the  director  had  been  dead  a 
considerable  time,  a  stranger  presented  the  missing  note. 

Being  payable  to  bearer,  the  bank  could  not  avoid  their 
obligation,  and  they  had  to  be  the  losers  of  the  sum.  It  was 
leamed  afterward  that  a  builder  had  bought  the  banker's  house, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  demolition  had  discovered  the  note 
hidden  in  a  crevice  of  the  chimney. 

How  a  bank-note  once  saved  a  man's  life  is  a  most  romantic 
atoiy. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  many  years  ago  a  Bank 
of  England  note — now  in  possession  of  a  famous  collector — 
was  paid  into  a  Liverpool  merchant's  office. 

On  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  cashier  he  found,  while 
examining  it  to  discover  its  genuineness,  that  there  were  faint 
traoee  of  red  writing  upon  it.  The  note  had  been  in  circulation 
for  years,  and  it  was  only  by  the  dint  of  extraordinary  pains 
that  the  partly  obliterated  characters  were  finally  deciphered. 

This  was  the  message  it  bore:  "  If  this  note  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  John  Dean  of  Longhill,  near  Carlisle,  he  will 
learn  thereby  that  his  brother  is  languishing  a  prisoner  in 
Algiers." 

Mr.  Dean  was  communicated  with,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
Government  to  endeavor  to  obtain  his  brother's  release  from 
captivity. 

Interesting  themselves  warmly  in  the  matter,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  joint  Foreign  vSecretaries,  after  the  most 
arduous  and  determined  inquiries,  learned  that  the  unhappy 
,  prisoner,  who  had  traced  the  above  sentence  with  a  splinter 
dipped  in  his  own  blood,  had  been  a  slave  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
for  about  eleven  years. 

Eventually,  the  Oovemment  succeeded  in  ransoming  Mr« 
Bean  ftom  the  Bqr,  but  the  poor  fellow  had  endured  so  much 
privation  and  hardship  while  working;  in  the  galleys  that  he 
lived  but  a  short  while  after  his  freedom. 

Bank-notes  of  the  value  of  thousands  of  pounds  are  annually 
lost  or  desbreyad  by  accident  In  th6  f6rty  y^itt  b^wto  im 
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and  1832  there  were  outstanding  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
presumed  to  have  been  either  lost  or  destroyed,  amounting  to 
£1,330,000  odd,  every  shilling  of  which  was  clear  profit  to  the 
bank.  In  many  instances^  however,  it  is  poeuble  to  recover  the 
amount  of  the  note  from  the  bank  in  fuJl.  Notice  has  to  be 
given  to  the  bank  of  the  note  suppoeed  to  be  lost  or  stolen,  to- 
gether with  a  small  fee  and  a  full  narrative  as  to  how  the  loss 
occurred.  The  note  is  then  "  stopped  " — that  is,  if  the  docu- 
ment should  be  presented  for  payment  the  person  "  stopping  " 
the  note  is  informed  when  and  to  whom  it  is  paid.  If  presented 
(after  having  been  "  stopped  by  any  suspicious  looking  person 
(and  not  tiirough  a  banker),  one  of  the  detectives  always  in 
attendance  at  the  bank  would  be  called  to  question  the  person 
as  to  how  and. when  the  note  came  into  his  or  her  possession.  It 
is  quite  a  mistaken  idea  that  stopped  payment  ^  of  a  bank-note 
has  the  effect  supposed  by  very  many  people.  It  simply  means 
that  the  Bank  of  England  carefully  keeps  a  lookout  for  the 
note  which  has  been  "stopped,"  and,  though  it  cannot  refuse 
to  pay  such  note  immediately  upon  its  being  presented,  a 
notification  would  at  once  be  made  to  the  person  who  stopped 
it,  and  the  bank  would  give  all  the  assistance  in  its  power  to 
enable  the  loser  to  recover  the  amount. 

In  the  case  of  a  bank-note  having  been,  say,  burnt  by  mis- 
take, if  the  number  is  known  and  notice  sent  to  the  Bank  of 
England^  it  will  pay  the  amount,  after  an  interval  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  lodging  notice  of  destruction,  should  no  one 
have  presented  the  note  for  payment  in  the  mean  time.  The 
bank  in  such  cases  also  insists  on  a  guarantee  being  given  by  a 
banker  or  two  householders  that  it  shall  be  repaid  in  the  event 
of  the  document  turning  up  and  being  again  tendered  for  pay- 
ment. It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  circumstance  for  a  mutilated 
note  to  be  presented  for  payment,  burnt,  perhaps,  half  through, 
with  marks  of  burning  on  the  fringes.  Nor  is  the  damage 
^ways  accidental.  The  men  who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
lighting  their  pipes  with  a  bank-note  are  not  always,  as  some 
may  think,  millionaires  or  recognized  lunatics  of  society.  The 
spoilt  notes  are  more  often  than  not  presented  by  workmen  or 
laborers,  who  confess,  without  hesitation,  that  they  have  in- 
tentionally lighted  their  pipes  with  them  from  mere  braggadocio. 

Banks,  Curiosities  of.  The  Bank  of  England  has  its  own 
water  supply.  One  artesian  well,  400  feet  deep,  gives  a  supj)ly 
of  seven  thousand  gallons  an  hour.  As  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  high  cost  of  water  in  London,  the  bank  authorities  in  1910 
placed  a  contract  to  sink  another  well.  This  renders  the  bank 
independent  of  the  public  supply  of  water.  One  curious  use 
to  whidi  this  water  is  put  is  not  generally  known:  the  bullion 
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department  is  nightly  submerged  in.  Beveral  feet  of  vater  by  the 
action  of  machinery.  The  same  machinery  is  so  adjusted  that, 

if  a  dishonest  officer  during  the  day  or  night  sliould  take  even 
one  from  a  pile  of  1000  sovereigns,  the  whole  pile  would  in- 
stantly sink  and  a  pool  of  water  would  take  its  place. 

Pliilip  Hone,  a  well-known  New  York  merchant,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  in  1885  hefore  the  Mercantile  Library  of  that 
city,  recalled  the  banking  conditions  of  his  boyhood,  half  a 
century  previous  : 

There  was  but  one  bank  in  the  city,  the  Bank  of  ^ew  York 
in  Pearl  Street^  then  Hanover  Squar^  of  which  Mr.  William 
Seton  was  cashier  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilkes  was  the  first  teller. 
Those  were  the  blessed  days  of  specie  currency ;  and  if  you  will 
indulge  me,  and  laugh  with  me  instead  of  frowning  at  me,  I 
will  describe  how  pleasantly  it  worked.  The  few  notes  which 
were  given  out  by  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  (and  the 
sequel  will  show  how  few  they  nuist  have  been)  were  collected, 
of  course,  through  the  bank.  Michael  Boyle,  the  runner  (how 
delightfully  do  his  jocund  laugh  and  pleaf^ant  countenance  mix 
up  with  the  recollections  of  my  early  years!),  called,  several 
days  before  the  time,  with  a  notice  that  the  note  would  be  due 
on  such  a  day,  and  payment  expected  three  days  thereafter. 

^  When  the  day  arrived,  the  same  person  called  again  with  a 
canyas  bag,  counted  the  money  in  half-dollars,  quarters,  and 
sixpences  (those  abominable  disturbers  of  the  peace,  bank-notes, 
were  scarcely  known  in  those  days),  carried  it  to  the  bank,  and 
then  sallied  out  to  another  debtor;  and  so  all  tlie  notes  were 
collected  ill  this  great  commercial  city,  and  in  such  a  circum- 
scribed circle  did  its  operations  revolve.  Well  do  I  remember 
Michael  Boyle,  running  around  from  Pearl  Street  to  Maiden 
Lane,  Broadway,  and  William  Street  (the  business  limits  of 
which  district,  happily  for  him,  did  not  extend  north  of  the 
present  Fulton  Street),  panting  under  the  load  of  a  bag  of 
silver,  a  sort  of  locomotive  sub-treasurer,  or  the  embodiment 
of  a  specie  circular." 

Banyan,  or  fig-tree  of  India  (Firus  Indira),  the  most 
astounding  piece  of  vegetation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  So  says 
Lassen. 

From  one  single  root,'*  he  continues,  "  it  produces  a  vast 
green  temple  of  many  halls,  with  eool  shady  howers  impervious 
to  the  light,  and  seems  created  expressly  and  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  supplyinjir  shelterless  primeval  humanity  with 
leady-made  dwellings.  For  neither  is  its  u  m.I  of  much  use, 
nor  are  its  fruits  eatable  for  man,  and,  if  it  inspires  the  Hindus 
and  their  neighbors  with  a  profound  veneration,  it  is  owing  to 
the  surpassin.c;  marvel  of  its  well-nigh  preternatural  growth,  its 
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indestructible  duration  and  everlasting  self-renewal;  to  which 
traits  the  mysterious  gloom  of  its  galleries  and  avenues  adds 
not  a  little,  yielding  a  most  grateful  retreat  from  the  torrid 
summer  heat.  The  tmnk  of  the  tree,  at  a  moderate  height 
from  the  ground,  branches  out  into  several  stout  limbs,  which 
stretch  from  it  horizontally;  from  these,  slender  shoots — the 
go-called  '  air-roots ' — grow  downward  until  they  reach  the 
ground,  where  they  take  root,  whereupon  they  increase  in  thick- 
ness and  become  strong  supports  for  the  mother-liml).  The 
central  trunk  repeats  the  branching  out  process  at  a  greater 
height,  and  the  second  circle  of  limbs  in  its  turn  sends  down 
a  number  of  air-roots,  which  form  an  outer  circle  of  props  or 
pillars.  As  the  central  trunk  increases  in  height,  it  goes  on 
producing  tier  upon  tier  of  horizontal  limbs,  and  these  add  row 
after  row  to  the  outer  circle  of  pillars,  luit  indeed  with  perfect 
regularity,  but  so  as  to  form  a  grove  of  leafy  halls  and  verdant 
galleries,  multiplying  ad  infinitum.  For  this  evolution  is  carried 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  hitrhest  tier  of  horizontal  limbs  is  said 
to  grow  sometimes  at  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  the  whole  structure  is  crowned  with  the  dome 
of  verdure  in  which  the  central  trunk  finally  culminates.  The 
leaves,  which  grow  yery  dose  together,  are  five  inches  long  by 
three  and  a  half  broad,  and  their  fine  green  color  pleasantly 
contrasts  with  the  small  red  figs,  which,  however,  are  not  eaten 
by  m&kJ' 

To  complete  this  picture  of  the  banyan  it  is  necessary  to 
conceive  of  the  animal  life  that  abounds  in  its  branches  and 
the  human  interest  supplied  by  the  crowds  which  generally 
encompass  it.  Its  bright  scarlet  twigs  afford  room  for  flights 
of  paro(juets,  green  pigeons,  doves,  and  numerous  other  brightly- 
plumaged  birds,  whose  screaming  and  chattering  and  endless 
fiitting  motion  amongst  the  higher  branches,  give  one  the  idea 
of  a  vast  aviary.  Squirrels  are  seen  frisking  about  on  every 
branch,  chasing  one  another  up  and  down  the  most  dangerous- 
looking  and  polished  stems,  some  of  which  are  sixty  feet  in 
height.  Active  monkeys  are  seen  sitting  upon  the  highest 
branch,  eating  the  figs  and  young  leaves,  or  chasing  one  another 
from  branch  to  branch,  clearing  enormous  distances  by  the  most 
incredible  leaps;  the  old  gray  patriarchs  and  sober  dame 
monkeys  looking  on  at  the  gambols  of  the  younger  ones  with 
a  gravity  quite  edifying. 

In  the  sunbeams  that  struggle  through  the  heavy  foliage 
may  be  seen  swarms  of  bright-colored  files,  insects,  and  mos- 
quitoes, fluttering  out  their  short  lives,  or  an  occasional  shade* 
loving  buttar-fly  peculiar  to  the  heaviest  jungle. 
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Whilst  this  drama  is  being  enacted  up  in  the  branches,  the 
road  and  shade  beneath  are  swarming  with  troops  of  children 
at  play  or  chasing  the  monkeys;  village  maidens  in  Indian  file, 
balancing  their  water-pots  on  their  lieads,  are  seen  returning 
from  the  neighboring  well ;  heavily-laden  elephants ;  swift  riders, 
with  thdr  gaily  caparisoned  horses;  and  weaiy  foot-tmTellerf 
are  all  teen  reposing  under  the  shade  of  this  beautiful  tree; 
whilst  in  the  distance  herds  of  bnfiPaloes  or  humped  cattle  browse 
on  the  grass  that  has  been  blanched  for  want  of  sunshine. 

In  all  the  older  stems  of  the  tree  abound  owls^  Tenomoiis 
snakes,  scorpions,  and  lizards;  and  near  these  stems  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  reposing. 

These  trees  grow  singly  and  not  in  forests, — ^indeed  one 
banyan-tree  is  in  itself  a  forest,  or  at  least  a  good-sized  grove. 
Many  have  been  accurately  meastired,  and  several  have  attained 
historical  importance.  Thus,  the  central  trunk  of  one  handsome 
banyan-tree  near  Madras  was  found  to  be  28  feet  in  diameter. 
It  was  surroundod  by  a  first  circle  of  20  secondary  trunks,  each 
about  11  feet  in  diameter  and  from  30  to  50  feet  high,  and  after 
that  by  almost  innumerable  tertiary  and  quaternary  growths  of 
decreasing  bulk.   The  largest  known  tree,  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  Nerbudda,  has  over  1300  big  trunks  and  3000  small  ones. 
Armies  of  6000  or  7000  men  have  frequently  been  encamped  in 
its  bowers.    From  afar  it  presented  the  aspect  of  a  solitary 
green  hillock.    A  violent  hurricane  shattered  it  in  1783,  and 
since  then  tbe  river  has  been  continually  carrying  off  portions 
of  the  tree  or  of  its  domain,  so  that  now  it  is  reduced  to  a 
skeleton  of  its  former  glory. 

Barber,  Barber's  Pole.  The  barher^s  Is  a  yenerahle  as  well 
as  a  Taluable  art.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  refers  to  him:  ^Take 
Ihou  a  barber^s  razor,  and  make  it  pass  upon  thine  head  and 
upon  thy  beard.'* 

He  was  a  notable  institution  in  ancient  Athens,  his  shop 
being  much  frequented  by  statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers, 
who  came  thither  to  have  their  hair  cut  or  their  beards  trimmed 
or  curled  and  scented  with  costly  essences,  and,  incidentally,  to 
discuss  the  news  of  the  day.  Shaving  was  little  known  until 
the  time  of  tbe  Macedonian  conquest.  Plutarch  explains  that 
Philip  caused  his  warriors  to  be  shaved,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  siezed  by  the  beards  in  battle.  Varro  tells  us  that 
barbers  were  unknown  in  Home  until  Ticinius  Mena  brought 
them  thither  from  Sicily.  Then  they  were  so  highly  prized  that 
the  first  barber  of  fiome  had  a  statue  erected  to  his  memory 
after  death. 

In  the  early  middle  ages  barbers  flourisliod  mightily  in 
Europe  and  encroached  upon  the  twin  provinces  of  dentistry 
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and  surgery.  A  long  strife,  whose  settlement  required  the 
interference  of  kings  and  councils,  followed  between  barbers 
and  the  regular  purgeon-dontists.  Nevertheless,  until  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution  the  barber-surgeons  continued  to  ex- 
eidae  the  privilege  of  VBtng  the  lancet  and  drawing  teeth, 
althonj^  the  regular  rargeone  were  prohibited  from  ^'barbery 
or  shaving.'' 

Hence  comes  the  modem  barber's  pole,  the  parti-colored 
staff  which  in  former  times  reminded  the  public  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  shop  before  which  it  was  plaoea  could  "  breathe 
a  vein  "  as  well  as  he  could  mow  a  beard. 

The  two  spiral  ribbons  painted  around  the  pole  represent 
the  two  long  fillets  or  bandages,  one  twisted  around  the  arm 
before  bleeding,  and  the  other  used  to  bind  it  afterward.  Orig- 
inally, when  not  in  nae^  the  pole,  with  a  bandage  wonnd  about 
it,  10  that  both  might  be  together  when  needed,  was  hung  out 
at  the  door  as  n  sign ;  but  later,  for  convenience,  instead  of  hang- 
ing out  the  identical  pole,  another  one  was  painted  in  imitation 
of  it  and  given  a  permanent  place  without.  The  pole  was  also 
decorated  with  the  symbols  of  the  other  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession; that  which  is  now  but  a  gilt  knob,  was  originally  the 
copper  basin  with  a  semi-circular  gap  in  one  side,  which  was 
fitted  about  a  man's  throat  while  his  face  was  lathered,  so  as 
to  save  his  clothes  from  being  soiled. 

It  was  one  of  these  basins  of  which  the  invincible  knight, 
Don  Quixote,  deprived  a  poor  barber,  who  had  put  it  over  his 
head  to  save  his  new  hat  from  the  rain, — under  the  belief  that 
that  he  was  capturing  the  famous  helmet  of  Mambrino. 

So  recently  as  July  17,  1797,  Lord  Thurlowe,  in  his  speech 
for  postponing  the  further  reading  of  the  Surgeons'  Incorpora- 
tion Bill,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  stated,  "  that  by  a  statute 
still  in  force,  the  barbers  and  surgeons  were  each  to  use  a  pole. 
The  barbers  were  to  have  theirs  blue  and  white  striped,  with  no 
other  appendage;  but  the  surgeons',  which  was  the  same  in 
other  respects,  was  likewise  to  have  a  galley-pot  and  a  red  rag, 
to  denote  the  particular  nature  of  their  vocation/'  This  de- 
scription is  well  versified  by  Oay,  in  his  fable  of  ''A  Goat 
without  a  Beard": 

His  pole  with  pewter  basina  huQg, 

Blnck  rotten  teeth  in  order  strunp; 

Ranged  cups  that  in  the  window  stood. 

Lined  witli  red  rags,  to  look  Ifke  blood, 

Did  well  his  threefold  trade  explain, 

Who  shaved,  drew  teeth,  and  breathed  a  vein. 

The  biiber^s  inttrmnantSy  numerous  as  well  as  valuable, 
wm  alwaji  ezpoaed  to  the  idla  fiogaring  of  tfaa  byatandera 
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waiting  for  a  place  in  his  chair.  Hence  there  was  fastened 
conepicuouslj'  to  the  wall  a  "  table  of  forfeits "  adapted  to 
every  offence  of  this  kind;  but  this  was  done  more  in  mockery 
tiuin  earnest,  as  the  mlea  were  of  a  facetious  nature,  and,  in 
any  case,  the  barber  had  no  authority  of  himself  to  enifoToe  the 
penalties.  Shakespeare  speaks  of — 


happily  than  a  barber's  virginals,  for  -evety  man  may  play  upon 
him."  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  lute,  cither,  and  virginals, 
which  at  one  time,  for  the  amusement  of  waiting  customers, 
formed  a  part  of  tlu  necessary  furniture  of  a  barber^op,  now 
superseded  by  the  banjo  or  a  newspaper.  If  not  engaged  him- 
self in  ''trimming"  a  customer,  the  barber  passed  his  time  in 
life-deliphting  music;  "  for  you  know,"  says  Tom  Brown,  "  that 
a  cither  is  as  natural  to  a  harhor  as  milk  to  a  calf  or  dancing 
bears  to  a  bagpipe."  They  had  curious  customers  sometimes. 
Vossing  writes  that  he  would  always  have  his  hair  combed  in  a 
measured  and  rhythmical  manner,  by  a  barber  skilled  in  the 
rules  of  prosody.  "  More  than  once, '  he  says,  I  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  barbers  who  could  imitate  any  measure  of 
song  in  combing  my  hair,  expressing  very  intelligibly,  iambics, 
trochees,  etc." 

It  was  only  natural  that  any  one  place  which  afforded  so 
diverse  a  list  of  luxuries  and  necessities  should  have  become  a 
favorite  resort  for  all  classes  of  people,  the  lounping  place  for 
the  idle  and  the  fashionable  and  a,  storm  centre  of  gossip.  The 
barber's  reputation  for  garrulity  dates  back  to  classic  times. 
Horace  could  find  no  stranger  expression  for  anything  tiiat  was 
public  and  notorious  than  all  the  barbers  knew  it "  (omnibus 
et  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribus  esse).  Plutardi's  story  is  well 
known. 

A  talkative  man  was  trimming  the  beard  of  King  ArohclauSy 

and  asked,  "  How  shall  I  cut  it?" 
"In  silence."  replied  the  king. 


(.'ompare  with  these  stories  the  following  passage  from 
Rowley's  "  A  Search  for  Money  "  (1609)  : 


As  we  were  but  asking  the  auestion,  steps  me  from  over  the  way 
(overlisteBliif  us)  a  news-eearcner,  iris.,  a  tiarber;  liee,  hoping  to 
attain  some  di -course  for  his  next  patient,  left  his  baner  of  basons 
swinpinp  in  the  ayre,  and  closely  eavedrops  our  conferenrp.  The  saucie 
treb)e-tongued  knave  would  insert  somewhat  of  bis  knowledge  (treble- 
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lOMi'd  kaftTtt  I  call  him,  and  thus  Til  profe  it ;  hee  bu  ft  wionaMn 

inotHer  tongue,  his  barber-surgeon's  ton«nie,  and  a  tongue  between  two 
of  his  tingera,  and  from  thenoe  proceeda  his  wit,  and  'tis  a  snapping 
vit,  too). 

In  Monkwell  Street,  Tvondon,  not  far  from  St.  Giles  Street, 
stands  the  famous  Barber- Surgeons'  Hall,  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Inigo  Jones.  Here  a  line  picture  by  Holbein 
ooounemorates  the  bestowal  of  their  charter  by  Henry  VIII. 
Heniy,  in  all  his  Muff  majesty,  is  &iinroiinded  by  seventeen  of 
the  company,  amoDjr  whom  appears  Dr.  Butts,  whom  Shake- 
speare immortaliied  in  the  play  of    Henry  YIII/' 

The  ''Worshipfnl  Company  of  Barhers^"  so  the  gnild  is 
itQl  named,  was  establishea  in  1308.  Richard  le  Barbour^  as 
Master  of  the  Barbers,  was  given  supervision  ^  over  the  whole 
of  his  trade  in  London.''  Once  a  month  he  had  to  go  the 
nmnds  and  rebuke  any  barbers  whom  he  found  acting  dis- 
giaeefuUv  or  entering  on  other  trades  less  reputable  than  their 
own.  The  master  of  a  city  company  not  only  had  this  ]K)wer 
of  sapervision  over  the  members  of  his  trade  or  profession,  but 
be  raccessfnlly  prevented  unauthorised  folk  from  performing 
the  mysteries. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  particular  date  when  the  different 
companies  ceased  to  bo  connected,  save  in  the  vaguest  way,  with 
the  trades  whose  names  they  boar.  But  there  is  no  do\d)t  that, 
until  eomparativolv  recent  times,  this  connection  was  close.  As 
late  as  1799  several  barl)ors  were  prosecuted  and  fined  for  ex- 
ercising the  trade  in  the  city  without  being  members  of  the 
company. 

Two  instances  may  be  cited  to  ox})lain  the  nature  of  the 
discipline  they  exercised,  and  also  its  severity.  In  1(117  we 
find  in  the  minutes  of  the  company  that  Mr.  Heydon  complained 
''to  this  Court  of  his  apprentice  here  present  in  Court  for  his 
erfll  and  stnbbome  Behavior  towards  him  and  frequent  absences 
oot  of  his  service  in  Day  time  and  in  late  hours  at  night  The 
iaid  apprentice  being  in  Court  to  answer  to  the  same  did  rudely 
md  most  irreverently  behave  himselfe  towards  his  said  Master 
tnd  the  whole  Courts  in  saucy  language  and  behavior  using 
MveniU  Oathes  protesting  that  he  will  not  serve  his  Master 
vhatever  shall  come  of  it.  This  Court  did  therefore  cause  the 
Haire  of  the  said  apprentice  (being  undecently  long)  to  be 
cot  shorter.'* 

In  the  year  1607  the  company  expended  eleven  shillings 
"a  pece  of  blacke  buckaram  to  make  coote  for  correction 

of  apprentices."  This  coat,  familiarly  called  "bulbeggar,"  was 
put  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  stnrdv  barber  appointed 
k  cbagtise  an  apprentice.    This  prevented  the  criminal  from 
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Tecognisiiig  his  executioner,  who  would  otherwiee  have  been 
wa}laid  in  Monkwell  Street  by  the  apprentices  in  a  body  and 
soundly  drubbed  in  return. 

There  seems  to  be  some  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
last  man  in  London  who  practiced  the  twin  trade  of  barber- 
surgery  was  one  Middleditdi,  who  died  in  Great  Suffolk  Street 
in  1826. 

The  Sinmd,  in  the  volume  for  1909,  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  Loudon  barber  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame: 

The  quick-shaving  champion  of  England  and  possibly  of  the 
world,  18  Kobert  Hardie,  of  Shepherd's  Bush.  Mr.  Uardie's  record  of 
■haring  Ave  men  in  one  nfarate  and  16  eeoimds  stood  for  wliw  yearn, 
but  not  long  ago  the  champion  of  the  raxor  thought  he  would  try  for 
new  and  better  time,  so  he  managed  to  shave  six  men  in  one  minute 
and  29  seconds.  Mr.  Hardie,  a  little  time  back,  issued  a  challenge  to 
the  world  for  £500,  and  this  money  can  be  won  by  anybody  who  will 
take  up  the  cudgel)^  at  either  quick  or  blindfold  ehaving»  and  is  abto 
to  beat  the  existing  champion's  times. 

Mr.  Hnrdie  can  shave  one  man,  no  matter  bow  harsh  Us  beard, 
in  12  seconds,  or  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  blindfolded  and  then 
make  a  clean  job  of  it  in  27  seconds.  Besides  these  times,  which  arc 
accomplibiied  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  razor,  Mr.  Hardie  will  give 
any  man  a  perfectly  satisfactory  shave  with  the  aid  of  a  earvuig>> 
knife  in  45  seconds,  and  with  a  pen-kaife  in  28  seconds. 

Bate^bflU.  The  national  game  of  the  United  States,  though 
American  in  its  ramifications^  has  its  roots  in  the  Old  World. 

In  1748  a  game  called  hase-ball  was  played  by  the  family  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  just  possible  that  tlie  re- 
semblance between  this  and  the  Ainrrican  game  extends  beyond 
the  name.  But  the  point  cannot  be  determined  from  any  extant 

records. 

The  origin  of  base-ball  may  he  traced  back  without  difficulty 
to  tlie  club-ball  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Strutt's  "  Sports 
aud  Pastimes"  (London,  1801)  is  a  rude  engraving  of  two 
men  engaged  In  this  or  some  analogous  pastime.  One  is  de- 
livering a  ball  to  the  other,  who  stonds  with  the  deprecatory 


a  rude  kind  of  club.  In  this  delivery  of  a  ball  and  its  reception 
with  a  bat,  the  germ  both  of  base-ball  and  of  cricket  is  readily 
recognized.  It  is  curious  that  the  attitude  of  these  two  figures 
is  more  nearly  approached  in  base-hall  than  in  cricket.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  cricket  was  an  independent  offshoot, 
while  base-ball  is  the  brilliant  Americanization  of  another  off- 
shoot known  both  here  and  in  England  as  "  rounders.** 

The  method  of  obtaining  nws  is  much  the  same  as  in 
rounders.  The  rough  humor  that  put  a  man  out  by  hitting  him 
with  the  ball  as  he  ran  from  base  to  base  has  disappeared,  and 


aspect  so  familiar  in  mediaeval 
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instead  the  ball  is  thrown  to  a  haseiiiaii  who  in  the  earlier 
American  game  had  to  touch  the  placer  in  order  to  put  him 
out.  Now  in  certain  cases  a  player  is  forced  out  if  the  baseman 
catch  the  ball  and  touch  the  base  before  the  runner  reaches  it. 
The  American  bat  is  a  deTelopment  of  the  stmnp  or  stick  em- 
ployed at  rounders  by  English  schoolboys,  and  may  be  said  to 
come  between  it  and  the  cricket  bat. 

Though  base-ball  sprang  from  rounders,  it  has  in  the  past 
half-century  developed  into  a  great  deal  more.  Ever  since  pro- 
fessional base-hall  came  in  vogue  in  America,  tlie  rules  have 
been  elaborated.  Each  season's  experience  has  shown  weak 
spots  in  the  permissible  methods  of  play,  and  these  have  been 
strengthened  by  new  rules. 

The  official  birth  of  base-ball  dates  from  September,  1845, 
when  tiie  Knickerbocker  Clnb  of  New  York  was  organizied  and 
piomnlgated  a  code  of  rules  which  forms  the  cmde  basis  for  the 
present  highly  developed  game. 

The  first  match  game  over  played — between  rival  nines,  both 
selected  from  the  Knickerbocker  Club — took  place  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  on  June  19,  184r).  At  the  end  of  four  innings,  the  lead- 
ing nine  had  made  the  requisite  twenty-one  runs  and  were 
declared  winners. 

Other  clubs  were  founded  in  New  York.  Still  others  sprang 
up  elsewhere.  The  pioneer  New  England  club,  the  Olympic, 
was  bom  in  Boston  in  1854.  The  Elmtree  followed  in  1855. 
The  first  match  game  of  base-ball  ever  played  in  New  England 
dates  from  the  latter  year.  It  was  fought  ont  on  the  Boston 
Common  between  these  two  clubs. 

By  1857  base-hall  had  reached  the  West.  Tliere  were  some 
differences  in  tlie  game  as  played  in  New  England  and  in  New 
York.  It  was  seen  that,  in  order  to  give  consistency  and 
solidity  to  the  game,  some  general  governing  body  was  necessary. 
A  tentative  effort  was  made  in  New  York  in  1857,  when  a 
convention  of  players  was  held  and  rules  for  the  season  were 
drawn  np.  Not  until  next  year,  however,  did  the  National 
Association  of  Base-ball  Plsyers  come  into  existence.  On 
March  9,  1860,  it  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Cooper 
Institute. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting,  held  March  1,  18fiO.  many 
important  revisions  of  the  code  were  effected.  The  diamond 
supplanted  the  square  on  which  the  game  had  hitherto  been 
played;  canvas  hags  supplanted  stakes,  a  pitched  ball  took  the 
place  of  the  thrown  ball ;  nine  innings,  and  not  a  certain  number 
of  runs,  constituted  a  game;  three  men,  and  not  one  man,  put 
out  the  side;  nine  players  oonstitnted  a  side;  the  base  runner 
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could  not  be  put  out  by  a  thrown  ball.  As  to-day,  the 
runner  could  not  run  three  feet  out  of  the  line  of  base ;  he 
could  not  score  from  third  after  two  men  were  out,  if  the  batter 
had  not  reached  first  base  safely ;  in  case  of  rain,  at  least  five 
innings  constituted  a  game,  and  the  distances  between  bases 
were  ninety  feet. 

At  this  time,  however,  a  catch  of  a  fair  bound  or  a  foul 
bound  disposed  of  the  batsman. 

The  Association  tlien  numbered  sixtv  clubs,  of  which  twentv- 
three  belonged  in  New  York  City,  and  sixteen  to  Brooklyn. 
Boston,  All)any,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  Newark,  Newburgh,  Jersey 
City,  Poughkeepsie,  Washington,  New  Haven,  and  Troy  were 
also  represented. 

In  the  convention  of  1864  the  fly-game " — the  modern 
rule  that  a  ball  must  be  caught  on  the  fly  and  not  on  the  bound 
— ^waa  finally  adopted,  after  having  been  voted  down  at  several 
previous  conventions. 

During  the  season  of  1867  the  National  Club  of  Washington 
— oom posed  of  government  derks — ^made  a  famous  tour,  the 
most  OLtensive  on  record  up  to  that  time.  Leaving  Washing- 
ton on  July  11,  it  won  its  first  game  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
it  defeated  the  Capitol  Chib  by  90  to  10.  At  Cincinnati  it 
defeated  Harrv'  Wright's  Red-stockings  by  53  to  10.  Other 
victories  cre<lited  were  at  Louisville  (82-21),  at  St.  Louis  (113- 
26),  and  at  Chicago,  where  it  beat  the  Excelsiors  by  49  to  4. 
The  only  defent  it  pnstnined  was  at  Rockford,  111.,  where  the 
Forest  City  Club  made  29  runs  to  the  Nationals*  23. 

Up  to  1808  stringent  laws  had  been  passed  against  the 
receiving  of  any  salaries  or  rewards,  but  professionalism  gradu- 
ally crept  in,  and  in  18()9  was  formally  recognized  wl>cn  the 
famous  Cincinnati  ]?(m1  Stockings,  frankly  a  salaried  club,  made 
a  spectacular  tour,  playing  clubs  from  Maine  to  California  with- 
out a  single  defeat.  They  won  fifty-six  games,  tied  one,  and 
scored  a  total  of  2389  runs  to  574. 

On  March  17,  1871,  the  first  convention  of  delegates  from 
representative  professional  clubs  was  held  in  Collier's  saloon, 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  when  the  National 
Association  was  formed,  and  thereafter  hase-ball  gradually 
reached  the  professional  footing  on  which  it  now  stands. 

The  year  1874  was  marked  hy  the  trip  of  the  Boston  and 
Athletic  (Philadelphia)  Club  to  England.  Arriving  in  Liver^ 
pool  on  July  %1,  fourteen  games  were  played  at  Liverpool,  Man- 
Chester,  London,  Sheffield,  and  Dublin,  the  Bostons  winning  8 
and  the  Athletics  8. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  of  recorded  feats  in  fielding  is 
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credited  to  *' Wee  Willie"  Keeler,  iu  a  match  placed  at 
Bftltimore,  in  the  early  nineties,  between  the  Baltimorea  and  the 
Boetona.  Keeler  waa  right  fielder  for  the  home  club.  Hight 
field  there  and  then  waa  a  terror  to  viaiting  playera,  and  a  dia- 

comfort  even  to  the  visited.  It  ran  down  a  rough  and  weedy 
hill  and  was  backed  by  a  fence  which  sloped  upward  at  an 

angle  of  G5  degrees.  The  two  clubs  were  engaged  in  a  frantic 
duel  for  the  pennant.  Late  in  the  game,  wiih  runners  on  bases, 
Stahl,  of  the  Bostons,  drove  to  right  field  a  long  fly  that  looked 
like  a  certain  winner  for  his  club.  Keeler,  realizing  that  the 
ball  would  be  out  of  reach  from  the  field  itself,  leaped  nimbly 
npon  the  slope  of  the  fence,  and,  mounting  higher  and  higher, 
reached  for  afid  caught  the  hall  juat  as  it  was  sailing  over  the 
fence.  His  momentum  carried  him  further  up  the  incline  and 
ended  by  pre(  ipitating  him  over  the  other  side  of  the  fence^ 
but  he  firmly  held  the  ball  aloft  as  he  disappeared.  His  re- 
appearance a  moment  later  was  greeted  with  what  the  reporters, 
with  a  nice  mixture  of  metaphors,  called  "a  rousing  ovation." 

Uj)  to  date  this  had  been  the  greatest  individual  feat  ever 
performed  on  the  field.  In  1895,  however,  Bill  Lange,  centre 
fielder  for  the  Chicagos,  established  a  new  record  in  Washington. 
Incidentally  he  saved  himself  from  fines,  aggregating  $200, 
imposed  upon  him  by  Captain  Anaon.  Having  missed  a  train 
from  New  York  he  had  arrived  on  the  ball-field  only  just  in 
time  to  join  in  the  game.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
inning  Chicago  broke  a  tie  by  scoring  one  run.  Washington  in 
its  half  had  one  man  on  first  base  with  two  out,  when  "  Kip  " 
Selbach,  its  hardest  hitter,  sent  the  ball  flying  over  Lange's 
head.  "  Home  run  !  "  howled  the  Washington  fans.  Lange,  a 
man  weighing  225  pounds,  turned  his  back  to  the  ball  and 
sprinted  desperately  toward  the  centre-field  fence.  Then,  as  the 
ball  waa  going  over  his  head,  he  reached  and  caught  it,  turned 
a  somersault,  crashed  against  the  fence,  broke  through  it,  and 
crawled  back  out  of  the  wreckage,  never  having  let  go  of  the  ball. 

The  crowd  stood  up  on  the  benches,  stamped,  howled, 
whistled, — went  mad.    I>ange  limped  in  home. 

"Fines  go,  Cap?"  he  asked,  briefly. 

**  Nope,"  said  Anson,  more  briefly. 

Hugh  S.  Fullerton,  an  expert  authority,  writing  in  the 
American  Magazine  for  June,  1910,  signalizes  as  the  greatest 
episode  in  base-ball  history  the  famous  tenth  inning  in  a  game 
played  at  Columbua,  Ohio,  between  the  home  team  and  the  Si 
Louis.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  season.  St.  Louis  and 
Brooklyn  were  almost  a  tie  tor  the  championship,  the  situation 
being aa  follows: 
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If  both  teams  lost  or  both  woii»  St  Louis  would  capture 
the  pennant  for  the  fifth  con8eeuti?e  time,  an  unparalleled 
record.  .4  foriiore  the  same  result  would  follow  if  St.  Louia 
won  and  Brooklyn  lost  On  the  other  hand,  Brooklyn  could 
only  become  champion  if  on  that  last  day  Brooklyn  won  and 
St.  Louis  lost. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  St.  Louis-Columbus  game,  the 
victory  of  the  Brooklyns  (playing  in  tho  East)  was  announced. 
The  championship,  therefore,  depended  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  St  Louia  club.  One  can  imagine  the  excitement  and 
auapenae  of  the  apectatora  at  Columbua  and  the  fana  all. over 
the  country  when  the  ninth  inning  left  the  two  antagonists 
close-locked  in  a  tie.  St  Louis  scored  one  run  in  ha  half  of 
the  tenth  inning.  More  excitement,  more  suspense.  Then  came 
a  moment  of  almost  frantic  unrest  with  two  men  out  and  a 
runner  on  second  base.  Big  Dave  "  Orr  came  to  the  plate  for 
Columbus.  Three  balls!  Two  strikes!  The  next  ball  pitched 
must  decide  the  greatest  event  of  the  base-ball  year.  It  whirled 
from  the  pitcher's  hand,  it  was  met  fair  and  square  by  Orr's 
bat  it  sailed  back  over  centre  field, — the  longest  hit  some  say, 
ever  made, — and  home  came  the  man  from  second  base  and 
home  came  Big  Dave. 

That  bit  decided  the  American  Association  raoe^  kept  St 
Louis  from  breaking  all  records  as  a  pennant  winner,  and  made 
Dave  Orr*s  name  immortal  if  base-ball  retains  its  hold  to  eternity. 

An  immortality  less  pleasant  was  won  on  September  23,  1908, 
by  Fred  Merkle,  whose  failure  to  touch  second  base  at  a  critical 
moment  lost  the  pennant  for  New  York  in  the  League  race.  It 
was  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning.  The  score  was  a  tie. 
With  two  men  out,  with  McCormick  on  third  base  and  Herkle  on 
first,  Bridwell  hit  safely,  sending  in  the  winning  run  for  the 
**  Giants.*'  Merkle,  of  course,  should  have  run  to  second  base 
and  touched  the  bag.  His  failure  to  do  so  waa  noticed  by 
Chicago's  second  baseman,  Johnny  Evers,  who,  recovering  the 
ball,  touched  the  bag  and  put  in  a  claim  that  Merkle  was  out 
and  hence  that  McCormick's  run  could  not  be  counted.  Umpire 
O'Day  sustained  the  claim,  and  the  game  then  closed  in  a  tie,  as 
it  had  to  be  called  on  account  of  darkness. 

On  appeal  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  League  up- 
held O'Day'a  decision.  As  it  happened,  the  official  end  of  the 
base-ball  season  on  October  7  found  New  York  and  Chicago 
tied  for  the  championship.  The  tie  game  of  September  28  was 
accordingly  played  off  on  October  8,  and  was  won  by  Chicago  in 
the  presence  of  the  largest  crowd  ever  gathered  on  the  diamond. 
Thus,  through  an  oversight  of  one  of  its  best  men,  New  York 
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loat  the  pennant  for  that  year,  and  consequently  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity to  line  up  against  the  Detroits,  champions  of  the 
American  League,  in  the  world's  championship  series  for  the 
year  1908. 

Base-ball  at  Night.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
organized  base-ball,  two  league  teanu  met  in  a  niffht  game  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on  July  8,  1909.  The  cluba  were  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  the  Zanesville,  of  the  Central  League.  They 

fought  seven  innings  by  electric  light.  Grand  Rapids  winning 
by  a  score  of  11  to  10.  According  to  the  current  newspaper 
accounts,  the  illumination  was  much  better  for  batters  than  for 
fielders,  being  furnished  by  thirty  arcs  on  the  grand  stand  and 
around  the  diamond,  while  ten  search-lights  swept  the  sky  and 
carried  to  the  ont-field.  Three  fly  halls  mt  to  the  out-fidd  were 
caught. 

The  newspaper  account  called  this  the  first  game  of  hase- 
ball  by  electnc  light,  whereas  it  was  only  the  first  game  played 
by  league  teams.  To  set  them  right,  a  correspondent  wrote  to 

the  New  York  Sun: 

The  great  publicity  given  in  the  last  few  days  to  the  so-called  first 
game  of  base-ball  by  electric  light  is  amusing.  Some  thirty  years  ago 
the  first  match  game  erer  played  by  electric  light  took  place  at  Straw- 
berrj  HIU,  near  Nantasket  Beach,  Boston  harbor,  between  nines  repre- 
senting the  great  dry-goods  firms  of  Jordan,  Marsh  A,  Co.  and  R.  H. 
White  4  Co.  Ihe  game  was  played  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
England  Weston  Bleetrie  Light  Company  for  a  puree  of  $80.  The  game 
was  widely  adTortised,  but  at  almost  the  last  moment  the  two  firms 
mentioned  forbade  their  employees  taking  part,  so  it  was  played  «ii6  roaa. 

For  this  reason  it  is  inexpedient  to  mention  any  names  of  players, 
as  eome  e^  them  may  still  be  employed  In  theee  establishments,  although 
ft  number  of  players  were  recruited  from  the  various  jobbing  houses  m 
the  dry-goods  trade.  After  the  game  there  was  a  fine  supper  served  to 
players  and  offleials  by  the  eleetric  light  company,  and  of  this  the 
present  writer  has  the  most  ^MA  fsmsmDnnce,  for  at  the  much  talked* 
of  gams  hs  was  Tsb  OmoiAL  Soobib. 

Baae4Mll»  Father  of.  In  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn, 
there  stands  a  tall  marble  slah  surmounted  by  a  hnge  hase-balL 
On  one  of  its  sides  are  carved  two  base-ball  bate  crossed  over  a 
baae-ball  glove.  The  small  bronze  name-plate  facing  the  low 
monnd  bears  the  simple  inpcription :  "  In  Memoriam,  Henry 
Chadwick,  Father  of  Base-ball.  Bom  October,  1824.  Died 
April  20,  1906."  This  bronze  tablet  is  in  the  shape  of  a  base- 
ball diamond.  In  the  centre  of  the  inscription  are  a  quill  and 
fountain  pen,  in  memory  of  the  fact  that  Chadwick  was  the 
sporting  editor  of  the  BrooUyn  DaQf  Soffh  fnm  fha  early  days 
of  the  mnll  imtil  the  advent  of  the  fonntain  pen.  His  sigr 
natars^  *0U  ChaUt,**  wm  modi  batoTid  by  base-hall  enihtiiiafla, 
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who  watched  daily  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuir  for 
reports  and  comments  upon  the  game.  The  marble  sphere  aur- 

mounting  the  monument  signifies  more  than  a  prosaic  base-ball; 
it  is  a  sphere  of  the  globe  symbolizing  the  world  in  which  onoa 
lived  and  moved  the  "  Father  of  Base-ball/' 

Basilisk*    The  basilisk,  famous  in  ancient  and  mediasval 
folklore,  was  a  fabulous  animal,  gifted  with  marvellous  powers 
of  destruction.    It  was  usually  represented  as  an  eight-limbed 
serpent  or  small  dragon,  sometimes  witli  wings  and  sometimes 
without,  the  wings  being  variously  like  those  of  a  bat,  a  grass- 
hopper, or  a  butterfly.    I^pon  its  head  was  a  circle  of  white 
spots  resembling  a  crown.    It  was  probably  from  this  dot  oration 
that  it  derived  its  name  of  basiluscos,  or  little  king.   The  cocka- 
trice, a  species  of  basilisk,  possessed  in  addition  a  crest  or  comb 
like  a  cock's.   Pliny  assures  us  the  basilisk  had  a  voice  so  terrible 
that  its  sound  struck  terror  to  all  other  serpents.    The  Bible 
(Proverbs  xxiii.  32,  etc.)  classes  it  with  the  lion,  serpent,  and 
dragon  as  among  the  most  formidable  of  creatures.    It  was 
said  that  its  bite  was  poisonous^  that  its  breath  was  suffocating, 
that  no  plant  ^with  one  exception)  could  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  its  lauTy  that  its  dead  body,  suspended  in  a  temple, 
would  prevent  swallows  from  buOding  their  nests  there»  and 
spiders  from  weaving  their  webs.   But  its  most  remarkable 
attribute  was  its  eye,  with  which  it  darted  death  at  every  creature 
it  looked  upon.   So  fatal  was  its  gaze,  that  it  would  itself  die 
on  seeing  its  reflected  image  in  a  mirror.    In  the  mediaeval 
romance  of  "  Alexander  the  Great "  it  is  related  that  a  basilisk, 
having  constituted  itself  the  champion  of  an  Asian  city  which 
that  hero  was  besieging,  climbed  upon  the  ramparts  and  slew  no 
less  than  two  hundred  Macedonians  upon  whom  it  fixed  its  eyes. 

It  is  true,  that,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  eye  of  a 
basilisk  lost  its  power  in  case  man  or  animal  caught  sight  of  it 
first.  It  was  even  said  that  in  that  case  the  basilisk  would  die. 
Thus  Diyden, 

Mischiefs  are  like  the  cockatrice's  eyes 

If  they  aee  first,  they  kill;  if  seen,  they  die. 

But  the  balance  of  chances  was  in  the  monster's  favor.  A 
simultaneous  look  was  as  fatal  to  the  basilisk's  victim  as  a  prior 
one.  Another  not  infrequent  superstition  was  that  women  were 
beyond  its  power,  and  could  seize  it  with  impunity.  Among 
animals  the  weasel  was  unafPected  by  the  glance  of  its  eye,  and 
could  attack  it  succossfullv,  for  when  wounded  bv  the  basilisk's 
teeth  it  found  a  ready  remedy  in  rue,  the  only  plant  the  monster 
could  not  wither.  But  its  most  dangerous  enemy  was  the  cock, 
the  sound  of  whose  crowing  would  kill  it.    Hence  travellers 
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were  wont  to  take  that  bird  with  them  in  passing  over  regions 
that  were  infested  with  busUiflka.  Still,  with  all  ^owanoes,  the 
basilisk  was  a  sufficiently  dangerous  creature  to  make  it  matter 
for  congratulation  that  it  was  necessarily  a  not  very  common  one. 
For  popular  legend  held  that  it  was  hatched  by  a  toad  from  an 
egg  laid  by  an  old  cock — a  rare  fruit  among  even  tlie  oldest 
cocks.  At  a  time  when  the  belief  in  basilisks  was  most  extended, 
there  is  no  record  of  a  live  one  ever  having  made  its  appearance, 
though  dead  ones  were  ocicasionally  sold  by  vendors  of  curiopities. 

Battle  Bell,  known  also  as  the  Asses'  Bell  and  the  Martiiiella, 
was  a  famous  bell  in  mediaival  Florence,  which  was  tolled  con- 
tinually day  and  night  from  the  arch  of  the  Ponte  Santa  Maria 
for  thirty  days  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  This  was  done 
as  an  ipso  fado  declaration  of  war,  and,  according  to  the  old 
chroniclers,  **  for  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  enemy  might  have 
time  to  look  to  their  defenses."  It  was  then  taken  down  and 
hung  in  the  portable  belfry  of  a  car  which  accompanied  the 
carroccio  or  big  car  bearing  the  gonfalon  standard.  After  the 
battle  of  Monte  Aperto,  fought  September  4,  1260,  and  referred 
to  in  Dante's  Inferno,  canto  X.  "  tbe  standard  of  the  banished 
Florentines,  with  their  battle  bell,  the  Martinella  was  tied  to 
the  tail  of  a  jackass  and  dragged  in  the  dirt."  (AMPsaB,  Voyage 
Daniewe.) 

BatHe-ahip,  First  American.  This  was  the  old  T^xas, 
authorized  August  3,  1886,  by  the  national  appropriation  act 

which  provided  besides  for  buUding  the  annored  cruiser  Maine, 
80  that  these  two  vessels  became  the  first  armored  cruising  ships 
constructed  by  the  United  States.  The  keel  of  the  Texas  was 
laid  down  in  1889  and  slic  was  completed  in  18I>2.  She  was  a 
little  over  300  feet  long  with  a  partial  12-ineh  steel  belt.  She 
had  a  displacement  of  6315  tons.  Compare  these  figures  with 
those  of  the  new  Texas  which  supplanted  her  (length  554  feet, 
tonnage  27,000  tons),  and  you  will  see  <me  reason  why  the  pride 
of  the  navy  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
considered  in  1911  only  fit  to  be  a  target  for  her  namesake,  the 
pride  of  the  navy  in  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Bayonet.  This  appendage  to  the  firearm  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first  made  at  Bayonne. 
in  France.  The  story  runs  that  a  Basque  regiment  was  hard 
pressed  on  a  mountain  ridge  near  Bayonne.  It  was  suggested 
that,  as  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  thev  should  fix  their 
long  knives  into  the  barrels  of  their  muskets.  The  suggestion 
was  acted  upon.  The  first  bayonet  charge  was  made,  and  the 
Tictoiy  of  tne  Basques  led  to  the  manufacture  of  the  weapon 
at  Bayonne  and  its  adoption  into  the  armies  of  Europe. 
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A  dagger  or  pike  was  frequently  affixed  to  the  end  of  the 
musket  when  the  soldiers  had  exhausted  their  ammunition. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  bayonet  in  its  present 
shape,  was  first  manufactured  in  Bayonne.    The  method  of 
fiifening  it  is  also  of  French  invention.   It  was  first  used  by 
Marshal  Catenate  in  1693,  at  the  battle  of  MarsagUa,  and  by 
means  of  it  the  slaughter  was  immense  and  the  rout  of  the 
allies  complete.   Marshal  Tallard,  at  the  battle  of  SpizeB^  in 
1703,  and  the  Dnc  de  Vendome,  in  1706,  at  Calimata»  in  Italy* 
obtained  Tictories  by  its  means,  and  thb  led  to  its  adoption  by 
other  nations.   The  Spaniards  were  uniformly  defeatea  by  the 
bayonet  alone  in  all  their  contests  with  the  French,  at  the  <sIo8e 
of  the  campaign  in  1794.    During  one  of  the  campaigns  in 
Flanders,  the  British  army,  under  William  II,  was  thrown  into 
consternation  at  seeing  the  French  fire  upon  them  with  fixed 
bayonets,  but  they  rallied,  and  drove  the  enemy  off  the  field. 
Bayonets  were  first  used  by  the  English  grenadiers  in  the  reign 
of  James  II;  and  in  the  roign  of  Queen  Anne  two  horse 
grenadiers  rode  before  her  carriage  with  bayonets  fixed  by  two 
rings  to  the  muzzle  of  the  musket.   The  general  introduction  o£ 
this  weapon  superseded  the  use  of  the  pike. 

In  1856  Sir  Charles  Napier  issued  a  pamphlet  in  praise  of 
the  bayonet,  calling  it  the  queen  of  weapons.  This  provoked  a 
lengthy  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Times.  Dr. 
G.  T.  Guthrie,  an  eminent  army  surgeon,  protested  that  a  great 
delusion  existed  in  England  regarding  the  eHicacy  of  the 
bayonet:  Opposing  regiments  formed  in  line  and  charging 
with  fixed  bayonets  never  meet  and  struggle  hand  to  hand  and 
foot  to  foot ;  and  this  for  the  best  possible  reason,  that  one  side 
turns  round  and  runs  away  as  soon  as  the  other  comes  close 
enough  to  do  mischief.  The  battle  of  Maida  is  usually  referred  to 
as  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  bayonet  fight ;  nevertheless  the  suf- 
ferers, whether  killed  or  wounded,  English  or  French,  suffered 
from  bullets,  not  bayonets.  Wounds  from  bayonets  were  not 
less  rare  in  the  Peninsular  war.  It  may  be  that  all  those  who 
were  bayoneted  were  killed,  yet  their  bodies  were  seldom  found.*' 

General  Sir  John  Scott  Lillie,  ''as  an  old  soldier  who 
witnessed  the  greater  part  of  the  battles  and  sieves  which  took 
place  during  those  wars,''  agreed  with  Dr.  Guthrie,  saying, 
I  never  witnessed  a  bayonet  wound  or  two  hostile  lines  come 
in  contact,  for  this  simple  reason — that  one  party  gave  way  over- 
come by  its  fear  of  this  weapon,  before  it  was  physically  van- 
quished. But,"  he  continued,  this  fact  does  not  by  any  means 
tend  to  controvert  Sir  Charles  Napier's  reason  for  championing 
the  bayonet  as  the  queen  of  weapons;  it  tends,  in  my  humble 
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opinion,  rather  to  support  those  reasons.  When  the  prreat  object 
in  warfare  is  to  make  the  enemy  show  his  back  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  the  weapon  that  will  tend  the  most  effectually 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  efficient  Sharpshooters  covering  the  front  of  a 
line  may  amuse  themselTes  as  the  enemy  approaches,  but  the 
corpe  that  mean  to  make  him  show  his  back  should  be  con- 
cealed behind  the  summit  or  brow  of  an  undulating  plain,  well 
selected  across  his  line  of  march,  and  wait  patiently  nntil  he 
arrives  within  50  yards  of  the  top,  then  suddenly  appear  in  line, 
fire  a  well-directed  volley  into  his  column,  and  charge  through 
the  smoke,  and,  when  the  atmosphere  becomes  clear,  the  bacfes 
of  their  foes  will  be  discerned  descending  much  more  rapidly 
than  they  ascended,  all  from  *  the  fears  of  the  bayonet.'  There- 
fore, in  my  hnmble  opinion^  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  right  in 
desiniating  it  *  the  queen  of  weapons.' " 

Beacon.  Early  in  the  histoiy  of  navisation  certain  head- 
lands and  reefs  became  known  as  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the 
seaman,  and  human  ingenuity  was  set  to  work  to  contrive 
means  to  give  notice  of  the  proximit}'  of  the  peril.  In  the  day- 
time no  warning  was  deemed  necessary,  but  at  night,  and 
especially  when  no  stars  were  visible,  the  most  natural  device 
was  an  artificial  light  in  such  a  position  that  the  seaman  could 
not  fail  to  be  warned  in  time.  Beacon  fires  were  employed 
among  all  andent  nations.  The  beacon  light  was  used  'by  the 
Bomans  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  safety  of  their  shtpping 
on  the  great  inland  sea  which  was  but  a  Koman  lake,  and  on 
every  prominent  lirndlaiid  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  a  bonfire  blazed 
during  every  night  in  the  year.  The  Romans  did  everything  in 
an  orderly  way,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  other  writers, 
some  of  these  fires  were  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial 
treasury,  others  were  maintained  out  of  provincial  sources,  others 
were  kept  blazing  by  the  petty  kings  and  potentates,  the  duty 
be^g  made  obligatory  by  their  Boman  masters. 

But  many  localities  were  dangerous  where  neither  mountain 
nor  headland  offered  a  suitable  place  for  a  fire,  and  hence 
artificial  structures  were  employed  from  which  the  beacon  might 
send  forth  its  beneficent  li^ht.  A  tower  was  built  and  on  a 
portion  of  the  top  a  hearth  was  prepared.  During  the  day  the 
fire  smouldered,  at  evening  it  was  revived,  the  wood  being  piled 
on  with  liberalitv,  and  the  ninn  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  it 
being  punished  with  death  if  he  forsook  his  post.  Here  was  the 
origin  of  the  light-house. 

Bean*  A  native  of  Egypt  and  of  the  West  Indies,  this 
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vegetable  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  time  inmiemoriaL 
It  18  indigeDous  to  South  America.  Rdseudies  made  in  1883 
among  the  ancient  Peni?ian  sepulchres  proYe  that  the  bean  was 
cultivated  by  the  Incas  before  the  time  of  Columbus.  These 
aepulchies  date  back  to  a  period  beginning  with  the  twelfth 
century  and  ending  with  the  fifteenth.  Within  them  was  found 
a  great  number  of  beans  of  no  less  tliaii  fifty  species,  forty-nine 
of  them  being  j)eculiar  to  the  Wej^tern  Hemisphere. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  bean  had  a  bad  name.  It 
begot  insomnia  and  nightmare.  To  dream  of  it  boded  trouble. 
Even  ghosts  fled  shuddering  from  the  smell  of  beans.  The 
l^oddess  Ceres,  out  of  her  abundant  kindness,  refused  to  include 
it  in  her  gifts  to  man.  The  oracles  avoided  it,  for  fear  of 
clouding  their  vision.  Hippocrates  too  condemned  it  because  it 
injured  the  sight,  and  Cicero  because  it  corrupted  the  blood  and 
inflamed  the  passions.  The  Boman  priests  would  not  even  name 
it,  as  a  thing  unholy. 

Pythagoras  held  that  certain  souls  after  death  became 
beans.  Hence  his  own  death  was  expedited.  Being  pursued 
by  enemies  who  thirsted  for  his  blood  because  they  believed  him 
a  magician,  he  came  upon  a  bean-field.  Recognizing  in  the 
▼ines  only  fellow  souls^  he  would  not  trample  upon  them,  but 
waited  for  his  pursuers  to  come  up  and  slay  him. 

"Avoid  beans,  as  you  would  matriciflo,"  is  the  substance  of 
a  couple  of  lines  in  the  Golden  Verses  "  of  Pythagoras,  rhis 
cryptic  saying  (taken,  apparently,  in  conjunction  with  the  story 
of  the  philosopher's  death)  has  been  the  source  of  much  unneci:^- 
sary  discussion  among  critics, — unnecessary  because  so  familiar 
an  author  as  Plutareh  has  glossed  them  in  so  familiar  a  book 
as  that    Of  the  Training  of  Children." 

Abstain  from  beans,"  quotes  Plutarch,  and  thus  proceeds 
to  explain,  "That  la,  keep  out  of  public  offices,  for  anciently 
the  choice  of  the  officers  of  state  was  made  by  beans.'' 

By  a  curious  perversion  of  ingenuity,  De  Quincey  made 
Pythagoras*  saying  a  starting-point  for  certain  attacks  upon 
Coleridge  as  a  plagiarist.  He  tells  the  story  himself  in  his 
"  JKeminiscences  of  the  Lake  Poets." 

He  liad  long  been  anxious  to  meet  Coleridge.  In  1805  he 
paid  a  visit  to  a  Mr.  Poole,  a  neighbor  of  the  poet's,  hoping 
through  him  for  an  introduction.    At  dinner  Poole  asked : 

"  Pray,  my  young  friend,  did  you  ever  form  any  opinion  or  con- 
jecture of  others,  upon  that  most  revolting  dogma  of  Pytnagoras  about 
beans?  You  know  what  I  mean:  that  nioTT^tyous  doctrine  in  whicJi 
he  asAerts  that  '  a  man  might  as  well,  for  the  wickedness  of  the  thing, 
eat  his  own  ji^randmother  as  meddle  with  beana."* 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "the  line  is,  I  believe,  in  the  Golden  Venes.  I 
remember  it  well." 
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P.:  "True.  Now  our  dear,  excellent  friend  Coleridge,  than  whom 
Ood  n&vr  made  a  creature  more  divinely  endowed;  yet,  Btrange  it  ii  to 
Bay,  sometimes  steals  from  otber  people,  just  as  you  or  1  might  do — 1 
beg  your  pardon — just  as  a  poor  creature  like  myself  might  do,  that 
aoroetimes  have  not  wherewithal  to  make  a  figure  from  my  own  ex- 
eiie<iuer;  and  the  other  day,  at  a  dinner  party,  this  question  arising 
al>out  PythagoraH  and  hi.s  l>eanH,  Coleridge  guve  uh  an  interpretation 
which,  from  his  manner,  I  suspect  not  to  have  been  original.  Thinlc, 
therefore,  if  you  anywhere  read  a  plausible  solution." 

"  1  have :  and  it  was  in  a  German  author.  This  Gterman,  understand* 
is  a  poor  stick  of  a  man,  not  to  be  named  on  the  same  day  with  Cole- 
ridge; so  that,  if  Ck>leridge  should  appear  to  have  robbed  him,  be 
assured  that  he  has  done  the  scamp  too  much  lionour." 

P. :  "  Well,  what  says  the  Gierman  ?  " 

**  Why,  you  know  the  use  made  in  Greece  of  beans,  in  voting  and 
balloting?  Well,  the  German  says,  that  Pythagoraa  speaks  sym- 
hdically;  meaning  that  electioneering,  or  more  generally  all  inteifer- 
enoe  with  political  intrigues,  is  fatal  to  a  philosoplier's  pursuits  and 
their  appropriate  serenity.  Therefore,  says  he,  follower  of  mine,  abstain 
from  pnblic  affairs  as  you  would  from  parricide.'' 

P. :  "  Well,  then,  Coleridge  has  done  the  scamp  too  much  lionour; 
lor,  by  Jove!  that  is  the  very  explanation  lie  gave  us  I  " 

De  Quincey  himgelf  has  the  grace  to  add  that  tiuoiif^  a 
paasage  in  Jeremy  Taylor  he  was  reminded  that  Plutarch  was 
the  original  interpreter  of  Pythagoras.  One  would  have  thought 

that  no  question  of  plagiary  could  aripe  in  regard  to  a  text  so 
amply  be-commentated.  Nevertheless,  he  adds  that,  in  order 
to  forestall  less  generous  discoverers  of  this  and  other  trans- 
gressions, it  becomes  incumbent  upon  hinx  to  give  an  extended 
account  of  all  Coleridge's  plagiarisms. 

The  modem  Aibena  looks  more  favorably  upon  ihe  bean  than 
did  its  foremnner  in  ihe  Hellenes. 

Boston  baked  beans  are  known  around  the  globe.  In  the 
dij  of  Boston  alone  about  thirty-two  million  quarts  of  baked 
beans  are  devoured  annually,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pork  that 
goes  with  them  and  the  brown  bread  that  is  also  served.  There 
are  factories  or  bakeries  which  handle  nothing  hut  baked  beans 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  otlier.  One  of  the  largest  of  these, 
which  supplies  restaurants  wholly,  bakes  fourteen  thousand 
quarts  of  beans  a  week.  Other  bakeries  also  furnish  brown 
Dieady  while  nearly  every  bakeshop  that  makes  bread,  pastry, 
and  pies  also  balces  beans  several  times  a  week.  There  are 
bakeries  with  ovens  that  will  hold  two  thousand  quarts  each. 

The  New  York  Tribune  is  responsible  for  the  following 
estimate  which  it  put  forward  in  the  year  1908: 

Taking  the  average  height  of  a  Bostonian  as  5  feet  6  inches 
and  the  height  of  a  heanpot  as  10  inclies,  one  can  easily  figure 
that  a  Bostoniim  in  a  year  eats  more  than  two  and  five-seventh 
times  his  own  height  in  baked  beans,  and  more  than  his  own 
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irei^t.  There  are  twelve  plates  of  beans  served  in  restaurants 
from  each  pot  of  two  quarts.  Boston  pays  for  baked  beans  in 
a  year  the  price  of  two  of  Uncle  Sam's  modem  battle-ships. 

The  Tribune  adds  that  dwellers  in  New  York's  Little  Italy 
and  the  Ghetto  of  the  West  End,  take  as  kindly  to  baked  beans  i 
as  do  the  natives  of  New  England  stock.   In  fact,  baked  beans 
possess  a  charm  for  people  of  all  nationalities  who- go  to  live 
m  Boston,  permanently  or  temporarily.    Every  time  a  con- 
vention is  held  there  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country''  make 
a  dash  for  the  nearest  restaurant  and  call  for  some  of  the  baked  ' 
beans  of  which  they  have  heard  so  much.    One  bakery  in  the 
heart  of  the  Italian  quarter  turns  out  one  thousand  quarts  daily,  1 
entirely  for  Italian  consumption. 

The  invention  of  baked  beans  and  pork  is  sometimes  credited  | 
to  an  eccentric  Englishman,  Daniel  Day  Good,  familiary  known 
as  Good  Day,  who  was  a  maker  of  pumps  and  blocks  at  Wapping 
Old  Stairs.  On  the  first  Friday  in  each  of  a  long  series  of 
Julys  he  assembled  a  party  of  friends  under  the  branches  of  the 
Fairlop  Oak  in  Hainault  Forest  in  the  county  of  Essex  and 
there  regaled  them  on  bacon  and  beans.  This  oak  had  a  history 
of  five  centuries  and  had  attained  a  girth  of  forty-eight  feet 
when  it  was  blown  down  in  February,  1820.  A  fair  was  held 
for  many  years  about  this  tree  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Good's  bean 


Bean.  Up  to  1909  the  polar  hears  at  the  London  Zoo  had 
nothing  but  a  splash  bath,  the  big  brown  bear  toiled  up  a  pole 
out  of  a  pit^  and  tiie  rest  of  the  bears  lived  in  dens.  Pit  and 
den  were  the  old  names,  and  they  very  well  described  the  old 
cages.  Now  the  polar  bears  have  a  large  and  deep  pool  to  swim 
in,  and  there  are  enclosures  of  rock  and  water  in  which  the 
other  bears  niay  walk  abroad.  "  The  change  is  complete.  It  is 
not  less  complete  perhaps  for  the  bears  themselves  than  for  the 
children  who  come  to  look  at  them.  The  bears  of  the  old  Zoo 
were  rotund  and  sluggish  creatures,  sedentary  in  sawdust  be- 
hind iron  bars.  The  bears  of  the  new  zoo  are  lithe,  active 
animals,  which  can  bound  and  run  and  dive — new  beasts,  in- 
deed, altogether.  .  .  .  Since  Teddy,  Nellie,  and  Roosevelt  have 
taken  up  their  residence  in  their  new  enclosure,  they  have  not 
cost  the  Zoological  Society  a  penny.  They  are  accommodating 
animals  with  simple  tastes  in  bread,  beans,  and  r.uts,  and  their 
appetites  are  as  constant  as  the  food  supply  tlirown  to  them  by 
visitors;  they  have  also  the  convenient  habit  of  stopping  eating 
when  they  have  had  enough.  So  the  old  bear-pit  has  gone  and 
the  pole  with  it,  and  the  sight  of  a  brown  bear  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  post  accepting  buns  and  oranges  on  the  point  of  S& 
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umbrella  remains  merely  a  memory.  The  pit  will  Dot  be  mlMed, 
least  of  all  by  the  bear  which  spent  its  days  in  that  nnlovelj 
gloom." — London  Spectator,  May  6,  1911. 

Beaver.  Indian  traditions  in  the  Western  States  and  in 
Canada  ascribe  the  rescue  of  the  world  from  its  aqueous  ages 
to  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  beaver, — the  animal 
which  first  knew  how  to  control  and  turn  to  account  the  oppos- 
ing elements  of  land  and  water.  Originally  the  beavers  were 
of  gigantic  size,  say  the  legends.  Not  till  they  had  completed 
their  appointed  work  on  fiie  unfinished  earth  did  the  Qreat 
Spirit  smooth  them  down  to  their  present  dimensions.  These 
primeval  monsters,  with  their  fellow-workers,  the  musquash 
and  the  otter,  dived  and  bix)ught  up  the  mud,  and  made  moun* 
tains  and  lakes,  caves  and  cataracts,  dividing  the  land  from 
the  waters,  while  the  envio'js  ppirits  of  evil  pelted  them  with 
gigantic  rocks,  which  still  fetrew  tlie  plains  and  valleys  with 
monstrous  boulders  of  misshapen  stone. 

Small  wonder  the  Indians  believed  in  the  intelligence  and 
medianieal  aldll  of  the  beavw  aa  being  prior  and  superior  to 
that  of  man  in  the  development  of  tlw  New  World.  That  a 
creature  whose  engineering  structures  were  based,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  on  principles  kpown  only  to  highly  civilized 
man,  should  embellish  them  with  conveniences  known  to  half- 
civilized  man,  was  a  natural  inference.  Even  when  they  credited 
the  beaver  with  a  wish  to  insert  windows  in  the  walls  of  his 
lodge,  it  was  no  ^reat  flight  of  fancy  to  men  who  had  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  that  the  same  animal  could  construct  a  dike  a 
mile  long,  with  the  precise  section  which  human  experience  has 
determined  to  be  that  best  adapted  to  resist  the  foioes  of  pent-up 
water. 

So  far  as  the  most  careful  modern  observation  shows,  there 
is  but  one  claim  which  has  been  seriously  made  for  the  beaver's 
sagacity  wliich  is  matter  for  doubt.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  animal  always  cuts  the  trees  it  selects,  so  that  they  may 
fall  towards  the  water.  There  is  evidence  that  this  is  not  always 
the  ca?e.  But  trees  growing  near  the  water  naturally  tend  to 
lean  towards  the  stream,  and  naturally  extend  the  heaviest 
growth  of  branches  over  the  water,  where  light  and  space  are 
greatest,  and  the  f^ater  number  of  those  cut  by  the  beavers 
would  probably  faU  in  that  direction  vrithout  any  special  pro- 
vision. But  the  inseparable  features  of  a  beaver-colony,  the 
dike,  or  "  dam,"  and  the  less  famous,  but  almost  efiually  wonder- 
ful, "  canal,"  suggest  an  estimate  of  brain-power  or  inherited 
instinct  for  mechanics  which  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
facts  heightens  rather  than  diminishes. 
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The  object  of  the  dam  is  to  supply  a  temporary  want, — not 
a  permaueut  necessity  always  present  to  the  beaver-mind.  In 
summer,  the  beavers  wander  up  the  streams,  finding  food  with> 
out  difficulty.  In  winter,  tliey  require  a  permanent  supply  of 
water  at  a  certain  level,  in  which  they  can  swim  beneath  the 
ice,  store  their  supply  of  branches  for  food  so  as  to  be  accessible 
without  exposing  themselves,  and  keep  a  "moat"  round  their 
lodges.  Left  to  itself,  the  stream  would  run  low  in  winter, 
when  the  freezing  of  the  snow  and  earth  stops  the  water-supply. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  the  dam  to  maintain  it  at  a  constant 
leveL  Such  a  train  of  aignments  supposes  a  number  of  con- 
cepts" in  the  beaver's  brain  which  would  occur  to  no  other 
animal.  To  carry  it  out  efficiently  would  puszle  most  human 
beinpfs  not  instructed  in  engineering.  Moreover,  the  work 
must  be  done  with  the  material  at  hand,  so  that  I>eaver-dam8 
are  found  built  of  branches  and  mud,  of  grass,  of  sand,  and  of 
nmd  only.  To  ^jet  the  wood  to  the  water-side,  the  beaver  clears 
paths,  or  "  rolling-ways,"  cuts  a  water-channel  to  meet  and 
assist  in  the  transportation  of  the  wood,  and  in  some  cases 
actually  makes  a  long  canal  for  water-carriage  and  safe 
travelling. 

Thus  this  little  rodent  anticipates  civilized  man  and  makes 
a  road  to  bring  commodities  to  its  city,  instead  of  shifting  to  a 
fresh  encampment  as  the  Indian  docs  when  supplies  are  ex- 
hausted (see  Spectator,  January  28,  1893:  Keview  of  II.  T. 
Martin's  (Uistnrologia:  the  History  and  Traditiom  of  the 
A  m erica n  Bea  ver. ) 

Harper's  Weekly  thus  ^ives  the  story  of  a  record  made  by  a 
young  beaver  in  captivity  in  Regent's  Park  Gardens  in  London. 
Just  as  the  town  clocks  were  striking  noon,  it  was  placed  at 
work  upon  a  tree  V2  feet  long  and  2  feet  6  inches  thick.  The 
beaver  began  by  barking  the  tree  a  foot  above  the  ground. 

That  done  he  attacked  the  wood.  He  worked  hard,  alternat- 
ing his  labor  with  dips  in  his  bathing  pond.  He  bathed  and 
labored  alternately  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
ate  his  supper  of  bread  and  carrots  and  paddled  about  in  his 
pond  until  half-past  5  o'clock. 

Ten  minutes  later,  when  only  one  inch  of  the  tree's  diameter 
remained  intact,  he  bore  upon  his  work  and  the  tree  fell.  Before 
it  fell  the  beaver  ran  as  men  run  when  they  have  fired  a  blast. 
Then  as  the  tree  lay  on  the  ground  he  .portioned  it  out  mentally 
and  again  began  to  gnaw. 

He  worked  at  intervals  all  night,  cut  the  log  into  three 
parts,  rolled  two  of  the  portions  into  the  water  and  reserved 
the  other  third  for  his  permanent  shelter.  The  work  done,  he 
took  a  bath. 
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Bede  House  (i.e.,  praying  house).  The  charitable  insti- 
tution for  women  known  by  this  name  was  founded  at  Hising, 
England^  in  tbe  leign  of  James  I,  by  the  eooentric  Henry 
Howud,  Earl  of  Northampton.  The  Howard  bad^  Is  still 
worn  by  the  inmates  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Nor  is  this  the 
most  curious  detail  of  dress,  for  the  old  ladies  are  garbed  in 
the  fashions  that  ruled  at  the  time  of  the  foundation, — blue 
gowns,  scarlet  cloaks,  and  high  peaked  hats  not  unlike  those 
that  have  survived  in  Wales.  The  rules  under  which  admittance 
is  obtained  were  drawn  up  by  the  founder. 

Every  applicant  must  prove  herself  to  be  of  "  an  honest  life 
and  conversation,  religious^  grave  and  discreet,  able  to  read  (if 
audi  is  one  may  be  had),  a  single  woman,  her  place  to  be  void 
npon  marriage,  to  be  50  years  <n  age  at  least,  no  common  b^- 
gar,  scold,  haunter  of  taverns,  inns  or  ale  houses/'  Once  in,  she 
must  hear  prayers  read  by  the  governess  twice  a  day  and  be  very 
regular  in  her  attendance  at  church.  Furthermore,  she  must 
never  he  found  guilty  of  atheism,  heresy,  blasphemy,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  misbehavior  in  the  performance  of  it,  or  she  will  be 
forthwith  expelled. 

Bee.  The  smallest  honey-bees  in  the  world  are  found  in  the 
East  Indian  islands  and  on  the  mainland  of  Hindustan,  the 
largest  are  in  Hindustan.  The  pigmy  honey  collectors  are 
known  to  entomologists  as  Apis  fwria.  Their  honey-combs  are 
no  larger  than  a  child's  hand,  and  the  cells  are  about  the  size 
of  a  small  pinhead.  Honey  and  wax  alike  arc  excellent.  The 
little  creatures  build  combs  on  the  branrhes  of  low  trees.  As 
they  do  not  provide  for  winter,  they  work  all  the  year  through, 
raising  broods  like  themselves.  The  giant  bees  of  India  are 
as  large  as  field  crickets.  These  monsters  of  the  bee  world 
build  honey-combs  from  6  to  7  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  or 
more  in  width.  Each  weighs  from  300  to  400  pounds. 

Beefsteak.  So  lur  as  the  records  go,  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  beefiteak  was  at  Circle  City,  Alaska,  a  town  that  sprang 
up  almost  in  a  night  during  the  Klondike  gold  excitemenC 
The  first  beefsteak  to  reach  there  aold  for  $48  a  pound.  Tt  was 
a  ten-pound  steak  shipped  from  a  point  250  miles  away.  W]\on 
the  precious  bit  of  meat  reached  the  camp,  the  miners  turned 
out  in  a  body  to  see  it.  It  was  placed  on  exhibition  and 
attracted  as  much  attention  as  an  elephant.  Everybody  wanted 
a  piece  of  it,  and  the  prices  offered  were  such  as  would  have 
TCsnlted  in  a  mining-camp  quarrel  if  it  had  not  been  decided  to 
leffle  the  steak  off  for  ^e  benefit  of  s  hospital  winch  Bishop 
Bowe  was  tiying  to  establish  for  the  miners  at  Circle  City.  Bids 
were  started  at  $5  a  pound,  and  rose  briskly- to  .  $35.  Finally, 
in  order  to  avdd  complications,  it  was  decided  to  sell  tickets  at 
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prices  from  50  cents  to  $3.50  for  the  privilege  of  drawing  for 
a  dice.  After  $480  worth  of  tickets  had  been  sold,  the  drawing 
began,  and,  to  tiie  relict  of  those  in  charge  of  the  sale,  no  trouble 
xeralted. 

BeUi»  Curious  and  Historical.  The  history  of  bells  is  full 
of  romance.  Xo  one  knows  just  how  old  that  history  is.  Exodoa 
tells  of  the  bells  of  gold  worn  by  the  Jewish  high  priests.  Bronze 
bells  were  found  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Nimrod.  They  were 
nsed  in  India  and  China  long  before  they  were  known  in 
Europe.  In  civilized  times  they  have  not  only  been  associated 
with  social  and  religious  affairs,  but  also  with  a  great  many 
important  historical  events.  In  the  year  1282»  at  the  ringing 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  8000  French  were  slain  in  cold  blood 
by  John  of  Procida,  who  thought  that  he  would  thus  free  Sicily 
from  Charles  of  Anjou.  Again,  on  St.  Bartholomcw*s  day, 
1572,  bells  fgm  the  signal  for  the  slai^^hter  of  the  Huguenots. 

Tn  the  middle  ages  it  was  reco^ized  that  the  power  that 
pulled  the  bells  held  the  town,  as  it  was  chiefly  by  their  assist- 
ance that  soldiers  could  be  summoned,  the  people  roused,  and 
help  procured. 

Such  importance  was  attached  to  them  that  it  was  about 
the  bitterest  humiliation  to  which  a  Tanquished  city  could  be 
put  when  its  bells  were  melted  down  by  a  conqueror  to  make 
cannons,  and  a  source  of  rejoicing  when  an  enemy's  guns  were 

seized  and  recast  into  bells. 

The  honor  of  inventing:  the  large  kind  of  bells  now  used  in 
churches  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  a 
city  of  Campania,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  Era.  Hence  their  name,  campana,  given  them  in 
the  lower  I^tinity  which  survives  in  Italian  and  in  a  modified 
form  in  other  languages.  Unfortunately,  the  name  campana 
for  a  bell  antedatM  Paulinus. 

The  oldest  bell  in  the  United  States^  and  probably  in  both 
Americas,  hangs  in  the  rectory  of  the  small  village  of  East 
Haddam,  Gonn^  famous  also  as  preserving  Nathan  Hale's 
school-house  on  an  adjacent  hill.  The  bell  bears  date  "  A.  D. 
803."  Presumably  it  came  from  an  old  monastery  in  Spain, 
and  may  have  been  brought  over  to  this  countrs^  as  ballast  or 
old  ir(n  in  some  sailing  ship.  It  is  said  to  have  been  purchased 
from  a  New  York  junk-shop  and  presented  to  the  rectory. 

Myth,  however,  makes  the  age  of  this  bell  doubtful.  Myth 
also  hangs  dubiously  around  a  bell  said  to  be  in  Chicago,  pre- 
served in  a  show-case  somewhere,  and  known  to  some  people 
as  the  Bell  of  the  Fig-tree.  It  is  described  as  of  bronze, 
greenish  htom  In  oolor,  and  bearing  on  oq^  side  the  initial: 

M  rt »  4 
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Thia  ia  said  by  the  New  York  Sun  to  be  the  first  bell  that 
was  ever  rung  across  the  waters  of  the  New  World,  from  Uie 
belfiy  of  the  first  church.  The  church  waa  erected  in  the  town 
of  Isabella,  founded  in  San  Domingo  by  Columbus  in  1495 
and  named  after  his  queen.  King  Ferdinand  himself  recog- 
nized the  compliment  paid  to  his  consort  by  presenting  this  bell 
to  the  churcL  The  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  1^64. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  later,  in  1868,  a  shepherd 
wandering  among  the  roina  fonnd  thia  bell  among  some  tangled 
▼inea.  A  fig<tree  growing  near  it  had  tiiniat  ita  branches  into 
the  ruined  bell-tower  and  bo  forced  the  bell  from  ita  place  and 

held  it  in  the  tree. 

The  bell  in  the  belfry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Ellicott- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  was  cii.^t  in  Moscow  in  1708,  as  one  of  a  chime  of 
bells  in  a  cathedral.  In  the  great  fire  at  Moscow  during 
Napoleon's  invasion,  in  1814,  the  cathedral  was  destroyed.  Sev- 
eral years  afterward  the  bell  was  sold  with  a  lot  of  old  metal 
which  became  ballast  for  a  vessel  sailing  to  New  York.  Andrew 
Heneeley,  of  Troy,  diaooverod  the  bell  in  a  acrap  pile  in  New 
York  yeara  afterward.  He  bought  it,  and  for  a  long  time  it 
was  kept  by  him  at  his  bell  foundry  aa  a  curiosity. 

In  1831  a  resident  of  Ellicottville  went  to  Troy  to  buy  a  bell 
for  the  newly  finished  Episcopal  Church.  He  indnoiBd  the 
foundry-man  to  sell  him  the  old  Russian  relic. 

An  old  hell  treasured  at  the  Washinfrton  Headquarters  in 
Newbiirgh  has  a  history  of  interest.  It  is  small,  weighing 
barely  twenty-five  pounds,  exceedingly  sweet-toned,  and  was 
made,  as  a  Latin  inscription  informs  us,  at  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, in  1716.  In  1719  it  waa  sent  to  America^  bein.'^  a  preaent 
to  the  aettlera  at  Newbnrgb. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  church  edifice  there,  and  the  bdl 
waa  lent  to  the  Lutheran  Church  at  New  York,  where  it  hung 
for  some  time,  calling  the  Knickerhockers  to  worship,  ringing 
in  their  weddings,  and  knelling  at  their  funerals.  It  remained 
there  until  1733,  when  the  pioneers  built  a  church,  and  the  bell 
was  removed  to  Newburgh.  It  was  the  first  one  ever  rung  in 
that  region. 

The  bell  that  now  hangs  in  the  steeple  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Fifth  Avenne  and  48th  Street  in  New  York  waa 
cast  in  1731  expresaly  for  its  predeceflsor,  the  old  Middle  Bntdi 
Church  on  Naasau  Street,  and  all  in  accordance  with  a  will 
left  bj  Colonel  Abraham  Be  F^rater.  During  the  BritisK  occu- 
pation of  New  York,  when  a  portion  of  the  chnrcfa  was  turned 
into  a  riding  school  for  His  Majesty's  dragoons,  the  bell  waa 
taken  down.  It  waa  not  restored  to  ita  proper  place  nntil  the 
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evacuation.    In  1844  the  building  was  sold  to  be  converted  intoll 
the  city  post-otHce,  and  the  bell  was  removed  to  the  new  church  I 
in  Ninth  Street  near  Broadway,  in  1855  it  was  again  moved  ||. 
to  a  church  in  Lafayette  Place,  and  on  the  completion  of  tb^Jf 
Fifth  Avenue  Church  it  found  a  penuanent  resting  place.  vj 

In  the  steeple  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Petaluma,  California,  ■ 
there  formerly  hung  a  bell  which  liad  been  cast  for  the  famouB  M 
vigilance  committee  at  San  Francisco  in  the  historic  days  of  m 
1856.  At  its  rammoiiB  the  eommittoe  satiieied  for  oomicil  and  W 
for  action.  It  sounded  the  death  knell  of  many  a  rascaL  In  1 
1858  ihe  citizens  of  Petaluma  purchased  it  for  $550  and  hung  | 
it  in  the  Baptist  steeple,  Doring  the  Civil  War  it  was  rang  I 
whenever  victory  crowned  the  Union  aims.  Natoially  it  he*  I 
came  ohnoxidns  to  Southern  sjrmpathizen.  One  morning  it  I 
was  found  broken  into  pieces.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  had  been  deliberately  destroyed. 

Few  persons  perhaps  have  heard  of  the  bells  of  the  Bastille. 
Fewer  still  know  that  they  are  yet  in  existence.    After  the  | 
destruction  of  the  prison,  they  found  their  way  to  the  great 
foundry  in  Romilly,  but  the  manager  of  the  works  diso^yed  | 
the  orders  he  received  and  did  not  destroy  them.  ^  I 

Now  they  are  back  in  Paris,  in  a  private  house  in  the  Avenue  ^ 
d'Eylau.  On  each  bell  is  engraved:  "Made  by  Louis  Charon  i 
for  the  Royal  Bafltillo,  in  the  year  1761.*'  All  are  ornamented  \ 
with  the  royal  arms  and  a  huge  cross.  ; 

In  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  hell  contempo-  I 
raneous  with  Joan  of  Arc — the  blessed  bell "  which  sounded  | 
the  tocsin  when  the  maid  of  Orleans  appeared  in  August,  ' 
1429,  and  Paris  was  besieged  by  the  English.  This  historic  ' 
bell,  referred  to  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,**  i 
was  given  to  the  cathedral  in  1400  by  Jean  de  Montaign.  It 
was  re  founded  in  1686,  and  then  rebaptized  under  the  name  of 
Emmanuel  Louise  Th^r^se,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV  and  Mane  , 
Th^rese  of  Austria. 

So,  if  this  bell  is  not  the  same  bell  which  the  heroine  of  , 
Domremy  heard,  nevertheless  the  same  metal  vibrates  to-day 
at  the  great  religious  ceremonies  of  the  metropolitan  church. 
In  view  of  later  events  it  seems  rather  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  when  all  the  other  hells  of  Ndtie  Dame  were  destroyed  by 
the  Bevolntionists  Joan's  hell  should  have  heen  spared. 

The  convent  of  St.  Mark  at  Florence^  now  a  mnaenm,  has 
preserved  its  old  bell,  given  by  Cosmo  de^  Medid.  It  is  Inaom 
as  the  weeping  bell,  because  it  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
Savonarola,  mingling  its  tones  with  the  groans  of  the  crowd. 
The  eiliBct  of  the  ataiosphere  during  four  centuries  ti^teatened 
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it  with  ruin.  It  was  replaced  by  a  new  bell  in  1912,  but  the 
old  one  ia  preserved  in  the  aecond  clolater.  The  curator  of  the 
mnseum,  Signor  Guide  Corocci,  made  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  old  bell,  on  which  some  of  the  original  inscriptions  can 
still  be  read.  The  principal  scheme  of  decoration  is  a  frieze 
of  children,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Signor  Corocci^  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Michelozzo  after  designs  of  Donatello. 

Bell  of  St.  Patrick,  preserved  with  its  shrine  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  at  Dublin,  is  said  to  have  been  bequeathed  to 
a  church  in  Belfast  by  St.  Patrick  himself  in  A.  1).  557.  It  is 
constructed  in  rude  and  primitive  fashion  from  two  plates  of 
sheet  iron,  bent  over  so  as  to  make  four  sides  and  fastened  to- 
gether hy  large-headed  iron  rivets.  The  comers  are  rounded 
by  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  parts  which  join.  One  of  the 
plates  constitutes  the  face,  the  crown  and  upper  third  of  the 
back,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  portion  of  each  side,  being  doubled 
over  at  the  top  and  descending  to  meet  the  smaller  plate,  which 
overlaps  it  at  the  junction.  Subsequently  to  the  securing  the 
joints  by  rivets,  the  iron  frame  was  consolidated  by  the  fusion 
of  bronze  into  the  joints  and  over  the  surface,  giving  to  the 
whole  a  metallic  solidity  which  very  much  enhanced  its 
resonance,  as  well  as  contributed  to  its  preservation.  The 
handle  is  of  iron,  let  in  by  projecting  spikes  to  perforations 
on  the  ridge  of  the  bell,  and  further  secured  on  the  outside  by 
bronze  attachments  of  its  straps. 

The  shrine  for  the  bell  was  made  in  A.  D.  1095,  a  period 
when  metal  work  had  been  brought  to  a  high  development  in 
Ireland,  and  is  a  contemporary  work  with  the  Ardagh  Chalice, 
the  Cross  of  Con*;,  the  Lismore  Crosier,  and  other  perfections 
of  the  Irish  metal  workers.  This  shrine  is  made  of  brass,  on 
which  the  ornamented  parts  are  fastened  down  with  rivets.  The 
front  is  adorned  with  silver-gilt  |)lates  and  knotwork  in  golden 
filigree.  The  silver  work  is  partly  covered  with  scrolls,  some  in 
alto-relievo  and  some  in  bass-relief.  It  is  also  decorated  with 
gems  and  crystals,  and  on  the  sides  are  animal  forms  elongated 
and  twisted  into  interlaced  scrolls. 

Beplieas  of  both  bell  and  shrine  have  been  placed  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  City. — Vincent  F. 
O'Reilly,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun,  May  4,  1909. 

Bells,  Big.  The  largest  bell  in  the  world  is  the  Tzar 
Kolokol,  or  Tzar  Bell,  which  now  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
square  in  Moscow  and  is  used  as  a  chapel.  Cast  in  the  year 
1733,  an  attempt  was  made  to  han^i  it  so  that  it  mifjht  be  rung, 
but  it  broke  from  its  supports  and  fell  to  the  ground,  making  a 
great  hole,  into  which  it  sank  and  lay  for  over  100  years.  In 
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1836  it  was  raised  by  tlie  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  broken  side 
forms  the  doorway  to  the  present-day  cliapel. 

This  bell  weighs  440,000  pounds,  or  about  219  tons,  is  19 
feet  3  inches  iu  height,  3  feet  thick,  and  2:i  feet  8  inches  in 
diameter. 

MoMow  also  contains  the  largest  bell  in  Christendom  that 
is  in  actual  nse.  It  weighs  128  tons.  The  qualifying  phrase 
"  in  Christendom  "  is  used  because  China  claims  to  have  at  least 
two  bells,  also  in  actual  use,  which  are  even  larger. 

The  larger  of  these  hangs  in  the  great  Buddhist  monastery 
near  Canton.  It  is  18  feet  high  and  45  feet  around,  being  cast 
of  solid  bronze.  This  is  one  of  eight  monster  bells  that  were 
cast  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Yung-lo  about  A.  D.  1400. 
It  cost  the  lives  of  eight  men,  who  were  killed  in  the  process  of 
casting.  On  both  sides  it  is  covered  with  an  inscription  in  em- 
bossed Chinese  characters  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  covering 
even  the  top  piece  from  which  it  swings,  the  total  number  being 
84,000. 

The  second  bell,  only  3  feet  shorter  than  its  rival  at  Canton, 
hangs  in  a  temple  of  its  own  to  the  north  of  Pekin,  almost  on 

the  way  to  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

According  to  a  Chinese  legend,  that  finds  an  analogue  in 
many  European  traditions,  this  bell  had  to  be  cast  over  again 
and  again,  always  to  be  found  cracked  when  taken  out  of  the 
mould.  In  vain  the  reigning  Son  of  Heaven  stormed  and  swore. 
At  last  the  virgin  daughter  of  Sing-Sing- Wliangsho,  the  bell- 
founder,  threw  herself  into  the  seelhing  liquid  while  the  bell 
was  boiling  and  bubbling  in  the  moulds.  Needless  to  ssy  that 
this  time  the  bell  was  cast  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  and  tiie  sons  of  earth  alike,  all  save  the  bereaved  father, 
whom  the  emperor  consoled,  however,  by  ennobling  not  only 
himself  but  aho  five  generations  back  of  his  dead  ancestors,  as 
well  as  Alhoed,  the  beautiful  maiden  and  most  heroic  of  tlicm  all. 

An  eighteen-foot  bell  in  far-away  Burma  had  less  luck,  and 
indeed  rivalled  the  misfortune  of  the  Tzar  Kolokol  of  Moscow. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macgregor,  in  T.  P/s  Weekly  for  May  4, 
190G,  tells  us  that  this  abortive  bell  is  to  be  seen  on  the  right 
bank  of  tiie  Biver  Irrawaddy,  a  few  miles  above  Mandalay.  It 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  giant  Menjon 
Pagoda,  beside  it.  The  bell  was  finished  right  enough,  but  not 
the  paeoda,  which  to  this  day  remains  the  largest  household 
heap  of  bricks  in  the  world.  "  How  the  bell  got  into  its  present 
position  T  cannot  tell.  In  the  efforts  to  suspend  it,  at  any  rate, 
its  supports  broke  down,  and  now  it  rest**  with  one  lip  dipping 
deep  into  the  ground,  while  the  other  side  leaves  a  gap  between, 
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thiongh  which  several  othen  and  myeelf  onoe  crept,  just  twenty 
yean  ago,  during  the  Burmese  campaign — and  we  picnicked 

there/* 

The  largest  bell  in  England  is  Big  Ben  of  Westminiter 
which  weighs  14  tons,  but  there  is  a  third  bell  at  Moscow, 
one  at  Novgorod,  one  at  Cologne,  one  at  Olmutz,  and  one  at 
Vienna  which  are  heavier,  so  that,  reckoning  up  all  the  bells  of 
the  world.  Big  Ben  comes  in  as  only  eleventh  in  order  of  size. 
After  Big  Ben  the  largest  bells  in  England  are  Great  Peter  at 
York  Minster  (10  tons),  Great  Tom  at  Oxford  (7  tons),  Great 
Tom  at  Lincoln  (5  tons) ,  and  the  hdl  of  St  Paul's  (also  5  tons) . 

The  great  hell  of  St  Peter'a  at  Borne  ia  8  tone  in  weight 
The  Kaiser-glocke  in  Cologne  weighs  25  tone. 

BeUman  or  Tovm-crier.  The  custom  in  London  for  house- 
keepers to  keep  watch  within  their  own  ward  by  night  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  for  apprehending  suspected  per- 
sons, was  one  of  great  antiquity.  In  addition  to  this  safeguard, 
Stow  tells  us  there  belonged  to  each  ward  "  a  bellman,  who, 
especially  in  the  long  nights,  went  through  the  streets  and  lanes 
ringing  a  bell  and  saluting  his  masters  and  mistresses  with 
some  rhymes  suitable  to  the  festivals  and  seasons  of  the  year, 
at  the  same  time  bidding  them  look  to  thdr  lights/'  This  latter 
custom  is  said  to  haye  originated  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
January,  1556,  and  to  have  been  first  practised  in  Cordwainer 
Street  by  Alderman  Draper.  The  du^  of  the  bellman,  alter- 
natively known  as  the  town-crier,  appears  to  have  been  the  seeing 
that  the  lanterns  which  the  citizens  were  bound  to  provide  for 
lighting  the  streets  were  duly  hung  out  before  the  doors;  and 
his  habitual  cry  was,  "Hang  out  your  lanterns!''  "Look  to 
your  lanterns !  ** 

In  a  collection  of  time-honored  witticisms  entitled  ''The 
Pleasant  Conceits  of  Old  Hobson,  the  Merry  Londoner'' 
(1606),  there  is  a  jest  entitled  ^  How  Maiater  HtdlMKm  hung  out 
a  lantern  and  candlelight''  which  has  some  antiquarian  interest 

When  the  order  of  hanffing  out  lanteme  and  candlelight  first  of 
■11  WM  brought  up,  the  bMlelf  of  the  warde  where  Maister  HoImoii 

dwelt,  in  a  darke  eveninp.  cripinp  up  and  down,  "Hang  out  your 
lantemes!  "  "Hang  out  yo\ir  Unternes!  "  using  no  other  wordes, 
Maister  Hobson  tooke  an  eniptie  hintprne,  and  according  to  the  bedtll's 
call  hung  it  out.  Thi.s  flout  by  the  Lord  Mayor  was  taken  in  ill  part, 
and  for  the  samp  offcncv  Hobson  was  sent  to  the  counter;  but.  being 
released  the  next  night  following,  thinking  to  amend  his  call,  the 
bedell  cryed  out  wttn  «  loud  ▼oiec,  "Hang  out  your  lantcmcc  and 
candle!  **  Maister  Hobson  hereupon  biiri«:  out  a  lanteme  and  candle 
unlifrhted.  as  the  bedell  apain  commanded;  whereupon  he  was  sent  again 
to  the  counter;  but  the  next  night,  the  bedell  being  better  advised, 
erjtd  "Hang  out  year  lantcmc  and  candio  lightl  **  "  Hang  out  year 
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lanterne  and  candle  light!  "  which  Alaister  Hobson  at  last  did,  to 
great  coiuinendatiun,  which  cr^r  of  iuuterne  and  candle  light  is  iu  r 
muiner  used  to  this  day. 

In  ancient  times  the  bellmen's  duties  were  of  the  most  varied -|: 
description,  and  related  to  objects  lost  or  found,  sales  by  publie M 
auction  or  private  contract,  weddings,  cliristenint^s,  or  f  imeraifl.  Mr. 

They  proclaimed  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  criminals,  1 
and  all  other  matters  of  public  concern,  exce])t  e<'cle8iapt  itah  w.' 
They  also  cried  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  were  sworn  to  tell  truly  1' 
and  well  to  the  best  of  their  ai)ility  and  power.  I 

(iradually  the  newspaper,  the  street  poster,  the  travelling  I 
wagon  with  its  big  bell  and  showy  signs,  and  a  thousand  other  li 
means  of  advertising  superseded  the  bellman.  I 

Liverpool  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  large  Cnglish  1 
cities  to  give  up  this  functionary,  its  last  bellman  being'  one  I 
Francis  George,  who  retired  in  Ifarch,  1890,  after  a  public  I 
career  of  some  sixty  years.  I 

In  addition  to  making  public  proclamations,  it  was  part  of  I 
the  bellman's  duty  on  all  civic  occasions  to  walk  before  the 
Mayor  of  Liverpool  with  a  portion  of  the  regalia. 

It  was  Mr.  George's  distinction  in  that  capacity  during  his 
long  period  of  office  to  walk  before  fifty-three  mayors,"  said  the  j 
Liverpool  Post  in  its  notice  of  George's  retirement  ''In  these  I 
later  days,  the  oHice  of  bellman  has  become  practically  a 
sinecure.  The  duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  have  become  \ 
obsolete,  and  other  means  of  announcement  have  superseded  that  | 
of  the  bellman.  t 

"  Up  to  the  present,  however,  to  the  bellman's  house  in  | 
Greek  Street  are  taken  lost  and  strayed  children  who  may  be 
found  wandering  about  uncared  for  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool.  ^ 
During  his  long  tenun*  of  office  Mr.  George  has  received  from 
}>()lice  oftioers  at  tlic  hellman's  hous(»  tlio  custody  of  no  fewer 
than  130,000  stray  children,  whom  he  restored  to  their  parents."  ' 

Latterly  this  was  the  old  bellman's  chief  emolument,  each 
parent  paying  a  shilling  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  children.  i 
His  annual  salarv  from  the  corporation  was  ordy  £25. 

Bell-rope  in  Trains.  In  early  railroad  days  the  locomotive 
engineer  was  the  master  of  the  train.  The  conductor  had  Vittle 
or  no  authority.  In  the  year  181.^  the  Erie  Railroad  (then  the 
New  York  and  Erie)  ran  only  between  Piermont  on  the  Hudson, 
its  eastern  terminus,  whence  it  connected  with  New  York  by 
boat,  and  Turner's,  47  miles  to  the  west  of  New  York.  Captain 
Ebeneezer  Ayres  (1802-1880)  was  a  pioneer  conductor  on  the  . 
only  train  between  the  two  terminal  points.  It  was  made  up  of 
freight  and  passenger  cars.   The  captain  resented  the  autocracy 
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of  the  engineer.  Furthermore,  if  he  himself  needed  for  good 
cause  to  stop  the  train  between  stations,  there  was  no  method 
of  signalling  from  the  rear  cars  to  the  engine.  Necessity  stimu- 
lated his  invention.  He  procnied  stout  twine  sufficiently  long 
to  leach  from  the  locomotive  to  the  rear  car.  To  the  end  of 
this  string  next  the  engineer  he  fastened  a  stick  of  wood.  He 
then  informed  the  engineer,  a  German  named  Abe  Hammil, 
that  if  he  desired  to  have  the  train  stopped  he  would  pull  the 
string  and  raise  the  stick,  and  would  expect  the  signal  to  be 
obeyed,  llammil  looked  upon  this  innovation  as  a  direct  blow 
at  his  authority.  When  the  train  left  Piermont  he  out  the 
stick  loose.  At  Turner's  he  told  Capttiin  Ayres  that  he  proposed 
to  run  the  train  himself,  without  interference  from  any  con- 
dnctor.  Next  day  the  captain  again  rigged  up  his  string  and 
stick  of  wood. 

^'Abe,'^  said  he,  ''this  thing's  got  to  be  settled- one  way  or 
the  other  to-day.  If  that  stick  of  wood  is  not  on  the  end  of  this 
cord  when  we  get  to  Tumer^s,  you've  got  to  lick  me  or  I'll 
lick  you." 

The  stick  was  not  on  the  string  when  the  train  reached 
Turner's.  Then  and  there  tiie  captain  settled  forever  the  ques- 
tion of  authority  on  railroad  trains.  Hammil  abdicated  as 
autocrat  of  the  pioneer  Erie  train,  and  the  twine  and  stick  of 
wood,  manipulated  by  the  conductor,  controlled  its  management. 
That  was  the  origin  of  .the  bell-rope,  now  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant attachments  of  railroad  trains  and  street  cars. 

Captain  Ajrres  continued  a  conductor  on  this  road  under  its 
different  managers  until  be  was  superannuated  and  retired  on 
a  pension  in  the  year  1880.  He  died  a  few  months  later,  in 
Ow^o,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  78. 

Bernard,  St.,  Hospice  of.  This  famous  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  year  9G2  by  Bernard  de  Menthon,  a  neighbor- 
ing nobleman,  for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims  journeying  to  Rome. 

For' many  years  after  it  was  erected  it  was  continually  being 
attacked  by  bands  of  robbers  who  infested  the  mountains.  In 
those  days  the  brave  monks  were  compelled  at  times  to  barricade 
the  doors  of  their  stronghold  and  wait  until  the  weather  drove 
the  besiegers  away  before  they  dared  venture  forth.  Once  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Here  Napoleon  was  entertained  when  he 
'  took  his  army  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1800. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  of  his  soldiers  held  the  pass  for  a  year. 

Tourists  visiting  the  hospice  from  Western  Europe  naturally 
ascend  the  path  on  the  Swiss  side.  The  last  village  one  passes 
is  Bourg  St.  Pierre,  and  at  the  inn  here  the  landlord  will  point 
with  pride  to  the  tiny  table  and  cloth-covered  arm-chair  which 
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were  used  by  the  great  soldier  as  he  sat  at  breakfast  early  on 
the  moming  befoxe  he  set  out  on  that  memorable  journey  acioes 
the  Alps.  His  army  numbered  thirty  thousand  men,  and  for 
miles  tney  had  literally  to  fight  their  way,  foot  by  foot,  waist- 
deep  in  snow.  Napoleon  converted  the  hospice  into  barracks, 
and  the  great  room  where  travellers  are  now  sheltered  was 
turned  into  a  huge  hospital  ward. 

The  Grand  St.  Bernard  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  spots 
that  the  mind  can  conceive.  Wild,  rocky,  bare,  it  seems  too 
desolate  for  living  things  to  inhabit.  Yet  here  a  handful  of 
devoted  men  live  cheerfully,  giving  up  everything,  that  they  may 
save  others  from  perishing. 

That  the  work  is  necessary  to-day  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  poor  Italians  travel  on  foot  yearly  by  this,  the 
shortest  route  bade  to  their  own  country,  that  they  may  winter 
in  their  warm  native  climate.  Many  of  them  lose  their  way, 
owing  to  the  sudden  and  violent  snow-storms  which  are  of 
almost  daily  occurrence  on  the  bare,  bleak  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  brave  dogs  sent  out  to  rescue  them, 
would  never  wake  up  from  the  deadly  snow  slumber  into  which 
they  fall. 

Among  American  tourists  in  Switzerland,  there  is  much 
rivalry  for  securing  "real"  St.  Bernards  to  take  home  with 
them.  They  evidently  do  not  know  that  the  St.  Bernards  are 
mongrels.  The  original  St.  Bernards  saw  the  light  toward  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  The  mother  was  a  Wallis  shepherd 
dogt  the  sire  a  mongrel  of  a  Great  Dane  and  a  Spanish  moun- 
tain mastiff.  In  the  winter  of  1812  nearly  all  the  dogs  lost 
their  lives  in  the  snow.  In  1816  the  last  St.  Bernard  died.  But 
a  monk  of  St.  Martingny  had  a  mongrel  St.  Bernard,  and  this 
was  crossed  with  a  Wallis  sheep  dog.  The  breeding  being  done 
in  a  scientific  manner,  the  present  race  of  St.  Bernards,  though 
mongrel  like  the  first,  is  better  and  stronger  than  the  old  ones, 
it  is  said. 

The  training  of  the  animals  is  a  ver^  simple  matter.  During 
the  summer  months  some  of  the  assistants  at  the  monastery 
take  the  young  dogs  out  into  the  valleys  or  hollows,  where  there 
is  always  snow.  One  man  will  go  and  lie  down  in  the  snow  and 
bury  himself  in  it,  and  then  a  dog  is  sent  to  look  for  him. 
The  animal  is  taught  to  bark  when  he  has  found  him.  and  also 
to  rouse  the  man  up  if  he  is  asleep.  When  the  man  wakes  up 
and  stands  on  his  feet  the  dog  leads  him  to  the  hospice,  running 
along  in  front  to  show  him  the  way. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  dogs  are  always  kept  at  the  hospice.  A 
recent  visitor  describing  what  he  saw  there  gives  a  delightful 
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sketch  of  one  eplendid  creature  which  he  watched.  The  dog 
was  coming  back  through  the  snow  alter  a  fruitless  search  for 
lost  travellers.  Evidently  he  was  very  tired  and  much  cast 
down  in  mind  as  he  ploughed  his  way  through  the  snow,  a  good 
deal  embarrassed  by  the  little  cask  strapped  to  his  neck. 

The  visitor,  wading  knee  deep  through  the  snow,  followed 
the  dog  around  to  the  kennels,  toward  wliich  he  plodded  slowly 
and  wearily.  Here  the  other  dogs  crowded  eagerly  around  him, 
exactly  like  human  beings,  anxious  to  hear  the  news.  But  he 
had  nothing  to  tell,  and  with  drooping  head  went  and  lay  down 
heavily  in  a  comer  to  pant.  It  was  dinner  time  and  a  monk 
came  in  with  the  meal.  The  other  dogs  yeloed  with  delight; 
they  were  hungry  and  ate  heartily,  but  the  dog  who  had  just 
come  in  lay  still  and  only  flopped  his  tail  once  or  twice  against 
the  floor. 

The  monk  tried  to  tempt  him  to  eat,  but  in  vain.  "  He  is 
disappointed  because  he  lias  found  nobody.  He  will  get  over  it 
by  and  by,"  said  he.  Poor,  grand  old  dog!  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  there  was  nobody  to  be  saved  tlmt  day.  He  had  done  his 
best,  and  now  tired  out  and  mortified  by  the  want  of  success,  he 
refused  to  eat. 

Father  Darbellay,  the  then  provost  of  the  Alpine  hospice, 
whose  article  on  ''The  Beseue  Dogs  of  St.  Bernard^  (Wid^ 
World  Magatm§,  May,  1909)  is  authority  for  much  of  the  ahove, 
states  that  the  animals  frequently  remain  out  on  the  mountains 
seardiing  for  lost  travellers  for  fifteen,  eighteen,  and  even 
twenty-four  hours  at  a  Ft  ret  eh. 

"  On  one  occasion,'*  he  writes,  "  we  went  down  the  pass  to 
seek  some  travellers  who,  we  knew,  could  not  possibly  find  their 
way,  as  it  was  snowing  liard,  bitterly  cold,  and  very  dark.  We 
had  three  dogs  with  us  and  sent  them  on  ahead.  Presently  we 
heard  one  barking.  I  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
and  there  found  tiie  animal  pawing  away  in  the  snow.  I  knew 
some  one  was  buried  there,  and,  pushing  away  the  snow  with 
our  hands^  we  soon  came  across  the  body  of  a  man.  We  gave 
him  some  wine  and  biscuits.  Hearing  another  dog  barking,  I 
was  hastening  away,  when  the  animal  that  had  found  the  indi- 
vidual mentioned  gripped  me  by  the  coat  and  pulled  me  over 
in  the  snow.  I  wondered  what  was  the  matter,  and  got  up 
quickly,  discovering,  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  that  I  was  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  the  doer  had  saved  me  from  stepping 
over  to  my  death.  On  this  particular  hunt  we  found  eight  per- 
sons, including  one  woman  and  a  little  child.  The  latter  was 
yery  weak  and  ill.  One  of  the  brethren  removed  his  outer  coat, 
wrapped  the  child  in  it,  tied  it  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  dogs. 
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and  sent  it  off  to  the  hospioer  We  then  wended  our  way  in  the 

sanie  direction." 

The  most  famous  nf  all  the  Alpine  St.  Bernards  was 
Barry,"  who  lost  his  life  while  performing  his  duty. 

"  During  the  ten  years  he  was  with  us,"  said  the  provost, 
"he  saved  the  lives  of  forty  persons  who  had  lost  their  way  in 
the  snow.  On  one  occasion  he  found  a  child  ten  years  old  lying 
in  the  snow  under  the  influence  of  the  fatal  slumber  which 
precedes  death.  The  dog  warmed  the  child  with  its  breath, 
and  then  Toueed  it  from  sleep  by  licking  it.  This  mnch  accom- 
plishedy  Barry,  by  lying  down  on  his  side,  gave  the  child  an 
obvions  invitation  to  get  upon  his  back  and  ride.  The  child  did 
so,  and  was  thus  carried  to  the  monastery.  Barry  was  killed 
by  some  unknown  person,  probably  in  mistake.  The  inscription 
on  his  monument  is:  'Barry  the  heroic.  Saved  the  lives  of 
forty  persons,  and  was  killed  l)y  the  forty-first.'  " 

Bicycle.  It  was  a  Mit  haux  who  invented  the  cranked  pedal 
that  distinguishes  the  modern  cyele  from  the  hobby-horse  and 
celeriferes  of  the  eighteenth  century  (see  Cyclinu),  but  whether 
the  honor  belongs  to  Pierre  the  father  or  Ernest  the  son  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  When  Bar-le^nc^  the  birthplace  of  Fiem 
Michaux,  raised  a  modem  monument  to  the  ^inventors  and 
propagators  of  the  pedal,"  the  names  of  both  father  and  son 
were  discreetly  inscribed  thereon.  The  two  worked  side  by  side 
in  a  little  coachsmith's  forge  in  the  cite  Godot-de-Mauroi,  an 
alley  swept  away  yearrs  ago  by  the  street  improvements  of  the 
Champs-Elysees  district  of  Paris. 

Henri  Michaux,  a  younger  brother  of  Ernest,  tells  a  story 
that  supports  the  })aternal  claims.  In  May,  1861,  he  says,  one 
Brunei  left  a  draisine  at  the  forge  to  be  repaired.  Young  Ernest, 
then  still  in  his  teens,  seized  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in 
a  ride.  But  it's  as  fatiguing  as  walking,"  he  complained  to 
his  father.  The  latter  was  seised  with  a  bright  idea. 

''Put  a  couple  of  foot-rests  in  front,"  he  suggested,  ''or, 
better  still,  fix  a  bent  handle  on  the  axle — ^like  a  grindstone, 
you  know.** 

If  we  are  to  trust  to  Henri  (writing  thirty  years  after  th& 
event  concerning  an  episode  that  occurred  in  his  childhood), 
the  wooden  erank  with  a  big  nail  driven  into  it  f'>  form  a  pedal 
was  the  result  of  this  chance  inspiration.  At  all  evt  iits,  the  first 
bicycle  was  produced  in  the  little  forge  and  was  dubbed  a 
velocipede.  On  this  vehicle  Ernest  would  take  long  rides  near 
fhe  Mabille  Gardens,  then  the  nightly  resort  of  the  jeunesse 
dorie  of  imperial  France. 

Neither  Michaux — ^father  or  son — ^was  keen-witted  enough 
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to  take  oat  a  patent  Hence,  as  the  ''velocipede"  began  to 
attract  attention^  rival  manufacturers  appeared.  The  most 
Bnccesafal  waa  Pierre  Lallemont,  who  rode  a  pedalled  machine 

on  the  Boulevards  in  1863,  and  who  three  years  later  (Novem- 
ber 20,  1866)  took  out  an  American  patent,  which  he  assigned 
to  James  Carroll,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  exclusive  right 
to  manufacture  velocipedes  under  this  patent  was  purchased  by 
Calvin  Witty,  of  New  York.  So  early  as  April,  1869,  the 
Galaxy  predicted  that  Mr.  Witty  "will  undoubtedly  make  a 
large  fortune,  not  merely  by  constructing  machines,  but  by  the 
*  royalty  '  which  he  obtains  from  the  sale  of  manufacturer's 
privileges  in  all  narto  of  the  oonntry.  As  a  slight  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  of  velocipedes  is  carried 
on,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Witty  employs,  himself,  the 
resources  of  7  large  carriage  makers,  and  keeps  their  establish- 
ments busy  day  and  night.  He  has  seventy  men  at  work  in 
one  establishment  in  New  York  and  al^^o  keeps  actively  em- 
ployed a  larfre  number  of  workmen  at  two  manufactories  in 
Connecticut,  one  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  one  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  a  second  in  New  York  Citv." 

The  first  bicycle  seen  in  London  arrived  from  Paris  about 
1868.  It  had  two  wheels  of  equal  size  connected  by  a  backbone 
which  hore  the  laddle.  A  Coventry  manufacturer  aoon  invaited 
a  lighter  wheel,  with  a  steel  rim  grooved  for  the  tire  and  witii 
spokes  of  thin  steel  wire.  This  wheel  was  stronger  and  lighter 
than  its  predecessor,  and,  with  the  invention  of  almost  friction- 
less  ball  bearings,  did  away  with  much  of  the  terrible  vibration 
which  had  earned  for  the  first  bicycle  its  nickname  of  bone- 
shaker." 

Simultaneously  the  size  of  the  front  wheel  was  increased 
and  that  of  the  hind  wheel  lessened,  until  the  former  attained  a 
prodigious  height.  This  8i>eedily  came  to  grief.  The  "safety," 
with  its  two  wheels  of  equal  size,  reverting  to  the  earlier  type 
of  1868,  and  its  greatly  improved  gearing,  drove  the  high- 
wheeled  machine  out  of  fashion. 

The  introduction  of  the  bicycle  into  America  dates  back 
to  1865  when  Pierre  T-,allemoiit,  at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  constructed 
iua  wooden  bicycle,  or  boneshaker,''  and  rode  on  it  from  that 
town  to  New  Haven. 

By  1H70  the  wooden  bicycle  or  velocipede  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  there  is  no  record  of  any  successor  until  1876, 
when  John  Keen  and  David  Stanton  brou«rlit  over  racing  bicycles 
and  gave  exliil)iti<)ns  thronf;hoiit  the  country.  Some  Kn;j:lish 
lhakes  of  the  machine  were  exhibited  in  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition at  Philadelphia,  but  the  true  beginning  of  American 
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CYcling  dates  from  the  spring  of  1878.  The  public  rose  against 
the  innovation.  They  ridiciued  the  machines  as  playthings  and 
their  riders  as  cranks.  In  Boston,  where  tlie  first  bicycle  dub 
in  the  country  was  organized,  the  police  soon  began  to  inter- 
cept the  riders  and  warn  them  off  the  streets.  Adverse 
ordinances  wore  revived  against  them  in  other  Xew  England 
towns,  and  indeed  everv' where  they  appeared  from  1878  to 
1879.  Cyclers  came  into  their  own  only  through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Potter,  of  the  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Club, 
who  successfully  framed  and  passed  a  bill  through  the  Legis- 
lature which  legally  recognized  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
cycle  ridera  in  New  York  State.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
bill  was  the  opening  of  Central  Park  in  New  York  to  the 
riders,  and  the  ultimate  result  was  the  passing  of  ''liberty 
bills"  in  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  These  accorded 
to  cyclists  the  same  rights  and  privileges  that  are  granted  to 
vehicles.  The  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  founded  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  in  1880,  gave  increased  impetus  to  the  sport,  an 
impetus  so  great  that  nothing  it  might  seem  would  stop  it. 
C>'cling,  said  the  I  Illustrated  American  of  June  4,  1892,  is 
'*  not  a  craze,  like  roller-skating,  but  an  established  sport,  and 
has  come  to  stay  and  grow  in  popularity  as  the  years  roll  on. 
Prejudice  hss  been  swamped;  narrow-mindedness  and  prudery 
haTO  been  cruihed  out.  The  machines,  as  now  made,  enable 
erery  one  to  ride,  from  the  small  -boy  to  the  bishop.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  country  the  sport  began  very  modestly,  but  it 
has  attained  great  proportions.  The  number  of  meets  through- 
out the  country  lias  multiplied;  the  men  ride  more;  new  clubs 
are  being  organized  every  week ;  and  all  over  the  United  States 
wheelmen  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  as  a 
factor." 

Neyertheless,  the  d^b&cle  came  in  the  jrear  1900.  With  the 
advent  of  tiie  automobile  the  general  public  lost  its  overwhelm- 
ing interest  in  the  bicycle. 

Big  Ben  of  Westminster.  The  name  popularly  given  to 
the  bell  that  strikes  the  hour  in  the  clock-tower  of  the  Houses 
d  Parliament.  It  was  christened  St.  Stephen,  but  the  sobri- 
quet has  superseded  the  canonical  name.  How  this  came  about 
is  thus  explained:  When  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
erected  in  1851,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall.  a>5  president  of  the  board 
of  public  works,  had  much  to  do  with  carrying  out  tlie  plans  of 
the  architects.  The  value  of  his  encouragement  and  assistance 
was  fully  recognized  by  his  co-workers.  So,  when  in  Septem- 
ber, 1856,  the  Question  came  up  in  Parliament  as  to  the  namer 
of  the  great  bell  that  was  to  be  hung  in  the  tower»  a  member 
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shouted,  ''Why  not  call  it  'Big  Ben'?"  This  suggestion  was 
received  with  mingled  laughter  and  applause,  for  Sir  Benjamin 
was  an  eDwrnous  man,  both  in  height  and  girth^  and  had  often 
been  called  "  Big  Ben/*  From  that  day  on  the  bel^  whoee  peal 
every  Londoner  knows,  has  been  known  only  aa    Big  Ben." 

The  preaent  Big  Ben  is  the  second  of  the  name  that  haa 
hung  in  the  tower.  Big  Ben  the  Firsts  designed  by  the  maker 
of  the  clock,  Edmund  Beckett  Denison,  afterwards  Lord 
Grimthorpe,  was  cast  at  Stockton-on-Tees  in  August,  1856.  The 
mould  for  it  took  six  weeks  to  prepare,  while  the  metal  for  it 
was  melted  in  two  furnaces,  each  containing  10  tons.  When 
turned  out  and  trimmed,  it  weighed  15  tons,  was  8  feet  high, 
and  9V^  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  When,  however,  it  was 
transported  to  London  and  tested  at  the  foot  of  the  dock-tower, 
it  was  found  that,  owing  to  a  flaw  in  the  metal,  the  bell  moat, 
without  doubt,  sooner  or  later,  be  broken  by  the  blows  of  the 
hammer. 

Big  Ben  the  Second,  designed  also  by  Mr.  Denison,  was  cast 
on  April  10,  1858,  by  George  Mears,  taken  out  of  the  mould 
on  the  24tb,  and  sent  to  Westminster  on  May  31,  tried  and 
passed  as  to  tone  by  Dr.  Turlo  on  June  18,  and  raised  with 
great  difficulty  to  its  place  in  October.  During  November  Big 
Ben  the  Second  was  subjected  to  a  long  series  of  trials  under 
hammers  weighing  from  4  to  7  hundredweight  each,  and  having 
soooessfully  pasara  these  tests,  it  was  put  in  its  place,  where, 
however,  it  had  not  hung  long  before  it  also  cracked.  The 
crack,  which  was  widened  oy  filing  to  prevent  vibration,  seemed 
to  Earl  Grey  and  others  rather  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  bell, 
which  had  been  so  profoundly  doleful  as  to  strike  a  chill  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  The  two  bells  cost  the  nation,  in  round 
numbers  about  £40,000,  or  $200,000. 

Besides  Big  Ben,  which  strikes  the  hours,  four  smaller  bells 
are  attached  to  the  Westminster  Clock  to  strike  the  quarters. 
The  exact  dimensions  of  the  bells  are — great  bell,  7ft.  6  in.  in 
height,  9  ft.  diameter  at  the  mouth;  weight,  13  tons  10  cwt. 
3  qrs.  16  lb.  Of  the  quarters:  1st  quarter:  weight,  1  ton  1  cwt 
and  23  lb.;  2d:  1  ton  5.cwt.  1  qr.  2  lb.;  3d:  1  ton  13  cwt  2  qis. 
13  lb.;  4th:  4  tons  13  cwt.  2  qr.  13  lb.  The  notes  of  the  bells 
are  respectively — great  bell,  E  sharp;  1st  quarter,  Q;  2d,  F; 
8d,  £  (octave  to  great  bell)  ;  4th,  B ;  and  the  reading  of  the 
chimes  is,  taking  the  notes  as  represented  by  the  above  figures 
— Ist  quarter:  1,  2,  3,  4;  half-hour:  3,  1,  2,  4—3,  2,  1,  3;  3d 
quarter:  1,  3,  2,  4 — 4,  2,  1,  3—1,  2,  3,  4;  hour:  3,  1,  2,  4— 
3,  2,  1,  3 — 1.  3,  2,  4 — 2,  1,  3,  when  the  prreat  bell  will  strike 
the  hour.    The  latter  is  struck  on  ordinary  occasions  with  a 
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hammer,  but  the  clapper  is  ayailable  for  the  announcemeiit  of 

great  events. 

Billiards.  Tliere  is  an  historic  anecdote  about  Herbert 
Spencer  and  billiards.  Pie  was  playing,  with  a  subaltern  of 
remarkable  proficiency,  a  game  of  "  50  up/'  Spencer  gave  a 
mias  in  balk.  His  opponent  roade  a  ran  of  fifty  and  out  in 
his  first  inning.  The  philosopher,  irritated  beyond  measure  at 
not  getting  an  opening,  reproved  the  officer  in  solemn  tones. 

"Mr.   he  said,  "a  certain  dexterity  in  games  of 

skill  argues  a  well-balanced  mind,  but  such  dexterity  as  you 
have  shown  is  evidence,  I  fear,  of  a  misspent  youth.'* 

And  indeed  an  autliority  on  billiards  lias  confessed  (Safur- 
day  Review,  December  14,  18G7)  his  humiliation  at  the  thought 
that  without  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime  eminence  cannot  ho 
attained  in  this  apparently  simple  art  of  knocking  three  balls 
about  with  a  stick.  It  is  the  more  humiliating,  he  adds,  when 
we  consider  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  art  not  the  slightest 
mental  effort  is  requir^.  ^Neither  chess  nor  whist  can  he 
played,  even  moderately  well,  by  an  arrant  fool;  but  a  billiard- 
table  will  be  found  in  every  well-conducted  lunatic  asylum  in 
the  kingdom."  Billiards,  in  fact,  he  considers  the  exact  anti- 
thesis to  chess.  The  latter  brings  into  play  one  of  the  rarest 
powers  of  the  Iniman  mind — the  power,  namely,  of  prevision, 
by  which  future  results  are  clearly  brought  within  the  range 
of  mental  vision,  and  in  accordance  witli  which  they  are 
inevitably  accomplished.  The  former  requires  a  well-strung 
and  well-disciplined  condition  of  body,  so  that  betveen  hand 
and  eye  the  most  perfect  sympathy  may  exist.  Chess  is  a  con- 
test of  brains;  billiards,  of  steady  nerves  and  correct  eyesight. 
Chess  is  a  great  mental,  billiards  a  great  manual,  eHort.  And 
despite  all  practice  and  all  proficiency,  the  best  billiard-players 
will  always  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  what  they  actually 
perform  falls  very  far  short  of  what  they  see  and  know  ought 
to  be  performed."  The  reason,  he  maintains,  is  that  a  human 
being  can  by  no  amount  of  hard  work  convert  himself  into  a 
machine,  and  by  nothing  short  of  machinery  can  the  operation 
of  billiards  be  brought  to  perfection. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  another  authority,  writing 
nearly  ten  years  later  in  the  same  periodical  (January 
1876),  holds  tiiat  there  is  no  more  beautifully  scientific  game 
than  billiards.  "It  calls  all  the  mental  faculties  into  play, 
to  the  full  as  freely  as  whist,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
memory.''  You  must  be  renrlv,  he  says,  to  shift  and  modify 
vour  combinations,  adaptincr  them  to  each  fresh  situation  of 
jthe  rapidly  rolling  balls.     II  you  hesitate  unduly  you  are  lost» 
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for  m  practice  '  pottering  play '  is  found  to  be  invariably 
auicidah  Yet  you  must  alwajrs  call  the  teachings  of  yonr  former 
experience  into  council.  You  must  look  out  for  what  you  mean 

to  leave,  and  must  feel  your  adversary  as  if  you  were  fencing 
with  him.  Power  of  profound  calculation  is  as  essential  as 
presence  of  miud.^'  Every  skilled  billiard-player,  he  continues, 
must  have  a  sort  of  mathematical  instinct.  He  must  divine 
rather  than  study  tlic  angles  of  incidence  and  rctltHition.  He 
must  allow  for  the  disturbing  iiitiuence  of  the  "  side  "  he  imparts 
by  striking  his  own  ImU  in  a  particular  spot  with  a  peculiar 
motion  of  the  wrist  and  arm.  He  must  estimate  strengths 
with  extreme  nicety — ^not  merely  the  strength  of  his  own  stroke, 
but  the  smoothness  of  the  doth  and  the  elasticity  of  the  cushions. 
"  After  a  variety  of  impacts  and  consequent  rebounds,  he  should 
still  be  able  to  tell  pretty  nearly  where  three  balls  will  be  left 
lying.  Tlion  he  equally  needs  mere  mechanical  gifts;  his  eye 
should  he  sure  and  his  hand  steady.  He  is  all  the  better  for  a 
certain  reach  of  body  that  dispenses  him  from  frequently  em- 
ploying the  rest.  His  grasp  of  the  cue  shoidd  almost  amount 
to  genius — it  should  be  free  and  flexible,  yet  firm.  And  the 
head  and  hand  must  act  in  a  common  sympathy  with  iron 
nerves.  It  is  not  given  to  any  player  to  command  fortune, 
and  the  most  magnificent  game  may  be  foiled  by  balls  clashing 
unexpectedly.  But  if  a  man  is  to  take  leading  rank  among 
masters  of  the  art,  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  he  should  be 
equal  to  any  execution  in  any  emergency. 

The  origin  of  billiards  is  wrapt  in  obscurity.  It  has,  of 
course,  its  myths  and  its  legends.  One  of  the  cleverest  of  these 
was  invented  quite  recently  by  the  Paris  Gaulois.  Tt  claimed 
as  its  authority  a  letter  discovered  in  the  Britisli  Museum 
attributing  the  invention  to  a  London  pawnbroker  named 
William  Eew,  who  flourished  at  some  vague  period  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Kew  not  only  lent  monev,  but  he  sold 
cloth,  and  for  the  latter  purpose  had  a  yard  measure  with 
which  he  used  to  compute  the  amounts.  One  day  to  distract 
himself  he  took  three  round  balls  which  are  the  emblems  of  his 
avuncular  trade,  and  placing  them  on  his  counter  began  to  hit 
them  about  with  the  yard  measure.  He  found  it  made  a  pretty 
game.  He  got  a  kind  of  skill  in  nuiking  one  ball  glance  off  tiie 
other,  and  his  friends  who  saw  him  thus  employed  called  the 
game  Bill's  yard."  It  was  soon  shortened  into  billiard.  But 
the  yard  was  the  instrument  with  whidi  the  balls  were  knocked 
about,  and  the  difficulty  arose  what  to  call  it.  They  called  it 
after  the  name  of  the  pawnbroker — a  Kew. 

Even  the  French  might  not  believe  (his  cock-and-bull  stoiy, 
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but  that  the  meutiou  of  the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  ecu- 
vinces  such  skeptics  as  are  daring. enough  to  doubt  the  ipse  dixit 
of  the  Paris  Ftgaro, 

In  actual  fact  billiards  was  not  an  invention  of  any  one 
human  being.  Like  all  the  other  great  games  of  the  worlds  it 
was  a  gradual  evolution.  It  probably  began  as  an  indiwr 
adaptation  of  the  old  game  of  Dowls  which  was  played  on  a 
green  lawn.  In  winter  and  on  rainy  days  your  sportsman  was 
deprived  of  his  favorite  pastime.  Hence  undoubtedly  sprang  the 
idea  of  bowling  indoors  on  an  imitation  green  lawn.  But  playing 
with  the  hand  at  such  close  quarters  proved  too  easy  for  genuine 
sport,  so  the  cue  was  introduced  to  put  skill  at  a  premium. 
Out  of  this  developed  the  modern  game  of  billiards. 

That  England  was  the  birthplace  of  the  game  may  be  taken 
for  granted.  We  hear  of  it  there  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  then  as  a  well-established  pastime.  Ben  Jonson 
has  the  lines 

Even  nose  and  cheek  withal 
Smooth  as  is  a  billiard-ball. 

And  a  greater  than  Jonson  sent  Cleopatra  to  billiards  in 
his  play  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  doubtless  because  the 
skill  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  cue  was  the  talk  of  all 
Britain.  More  than  two  centuries  later  Byron  wrote — ^no  matter 
of  what: 

You'll  never  guess,  I'll  bet  you  millions  and  milliards. 
It  all  sprang  from  a  harmwM  game  of  billiards. 

The  billiards  of  Byron's  time  was  the  old  English  six-ball 
game,  which  requires  for  a  table  of  full  size  a  room  eighteen 
by  thirty  feet.  This  alone  was  enough  to  restrict  the  game  in 
a  country  like  the  United  States  where  the  twenty-foot  lot  is 
the  rule  and  the  large  house  the  exception.  Brought  into 
general  use  in  America  by  Phelan  and  Collander,  ten  years 
before  the  civil  war,  the  six-pocket  game  reached  its  senith  in 
1859,  when  Phelan  and  Secreiter  played  at  Detroit  their  epoch- 
making  game  of  2000  points  of  four-ball  caroms  on  a  6x12 
six-pocket  table,  won  by  the  former. 

In  September,  1804,  the  carom  table,  now  in  general  use, 
was  first  exliibited  at  a  much-attended  tournament  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  Sansom  Street  Hall,  above  Sixth.  The  newly 
organized  T^nion  League  (Miib  was  just  forming  its  habits  and 
customs,  and  its  new  building  provided  a  home  for  the  game, 
more  famous  in  smateur  contests  than  any  other.  From  1864 
to  the  great  Centennial  tournament  and  on  to  Schaeifer's  early 
trinmphs  and  the  great  runs  of  Sexton  and  SloMon,  billiards 
was  at  its  zenith. 
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Since  SchacfTer  won  the  world  champioiuhip,  and  said  with 
perfect  truth  tliat  in  six  months  he  could  master  the  English 
game,  billiards  has  not  held  its  old  place,  though  it  remains 
one  of  the  world's  great  games.  Tennis,  golf,  and  squash  have 
come  in,  and  more  active  exercise  is  sought  by  men  under 
thirty  than  was  desired  by  their  predecessors  of  the  same  age 
a  generation  ago.  But  American  play  and  the  American  table 
still  femain  in  the  world'a  lead,  and  the  play  in  Philadelphia 
is  better  than  it  ever  was,  aa  more  than  one  amateur  tourna- 
ment has  shown  since  the  great  display  in  1904  made  by  Mr. 
Bolls,  a  Philadelphian. 

A  billiard  table  of  present-day  pattern  can  be  built  in  twenty- 
four  hours  if  carte  blanche  be  given  to  the  manufacturer,  but  to 
get  the  right  effects  he  demands  from  one  month  to  six.  The 
wood,  however,  must  have  gone  through  a  preliminary  seasoning 
for  a  period  of  very  nearly  seven  years.  Kich,  deep  Spanish 
mahogany  is  used,  pollard  oak,  ebony,  and  satin  wood. 

The  handsomest  table  ever  made  in  America  was  for  Mme. 
PattL  It  waa  of  roaewood  and  amaranth  wooda,  with  hand- 
painted  panela.  It  coat  $3000  and  is  now  at  Craig-y-nos,  her 
castle  in  Walea. 

Tables  are  not  alwaya  covered  in  green.  Blue  is  eometimea 
nsed  and  a  pure  olive  green.  The  late  Prince  Leopold  was  the 
first  to  make  use  of  the  latter  color,  and  olive  green  is  known 
to-day  in  the  billiard  world  as  "  Prince  Tjcopold's  color." 

The  balls  also  must  be  well  seasoned  t)efore  they  are  used  for 
play.  Manufacturers  have  incubators  in  which  to  store  them 
that  they  may  undergo  the  drying  process.  Some  incubators 
will  hold  fully  3000  halls.  When  thc^  are  first  made  thev  are 
^ green.''  Solid  ivory  ia  the  only  flatiafactoiy  material;  '^arti- 
ficial balla''  (thoae  made  of  composition)  are  modi  heavier 
and  do  not  wear  well.  Engliah  makers,  to  give  the  red  balls  a 
perfect  color,  steep  them  in  a  decoction  that  is  sometimea 
described  as  the  "guardsman's  bath."  This  is  extracted  from 
the  old  coats  of  "  Tommy  Atkins,"  and  for  billiard  balla  it  ia 
the  finest  scarlet  dye  known. 

In  billiard  cues,  len«rth,  weight  and  balance  are  the  proper 
considerations.  The  wood  proper  is  ash,  with  leather  tips  that 
are  made  by  French  peasants,  and  are  not  procurable  elsewhere 
than  in  France.  Each  cue  is  or  should  be  constructed  so  that 
it  wiU  balance  in  the  middle-  when  placed  acroaa  the  finger. 
For  thia  reason,  the  end  in  the  hand  ia  nanally  of  lighter  wood, 
and  here  some  ornamentation  ia  given.  Beadlike  monldinga 
that  aaaiat  the  hand  in  its  grip  are  preferred.  The  most  ex- 
pensive cues  are  ornamented  with  anccessive  curving  bands  of 
colored  wood  inlaya,  and  theae  are  so  perfectly  joined  that  they 
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are  similar  to  enamels,  the  tfTect  being  that  of  peacock's  eyes. 

Billion.  In  Great  Britain  a  billion  is  reckoned  as  a  million 
millions.  In  the  United  States  it  is  only  a  thousand  millions. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  a  thing  is  bigger  in 
the  old  country  than  in  the  new.  In  France  also  a  billion 
means  a  thousand  millions,  but  there  they  waste  a  word,  for 
ihey  already  have  the  word  milliard  to  designate  this  number. 

Beckoning  the  billion  in  their  own  way,  British  mathe- 
maticians can  indulge  in  an  orgy  of  numerals  and  statistics 
in  order  to  explain  to  the  meanest  intelligence  exactly  what 
that  figure  moans.  Here  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  in  which 
explanation  has  been  put : 

What  is  a  billion?  The  reply  is  very  simple:  a  million 
times  a  million.  This  is  quickly  written,  and  (|iiif'ker  still 
pronouncetl.  But  no  man  is  able  to  count  it.  You  count  100  or 
170  a  minute,  but  let  us  even  suppose  that  you  go  as  far  as  200, 
then  an  hour  will  produce  12,000 ;  a  day,  288,000 ;  and  a  year, 
or  365  days  (for  every  four  years  yon  may  rest  from  counting, 
during  leap-year),  105,120,000.  Let  us  suppose,  now,  thst 
Adam,  at  flio  beginning  of  his  existence,  had  begun  to  count, 
had  continued  to  do  so,  and  was  counting  still — ^he  would  not 
even  now,  according  to  the  usually  supposed  age  of  our  globe,  • 
have  counted  near  enough.  For,  to  connt  a  billion,  he  would 
require  9512  years,  34  days,  5  bours,  and  20  minutes,  according 
to  the  above  nde.  Now,  supposing  we  were  to  allow  tlie  poor 
counter  12  hours  daily  for  rest,  eating,  and  sleeping — he  would 
need  19,024  years,  G8  days,  10  boups,  and  40  minutes  I        •  i 

Even  an  American,  wiUi  his  paltry  thousand  millions  as  a 
basis  for  computation,  can  make  a  most  respectable  diowing. 

Since  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  are  reminded,  only  a  little 
more  than  a  billion  minutes  have  passed  into  history.  If  « 
railway  train  running  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  had  beeft 
at  the  dnwn  of  the  Christian  era  started  around  the  earth  on  a 
straight  track,  it's  object  being  to  run  a  billion  miles  without 
stop,  it  would  have  liren  nccessarv  for  tliat  train  to  circle  the 
earth  40,000  times,  and  it  would  not  have  come  to  the  end  of 
its  journey  until  nearly  New  Year's  eve,  1028 — 10  centuries 
after  Christ  was  born  and  eight  years  after  the  Mayflower  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock.  During  its  frantic  flight  it  will  have  seen 
the  Saviour  live  and  die;  Bome  and  its  marvellous  grandeur 
will  have  risen,  flourished,  and  decayed;  Britain  will  Imve  been 
discovered  and  vanquished  by  the  boats  of  Csesar,  and  London 
and  Paris  will  have  been  built;  kings  and  emperors  will  have 
reigned  and  great  wars  will  have  been  fought:  tbrougbont  the 
middle  ages,  upon  which  history  sheds  but  a  faint  candle-light^ 

• 
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tke  niflbing  train  will  have  sped  on  its  seemingly  interminable 
jonrncj;  Christopher  Colmnbus  will  have  been  bom  and  America 
discovered,  and  not  until  nearly  two  centuries  after  that  great 
western  world  has  been  added  to  the  map  will  the  engine- 
driver  have  closed  the  throttle  and  brou^t  his  machine  to  a 
full  stop  at  his  destination. 

The  wealth  of  Mr.  John  D.  Kockefeller,  the  richest  man 
in  the  world,  has  sometimes  been  computed  at  a  thousand 
million,  or  in  American  notation  a  billion  dollars.  Let  us 
assume  this  to  be  correct,  and  then  imagine  the  world's  richest 
man  sitting  down  to  count  his  ''pile,"  in  supposititious  silver 
dollars.  If  he  had  the  entire  sum  befbre  him  and  could  handle 
it  as  rapidly  as  the  ticks  of  a  watch — about  $5  to  the  second — 
it  would  take  him,  working  day  and  night,  six  years  and  four 
months  to  finish  his  pleasant  task.  Of  course  if  he  worked 
on  n  union  labor  scale  he  would  be  just  19  years  on  the  job. 
In  order  to  have  coined  it  for  this  pastime  the  mint  would  have 
had  to  work  making  dollars  for  '^'i  years  without  pause  day  or 
night 

A  pile  of.  a  thousand  million  dollars  stacked  as  coins  are 
ordinarily  stacked  would  reach  a  height  of  248  miles.  Set 
edge  to  edge  these  dollars  would  form  a  glittering  ribbon 
stretching  from  New  York  to  Salt  Lake  City.  To  coin  the 
dollars  would  require  the  use  of  31,250  tons  of  silver  and  to 
haul  it  to  the  mint  2083  freight  cars,  drawn  by  104  locomotives, 
would  be  necessary,  while  the  combined  length  of  the  trains 
carrying  it  would  be  more  than  14  miles. 

At  the  ordinary'  valuation  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  best 
farming  sections  of  the  country,  a  billionaire  could  buy  a  farm 
as  large  as  the  combined  area  of  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.  If  he  could  buy  land  at  $1  an 
acre  he  could  purchase  all  tiie  territory  of  the  TTnited  States 
east  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico. 

In  the  ordinary  box  of  safety  matches  there  are  50  sticks. 
If  a  consignment  of  one  billion  matches  were  ordered  from  the 
manufacturer,  the  boxes  in  which  they  were  packed  would  make 
a-pilo  l  "-^  miles  in  heijrht.  Pac^kod  in  freight  cars,  they  would 
fill  12  to  the  roofs.  To  box  them  alone,  not  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  lal)or  of  making  and  labeling  the  boxes,  1000  girls 
would  be  kept  busy  a  month,  working  in  eight-hour  shifts. 

On  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  there  are  but  a  com- 
paratively ffew  more  than  a  billion  human  beings,  yet  science 
tells  us  that  for  untold  ages  they  have  been  increasing  with 
steady  x^larity. 

And  yet  Onancfers  speak  glibly  of  a  billion  dollars! 
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Bilciiit.  In  the  year  1560  King  Henri  II,  of  France,  was 
making  a  tour  of  the  provinces  with  his  court  Stopping  at  a 
small  Languedoc  village,  the  local  master-haker  was  commanded 
to  supply  a  cake  which  should  be  not  only  palatable  but  also 
of  a  kind  not  procurable  in  any  other  place. 

The  order  gave  the  master-baker  furiously  to  think,  as  the 
French  idiom  phrases  it.  For  he  was  an  ambitious  man  who 
would  fain  establish  a  reputation.  Therefore  he  thought  day 
and  night,  and  the  more  he  thought  the  less  he  succeeded  in 
puzzling  out  a  new  recipe.  He  mixed  flour,  sugar,  and  milk, 
and  then,  in  despair,  went  away,  seeing  that  nothing  new  could 
come  of  this  mixture,  and  turned  into  the  neai^st  inn  to  drown 
his  disgust  in  a  pot  of  wine. 

His  little  son,  who  was  also  his  apprentice,  remained  alone 
in  the- bakehouse,  and  wondered  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
dough,  since  his  father  had  left  no  instructions.  And  the  father 
did  not  return,  for  ho  had  taken  rather  more  wine  than  was 
good  for  him  and  he  had  fallen  asleep  behind  his  pot.  The  lx)y, 
knowing  that  the  dough  would  spoil  unless  it  was  baked  very 
soon,  decided  at  last  that,  whatever  the  consequences  might  be, 
he  must  act  on  his  own  responsibility  and  do  the  best  he  could. 
So  he  made  the  dough  into  small  round  cakes,  and  put  them 
into  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Presently  he  took  them  out  again, 
and  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  tlie  cakes  would  look  much 
better  glazed.  Therefore  he  put  a  glaxe  on  them,  and  pushed 
them  back  into  the  oven. 

He  was  just  about  to  take  them  out  again  when  his  father 
came  hurrying  in,  pave  a  quick  glance  round,  and  asked,  "  \Vliere 
is  the  dough  I  prepared  before  I  went  out?"  "Here  it  is. 
Father.  I  have  made  it  into  little  cakes,  and  they  have  been 
baked  twice"  (bh  niiis),  said  the  lad.  The  father,  in  a  fury, 
raged  around  tlie  bakehouse,  then  took  up  one  of  the  little  cakes, 
put  it  into  his  mouth,  and — ^was  ddighted,  for  the  boy  had 
invented  by  a  mere  chance  a  cake  which  the  father  had  vainly 
tried  to  produce.  The  little  bis-cuit  became  the  national  cake 
of  France,  and  has  kept  its  name  and  fame  to  this  day. 

In  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Olohe  the  following  record  appeared 
in  the  issue  for  October  28,  1911: 

A  unique  "world's  ohnmpionship "  U  held  by  Will  8.  Gabel,  of 
Beloit,  Kan.,  secretary  of  the  Mitchell  County  Statewide  Pair  AMoeia- 
tion.  Mr.  Oabel  claims  the  world's  tbort-time  ehampiomhip  in  tram- 
forming  Btmnding  fimin  to  **  liglit "  Uieiiita.  HU  record  is  SO  mimites 
flat 

Mr.  Gabel's  record  was  made  with  the  aid  of  his  motor  car,  and 
the  wheat  in  the  proeese  paased  throuah  all  the  ordinary  stagei  tlie 
field,  header  lax,  thrasher,  mill,  and  htknf—M  in  SO  ninntes. 
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''Some  of  UB  farmers jKot  into  a  discuMion  as  to  how  quickly  this 
eoQld  be  done,"  mid  Hr.  Gebel.  "It  aroae  over  mn  artiele  In  m  tutm 

journal  which  stated  that  some  one  had  done  it  in  just  an  hour.  I 
thought  I  could  beat  that,  despite  the  fact  that  ngr  farm  wma  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  mill. 

"  I  made  arrangements  with  the  harvestm,  miUera,  nnd  an  uptown 
baker.  The  header  entered  the  wheat  field  on  my  farm  at  3:  14  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon — this  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  After  one  minute  we 
gathered  the  heads  from  the  box  and  carried  them  to  a  threshing  mv 
cbine,  which  was  under  full  steam  in  the  same  field.  After  another 
minute  the  wheat  was  threshed.  About  half  a  bushel  was  sacked.  We 
placed  it  in  the  motor  car  and  made  quick  time  to  the  door  of  the  mill, 
a  mile  and  a  balf  from  my  farm. 

"  The  mill  hands  grabbed  the  sack  and  pound  it  into  the  feed  pipe 
just  above  the  rollers.  In  three  minutes  it  was  crushed  and  sifted.  At 
3:29  o'clock  we  hastened  with  the  flour  in  the  motor  car  to  a  bakery, 
thrw  Uoeks  away.  Fmtrteen  minvtet  later  the  baker  palled  from  the 
oven  tile  smoking  hot  light  biscuits,  all  ready  to  eat.  It  was  just  3:  44 
o'clock  when  the  first  bite  was  taken,  or  half  an  hour  to  the  minute 
from  the  time  the  grain  was  standing  in  the  field." 

Mr.  Oabel  sajs  that  he  has  ittveatigated  earefulty  and  ia  pooitive 
that  he  established  a  world's  record.  A  Nebraska  farmer  has  a  record 
of  16  minutes,  but  he  ground  the  wheat  in  a  coffee  grinder  in  the  field 
and  baked  it  in  the  field.  This  record  is  outlawed  because  he  did  not 
pua  through  the  oidlnniy  procesa  and  the  product  waea't  real  flour. 

Blackleg.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Being 
a  slang — or,  more  properly  a  Rporting — term,  its  origin  in  its 
metaphorical  and  opprobrious  signification  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
Worcester's  and  Webster's  dictionaries  define  it  as  a  notorious 
cheat  and  gambler/'  ''a  sharper  at  race-courses/'  Johnson 
(Latham's  edition)  quotes  from  Byron's  ^  Hints  tma 
Horace": — 

Fool'd,  pillaged,  dunn'd,  he  wastes  his  term  awi^. 
And,  unexpell'd.  perhaps  retires  M.  A.; 
Master  of  Artal  as  hells  and  dubs  proclaim, 
Where  searee  a  Madc1«g  bears  a  brighter  namet 

According  to  the  same  authority  a  "leg"  in  sporting  lan- 
guage means  a  "  person  who  bets  on  races  without  himself 
running  horses/' — that  is,  the  vast  majority  of  race  bettors. 
«He  likes/'  says  Thackeray  in  the  "Book  of  Snobs,"  "to 
announce  at  Hummer's  that  he  is  going  to  run  down  to  spend 
Saturday  and  Sunday  in  a  friendly  way  with  Hocus,  the  le^, 
at  his  little  hex  near  Epsom.  It  is  also  suggested  that  there  is 
aoma  connection  between  ''leg"  and  bail"  and  the  Terb 
to  "levant/' — ^that  is,  to  elope  without  paying.  According  to 
Wright,  the  term  ''blackleg"  is  used  in  Scotland  to  denote  " a 
person  employed  to  carry  a  message  from  on6  lover  to  another." 
Mr.  Raikcs  and  his  loving  public  should  take  note.  Dr.  Murray 
connects  "blackleg"  with  "blackneb."    The  latter  term  im- 
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plied    a  person  charged  with  democratic  sympathies     at  tl 
time  of  the  French  rerolution,  or  one  viewed  generally  as  b«i 
disaffected  to  government.    Thus,  in  Scott's  ^Antiquary 
(1816)  we  find    Take  care,  Monkbams!  we  shall  set  you  do 
amon^  the  Uacknebs  by  and  by.'' 

Bfotting-paper.    The  use  to  which  this  material  can  bt 
put  was  discovered  by  mere  accident.    One  day  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  ordinary  paper  was  being  made  in  a  mill  in 
Berkshire,  England.    A  careless  workman  forgot  to  put  in  tbe 
sizing,  and  the  whole  lot  went  to  apparent  waste.  Shortly 
afterward  the  angry  proprietor,  having  sufficiently  relieved  his 
outraged  feelings,  sat  down  to  write  a  note.   He  deemed  some 
of  the  condemned  paper  would  be  good  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose.   To  his  renewed  annoyance,  the  ink  spread  all  over  the 
surface.    Suddenly  the  thought  flashed  over  his  mind  that  this 
pajKT  would  do  for  drying  ink,  in  lien  of  the  sand  then  uni- 
versally used.    Ex]HTiments  proved  tliat  he  was  right.  He 
disposed  of  his  entire  damaged  stock  under  the  advertised  name 
of  blotting-paper.    His  success  led  to  the  general  use  of  paper 
of  this  sort.    At  first  it  was  always  pink  in  color,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  red  rags  were  used.    Red  was  a  fast  color  and 
difficult  to  bleach.   Tlierofore  it  was  of  little  value  in  the  manu- 
facture of  writing-pa])er.    But  red  (or  ])ink,  as  it  developed 
into  when  run  through  the  machinery)  was  as  satisfactory  as 
any  other  color  for  blotting  purposes.   Here,  then,  was  a  method 
of  utilizing  apparently  useless  material.    For  a  long  time  pink 
was  the  predominant  color  in  blotting-paper.    The  reason  why 
this  sort  of  paper  dries  up  ink  is  that  it  is  a  mere  mass  of  hair- 
like tubes  that  suck  up  liquid  by  capillary  attraction.    Put  a 
fine  glass  tube  into  water,  and  you  will  find  that  the  liquid  will 
rise  in  it,  owing  to  this  same  principle  of  capillary  attraction. 
The  art  of  manufacturing  blotting-paper  has  been  carried  so 
far  that  the  product  possesses  extremely  abeori>ent  qualities. 

The  United  States  Senate  and  the  British  Parliament  are 
said  to  be  the  only  bodies  in  the  world  that  still  cling  to  the 
use  of  sand  in  lieu  of  blotting-paper.  The  Soiate  sand,  known 
as  black  sand,  comes  from  a  mine  near  Pittsburgh.  It  costs 
$2  a  quart,  but  one  quart  lasts  two  years.  On  the  desk  of 
every  senator  stands  a  little  sand-shaker,  reinforced  by  a' 
package  of  blotting-paper,  liie  latter  costing  one  cent  a  packsge. 
"It  is  an  amusing  fact,"  says  the  Associated  Sunday  Magamn99 
for  March,  1908,  "  that  old  senators,  whom  one  would  expect 
to  find  old*fashioned,  generally  use  modem  blotters,  while  young 
senators,  like  Mr.  Beveridge,  m  scrupulous  in  their  use  oi 

■And  ^   ,    .  '■  V''^*^  "  • 
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Blue.  This  color  was  first  assumed  in  England  by  the 
Coveuanters,  in  opposition  to  the  scarlet  badge  of  Charles  I, 
and  WI8,  therefore,  adopted  by  the  soldiers  of  Lesley  and 
MantroBe  in  1639.  Its  adoption  is  a  piece  of  leligious  pedantry, 
the  precept  being  taken  from  Nnmbers  xw,  88:  ''Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  tell  them  to  make  to  themselves 
fringes  on  the  borders  of  their  garments,  putting  in  them 
ribbons  of  blue."  This  color  was  also  a  party  distinction  in 
Rome,  for,  in  the  factions  of  the  Circus  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
the  emperor,  Anastasius,  secretly  favored  the  Greens  while 
Justinian  openly  protected  the  Blues.  The  latter,  therefore, 
became  the  emblem  of  loyalty,  the  former  of  disaffection,  and, 
for  some  other  unknown  reason,  the  Blues  were  regarded  as 
the  party  of  the  established  and  orthodox  Church.  The  impu- 
tation of  heresy  cast  against  the  others  served  as  a  petext  for 
every  act  of  oppression.  James  III  granted  to  uie  city  of 
Edinburgh  a  banner,  still  esteemed  a  sort  of  palladium  and 
called,  from  its  color,  the  Blue  Blanket.  The  True  Bine  dye 
was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Scott,  in  1802. 

Blue  Flower,  Blue  Rose.  The  blue  flower  ("  die  blaue 
Bliime")  was  the  mystic  symbol  of  the  German  Romantic 
School,  representing  the  nameless  longings,  the  unsated  heart 
hunger,  the  dim  aspirations  of  the  poet  reaching  out  towards 
the  unattainable  with  a  vague  sense  of  kinship  to  the  infinite 
and  a  consequent  dissatisfaction  at  every  form  of  merely  ma- 
terial happiness.  In  ^Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,"  a  sjrmpto- 
matic  emanation  from  this  phase  of  Teutonic  idealism,  Friedrich 
von  Hardenberg  (who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Novalis)  makes 
his  titular  hero  start  on  the  quest  for  this  emblematical  flower. 

*  The  blue  flower/  says  Heinrich,  '  is  what  I  long  for.  Such 
wHd  passion  for  a  flower*  was  never  heard  of ;  I  would  fancy  I 
was  mad  if  I  did  not  think  with  such  perfect  clearness/  Fall- 
ing into  sweet  sluml)er,  he  dreamed  of  indescribable  adventures. 
He  found  himself  on  the  margin  of  a  spring.  Dark  blue  rocks 
with  many-colored  veins  rose  at  a  distance;  the  sky  was  black 
blue,  and  altogether  pure.  But  what  attracted  him  infinitely 
most  was  a  higli,  light-blue  flower,  whieh  stood  close  by  the 
spring,  touching  it  with  its  broad  glittering  leaves.  Bound 
it  stood  innumerable  flowers  of  all  colors,  and  the  sweetest  per- 
fume filled  the  air.  He  saw  nothing  but  the  hlue  flower,  and 
gazed  on  it  long  with  nameless  tenderness.  All  at  once  it 
began  to  move  and  change;  the  leaves  grew  more  resplendent, 
and  clasped  themselves  round  the  waxinsr  stem  ;  the  flower  hcnt 
itself  towards  him.  and  the  petals  shower!  like  a  lihie  spreading 
ruff,  in  which  hovered  a  lovely  face    (Carlyle's  Trans.). 
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AlphoDfle  Karr,  the  well-known  French  writer,  who  was 
something  of  a  romantieirt  himaeU,  transformed  the  abstract 
blue  flower  into  '^une  rose  bleue/'  and  gave  it  a  permanent 
place  in  French  literature.  For  many  years  he  resided  at  Nice, 
where  he  combined- literary  labor  with  the  enthusiastic  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers.  Many  new  varieties  that  bear  bis  name  were 
the  result  of  his  ingenuity  and  skill 

His  ineffectual  effort  to  produce  a  botanical  blue  rose  doubt- 
less made  the  expreseion  Bcem  to  him  peculiarly  fitting  when 
applied  to  immaterial  aspirations.  He  introduced  it  into  the 
very  title  of  "  IjOs  Roses  Noires  et  les  Roses  Bleues."  There 
was  only  a  blue  rose  there,"  he  says,  "  that  is  to  say,  a  rose 
which  one  dreams  of  but  never  gathers/'  And  again,  in  La 
Promenade  des  AnglaiSy'^  he  writ^  **  Many  autfaora  have  spoken 
of  a  sky-blue  rose  very  common,  as  they  assert,  in  Italy,  where 
they  themselves  have  seen  it.  To-day  it  is  absolutely  unknown, 
and  everything  points  to  the  certainty  that  it  never  existed." 

An  Englishwoman  borrowed  Karros  phrase  and  made  it  the 
title  of  her  novel  "Blue  Roses"  (Tjonaon,  1877),  whose  tem- 
porary vogue  acclimated  the  unknown  flower  in  British  t^oil. 
The  dedication,  To  Any  Reader,"  runs  as  follows:  "Whoever 
or  whatever,  you  may  be,  I  am  sure  that  you  also  have  had 
some  ungrasped  ideal,  some  illusor}'  hope,  some  golden  dream, 
some  will  o'  the  wisp  of  the  heart.  I  dedicate  this  book  to-day 
to  your  blue  roses  and  mine.^ 

As  an  actual  possibilihr,  an  ideal  of  horticultural  ambition, 
the  blue  rose  has  haunted  the  dreams  of  hard-headed  men  of 
science.  A  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Bichmond,  Virginia,  has  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  presenting  the  world  with  this  phe- 
nomenon. For  nearly  twopcore  years  he  has  deemed  it  an 
imminent  possibility.  Nor  does  that  floral  wonderworker  Luther 
Burbank  say  him  nay. 

"  Some  day,  surely,"  Burbank  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  the  blue  rose  will  be  developed.  In  our  day  we  are  only  mak- 
ing a  beginning.^ 

On  the  other  hand  M.  De  Candolle  claimed  that  it  would 
be  impossfl>le  to  produce  the  rose  in  a  blue  variety.  Tellow  and 
blue,  he  argued,  are  fundamental  tvpes  of  color  in  flowers. 
They  are  antagonistic  and  exclude  each  other.  Cultivation  may- 
change  yellow  to  red  or  white,  but  never  to  blue.  And  bluis 
may  become  red,  but  never  yellow.  Havinpr  already  a  yellow 
rofse.  we  must  necessarily  foreco  tbe  blue  one, — nt  least  until 
such  time  a<  the  Zoolorrieal  Swietv  has  produced  a  phoenix. 

"NTevertbeless,  it  is  worth  while  eontinuinsr  the  experiment. 
A  large  standing  premium  has  been  offered  hy  the  Horticultural 
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Society  of  Pari«  for  the  first  genuine  bine  roee  that  is  presented 
to  them. 

Boa  Constrictor.  The  specific  name  of  a  large  tropical 
American  serpent.  Linnaeus  erroneously  believed  it  to  be  the 
largest  of  the  boa  family  (a  distinction  properly  belonging  to 
the  python),  and  the  name  has  taken  hold  of  the  popular  fancy 
as  that  of  the  largest  and  most  terrible  of  all  serpents.  It  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  anv  great  crashing  snake,  whether  a  boa 
or  a  python.  Bnt  the  former  is  an  exclusive  denizen  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  its  range  being  from  tropical  Mexico  to 
Brazil,  while  tiie  python  proper  inhabits  Africa  and  India. 
The  boa  rarely  exceeds  15  feet  in  length;  the  python  some- 
times reaches  30  feet.  The  python  is  savage  and  not  easily 
tamed;  the  boa,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  verj'  gentle  disposition, 
and  readily  domesticates  itself  in  the  palm  or  reed-thatched 
huts  of  the  natives,  where  it  hunts  rats  during  the  night. 

In  November,  1911,  England  was  excited  by  the  news  that 
tiro  favorite  boa  conatricton  in  the  Be|^t^8  Park  had  met  ivith 
a  aad  accident,  which  at  first  looked  like  mnrder  and  cannibal- 
ism. In  short,  one  had  swallowed  the  other  overnight. 

"The  two  serpents,'*  said  the  New  York  World  in  a  cable 
dispatch,  "  had  lived  amicably  together  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 
They  were  of  the  same  species,  but  one  was  nine  feet  long  and 
the  other  eleven.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  larger  one  intended 
to  eat  the  other,  and  they  are  still  less  likely  to  have  quarrelled; 
snakes  are,  betwetm  themselves,  peaceable  and  gentle  animals. 
Both  were  usually  fed  with  pigeons.  One  afternoon  their 
keeper  had  placed  two  birds— one  for  each  serpent — in  the 
leased  apartment,  15  feet  by  6  feet,  which  was  the  boa  con- 
strictors' dwelling. 

"The  bigger  serpent,  haying  quickly  swallowed  his  own 
appointed  meal,  obaerred  the  second  pigeon  visibly  sticking  in 
the  jaws  of  his  messmate.  He  perhaps  only  thoufrht  of  taking 
a  playful  bite  out  of  it.  The  keeper  had  left  them,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that,  both  the  serpents  having  got  tlieir  tooth 
fastened  in  the  pigeon's  bones,  neither  could  withdraw.  At  last 
the  larger  one  swallowed  the  other.  An  explanation  has  been 
found  in  the  peculiar  structure  and  action  of  the  joints  of  the 
serpent^t  Jawiranea.  Wo  are  told  that  this  gorging  boa  con- 
stnctor,  though  his  body  is  swollen  to  threefold  bnlk,  having  a 
brother  reptile  inside,  down  to  within  twenty-four  inches  of  his 
tafl,  will  not  die  of  surfeit;  but  he  will  haTC  to  eat  nothing 
more  for  the  next  four  or  five  months." 

Boomerang.  This  curious  weanon.  peeulinr  to  the  natives 
of  Australia,  is  a  piece  of  carved  wood,  30  or  40  inches  long> 
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pointed  at  both  ends,  and  curved  almost  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  The  mode  of  using, it  is  as  singular  as  the  weapon 
itself.  Ask  a  black  to  throw  it  so  that  it  will  fall  at  liis  feet, 
and  away  it  will  go  for  fully  10  yards  in  front  of  him,  skimming 
along  the  ground  at  3  or  4  feet  from  the  surface,  then  suddenly 
rise  in  the  air  to  the  height  of  40  or  60  feet,  deBcribe  a  curve, 
and  finally  drop  at  the  £et  of  the  thrower.  During  its  course 
it  revolves  with  great  rapidity  and  with  a  whizsing  noise;  la 
an  expert  hand  the  boomerang  is  a  formidable  weapon,  striking 
without  revealing  the  presence  of  the  projector,  and  shooting 
round  a  corner,  if  need  be,  like  the  Irishman's  gun.  But  it  is 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  novice,  as  it  may  return  and  strike 
the  thrower.  Hence  the  frequent  application  to  the  boomerang 
of  the  Shakespearean  words: 

Tis  the  8pori  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard. 

All  this  is  marvellonB  enough;  but  the  marvel  has  grown 

to  preposterous  dimensions  at  the  hands  of  credulous  or  too 
imaginative  travellers.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  an  expert 
can  throw  a  boomerang  so  that  it  will  kill  an  enemy  behind  a 
tree  and  then  hustle  back  to  its  owner,  wlio  stands  ready  to 
hurl  it  on  a  fresh  mission  of  carnage.  We  are  assured  that  a 
ilock  of  cockatoos,  speeding  in  intricate  g}'ration8  through  the 
air  to  avoid  a  hnnter,  is  pursued  at  every  torn  by  this  erratic 
weapon,  which  strikes  down  a  doaen  or  more  and  so  returns 
to  the  hand  that  threw  it.  Old  wives'  fables  these,  at  which 
Australians  laugh.  The  war  boomerang  is  not  made  for  return. 
It  is  only  slightly  bent;  it  goes  hopping  and  bounding  along 
the  oartli  like  a  hoop,  and,  where  it  strikes,  it  wounds  or  kills, 
and  there's  an  end  on't.  The  return  boomerang  is  used  only 
in  light  hunting  or  in  sport,  anfl,  though  it  might  give  a  man 
a  painful  rap,  it  eould  not  seriously  injure  him.  It  is  true 
that  a  native,  if  he  saw  a  floi^k  of  cockatoos  or  any  other  birds 
flying  by  him  in  a  straight  course,  could  cast  his  weapon  so  as 
to  come  upon  their  manoeuvres  at  a  given  point,  ana  perhaps 
knock  one  down;  but  his  boomerang  would  drop  too,  having 
no  power  of  flight  after  it  has  struck  anything. 

The  boomerang  is  sufiiciently  remarkable  without  being 
looked  on  as  a  long-bow  and  drawn  by  eveiy  tourist  in  the 
colonies. 

It  is  an  uncanny  instrument;  its  movonionts  are  so  unex- 
pected and  out  of  reason  that  it  seems  to  be  alive  and  to  take  a 
savage  delight  in  strantro  shoots  and  dashes,  wbich  make  the 
tenderfoot  dodge  every  time  it  turns,  lest  it  should  hit  him  on 
the  head. 
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AnothcT  yarn,  that  the  Australian  black  throws  the  boomer- 
ang with  his  i)ack  to  the  object  he  desires  to  hit,  is  a  piece  off 
the  same  cloth  as  the  others.  An  expert  throwet  can  cauae 
bk  boomerang  to  shoot  behind  him  after  ft  short  pretiminaiy 
excursion  in  fronts  and  come  very  near  a  given  object,  but  if  he 
wants  to  hit  anything,  either  m  hunting  or  war,  he  doesn't 
fool  away  his  time  with  the  retunx  boomerang:,  but  throws  the 
heavy,  nearly  straight  ono,  which  goes  direct  to  the  mark  with- 
out any  flourishes.  Such  is  the  boomeran<r — a  two-formed 
ntensil,  with  one  shape  for  business,  the  other  for  sport. 

Boot-jack.  An  implement  for  removing  shoes  and  especially 
boots,  which  has  gone  out  of  date  since  the  virtual  disappearance 
of  the  latter  from  urban  life.  This  is  how  the  New  Yotk 
Evening  Telegram  makes  "  an  old-timer  "  speak  of  it,  even  ao 
far  back  as  1890: 

• 

Tlie  reign  of  the  boot-jack  has  been  coincident  with  that  of  the 
fomiatioB  rad  advancement  of  our  country.  I  can  cosily  rccAlI,  as  I 
presume  nearly  all  old  men  can.  the  time  when  the  iKwt  juck  was 
supreme  in  every  household.  This  faithful  servant  held  a  place  of 
honor  beside  each  hearih-etone.  That  waa  before  the  days  of  railrmida, 
tel^^phSt  and  telephones.  In  that  earlier  day  the  usual  means  of 
travelling  was  on  horseback  or  by  stage-coach.  Every  man  wnrf  boots, 
either  as  a  gentleman  of  fashion,  a  military  officer,  or  as  a  horseman. 
All  lahor  was  by  hand;  the  tailor,  the  cobbler,  the  candle*maker,. and 
all  the  rest  hnd  their  assured  places  in  the  community.  I?ut  the  time 
was  fast  approaching  w*hen,  with  the  increasing  cnterprinc  of  the  times, 
the  boot-jack  was  to  be  dethroned.  One  invention  after  another,  one 
machine  after  another,  one  discovery  after  another,  all  these-  combined 
to  drive  the  craftsmen  more  and  more  from  their  former  vantage  ground 
and  to  prepare  the  boot- jack  for  its  nameless  grave.  People  began  to 
patronize  machine  goods.  At  last  eame  Ckiodyear's  inventions,  revolu- 
tionizing the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  The  taste  of  the  age  changed, 
too.  Hoots  M-ere  found  to  W  clumsy,  stiff,  uncomfortable,  and  heaven 
knows  what  besides.  Sha<  H  came  into  favor  on  every  side.  In  the  re- 
generacy  of  the  martial  spirit  of  our  people,  in  the  freaks  of  fashion, 
and  in  the  revolutionary  methods  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  the 
boot-jack  of  oiir  daddies  met  its  death.  The  reign  of  the  boot-jack  is 
over.  Well,  what  of  it?  Nothing.  Only  a  few  of  us  old  fogies  seem 
to  notice  the  change.  We  cling  to  our  boots  as  we  do  to  the  spirit  d 
the  pnst.  We  shall  in  all  prohalulity  die  with  our  1kmi(«  on,  for  the 
habit  has  now  grown  on  us  too  strong  to  be  lightly  cast  aside.  But  in 
the  decline  of  the  boot-jack  the  old-timer  may  note  the  so-called  progress 
of  his  age.  Do  you  really  think  we  have  progr^sedT  Progressed 
whither?  We  make  more  noise  and  bustle,  and  we  sputter  around  more 
than  we  did  a  generation  ago — but  what  does  that  signify?  It  has  been 
rightly  said  that  an  Ameriean  knows  the  priee  of  eversrthing  and  the 
value  of  nothing — ancf  in  the  latter  ola^^s  I  am  sure  all  old-timers,  like 
mvHelf,  will  place  the  ruthless  dethronement  of  the  familiar  boot-jack 
of  our  daddies. 

Boston  Common.  Xot  every  one  knows  that  thoro  was  onro 
a    spinning  school "  on  Boston  Common.    Winsor'a  Memorial 
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Histonr  of  Boston  leoords  that,  upon  the  arriTal  in  Boeton  of 
■ome  Iriih  spinners  and  weavers,  a  spinning  erase  took  pce^ 
aeasion  of  the  town,  ''and  the  women,  young  and  old,  hi^ 
and  low,  rieh  and  poor,  flocked  into  the  spinning  school,  whld^ 
for  want  of  better  quarterly  was  set  np  in  the  Gommon,  in  tiio 
open  air.  Here  the  whirr  of  tiidr  wheels  was  heard  from 
morning  to  night^  Thirty-five  years  later  the  Society  for 
Enoonraging  Industry  and  Employing  the  Poor  again  used  the 
Common  as  a  spinning  school,  about  three  hundred  joung 
women  appearing  there,  seated  at  their  wheels,  as  a  sort  of 
example  and  advertisement. 

Bow  Bella.  A  chime  of  hells  attached  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  or  Bow  church,  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  ancient 
city  of  London.  Hence  your  true  cockney  has  ever  been  held 
to  he  one  bom  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells.  According  to  Fynea 
Moryson,  ''the  Londoners,  and  all  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
Bells,  are  in  reproach  called  Cockneys  and  eaters  of  buttered 
toasts."  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  speak  of  Bow  Bell  suckers,'* 
i.e.,  "  children  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells."  Anthony 
Clod,  a  countrj-man,  nfldressing  Oettings,  a  citizen,  in  Shirley's 
"Contention  for  Honour  and  Riches,  says,  Thou  !iest,  and 
I  am  none  of  thy  countryman :  I  was  born  out  of  the  sound  of 
your  pancake  bell,"  meaning  the  bell  rung  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
when  pancakes  were  in  request,  as  they  still  are,  and  the  London 
apprentices  held  a  riotous  holiday. 

**In  the  year  1469 (says  Stow),  it  was  ordained  by  a  Common 
Council  that  the  Bow  Bells  should  be  ni^ifhtly  rung  at  nine  of 
the  clock.  Shortly  after,  John  Donne,  mercer,  by  his  testament, 
dated  1472,  gave  to  the  parson  and  churchwardens  two  tene- 
ments in  Hosier-lane  (now  Bow-lane)  to  the  maintenance  of 
Bow  Bell,  the  same  to  be  rung  as  aforesaid,  and  other  things 
to  be  observed,  as  by  the  will  appeareth.  This  Bell  being 
usually  rung  somewhat  late,  as  seemed  to  the  young  men, 
'prentices,  and  others  in  Cheap,  they  made  and  set  up  a  rhyme 
against  the  clerk  as  foUoweth:-— 

Clarke  of  the  Bow  hell,  witb  the  yellow  lookes, 
For  thy  late  ringing  thy  head  shall  have  knockes. 

Aa  well  as  the  clerk's  reply — 

Children  of  Cheape,  Imld  you  nil  still, 

For  you  shall  have  the  Bow  bell  rung  at  your  will. 

William  Copeland,  churchwarden,  either  gare  a  new  bell  for 
thia  purpose,  or  caused  the  old  one  to  be  recast  in  1515— Weeper 
eaya  the  former/' 
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The  riiigiug  of  Bow  Bell  at  nine  p.m.,  a  custom  observed 
to  the  present  day,  is  a  vestige  of  the  Norman  curfew  (see 
Walsh,  CurioriiieB  af  Popular  CuHom$,  m.),  Simiiltuie> 
ousl}  with  the  ringing,  lights  were  ordered  to  be  eihiMted  in 
the  steeple  and  remain  there  during  the  m^t,  to  direct  the 
traveller  towards  London. 

Bow  church,  in  the  words  of  old  Stow,  "  for  divers  accidents 
happening  there,  hath  been  made  more  famous  than  any  other 
parish  church  of  the  whole  city  or  suburbs/*  If  not  originally 
a  Boman  temple,  as  was  once  believed,  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
churches  built  by  the  Norman  conquerors  of  England.  It  was 
at  one  time  garrisoned  and  besieged;  it  was  afterward  the 
scene  of  an  a^isassiuatiun,  it  was  ravaged  by  storms.  Stow  did 
not  live  to  see  the  greatest  disaster  of  all,  when  chnrch,  steeple, 
and  bells  were  ntterlv  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  steeple, 
finished  in  1GT9,  had  been  prepared  for  12  bells,  but,  funds 
running  short,  only  8  were  placed.  In  1739  it  was  found  neces* 
eary  to  repair  a  crack  in  the  Great  Bell  at  a  cost  of  £290.  In 
1758  a  committee  of  "several  respectable  citizens"  presented  a 
petition  to  tiie  vestry,  setting  forth  that  on  all  public  occasions 
the  Bells  of  Bow  are  particularly  employed,  that  the  tenor  hell 
is  the  completest  in  Europe,  but  the  other  seven  are  very  much 
inferior,  and  by  no  means  suitable  to  the  said  tenor.  ^Tour 
petitioners,  therefore,  reauest  that  ther  may  be  allowed,  at  their 
own  expense,  to  recast  tne  seven  smaller  bells,  and  to  add  two 
trebles.**  Accordingly,  the  set  of  ten  bells  was  completed  by 
subscription,  and  was  first  rung  June  4,  1762,  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  King  George  III. — Stow's  Chronicles  of  London; 
Cunninqham's  Hand-book  of  London;  Timbs'  Curiosities  of 
London. 

Bowie-knife,  an  implement  fonnerly  much  used,  both  in 
warfare  and  in  hunting,  by  the  frontiersmen  of  the  Southwest 
States  in  America.  It  was  the  invention  of  James  Bowie,  one 
of  the  most  notorious  of  these  gentry.  Bom  in  Logan  CSounty, 
Kentucky,  in  1796,  his  family  moved  to  Louisiana  in  his  boy* 
hood.  In  1814  he  purchased  a  small  plantation  known  as  the 
Bayou  Terrebonne,  where  he  lived  by  lumbering,  fishing,  and 
hunting  until  he  discovered  a  method,  legal  after  a  fashion,  but 
not  too  scrupulously  honest,  of  making  a  small  fortune  out  of 
negroes.  The  United  States  had  recently  abolished  the  slave- 
trade.  All  Africans  brought  surreptitiously  into  the  country 
in  violation  of  the  statutes  were  subject  to  confiscation  and 
sale,  ono-half  the  purchase  monev  proine  to  the  authorities,  the 
other  half  to  the  informer.    Bowie,  with  his  brother  and  two 
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other  partners,  bought  negroes  at  a  dollar  a  pound  from 
slave  ships  of  tiie  pirate  Lafitte,  as  he  hove  to  outside  of  New 
Orleans.  Then  they  informed  upon  themselves,  bid  in  tlie 
slaves  when  seized  and  sold,  got  back  half  the  money  they  bad 

paid,  and  found  themselves  free  to  offer  their  purchases  where 
they  willed.  Once  lawfully  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
JStates,  the  blacks  became  marketable  property.  The  protits 
were  enormous.  Few  people  bid  against  the  partners  at  the 
auctions;  the  slaves  wen*  consiMiuently  admitted  at  a  nominal 
expense,  and  found  ready  sale  in  the  open  market  at  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  a})i«'ce.  Much  of  the  profit 
was  Rpent  in  riotous  living  in  ^ew  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and 
Natchez,  Mississippi. 

Kiotous  living  involved  frtKjuent  tavern  brawls.  Bowie  is 
said  to  have  invented  his  knife  while  confined  to  his  bed  from 
the  effects  of  a  wound  received  in  some  such  brawl.  Being  a 
man  of  much  mechanical  ingenuity,  he  whittled  from  a  piece  of 
white  pine  the  model  of  a  hunting-knife,  whiih  he  sent  to  two 
brothers  named  Blackman^  in  the  city  of  Natchez,  and  told  them 
to  spare  no  expense  in  makine  a  duplicate  of  it  in  steel.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  dreaded  bowie-knife.  It  was  made  from  a 
large  sawrmill  file,  and  had  a  two-edged  blade,  nine  inches  lo^g, 
of  a  faintly  curved  ontltne,  and  thick  enough  at  the  back  where 
it  joined  the  handle  to  serve  for  sturdy  hammering.  Bowie  had 
ft  neat  spring  sheath  made  to  enclose  the  knife.  This  he  wore 
constantly  at  his  belt. 

He  fonnd  himself  in  constant  need  of  the  weapon.  One  of 
his  fiercest  neighbors  at  the  Bayou  Terrebonne  was  a  Spaniard 
who  repeatedly  annoyed  the  Colonel  with  petty  insults.  At 
last  his  conduct  became  so  unbearable  that  Bowie  challenged 
liim.  In  accepting,  the  hidalgo  naniod  knives  as  the  weapons 
to  be  used,  and  also  stipulated  that  the  combatants  were  to  be 
seated  fare  to  face  astride  of  a  trestle,  the  four  legs  of  the 
trestle  to  be  buried  about  a  foot  in  the  earth,  so  that  it  could 
not  by  any  possibility  be  overturned.  Each  of  the  principals 
was  permitted  to  use  whatever  kind  of  knife  he  iinght  select. 
When  the  combatants  met,  Bowie*s  knife  excited  the  ridicule  of 
his  adversary.  The  result,  however,  proved  the  superiority  of 
the  **  bowie  over  the  lonir  S])anish  hunting  knife  worn  by  his 
adversary.    The  men  took  their  seats  on  the  trestle,  both  naked 

the  waist.  .\t  the  si<:nal  the  Spaniard  drew  hack  his  arm  to 
make  a  hinge.  Bowie  instantly  tlinist  his  knife  straight  forward 
into  the  other's  body,  and,  drawing  it  quickly  across,  disem- 
.bowelled  him  l>efore  he  realized  he  had  been  struck.  Bowie 
presented  the  knife  used  in  this  duel  to  Edwin  Forrest,  who 
always  wore  it  when  he  played  "  Metamora.'^ 
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A  more  memorable  affair  was  Bowie's  fight  with  a  certain 
Colonel  Norris  Wright.  After  long  bickerings  it  had  been 
agreed  that  each  should  fetch  a  dozen  friends  with  him  to  the 
levee  opposite  Natchez  and  there  end  the  feud  with  pistols. 
The  batue  was  to  have  been  fought  out  between  detachments 
of  threes,  who  were  to  succeed  one  another,  bnt  the  actual 
event  developed  into  a  general  meUe  after  the  first  i^ot,  the 
combatants  using  knives  and  pistols  indiscriminately.  Seven 
had  been  JciUed,  Bowie  had  been  borne  down  to  earth,  des- 
perately wounded,  as  an  apparent  eighth,  when  he  managed 
to  bury  his  knifo  in  the  heart  of  Colonel  Wri^rht,  and  with  the 
death  of  their  principal  the  adherents  of  the  latter  took  flight. 

Bowie  and  his  knife  were  now  notorious.  Bowie  himself 
was  thought  to  be  as  good  as  dead,  else  the  vengeance  of 
Colonel  Wright's  friends  had  been  swift  and  sure.   The  bowie- 


day  and  forging  and  shaping  them.  EventnaUy  the^  chief 
cities  of  the  Westorn  and  Middle  States  famished  rivals  in  their 
manofacture. 

Bowie  did  not  die.  He  found  it  best,  however,  to  emigrate 
to  Texas,  then  (1829)  Ftill  a  Mexican  State  })ut  already  quick 
with  revolt.  Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Ex-Governor 
Veremendi.  She  survived  tlie  union  only  two  years.  \Yiivn 
Texas  deelureii  for  independence,  Bowie  aecopted  a  comniissitm 
as  colonel  in  the  insurgent  army,  and  closed  his  carter,  March  6, 
1836,  at  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Alamo. 

Many  stories  are  afloat  whidi  show  Bowie's  rough  sense  of 
justice  and  essential  kindliness.  One  was  contributed  to  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  by  a  Methodist  clergyman  in  1890. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  Bent  to  Texas  by  the 
^lethodist  Conference.  Travelling  on  horseback,  he  crossed  the 
Mississippi  below  Xatchez,  and  next  day  was  overtaken  by 
another  horseman  dressed  in  buckskin,  armed  with  a  rifle,  pistol 
and  knife.  Entering:  into  conversation,  he  found  the  stranger 
to  be  intelligent,  pleasant,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  country.  Neither  inquired  the  name  or  busi- 
ness of  Uie  other.  Both  were  aiming  at  the  same  destination, 
Texas.  Finally  they  reached  a  new  town  filled  with  wild^ 
desperate  characters  from  ottier  States. 

The  minister  posted  a  notice  that  he  would  preach  at  the 
court-house  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival  there.  At  the  hour 
named  he  found  the  rude  structure  thronged  to  overflowing — 
with  men  only.  He  gave  out  a  hvmn.  All  joined  in  singing, 
and  sang  well.  But  when  he  announced  his  text  and  attempted 
to  preach,  one  brayed  in  imitation  of  an  ass,  another  hooted 
like  an  owl.  etc.   iDetermined  not  to  be  driven  from  his  pur- 
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pose,  he  attempted  again  to  pretich,  but  was  .stopped  by  the 
same  species  of  interruption.  He  stood  silent  and  still,  not 
knowing  whether  to  vacate  the  pulpit  or  not.  Finally  his 
travelling  companion,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  in  the  house, 
arose  and  with  stentorian  voice  exclaimed,  **  Men,  thia  man 
haa  come  here  to  preach  to  yon.  You  needpreaching  io,  and 

Ve  if  he  shan't  preach  to  yoal  The  next  man  that 

diatnrba  him  shall  fight  me.  My  name  ia  Jim  Bowie/' 

The  preacher  said  that  after  this  annonnoement  he  never 
had  a  more  attentive  and  respectful  audience,  so  much  inflnence 
had  Bowie  over  that  reckless  and  dangerous  element. 

Boycott.  This  word  might  be  defined  as  "  to  taboo,  to 
shun,  to  isolate ; "  but  in  fact  it  justifies  its  existence  because 
no  other  term  exactly  fills  the  bill.  To  boycott  a  man  or  a 
body  of  men,  or  a  thing,  means  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
them,  or  it.  Thus,  yon  boycott  a  manufactured  article  by  re- 
fusing to  buy  it,  ana  if  possible  preventing  other  people  from 
buying  it,  and  you  boycott  an  individual  (or  individuals)  by 
refnaing  to  work  for  him,  to  sell  to  him,  to  buy  from  him, 
and  even  to  recognize  his  existence. 

The  word  arose  during  the  agrarian  troubles  in  Ireland  in 
1879-1881.  Captain  Charles  Cunningham  Boycott  (1832- 
1897)  became  in  1873  agont  for  Lord  Earne's  estates  in  County 
Mavo,  and  himself  farmed  on  his  own  account  500  acres  near 
Loughmask.  On  August  1,  1879,  a  notice  was  posted  on  his 
gate  threatening  his  life  if  he  attempted  to  collect  from  the 
tenants  any  rents  without  a  further  reduction  of  the  10  per  cent, 
abatement  already  granted  by  Lord  Eame.  All  but  three  tenants, 
however,  paid  up  on  the  10  per  cent,  basis.  Next  year,  under 
tiie  influence  of  the  land  league,  a  25  per  cent,  abatement 
waa  insisted  upon.  Boycott  issued  eleven  processes  and  made 
attempts  to  serve  them  in  September,  1880,  but  his  a<rents  were 
beaten  back  and  he  had  to  place  himself  under  police  protec- 
tion. Meanwhile  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  leafier  of  the  a^rita- 
tion,  in  a  speech  made  at  Ennis  on  September  19,  advised 
tenants  who  could  not  make  good  their  demands  to  resort  to 
aggressive  measures  against  landlords  and  their  agents.  The 
lesult  waa  aeen  in  the  treatment  of  Boycott.  Laborers  refused 
to  work  for  him ;  his  walls  were  thrown  down ;  his  cattle  driven 
hither  and  thither;  and  he  and  his  family  found  it  impossible 
to  obtain  provisions  from  the  neighborhood,  so  that  the  very 
necesiarica  of  life  had  to  be  brought  to  them  from  a  distance 
by  steamer.  Moreover,  he  was  hooted  and  spat  upon  in  the 
public  roads,  find  the  deliverv  of  letters  and  Megrnms  at  his 
home  was  interfered  with.  At  las^  early  ia  Nov^beri  18d0» 
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a  body  of  60  Orangemen  from  County  Cavan  (later  known  as 
Emergency  Men)  volunteered  to  gather  in  Boycott's  crops,  and 
were  granted  an  escort  of  900  soldiers  with  %  field-pieces. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  the  work  had  been  done  and  Boycott 

left  for  Dublin.  Hotels  tliere  refused  to  accommodate  him, 
being  intimidated  by  threatening  letters,  and  he  went  on  to 
London  and  thence  to  the  United  States.  On  his  return  to 
Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  he  again  experienced  some 
rough  usage,  but  the  personal  rancor  against  him  soon  quieted 
down,  and  when  in  1886  he  became  agent  for  Sir  H.  Adair'a 
estates  in  Suffolk,  England,  be  was  even  accustomed  to  spend 
his  holidays  in  Ireland.  He  never  obtained  any  compensation 
from  the  government. 

The  word  "boycott"  first  came  into  use  toward  the  end 
of  1880.  The  Daily  News  of  December  13  printed  it  capitalized, 
but  it  has  now  become  incorporated  into  the  language  as  a 
lower-case  verb. 

"  It  has  always  boon  my  conviction/'  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Nation,  writing  under  date  of  April  7,  1903, 
tliat  the  boycott  was  a  device  of  the  devil,  but  I  did  not  know 
till  recently  that  I  had  Biblical  auflioribr  for  it:  'And  be 
causetii  .  •  .  tiiat  no  man  should  be  able  to  buy  or  to  sell, 
save  be  that  hath  the  mark,  even  the  name  of  the  beast  or  the 
number  of  bis  name*  (Revelation,  adii,  17,  Revised  Version). 

J.  M.  H. 

(See  also  Walsh,  Handyhook  of  lAterary  Curiosities,  p.  119.) 

Braintree,  a  post-village  of  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts, 
10  miles  south  of  Boston.  Down  to  1792  Braintree  included 
the  present  towns  of  Randolph  and  Quincy.  John  Adams,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  John  Hancock  were  all  bom  there  before 
the  separation. 

''In  the  present  town  of  Bndntree,''  my  an  old  Issue  of 

Earper/  Magastine,    resides  M  ,  a  manufacturer  d  heavy 

carriages  and  heavy  mechanical  work  of  all  sorts,  which  has 

been  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  extensive  business 
relations  have  given  him  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature.  A 
few  years  ago,  while  travelling  on  the  cars  in  New  York,  he 
fell  in  with  a  verv  affable  but  high-flown  gentleman,  who  was 
ostensibly  acquainted  with  everything  worth  knowing.  After 
conversing  awhile  relative  to  mechanical  work,  the  gentleman 
asked  M  where  he  was  from. 

** '  Braintree,  MassacJiu setts,'  was  the  reply. 

'"Braintree?  Braintree?'  was  the  rejoinder.  'It  must 
be  an  unimportuit  place.  I  think  I  never  beard  of  it  before.' 

"'M?  ttstonishing,' quietly  remarked  M  ,  'It  is  the 
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only  town  in  the  United  States  that  ever  produced  two 

presidents.' " 

Bridge  of  Boils.  This  oddly  named  bridge  was  built  by 
8ir  John  Aird.  It  is  in  Peru,  on  the  railway  from  Lima  to 
Oroya,  spanning  a  deep  and  precipitous  chasm  over  GOO  feet 
wide  and  resting  on  three  gigantic  piers.  Many  of  the  men 
employed  on  the  work  were  ex-sailors,  whose  training  enabled 
them  to  work  at  dizzy  heights.  Although  the  work  was  neces- 
sarily of  a  most  dangerous  character,  there  were  comparatively 
few  accidents.  But  an  epidemic  of  bnbonic  plague  broke  out. 
So  the  bridge  was  offidalty  christened  Puente  de  las  Verrugas, 
or  Bridge  of  Boib,  a  name  which  it  still  retains. 

Bronco.  The  Chicago  News  in  1911  published  this  inter- 
view with  an  old-timer  who  knew  all  about  the  bronco  in  his 
best  days: 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  yoar<^  apo  broncos  were  as  common  in  the 
western  country  as  politioul  reformers  are  now.  If  you  walked  down 
the  main  street  of  any  prairie  town  you  would  see  anywhere  from  a 
doien  to  a  hundred  of  the  critters  tied  to  the  hitching  po^^ta.  Each  was 
equipped  with  a  big  Texas  saddle  that  covered  it  from  the  mane  to  the 
tail.  These  ponies  were  as  homely  as  the  proverbial  mud  fence.  They 
were  branded  all  over,  until  they  looked  like  a  lesson  in  geography. 
Many  of  them  had  tbeir  ears  sUt  and  these  gmerslly  earns  from  the 
Indian  Territory. 

The  (KjnicH  used  to  be  driven  from  the  big  ranges  in  large  droves 
in  charge  of  accomplished  broneo-buHters.  You  could  buy  a  good  crasy 
bronco  for  $10  or  $15  and  a  man  would  broak  it  for  you  for  $.">. 

People  see  the  bronco-busting  contests  in  the  travelling  shows  now- 
adays and  think,  they  are  looking  at  a  genuine  sample,  but  it's  all  a  bass 
imitation.  The  horses  used  in  the  shows  ate  bad  citizens  and  could 
not  be  recommended  for  family  use,  but  they  are  not  wild  horses  by  a 
whole  lot.  They  have  been  handled  for  weeks  together,  have  been 
saddled  and  bridled  soores  of  times  and  are  familiar  with  the  presence 
of  man.  They  plunge  around  and  tear  up  the  ground  and  give  an  enter- 
tainment that  is  well  worth  the  money,  but  they  have  learned  a  number 
of  tricks  and  seldom  hurt  themselves  or  riders. 

In  the  good  old  dajrs  a  wild  bronco  was  the  wildest  thing  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  seen  dozens  of  them  saddled  and  ridden  for  the 
first  time,  and  it  was  the  most  exciting  spectacle  imaginable.  I  used 
to  have  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  men  who  did  the 
work.  They  were  perfectly  cool  and  calm  and  risked  their  necks  as 
indifferently  as  you  would  lifiht  a  cigar.  I'd  a  {jood  deal  rather  saddle 
an  avalanche  and  ride  it  down  a  mountain  side  than  climb  aboard  a 
wild-eyed  bronco.  When  the  eritter  was  broken  so  that  the  owner  could 
lead  or  ride  it  homo,  his  troubles  wore  ni<  «'ly  l)egun.  Tie  had  an  earth- 
quake in  his  bam,  and  he  never  fdt  safe  anywhere  near  that  building 
until  time  had  convinced  the  branded  horse  that  nobody  wanted  to 
murder  it.  Getting  the  eoafidence  of  a  bronco  was  tedious  work.  The 
animal  associated  man  with  red-hot  branding  iron,  and  it's  no  WoadST 
if  it  declined  to  consider  terms  of  intimacy. 

But  when  the  ownei*  bad  gained  the  affecti<m  and  esteem  of  the 
bwnded  outcast,  he  had  a  horse  that  was  great  solaee  to  blm.  A 
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bronco  hasn't  much  capacity  for  sentiment  and  he  won't  go  out  of  his 
way  to  sixvc  your  life  like  the  heroes  of  horse  fiction,  but  if  you  treat 
him  right  he'll  give  you.  the  most  faithful  service. 

The  branded  beast  would  start  out  early  in  the  morning  and  take  a 
slow,  easy  lope  and  keep  it  up  all  day  over  nil  kinds  of  roads  and  where 
there  were  no  roads  at  all.  A  mail  eould  go  to  sleep  in  the  saddle  and 
dream  of  his  good  old  grandmother  and  the  pies  she  used  to  make,  the 
motion  w!\s  so  rhj'thmical.  If  he  came  to  a  swollen  river,  which  would 
be  fatal  to  an  automobile  or  any  other  engine,  it  was  all  in  the  day's 
work  to  the  pony;  it  would  slide  down  the  bank  into  the  water,  swim 
across,  climb  the  opposite  bank,  which  unually  was  as  steep  as  the  side 
.  of  a  house,  and  take  the  old  steady  lope,  without  drawing  a  long  breath* 

Brottus,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin  whose  use  is  limited 
almost  entirely  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  its  immediate 
environs,  and  even  there  only  to  children  and  negroes.  It 

means  a  little  something  over  and  in  excess  of  a  given  quan- 
tity and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  «^ratiiity.  A  child  or  a 
negro  who,  either  upon  his  own  account  or  in  the  performance 
of  an  errand  for  parents  or  employers,  makes  a  purchase  at  a 
store  will  usually  ask,  "  What  are  you  going  to  give  me  for 
brottus  ? The  shopkeeper  seldom  fails  to  honor  this  request 
for  a  small  return  for  the  customer's  patronage.  So  he  adds 
to  the  commodity  purchased  a  little  more  of  the  same,  or  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  a  child  gives  some  article  of  trifling  value, — 
as  a  bit  of  candy  or  a  "specked  "  apple  or  orange.  A  request 
for  hrottus  is,  of  course,  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  adult 
whites. 

Brougham,  a  light  fonr-wheeled  cah  carrying  two  pas- 
sengers and  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  which  first  appeared  in 
London  about  the  year  1838.  The  accepted  tradition  is  that 
ex-Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  grasped  the  idea  that  a  refined 
and  glorified  street  cab  might  be  modified  into  a  convenient- 
carriage  for  a  gentleman,  and,  calling  on  his  coach-makers, 
whose  warehouse  was  in  South  Audley  Street,  proposed  to  them 
that  they  sliould  build  this  modification  of  the  street  cab.  The 
ez-chancellor,  however,  did  not  received  much  encouragement 
from  his  coacli-biiilders,  who  were  old-fashioned  trades-people, 
and  did  not  approve  of  new-fangled  inventions.  So  Ix)rd 
Brougliam — the  tradition  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth — went 
to  some  neighbors  of  theirs  in  Blount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
who  at  once  accepted  his  idea  and  built  the  required  vehicle, 
Their  noble  customer  was  pleased,  and  in  his  turn  he  did  his 
best  to  infiuenoe  the  world  of  fashion,  and  began  with  his  per- 
sonal friends,  advising  them  to  order  carriages  like  his  new  one. 
**Thi8  story  may  or  may  not  be  true,"  says  George  Augustus 
Sala  in  the  London  Daih}  Trlegmph,  but  it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  so  recentiy  as  1858,  twenty  years  after  the  introduction 
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of  the  brougham,  I  saw  the  great  orator  and  advocate  end 
from  his  carriage  at  the  door  of  his  mansion  in  Grafton  Street, 
Piccadilly.  It  was  not  l)y  any  means  a  brougham ;  it  was  a 
wonderful,  antiquated  yellow  chariot,  with  very  high  springs, 
and  very  much  resembling  a  glorified  post-chaise  from  its  hue 
of  bright  yellow.  Well,  the  poet  tells  na  that  one  always  re- 
turns to  one's  first  loTe,  and  perhaps  Brougham  got  tired  of 
the  Teiy  brougham  which  he  is  said  to  have  inyented/' 

Buck-board.  A  four-wheeled  vehicle  in  which  a  long 
elastic  board  or  platform  is  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  body, 
springs,  and  gear.  The  name  is  suggestive  of  bucking  or 
bouncing,  and  may  have  arisen  from  the  irregular  motion  of 
the  wagon.  Nevertheless,  a  circumstantial  story  attributes 
name  and  invention  to  one  Dr.  Buck,  a  Pennsylvanian,  and 
fixes  the  date  of  the  invention  in  1820. 

For  many  years,  we  are  told,  Dr.  Buck  was  the  military 
store-keeper  of  Washington,  D.  C,  having  charge  of  all  stores 
en  route  to  army  poets  in  the  Southwert.  At  that  time  ibe 
transportation  of  merchandise  of  all  sorts  was  exdudvely  by 
wagon.  Along  the  rough  roads  of  East  Tennessee,  especially, 
much  difficulty  was  experienced  from  overturned  wagons  and 
other  mishaps. 

Dr.  Buck  overhauled  the  outfit  in  use.  For  wagon  bodies 
he  substituted  long  boards  set  directly  on  the  axles  or  hung 
below.  These  were  loaded  in  such  a  manner  that  there  were 
no  further  delays  from  breakdowns,  and  in  special  emergencies 
the  load  oould  be  shifted  or  taken  off  in  a  hurry.  The  new 
^  buck-board  "  was  imitated  all  over  the  country,  and  it  retaina 
a  modified  popularity  even  in  automobile  construction. 

Buffalo.  The  American  animal  popularly  bo  called  is  more 
scientifically  a  bison.  Its  close  relation,  the  European  bison,  is 
the  largest  extant  species  of  European  wild  ox.  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  American  bison,  now  praotically  extinct 
in  a  wild  state,  is  the  great  mass  of  brown  or  blackish-brown  hair 
which  clothes  the  head,  neck,  and  forepart  of  the  body.  The 
species  formerly  roamed  over  a  third  of  North  America  in  vast 
numbers.  They  were  invaluable  to  the  Indian.  Their  tendons 
or  sinews  supplied  strong  strings  for  sewing  and  for  bow- 
strings; their  straight  fordeg  bones  were  fashioned  into  dubs; 
their  horns  were  used  for  goblets  or  carved  into  spoons;  their 
skins  afforded  warm  clothing  in  winter,  and  were  used  also  as 
horse  blankets  and  tent  coverings ;  and  their  flesh  provided  the 
Indian  with  his  mo'sf  wholesome  and  savorv  food. 

Government  figures  show  that  iho  herds  of  bison  in  the 
United  States  in  1850  numbered  about  40,000,000  heads.  From 
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18S0  to  1883  the  number  slain  was  more  than  250,000,000,  or 
8,000,000  each  year;  a  record  which  has  few  parallels.  In  1881 
the  buffalo-hide  hunten  shipped  50,000  InuEalo  hides  to  the 
But  The  next  year  the  number  -was  SOO^OOO  and  in  1888 
40,000.  Only  300  veie  reported  in  1884  and  after  that  there 
were  none  at  all.  In  1883  Sitting  Bull  and  his  band,  with 
acme  white  hunters,  killed  the  last  10,000  of  the  northern  herd. 
By  1890  the  total  number  of  stragglers  remaining  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  about  100,  and  it  began  to  look 
as  if  another  year  or  so  would  witness  the  death  of  the  last 
survivor.  Steps  were  taken  to  save  the  bison  from  extinction, 
with  such  good  results  that,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
American  Bison  Society,  there  were,  in  1912,  2108  of  them  die- 
tribnted  among  three  government  herds  and  wiona  private 
ones. 

This  rapid  extinction  of  one  of  the  zoological  wonders  of 

tlie  United  States  was  not  accomplished  without  protest.  So 
far  back  as  1879  in  its  issue  for  March  2G,  the  Pall  MaU  Qaz^U 
noted  that  "the  buffalo  has  lately  attracted  more  than  usual 
attention  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  he  is 
being  rapidly  exterminated.  Thousands  of  buffaloes  are  slain 
each  year  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  hides  and  tongues,  and 
fears  are  entertained  that,  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  wholesale  slaughter,  the  animal  will  soon  disappear 
altogether  from  the  Western  plains.  In  the  mean  time,  experi* 
menta  recently  made  seem  to  show  that  buffaloes  are  even  more 
Talnable  animals  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  Tliese  ex- 
periments have  been  conducted  by  Colonel  Ezrah  Miller,  of 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey,  who  take  much  interest  in  the  subject. 
He  has  found  that  common  cows  can  bear  buffalo  calves,  a  fact 
not  before  ascertained.  He  has  also  proved  that  the  thorough- 
bred buffalo  is  easily  domesticated  and  easily  kept,  that  the 
cows  yield  milk  that  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the 
best  Alderneys  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  that  a  buffalo 
fattened  npon  such  food  as  is  given  to  American  cattle  makes 
eicellent  beef.  All  these  f^cts  Colonel  Miller  has  demonstrated 
at  his  farm  in  Mahwah.  In  his  opinion  there  is  profitable 
business  to  be  done  by  establishing  buifalo  ranches  on  the 
plains,  where  calves  can  be  collected,  domesticated,  and  shipped 
to  the  East." 

The  Oazeitc  added  the  suggestion  that  Americnnq  might 
do  the  English  a  jjood  sorvice  *' if  they  will  send  huffnlo  beef 
to  this  country.  One  of  our  chief  requirements  is  some  kind  of 
beef,  as  good  as  ordinary  American  beef,  but  distinguishable 
by  flavor  or  otherwise  from  that  article,  that  our  butchers  may 
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not  be  able  to  palm  it  ofT  on  tiieir  customers  and  sell  it  at  the 
same  high  price  as  lliaL  charged  for  British  beef.  Perhaps 
American  bison  or  bufialo  beef,  which  ie  said  to  have  a  '  veniaoii 
taste'  about  it,  will  serre  to  put  an  end  .to  this  nefarious 
practice.'' 

The  finest  stuffed  specimen  of  the  American  bnffalo  is  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  It  was  killed  in 
1868  near  Wakeeney,  Kansas,  by  Byron  Tyler.  So  the  Kansas 
City  Star  informs  us.   It  supplies  these  further  particulars: 

Tyler  was  a  boy  of  19  when  he  killed  the  animal.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  a  telegraph  operator  at  Wakeeney,  then  known  as  O^Ilah, 
and  killed  buffalo  only  as  a  pastime.  Later  be  killed  them  as  a  busi- 
neflft  and  shipped  their  earcaaaes  to  St.  Louia,  where  th^  were  sold  at 
fancy  prices, 

'*  It  was  earlr  one  morning  that  I  saw  the  big  fellow  while  brows- 
ing  across  the  hula,*'  said  Tyler,  in  tdlingr  of  toe  hunt,  in  whteh  he 
brought  down  the  Smithsonian  specimen.  "  I  was  carrying  a  .32  calibre 
rifle.  Getting  cloHe  to  the  big  bull.  I  ahot  him  just  behind  the  right 
foreleg.   He  fell  dead  at  the  first  shot" 

Friends  of  Tyler  told  him  the  buffalo  was  of  extraordinary  aiae 
and  induced  him  to  send  the  hide  and  bones  to  the  institute.  Prof. 
Henry,  who  was  prominently  connected  with  the  museum  at  that  time, 
was  delighted  with  the  gift.  He  wrote  Tyler  a  personal  letter  thanking 
him  for  the  beaat. 

In  Chamhers^s  Journal  for  August  31,  1889,  an  account  is 
quoted  from  ^  an  American  paper "  of  the  manner  in  wliich 
the  bison  has  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  been  ex- 
tirpated." The  writer  says  that  in  1866  large  firms  organized 
hunting  })arties,  and  paid  $3.50  for  every  bison  as  he  lay  dead 
on  the  plains.  The  professional  hunter  used  to  liunt  on  horse* 
back  and  n>-  ho  approaclicd  tlio  bison  almost  cl()>:o]y  enough  to 
touch  it.  lin  fired  the  fatal  bullet.  This  writer  claimed  to 
have  killed  more  than  a  hundred  bufTalo  in  one  day,  hunting 
so  lon«j  as  the  horse  he  rode  could  keep  up.  A  few  years  later 
improved  rifles  were  invented  and  the  slaugliter  was  conducted 
in  a  different  manner.  The  horse  assisted  only  in  finding  the 
herd  whereupon  the  huntsmen  would  take  a  position  on  the 
leeward  side  nearly  a  mile  away,  and  pick  ofiF  the  animals  one 
after  the  other  as  fast  as  they  could  reload.  '^The  result  of 
this  wholesale  slaughter  is  stated  in  a  pithy  manner,  which, 
however,  suggests  exaggeration,  the  writer  telling  ua  that  in  one 
district,  at  the  close  of  one  particular  winter,  a  man  could 
travel  50  miles  in  jumping  from  "one  carcass  to  another*  The 
skin  was  the  part  of  the  animal  which  was  valued. 

The  largest  herd  of  l)nfFalo  in  the  world  is  now  owned  by 
Canada,  and  is  kept  in  a  national  reserve  set  apart  for  them  near 
Wainwright,  a  city  that  has  sprung  up  125  miles  east  of 
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Edmonton  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Kailroad.  This  de- 
scriptive extract  is  from  The  World  of  To-day: 

In  the  Wainwright  National  Park  were  placed  more  than  five 
hundred  butlalo,  which  were  transported  acrosa  the  international 
boundary  line  by  tndn  from  th«  PaUo  raneh.  The  rounding  up  and 
loading  on  the  cars  of  this  large  numl>er  of  untamed  animals  and  their 
young  was  no  slight  task,  and  after  a  long  period  of  hard  work  more 
than  m  bundnd  and  flUy  of  tiie  moafc  unruly  had  to  be  behind, 
having  stampeded  every  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  them 
toward  a  corral. 

An  especially  well  organized  effort  will  be  made  to  ship  these  a 
little  later.   In  addition,  seventy-five  buffalo  now  eonflned  in  a  park 

at  Banfl  will  he  sent  to  the  Wainwriglit  reserve.  The  natiiral  iniTeuHe 
of  the  herd  has  brought  up  the  number  to  nearly  a  thousand.  In  the 
present  favorable  environment  it  is  expected  thiat  they  will  multiply 
rapidly. 

Although  kept  within  the  hotindaries  of  the  reserve,  the  bison  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  confincnient.  Their  stamping  ground  covers 
an  area  of  107,000  aeree — 106  square  miles.  It  is  twenty^flve  miles 
in  an  air  line  the  longest  way  across.  A  wire  fenee  eight  feet  Ugh 
and  seventy-three  miles  long  encloses  it. 

Building,  Biggest.  The  main  building  of  the  Buffalo 
World's  Fair  in  1902 — more  strictly  known  ns  the  Building 
of  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts — was  liailed  at  the  time  as 
the  lartjest  building  ever  erected  by  man.  It  covered  1687  x  787 
feet  of  ground  space,  or  31  acres,  and  cost  $1,750,000.  Its 
architect  was  George  B.  Post,  of  New  York.  An  enthusiastic 
contributor  to  the  Buffalo  Nptrs,  who  liad  been  admitted  to 
inspect  it  prior  to  the  opening,  thus  records  the  statistics  actual 
ana  comparative  r 

''Two  of  the  biggest  pyramids  oonld  be  placed  side  by  side 
within  it.  The  next  lar^feiBt  building  in  the  worlds  St.  Peter's 
at  Borne,  could  be  set  up  in  it  and  viewed  from  the  galleries 
as  an  exhibit.  The  Chicago  Auditorium  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  buildings  in  the  West,  extending  from  Michigan  Street 
to  Wabash  Avenue,  but  it  and  19  more  of  the  snnie  size  could 
bo  set  down  under  the  roof  of  the  Manufacture?^'  T^uilding. 
1  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  this  building  while  workmen 
were  still  engaged  on  the  roof  trusses,  and  they  looked  like 
spiders  and  flies  up  among  the  massive  beams  and  girders.  The 
central  hall  is  a  room  of  a  fraction  less  than  11  acres,  withont 
a  supporting  pillar  nnder  its  roof.  The  iron  and  steel  in  the 
trasses  of  this  bnilding  wonld  build  two  Brooklyn  bridges.  It 
is  "theoretically  possible  to  mobilize  here  the  largest  standing 
army  of  the  world,  that  of  Russia.  There  arc  40  carloads  of 
glass  in  the  roof.  The  lumber  in  the  building  represents  1100 
acres  of  average  Michigan  pine-trees.  The  building  will  be 
provided  with  10,000  electric  lighta.'* 
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Bull»  Champion.  Though  ordinary  bulls  arc  vanquished 
and  put  to  death  at  the  dose  of  a  Spanish  bull-ii«j;ht,  an  ex- 
ceptional bull  in  rare  cases  triumphs  over  all  its  perc^ecutors 
and  Yindicates  its  right  to  survive.  Such  a  bull  was  Lechnzo, 
who  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  arena  at  San  Lncar, 
Andalusia,  in  1890.  So  suddenly  did  he  dear  the  ring  of  all 
matadors  and  picadors  that  the  spectators  rose  in  admiration 
and  demanded  and  obtained  his  reprieve.  Again  at  Cordova^ 
after  he  had  been  healed  of  the  wounds  received  at  San  Tyucar, 
Lechuzo  drove  all  his  enomies  before  him.  Once  more  his  life 
was  spared  at  the  demand  of  the  spectators.  So  Lochuzo  came 
to  be  regarded  as  invincible,  and  finally  ended  his  days  in 
peace  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Some  of  his  admirers  sought 
to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  at  San  Lucar,  the  scene  of 
his  first  triumph,  but  nothing  came  of  the  pro|>o8aL 

Bull-dog  derives  his  name,  his  fame^  and  his  distinctive 
heritage  of  traits,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  descendant  of  dogs  used  for  ages  in  bull-baiting. 
Here  courage  and  tenacity  were  all-important.  The  dog's  duty 
was  to  seize  the  bull  by  the  nose  and  hold  him.  The  delight 
of  the  bull  was  to  disembowel  the  dog.  If  one  dog  was  gored 
and  disabled,  or  killed,  as  often  happened,  he  was  out  of  the 
contest,  and  another  dog  was  set  on.  The  prize,  or  bet,  or  what- 
ever was  at  stake,  was  awarded  to  the  dog  that  went  farthest 
and  fairest  in.  After  the  contest  the  owners  of  the  dogs  paid 
the  owner  of  the  bull  a  shiUing  apiece  for  his  siervioe,  and  the 
bull  was  taken  home  to  have  his  snout  dressed. 

A  generation  or  so  of  this  kind  of  work  taught  the  dog 
owners  that,  the  courage  of  the  dogs  being  equal,  it  was  the 
low-set  dog,  the  fellow  closest  to  the  ground,  that  offerad  the 
bull  the  smallest  opportunity  for  tossing.  Therefore,  they 
selected  tlic  short-legged,  cloddy  dogs  for  the  work.  That  is 
why  the  modern  bull-dog  is  a  short-legged,  heavy-set  animal. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  bull  was  allowed  to  protect  his 
nose  by  thrusting  it  into  a  hole  scooped  in  the  ground.  Some 
wily  old  bulls,  not  having  this  perquisite  allowed  them,  pawed 
out  holes  for  themselves. 

Another  thing  was  found  out,  too.  As  soon  as  a  dog  sunk 
his  teeth  in  the  pulpy  nose  of  the  bull,  the  flesh  of  the 
tortured  animal  would  swell,  so  that  it  covered  the  dog's  nos- 
trils, and  frequently  choked  him  off.  Therefore  the  inde- 
fatigable dog  breeders  set  themselvo'^  to  breed  the  turn-up, 
which  is  so  desired  a  feature  of  the  modern  bnll-dog.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  had  the  dog  whose  breathing  was  un- 
affected by  the  swelling  of  the  bnll's  nose,  as  its  nostrils  were 
well  back  from  the  line  formed  by  the  clenched  teeth. 
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Finally,  the  owners  of  the  bulls  were  wont  to  complain  of 
the  damage  some  of  the  long-teethed  dogs  did  to  the  buirs 
features.  Too  frequently  the  bull's  countenance  would  wear 
out  in  the  course  of  a  morning's  diversion.  Willing  to  oblige, 
the  dog  breeders  began  to  call  out  the  long-teethed  dogs,  and 
propagated  only  (1)  the  courageous  dog,  that  went  fairest  and 
farthest  in;  (2)  the  low-set  dog,  that  was  extremely  hard  to 
gore;  (3)  the  dog  whose  turued-up  nose  enabled  him  to 
bfcatiie  comfoitably  while  the  bull's  fleflh  sweUed;  and  (4) 
the  dog  whose  teeui  were  so  short  as  not  to  do  nnnecessaiy 
damage  to  the  bull. 

When  bull-baiting  became  illegal  bull-dogs  found  their 
occupation  gone.  Then  it  was  that  dog-fighting  had  its  vogue, 
at  first  openly,  but  of  recent  years  secretly.  The  dogs  that  had 
battled  with  the  bulls  were  now  pitted  against  each  other. 
Here  great  courage  was  a  requisit(\  as  in  bull-baiting,  but 
there  were  also  demanded  long  teeth,  and  not  only  an  ability 
to  withstand  any  punishment,  but  the  ability  to  inflict  it. 

Bull-fight.  The  endurance,  agility,  and  ferocious  courage 
of  the  bull  have  caused  him  to  be  selected  as  an  object  of  wott 
by  many  nations  at  many  periods.  Pictorial  sculpture  at  Beni 
Hassan  and  Thebes  indicate  that  the  Egyptians  pitted  bull 
against  bull  nearly  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Strabo  gives  us  the  additional  information  that  the  bulls 
were  carefully  trained  for  the  occasion  and  that  the  encounters 
took  place  in  the  avenues  to  the  temple.  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  discontinued  by  succeeding  dynasties,  as  no  such 
representations  exist  on  walls  of  later  periods.  Bull-fights 
"which  included  men  and  beasts  as  combatants  were  common 
among  the  Thessalonians  more  than  three  hundred  years  before 
(Sirist  Julius  CflBsar  is  believed  to  have  witnessed  such  ex- 
hibitions In  Thessaly  and  to  have  introduced  them  into  Rome 
about  B.  C.  45.  In  the  early  Christian  ages  they  were  pro- 
hibited throughout  the  Latin  empire,  both  by  the  emperors 
and  the  popes.  Gibbon,  however,  describes  a  feast  celebrated 
at  Rome  in  1332,  which  includod  a  Inill-fight  in  the  Coliseum, 
with  the  Eoman  nobles  as  participants.  The  bull-fight  was 
introduced  into  the  Spanish  peninsula  by  the  Moors  in  the 
eighth  century.  When  they  were  expelled  in  1492,  Catholic 
Spain  adopted  the  Mahommedan  sport.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Pope  Pius  V  vainly  decreed  its  extinction;  in  the  eigh- 
teenth Charles  III  tried  persuasion  and  also  failed.  Later 
Charles  VI  succeeded  by  the  force  of  an  edict.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  however,  restored  the  bull-fight,  in  order  to  euny 
favor  with  the  nation  whose  throne  he  had  usurped.  Bver 
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since  then  the  ancient  sport  has  flonriahed^  despite  the  de- 

nuiu  iations  of  the  more  humane  races  who  find  their  delight 
in  shooting  pigeons  and  hounding'  hares  and  foxes  to  death. 

In  its  fully  developed  form  the  buli-fight,  or  more  literally 
bull-feast  (Fiesta  de  tores) y  is  not  an  amusement  in  which  any 
one  may  share,  but  a  performance  by  highly  trained  profes- 
sionals,— a  spectacle,  therefore,  rather  than  a  game.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  the  great  American  sport  of  base-ball, 
which  it  also  resembles  in  the  glory  which  surrounds  the  chief 
participants.  It  may  be  a  question,  indeed,  whether  a  great 
matador  is  not  a  more  important  person  in  Spain  than  a  great 
pitcher  \)t  catcher  in  America.  He  is  a  popular  idol ;  songs 
are  made  about  him  and  dogs  named  after  him;  his  exploits 
are  painted  on  fans ;  people  crowd  around  him  when  he  appears 
on  the  streets  or  in  the  hotels. 

Most  towns  of  any  importance  in  Spain  have  a  regidar 
Plaza  de  'J'oras.  It  is  an  open  amphitlieatre,  sometimes  very 
large.  The  ring  at  Madrid,  for  example,  will  hold  fifteen 
thousand  people.  In  small  towns  which  can  oidy  afford  one 
fight  a  year,  the  market-place  or  principal  square  is  fitted  up. 
A  strong  stockade  or  barrier  runs  around  the  ring.  It  is  about 
six  feet  high,  and  has  a  ledge  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  men  who  have  to  jump  over.  Inside 
of  the  barrier  there  is  a  passage  rather  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  ring,  then  another  barrier.  The  seats  rise  from  this 
second  harrier,  so  that  even  if  the  bull  gets  out  of  the  ring 
he  cannot  get  at  the  spectators.  These  seats,  which  are  mere 
rough  benches  without  a  back,  rise  in  tiers,  and  above  them 
are  the  boxes.  The  whole  great  round  is  exactly  divided  by 
the  sun  and  the  shadow,— ^ol  y  sambra, — the  sunny  seats  being, 
of  course,  the  plebeian  and  cheaper  ones. 

A  fiesta  may  be  given  by  a  town  council,  by  a  politician  in 
search  of  popularity,  by  a  charitable  association  to  raise  money 
for  the  poor,  or  by  an  impressario  in  the  way  of  business.  It 
is  said  that  a  bull-fight  was  once  given  in  aid  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals! 

The  ring  is  hired  by  the  company  or  the  municipal 
authority  to  wliich  it  belongs.  The  chief  local  magnate,  civil 
or  military,  is  aj)p()inted  president.  His  function  is  to  give 
the  signal  for  the  beginning  or  ending  of  each  j>art  of  the 
fietta  and  to  decide  Stl  disputes.  His  position  is  about  as 
pleasant  as  that  of  an  American  base-lwli  umpire.  If  his 
generalship  does  not  please  the  people,  they  consider  them- 
selves entitled  to  howl  unlimited  abuse  at  him. 

The  horses  and  bulls  are  provided  by  the  emprtaa,  at 
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managing  committee.  Tiie  former  are  usually  brokcii-ilowu 
hacks.  The  latter  come  for  tiie  most  part  from  Navarre, 
Castile,  and  Andaluaia,  and  are  a  apeciallT  selected,  specially  » 
cared-for  class.  All  are  pedigreed.  At  the  age  of  one  year 
the  young  bolls  are  separated  from  the  heifers,  branded  with 
the  ownePs  mark,  and  turned  out  loose  on  the  plains  to  graae 
with  others  of  their  own  age.  When  a  year  older  the  younff 
bulls  are  gathered  together,  in  order  that  their  mettle  and 
fighting  qualities  may  be  tested.  One  of  them  is  separated  from 
the  herd  and  cliased  by  a  man  on  horseback,  who,  by  the  skilful 
use  of  a  blunted  lance,  overthrows  the  escaping  bull,  where- 
upon another  rider  comes  in  front  of  the  animal  with  a 
sharper  lance,  to  withstand  the  expected  attack.  If  the  bull, 
on  regaining  his  feet,  attacks  the  rider  twice,  he  is  passed  as  a 
fighting  animal ;  but  if  he  turns  tail  and  runs  off,  he  is  set  aside 
to  be  killed  or  to  be  used  in  agricultural  work.  And  so  with 
each  animal  until  the  whole  lierd  of  two-year-olds  have  been 
tested.  Each  bull  that  has  stood  the  test  successfully  is  then 
entered  into  the  herd  book,  with  a  description  of  its  appear- 
ance, and  receives  a  name,  such  as  Espartero,  Hamenco,  and 
the  like.  This  process  of  selection  goes  on  from  year  to  year 
until  the  bull  is  five  years  old,  when,  should  its  mettle  still 
prove  true,  it  is  ready  for  the  arena,  and  flaming  posters  ap* 
pear  on  tiie  walls  of  Madrid  or  Seville  announcing  thjit 
Espartero  (or  whatever  his  name  is)  will  on  such  and  such 
a  date  make  its  first  and  final  appearance.  A  good  warrantable 
five-year-old  bull  for  the  fighting  ring  costs  from  $350  to  $500. 
After  obtaining  the  bulls  the  next  step  is  to  find  the  fighters. 
The  usual  way  is  to  hire  the  troupe  of  some  well-known  eapada, 
or  those  of  two  espadas. 

Bundling.  The  mode  of  courtship  known  as  bundling,  or 
tarrying,  was  prevalent  in  certain  regions  of  Xew  England, 
especially  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  practice  existed 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  is  said  still  to  linger  in  Wales. 
It  was  no  doubt  brought  from  England  by  early  immigrants. 
That  it  could  flouridi  throughout  the  whole  colonial  nge, 
alongside  a  system  of  doctrine  and  practice  so  austere  as  that 
enforced  by  New  England  divines  and  magistrates,  is  but  one 
of  many  instances  of  the  failure  of  law  and  restraining  precept 
to  work  a  refineme^nt  of  manners.  That  during  much  more 
than  a  century  after  the  settlement  this  practice  found  none 
to  challenge  it,  on  grounds  of  modesty  and  moral  tendency, 
goes  to  show  how  powerful  is  the  sanction  of  traditional  cus- 
tom. Even  when  it  was  attacked  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
other  innovators,  the  attempt  to  abolish  it  was  met  by  violent 
U 
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opposition  and  no  end  of  ridicule.   Edwards  seems  to  think 
that,  as  ''among  i)ouple  who  pretend  to  uphold  their  credit," 
•     it  was  peculiar  to  New  England;  and  there  appears  to  be  no 

evidence  tliat  it  was  practised  elsewhere  in  America,  except  in 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  custom  is  a  matter  of  court 
record  so  late  as  1845,  and  where  it  probably  still  lingers  in 
out-of-the-way  places  among  people  both  of  English  and  of 

German  extraction. 

That  Pennsylvaiiians  tarried  the  custom  even  out  into  the 
wild  West  seems  evident  from  a  letter  published  in  the  Waverlei/ 
Magazine  of  Boston  in  1865: 

I  b&ven't  dated  this  letter  because  1  don't  know  where  I  am.  I 
«m  ftbout  Blue  mites  from  Jul«s1rarg  at  a  little  settlement  on  the  South 

Platte  River.  ...  I  am  stopping  at  a  little  hotel  about  ten  by 
thirty  feet.  The  landlord  is  from  Penn.sylvaniu  and  M'ems  to  be  doing 
a  thriving  business.  It  is  just  large  enough  for  the  bed  and  candle  box, 
set  on  a  chair,  upon  which  1  am  writing  this  letter.  It  is  in  one  end 
of  the  building',  an<l  sepiirated  from  tlip  nt-xt  room  by  a  bedquilt,  which 
you  must  crawl  under  to  come  in  or  go  out.  But  it  is  my  room,  and, 
after  the  jolting  I  have  had  u]>on  the  pony,  I  expect  to  have  a  good 
Bight's  

Was  ever  a  poor  pilgrim  in  such  a  f!x?  Just  as  I  had  written 
**  night's  "  above,  and  liad  *'  sleep "  on  the  point  of  my  pen,  I  heard 
a  knock  on  the  floor  outside  the  bedqiiilt. 

"Crawl  under."  said  T. 

Enters  the  landlord's  daughter,  a  buxom  young  lady  about  seven* 
teen  years  of  age.  She  opened  her  rosy  lips  and  spake  as  follows: 
"  Mister,  don't  take  off  your  clothes  when  you  go  to  bed." 

"  Why?" 

*'  Because  I  am  going  to  sleep  with  you  to-night-" 

''Well,  if  you  have  no  better  reason  than  that  " 

"  Hush !   Shut  up!   You  told  pa  you  would  not  sleep  with  a  nan." 

"I  had  ratlier  sleep  with  a  wet  doj»." 

"  Well,  I  have  given  up  my  bed  to  a  .sick  man.  I  have  been  hard 
at  work  all  day,  and  have  to  work  hard  all  day  to-morrow,  and  I  can't 
afford  to  set  up  all  night.  That  bed  is  wide  enough  for  us  Ixith.  T 
dull  stay  on  the  back  aide,  and  if  you  don't  stay  o.n  your  side,  you'd 
better,  that's  all.** 

As  she  said  this  she  raised  from  her  dress  an  infernal  jack-knife, 
such  as  farmers  used  in  trimming  fruit-troos.  and  then  let  it  fall  back 
with  a  chug.  I  comprehended  the  situation  in  half  a  moment,  and  unto 
the  maiden  I  ijuotea  as  fbllows: 

"  Miss  young  Indy,  your  intentions  may,  or  may  not.  be  honorable. 
I  am  travelling  by  myself.  My  natural  protectors  are  miles  and  miles 
away  beyond  the  boundless  prairie,  ignorant  of  the  perils  which  may 
beset  their  idol.  Thus  far  I  have  not  been  insulted  by  your  sex.  I 
am  a  man  of  few  words,  hut  ihoy  are  always  emphatic.  T  will  give 
you  part  of  that  bed,  and  that's  all  I  will  do.  If  you  attempt,  during 
the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  anything  contrary  to  this  firm  deter- 
mination, bv  St.  Joseph,  my  patron  saint,  I  will  shoot  you  right  through 
tho  mid  riff  ' 

As  I  concluded,  I  laid  a  Slocum  pistol  upon  the  candle-box.  A 
Ufw  ehudde  outside  the  bcdquilt  gave  evidence  that  pater-fomiUn  had 
heard  and  approved  the  arraqgement. 
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My  antagonist  laughed,  and  saying,  "  Mister,  I  reckon  we  under* 
■taad  •Bch  ower,"  bonnfled  ovar  the  Mck  side  of  tbe  bad. 

Bungalow.  This  word  is  an  Anglo-Indian  corruption  of 
the  Hindoo  hangla,  an  adjective  which  primarily  means  "  Ben- 
gfikee/*  or  ''Bengal/'  but  which  turned  into  a  noun  is  the 
name  given  in  In£a  to  a  thatched  hut. 

The  early  British  residents  in  India,  being  engaged  in 
military  administratiYe  or  commercial  pursuits,  lived  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  a  nomadie  life  in  tents.  As  they  found 
nothing  in  the  indigenous  buildings  of  Bengal  that  was  suited 
to  their  requirements,  their  first  dwelling-houses,  built  out  of 
local  materials,  were  naturally  planned  on  the  model  of  the 
Indian  service  tents  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  It  con- 
sisted, in  other  words,  of  a  wide  and  lofty  room,  surrounded 
by  double  walls  of  canvas  with  partitions  at  two  or  more 
com'ers  for  bath-  or  store-rooms.  In  the  beginning,  to  be 
snre,  the  tent  may  occasionally  have  been  covered  with  the 
sun-proof  thatch  or  bangla.  The  name  and  the  thatch  were 
all  that  irere  taken,  and  now  the  origin  of  the  name  is  for- 
gotten even  by  most  Indians,  who  accept  the  resonant,  tri- 
syllabic buncralow as  the  Englishman's  own  name  for  his 
own  peculiar  house. 

For  the  sake  of  precision,  it  should  he  added  that,  being 
the  product  of  a  warm  climate,  the  Englishman's  bungalow 
is  usually  built  of  bamboo,  with  interstices  between  the  canes 
to  admit  every  wind  that  blows,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
veranda. 

In  America  both  the  word  and  the  thing  have  suffered  a 
aea  change.  The  thing,  adapting  itself  to  the  severe  climatic 
conditions  of  the  New  World,  is  here  built  of  almost  any 
material  except  bamboo,  and  the  name  has  come  to  be  some- 
what loosely  applied  to  any  woodland  or  country  cottage,  of 
a  single  story  and  with  a  projecting  roof,  which  aims  to  bring 
under  its  roof  the  charms  of  the  out-door  life. 

The  reason  for  this  license  is  not  far  to  seek.  Of  all  other 
forms  of  foreign  architecture  we  have  specimens  constantly 
before  our  eyes.  Tourists  come  home  from  Switierland  with 
miniature  chUets  in  their  trunks  and  from  Merioo  with  little 
adobe  huts.  Every  Japanese  shop  window  is  crowded  with 
models  of  houses  whose  tiny  sliding  screens  and  imitation 
thatch  roofs  proclaim  their  oriental  origin.  These  also  are 
eagerly  snapped  up  by  travdlers  and  brought  back  with  them 
to  America. 

With  the  Swiss  chalet,  therefore,  the  Mexican  adobe  hut, 
and  the  Japanese  eottaf'p  v  e  are  familiar  from  our  infancy. 
Not  so  with  the  Indian  bungalow.   The  genuine  thing  is 
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practically  unknown  to  the  American  public  Eren  among 
architects  it  is  an  alien  form.  Few  of  us  have  ever  viiitBi 
India.  Fewer  still  have  brought  back  modds  of  Hhndoo  anJi^ 

tecturc  for  general  diatribution. 

There  is  only  one  distinctive  feature  which  wins  for  the 
American  rival  of  the  Anglo-Indian  bungalow  the  name  coined 
in  India.  With  rare  exceptions  it  consists  of  a  single  atoiy; 
it  is  on  one  floor.  As  snch  it  caUs  for  a  definite  tj^  of 
building  that  exactly  fills  a  rec<^gnlzed  want.  But  note  a 
paradox :  the  harder  some  builders  plan  to  keep  to  the  idea  of 
a  single  floor,  the  more  difficulty  they  find  in  achieving  a  real 
bungalow.  Yet  there  is  no  mystery  connected  with  this 
miniature  building.  Its  characteristics  are  recognizable  at  a 
glance.    Wo  all  know  a  bungalow  when  we  see  one. 

And  a  bunfialow,  as  we  use  the  term,  is  distinctively 
American,  it  may  have  come  to  us  originally  from  the  far- 
away East.  Adopted  by  us  it  has  adapted  itself  to  New  World 
conditions.  It  has  been  modified  according  to  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  our  Western  civilization.  It  has  borrowed  hints  from 
the  chalet  of  the  Swiss  and  even  from  the  adobe  huts  and  the 
thatched  villas  of  alien  races.  Many  an  American  bungalow 
finds  its  prototype  in  one  or  another  or  maybe  in  all  of  the 
little  toy  houses  already  mentioned. 

In  their  way  the  houses  they  represent  are  each  as  perfect 
and  as  satisfying  as  a  Greek  temple  or  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
They  deserve  the  name  of  classic.  If  you  adhere  to  tbeir 
more  important  characteristics,  you  will  have  a  model  bunga- 
low of  the  sort  that  has  aodimated  itself  in  America.  No  one 
featore  or  detail  of  any  one  of  tibem  may  be  xeally  essential 
to  the  American  bungalow. 

Butterfly.  Grimm,  of  the  famous  **  Tales,'*  has  endeavorM 
to  prove  that  the  name  butterfly,  as  well  as  milkthkf,  both  of 
which  in  his  time  were  applied  to  what  scientists  call  by  &e 
noisier  name  of  lepidoptera,  arose  from  an  old  superatitioB 
tiiat  elves  and  fairies  used  to  disgoise  themsdves  as  butterflies 
in  order  to  steal  milk  and  buttwr.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  legend  is  the  result  rather  than  the  cause, — one  of  the 
many  attempts  to  explain  an  otherwise  inexplicable  name. 

A  modem  e^rmologist  suggests  a  simpler  derivation.  There 
is  a  jargon  in  use  among  high-school  boys,  which  aims  to  make 
conversation  unintelligible  by  transposing  the  first  letters  of 
the  words  used.  Thus  "high  school"  becomes  "sky  hool,** 
and  "spring  day"  would  be  transformed  to  "ding  spray." 
One  of  the  oldest  examples  is,  "wenny  odv  hot  a  gotoh? 
Translated  this  becomes  "  anybody  got  a  watch? 
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Now,  a  butterfl}'  is  primarily  a  fluttering  creature.  Flut- 
tering past  seems  to  be  just  about  its  whole  occupation.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  simple  than  the  step  from  "  flutter  by," 
which  i8  highly  descriptive,  to  "  butterfly,"  which  sounds  more 
like  a  grown-up  name.  One  of  our  youthful  lingoacides  vonld 
do  it  in  a  minute. 

How  long  ago  this  must  have  happened,  or  whether  the 
words  forms  at  that  time  would  have  made  the  change  possible^ 
itkxy  be  left  to  those  who  wish  to  investigate. 

The  largest  butterfly  known  is  found  only  in  British  New 
Guinea.  Specimens  are  worth  anything  from  $100  upward. 
The  male  measures  eight  inches  across  the  wings  and  the 
female  not  less  than  eleven  inches,  a  wing  spread  exceeding 
that  of  many  small  birds.  The  story  of  the  first  discovery 
of  this  gigantic  butterfly  is  a  curious  one.  A  naturalist  saw 
a  specimen  perdied  on  tibe  top  of  a  tree  and,  failing  to  capture 
it  by  any  other  means,  finally  shot  it  From  the  fragments 
he  decided  that  the  species  was  entirely  unknown  to  science. 
Forthwith  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  a  cost  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  go  in  search  of  the  insects.  Two 
members  of  the  ]>nrty  fell  victims  to  the  Papuan  cannibals 
and  another  was  rescued  only  in  the  nick  of  time.  In  spite 
of  this  inauspicious  commencement  to  his  enterprise,  however, 
the  naturalist  persevered  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining 


Eveiyoody  knows  the  great  orange-red  butterflies  with  bold 
black  bands  and  white  dots  that  come  sailing  along  by  the 
thousands  in  the  autumn.  But  not  eveiy  one  knows  that  they 

migrate  like  the  birds  in  the  fall,  flying  all  the  way  from 
Canada  to  Cuba  and  taking  other  long  flights  so  that  they 
get  into  the  sunny  south  for  the  winter.  They  have  extra- 
ordinary power  on  the  wing  and  have  been  seen  flying  at  sea 
600  miles  from  land. 

Vast  flocks  of  Inindreds  of  thousands  on  their  way  south- 
ward settle  on  trees  and  bushes  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and,  as 
they  are  pretty  much  the  color  of  certain  autumn  foliage,  you 
might  easily  pass  their  roosting  place  without  noticing  them. 
They  rest  for  the  night  and  are  off  in  the  morning  as  soon  as 
their  wings  are  dry. 

Buttons  have  boon  found  in  ancient  Egj^pt.  Yet,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  Egyptian  dress  never  required  buttons,  all 
the  fastenings  being  by  bands  slipped  into  place  or  by  ties 
and  loops.  The  button  or  toggle  is  European  rather  than 
Eastern,  and  south  European  rather  than  northern.  Even 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  the  north  European  dress  was  all 
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tied  together,  the  hose  and  doublet  being  secured  by  points 
and  laces.  The  south  of  Europe  was  obviously  the  home  of 
the  button  invention.  Thence  tiie  buttons  found  their  way  to 
Egypt  at  A  very  ancient  date,  for  spedmens  have  been  found 
there  whose  materials  appear  to  belong  to  the  twelfth  dynasty 
(say  2500  B.  C),  while  others  probably  come  down  to  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  f«ay  1500  B.  C).  It  is  possible  that,  if 
more  examples  can  be  produced,  we  may  find  in  the  history  of 
these  buttons  another  of  the  valuable  clues  which  help  to  date 
the  earlv  histor}'  (or  pre-history)  of  Europe  by  its  connection 
with  the  long  record  of  Egypt. 
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Cab.    The  taxicab  is  the  most  recent  evoliitioii  in  the  hack- 
ney carriage,  or  vehicle  let  for  hire.  Each  of  the  gradual  steps 
in  this  erolution  is  interesting.    To  begin  with:  the  primitive 
caiTiMes  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  discountenanced  as  likely 
to  make  men  effeminate,  and  had  fallen  into  almost  total  desue- 
tude when,  in  1625,  Captain  Baily,  a  retired  sea-captain  of  in- 
genious mind,  established  the  hackney  carriage  in  London.  An 
aooonnt  of  this  enterprise  is  given  by  one  Garrard  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Stratford,  dated  April  1, 1634,  and  quoted  in  the  Fall-Mali 
Qazette  January-  5,  1870. 

I  cannot/*  Mr.  Garrard  pays,    omit  to  mention  any  new 
thing  that  comes  up  amongst  us,  though  never  s«)  trivial.    Mere  is 
one  Captain  Baily:  he  hath  heen  a  nea  captain,  hut  now  lives 
on  the  land  alK)ut  this  city,  where  he  trits  exju'riinents.    He  liath 
erected,  according  to  his  ability,  some  four  hai  kney  cuaches,  put 
hid  men  in  livery,  and  appointed  them  to  stand  at  \\w  Maypole, 
in  the  Strand,  giving  them  instructions  at  what  rates  to  carry 
men  into  several  parts  of  the  town,  where  all  day  they  may  be 
had.    Other  hackney  men  seeing  this  way,  they  flocked  to  the 
same  place,  and  perform  their  journeys  at  the  same  rate.  So  that 
sometimes  there  is  twenty  of  them  together,  which  disperse  up 
and  down,  that  they  |ind  others  are  to  be  had  everywhere,  as 
watermen  are  to  be  had  at  the  waterside.  Everybody  is  much 
pleased  with  it,  for  whereas  before  coaches  could  not  be  had  but 
at  great  rates,  now  a  man  may  have  one  much  cheaper." 

The  number  in  London  was  at  first  limited  to  20,  but  within 
30  years  the  authorised  number  was  increased  to  200.  In  the 
time  of  Chailes  II  a  proclamation  was  issued,  stating  that  the 
excessive  number  of  hackney  carriages  (then  about  400)  was 
found  to  be  a  common  nuisance,  '*by  reason  of  their  rude  and 
disorderly  standing  and  passing  to  and  fro  in  and  about  our 
cities  and  suburbs;  the  streets  and  highways  being  thereof  pes- 
tered and  much  impassable,  the  pavement  broken  up,  and  the 
common  passages  obstructed  and  made  dangerous :  henceforth 
none  fhall  stand  in  the  street,  but  only  within  their  coach- 
houses, stables,  and  yards.*'  Tn  1710  the  number  was  limited 
to  800,  which  was  increased  to  1000  in  1771.  and  to  1100  in  1802. 

Meanwhile,  in  France  the  renaissance  of  public  carriages  had 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  English.  There  the  moving  spirit 
was  a  certain  Nicholas  Sauvage.  who,  living  at  the  sign  of 
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St.  Fiacre  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin,  gave  the  name  of  his  dwelling 
to  the  modem  French  fiacre,  or  cab.  In  its  origin  this  was  a 
kind  of  hooded  gig,  and  allowed  but  a  single  passenger,  as  the 
driver  occupied  one  end  of  the  only  seat.  Qraduallj  it  came  to 
be  known  as  the  cabriolet  de  place,  while  the  word  fiacre  was 
transferred  to  four-wheelers. 

Not  until  1820  did  the  cabriolut,  under  the  abbreviated  name 
of  "  cab/'  cross  the  channel  into  England.  Fourteen  years  later 
a  Birmingham  manufacturer,  one  Hansom,  patented  the  han- 
som cab,  "the  gondola  of  London,"  as  Beaconsfield  named  it. 
Hansom's  patent  safety  cab,  as  tbe  inventor  called  it.  This  orig- 
inally consisted  of  a  square  body,  the  two  wheels,  about  seven  * 
and  one-half  feet  in  diameter^  being  the  same  height  as  the 
▼ehide. 

In  1910  there  were  over  10,000  hansoms  and  6000  *'  growlers/' 
or  four-wheelers,  in  use  in  London.   The  latter  are  alternatively 

known  as  "  Clarences,"  after  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Cable.  The  first  submarine  electric  telegraph,  or  cable  (as 
we  now  call  it  with  our  superior  verbal  economy),  was  that  which 
established  communication  between  Calais  and  Boulogne  on  one 
side  of  the  English  Clinnnel  and  Dover  on  the  other.  The  Lon- 
don Illustrated  News  thus  alludes  to  the  experiment  in  its  issue 
for  August  18, 1849 : 

Electric  Teleqrapu  between  London  and  Paris. — The  French 
government  has  aoeorded  to  Mr.  Jaoob  Brett  the  authorintion  to  ettid>* 

lish  on  the  coast  of  France  a  submarine  electric  telegraph  between 
Calais  and  Boulogne,  which,  crossing  the  Channel,  will  go  to  Dover 
on  the  coast  of  England.  The  treaty  entered  into  with  Mr.  Brett  guar- 
antees certain  advantages  to  the  French  government,  and  leaves  us  all 
tlio  expense  at  the  charfje  of  Mr.  Brett,  assuring  him.  however,  a 
privilege  for  ten  years  in  case  the  experiment  should  succeed.  The 
works  must  be  terminated  by  tbe  let  of  September,  1850,  ai  th'e  latest; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  finished  sooner.  This  first  applica^ 
tion  of  the  submarine  electric  telegraph,  if  it  should  suoceed.  as  from 
the  long  examinations  which  have  been  made  there  is  everv  reason  to 
hope,  will  produce  on  the  relations  lietween  France  and  England  results 
of  which  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  estimate  the  importanc(>.  Dover, 
the  point  at  which  the  sunmarine  telegraph  is  to  join  England,  is 
united  to  London  by  a  direct  telegraphic  line;  the  capitals  will,  there- 
fore, be  in  this  manner  in  almost  instantaneous  oommunicatiou. 

On  October  4  of  the  same  year  the  same  paper  recorded  the 
successful  completion  of  the  enterprise  and  the  consequent  rejoic- 
ingB  at  Calais: 

On  Monday  a  series  of  experiments  were  tried  with  the  most  satis- 

factory  results;  and  as  the  same  results  were  achieved  on  Tuesday*  the 
great  enterprise  niny  now  \h>  resrariled  as  actually  finished  and  eom- 
.plete.  On  Monday  morning  concrratu'atorv  messages  to  the  President 
of  the  French  Bepublic  were  sent  direct  from  Eugland  to  Faria,  also 
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to  the  King  of  PrusBia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  and  meaaagea  were  alao  tranBniitU'd  to  London  from  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  Europe,  who  were  included  in  the  Continental  system  of 
telegraphic  communication.  During  the  whole  of  Monday,  the  town 
of  QUaiB  pnaented  tbe  appearanee  of  a  fete,  and  nutnbera  of  the  inhabi- 
tantB  crowded  on  the  ramparts,  watching  with  interest  and  wonder  the 
various  experiments  which  were  tried  with  the  submarine  wires.  In 
the  evening  an  entertainment  was  given  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  those 
English  gentlemen,  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  who  were  on  the 
spot  and  had  assisted  in  its  completion.  Those  were  Sir  James  Car- 
michael,  Mr.  Crampton,  C.E.,  Mr.  WoUaston,  and  Mr.  Tatham,  of  the 
Gutta  Percha  Company.  M.  Mayer,  the  Mayor  of  Calais,  presided; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  English  guests,  there  were  present  MM.  Legros 
Devot,  representative  of  the  people;  De  Hamel,  Councillor  of  State 
and  member  of  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh;  Dupont,  Vice-Consul  of 
Russia;  and  M.  Bonhom,  British  Consul;  together  with  the  prineipal 
inhabitants  of  Calais  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  During  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed.  A  portion  of 
the  electric  coil  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Calais,  in  juxta- 
position With  the  balloon  of  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  Blanchard,  who^ 
m  1790,  made  his  first  sKprs-marine  voyage  from  Dover  to  Calais. 

And  thus  were  nullified  the  predictions  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scientists  of  the  day.  Even  at  that  time,  when  a  trans- 
atlantic cable  was  suggested  as  a  possible  evolution  from  the 
channel  cable,  science  held  back. 

Consulted  on  the  scientific  side  of  the  project,  Faraday 
asserted  tiiat  the  first  cables  were  made  too  small.  Then  he 
said  that  "the  larger  the  wire,  the  more  electricity  would  be 
required  to  cliarge  it " ;  and  in  this  quite  incorrect  opinion  he 
was  supported  by  other  eminent  scientists.  As  a  result  of  this 
dictum  the  current  was  increased  until  the  operation  "  electro- 
cuted "  the  wire,  and  tbe  cable  broke  down.  Long  afterward 
Lord  Kelvin,  by  sending  messages  through  heavy  cables  with 
incredibly  weak  electric  currents,  proved  that  Faraday  was 
mistaken. 

Airy  submitted  the  project  to  mathematics,  and  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  cable  could  not  be  submerged  to  the  neces- 
sary depth,  and  that  if  it  could,  no  recognizable  signal  could  ever 

travel  from  Ireland  to  Nova  Scotia. 

The  humorists,  as  often  happens,  were  even  duller  than  the 
scientists.  Yet  Punch  succeeded  in  keeping  his  skirts  clear  from 
posthumous  ridicule.  Tbe  issue  for  October  31,  1857,  has  a 
funny  article  on  "  an  apparently  funny  invention "  which  had 
just  been  patented  by  John  de  la  Haye,  of  Manchester:  "It 
consists  in  a  contrivance  for  submerging  electric  cables.  Appa- 
rently funny  we  call  it,  because,  even  if  we  were  not  so  wise  as 
we  should  be,  and  are,  enerience,  which  would  have  taught  even 
ourselves  wisdom,  would  have  made  us  know  better  than  to 
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make  fun  of  any  inTentiou  without  sufficiently  understanding 
it  to  be  ooiie  siue  th^t  it  involved  something^  impoedble  or 
abeuid.  There  are  wiseacres  yet  living  who  ought  to  blnah  at  a 
gas-lamp  and  hide  tlieir  faces  at  the  sight  of  a  locomotive.  We 
will  not  risk  classification  in  their  category,  by  comparing  the 
project  of  Mr.  de  la  Haye  with  the  devices  of  the  Laputan  sages 
— but  its  seeming  oddity  suggests  to  us  a  question  which  appears 
not  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  of  a  numerous  meeting  of  engi- 
neers to  whom,  at  the  Town-hall,  Manchester,  the  plan  was 
expounded  by  its  inventor:  who,  according  to  the  Times,  said 
that — 

The  plan  he  would  adopt  would  be  to  enease  a  eable  prepared 
like  that  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  soluble  oompound  (the  compoai- 

tion  of  which  he  would  not  now  mention),  capable  of  floating  it  for 
a  time  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  coating  he  proposed  to  uae 
lor  this  purpose  he  supposed  would  hold  it  on  the  aurfaee  of  the  waves 
while  about  five  mik«  of  cable  v-ere  paid  out  from  the  vessel  before 
it  began  to  dissolve,  and  as  it  would  dissolve  gradually,  bo  the  cable 
would  sink  gradually  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  By  this  means  he  cal- 
eulated  that  there  would  always  be  about  five  miles  of  cable  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel,  and  the  remainder 
would  describe  an  incline  to  within  100  or  200  feet  of  the  bed  of  the 
ooean,  eo  that  tbeie  would  be  comparatiTely  little  etraiii,  and  eoaae- 
quently  less  liability  of  breakage.  The  cable  would  descend  into  the 
ocean  almoot  horiiontally  instead  of  perpendicularly. 

On  January  26,  1850,  the  lUuairated  News  makes  its  first 
allusion  to  the  project  that  was  made  possible  by  the  success  of 
thit  fint  submarine  cable : 

Eu:cTRic  Telegraph  Between  the  United  States  and  England. 
— The  projectors  of  an  electric  telegraph  communication  between  New 
York  and  the  lele  of  Wight  will  bring  their  plan  before  Congreaa  at 
its  present  session.  They  propose  to  lay  down  a  substantial  insulated 
wire  of  thirty-six  fibres,  coatea  one-half  inch  with  fn>tta  percha,  and  to 
guarantee  its  working  with  perfect  integrity  for  ten  years.  They  offer 
to  oomplete  H  in  twenty  months  Imi  tiie  date  of  oontraet,  for  a  sum 
not  to  (see  TfeuoaAPH)  ezeeed  S,000,000  dollars. 

Cactus.  What  the  camel  is  among  animals,  that  the  cactus 
is  among  plants^ — the  most  highly  specialized  of  desert-haunting 
organisms.   It  has  been  developed  in,  by,  and  for  the  desert 

Like  camels,  cactuses  take  in  their  water  supply  whenever  they 
can  get  it,  and  never  waste  any  of  it  on  the  way  by  needless 
evaporation.  As  they  form  the  perfect  central  type  of  desert 
vegetation,  and  are  also  familiar  plants  to  every  one,  they  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  illustrative  example  of  the  effect  that  desert 
conditions  inevitably  produce  upon  vegetable  evolution.  Quaint, 
shapeless,  succnlent,  jointed,  the  cactines  look  at  first  sight  as  if 
they  were  all  leayes  and  had  no  stem  or  trunk  worth  mentioning. 
Beiuly  they  are  all  stem  and  no  leaves;  what  look  like  learn 
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being  joints  of  the  trunk  or  branches,  and  the  foliage  being  all 
dwarfed  and  stunted  into  the  prickly  hairs  that  encumber  the 
surface.  All  plants  of  very  arid  soil  tend  to  be  thick,  jointed,  and 
succulent;  the  distinction  between  stem  and  leayes  disappears; 
ind  the  whole  weed,  accnstomed  to  times  of  Iod^  drought, 
aequiies  the  habit  of  drinking  in  water  greedily  at  ita  rootlets 
after  every  rain,  and  storing  it  away  for  future  use  in  its  thick, 
sponge-like,  and  water-tight  tissues.  To  prevent  undue  evapora- 
tion, the  surface  also  is  covered  with  a  thick,  shinv  skin — a  sort 
of  vegetable  mackintosh,  which  effectually  checks  all  unnecessary 
transpiration.  Of  this  desert  type,  then,  the  cactus  is  the 
furthest  term.  It  has  no  flat  leaves  with  expanded  blades  to 
wither  and  die  in  the  scorching  air.  The  thick  and  jointed  stems 
do  the  same  work, — absorb  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  and  store  np  water  in  the  driest  of  seasons.  Tim,  to  lepel 
the  altacks  of  herbivores,  who  would  gladly  get  at  the  juicy 
morsel  if  they  could,  the  foliage  has  been  turned  into  sharp 
defensive  spines  and  prickles.  There  is  a  gigantic  cactus  of  the 
Mexican  deserts  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  drinkable 
water  in  its  soft,  fleshy  lobes,  and  sometimes  relieves  the  thirst 
of  travellers  in  tliose  arid  regions.  Another  water-bearer  has  re- 
cently been  found  to  exist  in  the  desert  tortoise,  a  fine  specimen 
of  which  was  recently  brought  from  the  Cajon  Pass,  in  San 
Bernardino  County,  Cal.  The  water  is  contained  in  a  bag  under 
the  carapace,  and  a  pint  of  it  can  be  taken  from  a  full-sized 
specimen.  It  is  beliefed  Uiat  the  creature  gets  the  water  from  the 
above-mentioned  cactus,  on  which  it  feeds.  The  cactus  and  tor- 
toise are  almost  the  only  life  of  those  wastes,  and  nature  has 
doubtless  found  it  necessary  to  endow  them  with  this  water- 
bearing power.  Foremost  among  the  sights  which  astonish  the 
tourist  is  that  of  the  grotesque  cactus  of  Arizona  Territory.  The 
plant  is  leafless,  having  a  bare,  fleshy  stock,  protected  everywhere 
by  sharp  and  venomous  barbs.  Its  flowers  vary  from  white  and 
yellow  to  deep  crimson  or  purple.  These  blossoms  are  wnx-like, 
and  call  to  mind  Aladdin's  fabled  experience  among  the  fairy 
plants,  with  their  sparkling  fruits  of  diamonds  and  otlier  gems. 
The  fruit  is  as  varied  in  color  as  the  flowers.  It  is  egg-shaped, 
with  a  crown  on  the  upper  side,  and  contains  a  large  quantityof 
seeds,  surrounded  by  a  nicely  flavored  juicy  substance.  The 
fruit  varies  in  size  according  to  the  species,  all  the  way  up  from 
a  canary's  to  an  ostrich's  egg.  The  cactus  is  almost  imperishable, 
and  can  live  many  months  without  water,  although  it  is  only  seen 
in  its  perfection  under  a  plentiful  supply.  So  hardy  is  the  plant 
that  a  piece  from  any  part  will  take  root  and  grow  if  placed  in 
the  ground,  even  though  it  has  lain  around  for  a  time.  It  thrives 
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equally  well  on  a  piece  of  bare  rock  in  a  scorching  tropical  sun 
as  it  would  packed  in  ice  in  a  northern  zone.  It  is  a  veritable 
paradox — a  natural  enrioaity  in  ^  v^^^ble  kingdom. 

The  people  of  thoae  r^ona  of  &iiih  America  where  the 
cactus  thrivea  have  found  a  use  for  that  growth  to  the  betterment 
and  improvement  of  their  farm  buildings.  In  the  cactus  regiona 
the  farm  buildings  during  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  weather 
present  a  fine  white  appearance.  To  obtain  this  effect  a  white- 
wash is  used  maclo  of  the  sliced  leaves  of  the  common  cactus 
macerated  in  water  for  24  hours.  This  produces  a  solution  of  a 
creamy  consistence,  to  which  lime  is  added  and  well  mixed. 
When  this  whitewash  is  applied  to  any  surface,  whether  of  wood, 
brick,  iron,  or  other  material,  a  beautiful  pearly  white  appear- 
ance ia  produced.  Not  only  ia  it  a  better  color  than  the  ordinary 
whitewash  made  from  lime,  but  it  ia  laating  and  will  endure 
throu^^  the  storms  and  frosts  of  many  years. 

The  ordinary  whitewash  of  to-day  will  not  last  longer  than 
a  single  season,  especially  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  in  those  sections  of  western  United  States 
where  the  cactus  is  such  a  nuisance  the  plant  could  be  utilized 
to  good  advantage. 

Cakes,  Gigantic.  Possibly  the  largest  cake  ever  made  is 
that  with  which,  in  June,  1730,  Frederick  William  I,  King  of 
Pruaaia,  regaled  his  army.  A  huge  repast  of  roast  beef  and  vege- 
tablea  had  been  waahed  down  by  mighty  draughta  of  beer  and  al^ 
when  the  30,000  guests  saw  their  dessert  approaching  in  a  great 
car  drawn  by  8  horses.  This  consisted  of  a  cake  18  yards  long, 
8  yards  broad,  and  more  than  V2  yard  thick.  Among  its  ingredi- 
ents were  36  bushels  of  flour,  200  gallons  of  milk,  1  ton  of  butter, 
1  ton  of  yeast,  and  5000  eggs.  -The  30,000  soldiers,  already 
glutted,  found  it  impossible  to  eat  up  all  the  cake,  and  the 
remnants  were  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring 
towns  and  villages. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  refda  which  celebrated  the  end  of  the 
Exhibition  year  and  the  beginning  of  1852,  a  monster  Chriatmaa 
cake  waa  prepared  by  the  Messrs.  Stuplea,  London  cateiera.  The 
height  of  the  cake  was  4  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  weight  3^  cwt.,  or 
nearly  400  lb.  More  than  half  a  thousand  eggs  were  used  in 
its  preparation;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  quality 
•  when  we  state  that  the  fruit  was  in  the  proportion  of  three 
pounds  to  one  pound  of  flour.  It  was  baked  in  eight  pacts,  no 
oven  being  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  at  one  time. 

The  form  was  hexagonal,  and  composed  of  three  stages.  In 
tfee  centre  of  each  side  of  the  lower  stage  were  well-executed 
pied|dHol>s  of-]iei;  Majesty,  on -.alter^iate  blue  and  pink  js];-oma49« 
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encircled  by  wieatlis  of  laurel;  the  edges  of  the  compartments 
being  decorated  with  a  Grecian  scrollwork  border^  while  eauea- 
trian  BtatiieB  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Empmr  Napoleon, 
the  Emperor  of  Auatria,  etc,  stood  at  the  angles.  Toe  next 
stage,  was  ornamented  in  a  similar  classic  style,  bat  with  naral 
heroes,  admirals,  etc.  T^pon  the  upper  stage  Nineveh  bulls  sup- 
ported a  classic  vase  filled  with  holly  and  evergreens,  from  the 
midst  of  which  rose  the  royal  standard  of  England ;  the  flags  of 
▼arious  nations  being  plentifully  distributed  about  the  cake. 

On  Wednesday  (Twolfth-day) ,  public  notice  having?  been 
given  that  the  ea^ke  would  be  distributed,  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren was  greater  tlian  on  any  day  since  the  commencement  of  the 
revels.  (Ireat  was  the  anxiety  shown  on  many  a  little  face,  im- 
mediately on  receiving  the  Twelfth-night  character,  to  proceed 
with  more  than  possible  speed  to  the  spot  where  the  cake  was  to 
be  obtained  in  exchange  for  it,  and  numerous  weie  tiie  endeavors 
by  ^  children  of  a  larger  growth  ^  to  induce  the  inflexible  officials 
to  include  them  with  the  infantry  ^  on  this  occasion  only.  The 
distribution  commenced  at  a  few  minutes  past  two,  and  continued 
without  interruption  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  children 
forming  a  long  square  between  barriers  erected  for  the  purpose. 
The  process  of  cutting  up  the  cake,  which  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  morning,  was  a  source  of  considerable  attraction,  but  the 
distrihiition  was  unquestionably  the  most  i)leasing  of  all  the  per- 
formances of  the  day,  not  only  to  the  children,  but  also  to  tlie 
visitors,  who  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  observing  the  de- 
light of  the  little  ones  as  they  came  in  quick  succession  to  receive 
their  share  of  tlie  long-to-be-remeiub«red  Crystal  Palace  Twelfth 
Cake. 

During  Christmas  week  of  1889,  there  was  on  view  in  North 
End  Hoad,  Fulham,  an  enormous  cake  that  towered  almost  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  confectioner's  shop.  It  was  made  to  represent 
a  fortress,  and  weighed  over  4000  pounds.  In  its  composition 
had  been  used  600  pounds  of  flour,  400  pounds  of  butter,  400 
pounds  of  sugar,  600  pounds  of  icing  sugar,  UOO  pounds  of  cur- 
rants, 450  pounds  of  sultanas,  300  pounds  of  candied  peel,  200 
pounds  of  almonds  and  5000  eggs. 

Camel.  The  so-called  "ship  of  tlie  desert"  was  a  native  of 
Asia  from  the  earliest  known  times.  That  it  was  the  great  com- 
mercial vehicle  of  the  East  in  ancient  as  in  modern  days  is 
evidenced  by  the  Scriptures.  When  Joseph's  brethren  had  cast 
him  into  the  pi^  ''they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and, 
bdiold,  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Qilead,  with  their 
eamds  beunng  spioeiy  and  bahn  and  myrrh^  going  to  carry  it 
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down  to  Egypt."  The  domesticated  condition  of  the  animal  at 
this  early  period  is  also  proved  by  Genesis  xxxii  15,  which  states 
that  among  the  presents  sent  by  Jacob  to  propitiate  Esau  were 
**  thirty  milch  camels  with  their  colts."  In  Leviticus  the  camel 
is  enumerated  among  the  forbidden  animals,  because  he  chew- 
eth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof;  he  is  unclean  luito  you'* 
(xi,  4). 

There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  camels  ever  perma- 
nently existed  in  the  wild  state.  Those  mentioned  by  Disdorus 
and  Strabo  as  denizens  of  Arabia  probably  owed  their  parentage 
to  animals  which  had  temporarily  escaped  from  the  control  and 
protection  of  man. 

PuTchas  mentions  camels  in  his  ''Pilgrimage/'  He  states 
that  there  are  three  kinds:  "  tiie  first,  called  Hajoin,  of  tall  stat- 
ure, and  ahle  to  carry  a  thousand  pounds  weight;  the  second  lea^ 
having  a  douhle  hunch,  fit  for  carriages  to  ride  on,  called  Becheti, 
hred  only  in  Asia;  the  third  sort,  called  BaguahiU,  small,  able  to 
travel  (for  they  are  unfit  for  burdens)  above  a  hundred  miles 
a  day.  The  Eang  of  Timbuetoo  can  send  messengers  on  such 
camels  to  Segelmess  or  Darha,  nine  hundred  miles  distant,  in  the 
space  of  eight  days  at  the  farthest/*  He  adds  that  such  endur- 
ing swiftness  would  be  almost  incredible  were  it  not  corroborated 
by  the  best  authorities,  who  all  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the 
speed  of  the  Heine,  or  Maherry  of  the  desert,  Purchases 
«  Baguahill." 

.  And  indeed,  though  the  slender  and  shrunken  limbs  of  the 
oanicl,  his  light  quarters,  and  his  slianibling  gait  seem  little 
adapted  to  the  perforniaiice  of  any  feat  of  speed  or  strength,  we 
know  tliat  his  powers  of  endurance  enable  him  to  accomplish  a 
long  journey  in  a  shorter  space  than  even  the  horse,  and  he  can 
bear  a  burden  greatly  disproportioned  to  his  own  weight.  In 
Algeria  the  camel  carries  from  450  to  675  pounds;  at  Cairo, 
according  to  one  autliority,  he  carries  1500  pounds  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  and  1000  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which  is  eighty- 
four  miles ;  in  Cabul,  according  to  General  Harlan,  the  burden 
of  the  Arabian  camel  is,  upon  the  plains,  400  pounds ;  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey  the  one-humped  camel  is  said  to  carry  from  400  to 
600  pounds,  and  Burnes  estimates  the  load  of  the  same  animal 
in  Bokhara  at  500  pounds. 

With  respect  to  food,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  camel  can 
endure  three  or  even  more  days  of  entire  privation;  but  long 
abstinence  from  food  is  seldom  necessary,  because,  although  there 
are  tracts  of  desert  six  da^s*  journey  in  width,  which  are  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  vegetation,  yet  there  are  few  portions  of  tbe 
Libyan  or  Arabian  deserts  where  more  or  less  of  the  shrubs  on 
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which  the  camel  feeds  do  not  occur  at  very  iimch  shorter  inter- 
vals. On  the  ordinary  routes,  therefore,  the  camel  is  not  fed  at 
all,  even  on  long  journeys,  but  is  left  to  snatch  such  food  as  he 
can  during  the  march  of  the  caravan,  or  to  gather  it  more  leis- 
urely as  he  halts. 

Scientists  explain  that  the  caDieFs  hump  is  an  immense  col- 
lection of  fat,  stored  in  reticulated  cells,  piled  up  one  upon  an- 
other, which  is  concentrated  food.  When  fodder  cannot  be  had, 
a  peculiar  set  of  absorbent  vessels  draws  upon  the  magazine — 
the  hump — carrying  the  fat  into  the  circulation  till  food  from 
without  puts  a  stop  to  draft  on  the  back.  The  hump  is  very 
sensibly  diminished  at  times — even  being  almost  completely  lev- 
elled, but  that  which  was  thus  borrowed  to  sustain  life  tem- 
porarily, is  immediately  replaced  when  the  stomach  is  set  in 
motion  again  in  its  accustomed  manner. 

Oddly  enough,  nature  has  provided  a  veiy  similar  arrange- 
ment for  the  leech. 

The  power  of  the  camel  to  abstain  from  water  is  much  more 
severely  tested  than  his  ability  to  dispense  with  food.  He  is 
patient  under  thirst ;  but  Lieutenant  Bumes  tells  us  it  is  a  vul- 
gar error  to  believe  that  he  can  live  any  length  of  time  without 
water;  he  generally  pines  and  dies  on  the  fourth  day,  and  with 
great  heat  will  even  sink  sooner.  His  ability  to  do  without  water 
for  so  long  a  period  even  as  that  already  mentioned  is  due  to 
the  lining  of  the  second  stomach,  or  honey-comb  bag,  and  of  a 
portion  of  the  first  stomach,  or  paunch,  with  great  masses  of 
cells,  in  which  water  is  Mored  up  and  long  retained.  The  store 
of  water  is  well  known  to  the  Arabs,  who,  when  sore  pressed  by 
thirst,  will  sometimes  kill  some  of  the  camels  of  the  caravan, 
and  thus  avoid  perishing  themselves. 

When  the  camel  was  introduced  into  Africa  is  uncertain. 
The  earliest  reference  bearing  on  this  point  is  made  by  Julius 
Caesar  (Bell.  Afric,  68),  who  tells  how  he  brought  home  with 
him  from  Tuba  twenty-two  camels.  This  was  half  a  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  Ty>uvrc  possesses  a  terracotta 
statuette,  representing  a  camel,  which  was  found  in  Cyrenaica, 
and  belongs  to  the  second  century  b.  c.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  camel  was  of  romnion  use  in  the  Barbary  States 
(Tunis,  Algeria,  Morocco)  before  the  Byzantine  period. 

The  first  camels  seen  in  the  United  States  were  probably  those 
brought  over  by  the  United  States  storeship,  JSuppli/,  ' Lieut. 
Porter  commanding,  which  were  landed  at  Indianola,  Texas,  on 
Hay  14, 1856.  There  were  thirty-four  in  all.  They  came  mostly 
from  Egypt  and  Smyrna.  A  year  later  the  Supply  brought  an- 
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other  cargo.  In  IHoS  one  hundred  camels  were  landed  at  New 
Orleans  by  private  enterprise. 

The  Bedouins  decorate  their  baggage  camels  in  the  most 
fantastic  manner.  A  huge  pack  saddle  is  surmounted  by  a  still 
larger  pannier;  above  this  again  is  a  sort  of  chair^  in  which  the 
rider  sits.  The  long  strips  of  leather  hanging  down  the  sides 
are  simply  for  decorative  purposes. 

I  have  peon  camels,  when  too  J'oung  to  go  on  long  treks, 
being  carried  in  these  panniers,  and  they  are  always  used  for  the 
Bedouin  children,"  writes  one  traveller. 

"This  tribe  has  many  quaint  and  curious  customs.  Perlia|>s 
the  most  curious  of  these  is  the  manner  in  which  they  show 
their  esteem  for  certain  strangers.  One  evening  when  a  young 
camel  had  been  killed  for  the  meal^  I  noticed  the  women  collect- 
ing the  blood  in  a  bowl.  Then,  to  my  astonishment,  they  started 
painting  my  camels  on  the  necks  and  flanks  with  the  blood.  Un- 
knowingly I  was  the  recipient  of  the  greatest  honor  that  can  be 
paid,  a  stranger.  The  blood  dried  on  and  remained  for  a  long 
tune,  actinor  as  a  talisman  among  all  the  Sherarat  tribe." 

Can-Can.  This  not  too  decorous  dance  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  a  gri.^ette  named  Elise  Sargent,  who  was  known  to 
the  I'aris  of  184*^  as  (^ueen  Pomare,  in  jocose  allusion  to  the  real 
Aimata  Pomare  who  was  Queen  of  Tahiti  in  that  year,  when  the 
island  was  put  under  protection  of  the  French  fleet  by  some 
native  chiefs.  The  queen  protested  against  this  act.  Admiral 
Dupetit  lliouars  sought  to  establish  the  proteetorate  by  force, 
but  on  the  intervention  of  England  his  action  was  disavowed  by 
Louis  Philippe.  Public  attention  in  France  was  thus  directed 
to  Tahiti,  which  was  painted  as  a  sort  of  Savage  Eldorado,  and 
(^iieen  l^omare,  with  her  princesses,  clothed  simply  in  crowns  of 
lotus-llowers,  became  a  favorite  subject  with  chansonniers  and 
vaudevillists.  Elise  Sar<i:ent,  a  dancer  in  the  Jardin  Mabille 
at  Paris,  whose  grace  and  wit  had  made  her  famous,  was  hailed 
by  the  students  at  the  Closerie  des  Lilas  as  Queen  Pomare  on 
account  of  her  African  style  of  beauty  and  her  African  taste  in 
adornment  To  celebrate  her  coronation  she  invented  the  can- 
can. She  also  introduced  the  polka  at  the  Chaumi^re,  whence 
it  forced  its  way  into  the  salons.  Pomare  became  the  town-talk. 
Dramatic  authors  used  to  send  her  tickets  and  announce  in  the 
gazettes  when  she  had  promised  to  avail  herself  of  them.  Balzac 
sketched  her  in  one  of  his  novelettes.  Gautier  left  a  finished 
portrait  of  her.  Eugene  Sue  consulted  her  when  writins:  his 
"Mysteries  of  Paris,"  and  much  of  the  information  there  con- 
tained in  regard  to  the  lives  of  Parisian  courtesans  was  supplied 
by  her.  The  events  of  1848  turned  the  tide  from  her  m  the 
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dancing  gardens.  In  vain  did  Emile  de  Girardin  cry  "  On  with 
the  dance,"  to  the  Parisians,  whom  he  did  not  like  to  eee  crowd- 
ing in  the  streets  and  about  the  National  Assembly.  Pomar^  fell 
a  Tictim  to  consumption  and  died  in  a  hospital  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight. 

Cape  Horn  was  discovered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1578, 
nnksa  he  was  anticipated,  as  the  Spaniards  claim,  by  their  own 
Commodore  Gasrola  Jofre  de  Loaysa  in  1515.    It  was  fixst 

doubled  in  1616  by  Lemaire  and  Schoutcn. 

Jacob  Lemaire  was  a  Dutch  navigator  and  merchant,  director- 
general  of  a  company  which  in  1G15  sent  an  expedition  to  find 
a  new  route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  discovered  the  strait  which 
bears  his  name^  doubled  Cape  Horn  and  sailed  to  the  East. 

Caidi.  See  Platiko  Cards. 

Carnegie  Library.  Perhaps  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  himself 

was  not  aware  that  the  idea  of  &e  libraries  with  which  his  name 
is  associated  did  not  originate  with  him,  but  belonged  in  the 
first  place  to  one  Houei-T'xe,  a  wealthy  Chinese  merchant  of  the 

fifth  f'(Mitury. 

This  pioneer  not  only  donated  libraries  throughout  China 
and  Turkestan,  but  furnished  workmen  for  the  jobs.  lie  also 
stipulated  that  his  portrait  should  be  hung  back  of  the  librarian's 
desk.  Then  he  installed  a  corps  of  Buddhist  monks  in  each; 
thus  he  knew  that  the  libraries  could  pet  along  without  any  fnr^ 
ther  financing  from  him.  For  a  religions  wave  was  at  that  time 
sweeping  the  nation.  By  singular  coincidence,  both  librarf 
givers  made  their  money  in  commerce. 

The  name  of  the  great  Chinese  Carnegie  would  have  been 
still  unknown  had  it  not  been  for  the  zoal  of  a  band  of  French 
explorers  and  the  aid  of  a  friendly  sand-storin  wliicli  wrecked 
huge  stone  wnlls  and  disclosed  the  evidences  of  the  early  philan- 
thropist's work.  The  expedition,  under  M.  Pelliot,  left  Paris  in 
190G  aud  returned  in  1911.  Evidence  disclosed  that  the  first 
library  discovered  had  been  walled  in  about  1035,  under  fear  of 
the  menace  of  a  hostile  invasion  of  troops.  Over  20,000  rolls  of 
manuscripts  were  discovered,  together  with  thousands  of  crudely 
bound  books,  paintings,  statuettes,  and  a  list  of  200  libraries. 

"Libraries  I  have  given  by  the  score,"  read  the  ancient 
document.  "  T  have  scattered  tliem  over  all  the  land,  that  the 
light  of  learning  may  never  be  dimmed  and  that  the  prafeful 
may  do  honor  to  memory  as  long  as  Buddha  lives.  Into  dark 
places  have  I  thrown  the  light  and  the  light  will  be  with  me 
forever." 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  donations,  more  than  1300  of 
his  library  buildings  are  scattered  over  the  earth  and  his  gifts 
12 
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to  them  aggregate  over  40  million  dollars.  The  first  of 
libraries  was  estaUfahed  in  Homestead,  Penna.,  but  it  outgrew 
the  stmetiire  in  which  it  was  housed,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  bnilt  a 
better  one  for  the  city,  when  the  first  one  reverted  to  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  which  used  it  for  an  office  boiidin^  (see 
Libbart). 

Carp.  In  the  second  act,  Scene  1,  of  Hamlet/'  we  find 
Polonius  saying  to  Reynaldo,  See  you  now;  yonr  bait  of  false- 
hood takes  this  carp  of  truth  " ;  which  would  seem  to  imply  that 
yonr  carp  was  a  gullible  creature.  But  this  fish  was  not  rcg^arded 
as  an  easy  prey  by  the  skilled  anglers  of  the  later  seventeenth 
century.  Master  Izaak  Walton  says:  "The  carp  is  the  queen 
of  rivers  ...  a  very  subtle  fish  .  .  .if  you  will  fish 
for  a  carp  you  must  put  on  a  very  large  measure  of 
patience.    .  . 

Elsewhere,  with  pain,  one  notes  unflattorinfr  reference  to 
Cypriiuis,  which  Vaniere  lauds  thus:  "  Of  all  the  fish  that  swim 
the  watery  mead,  not  one  in  eunning  can  the  carp  exceed/'  Buf- 
fon  was  so  impressed  with  its  extreme  caution  and  wiliness  that 
he  designated  it  "  the  fresh-water  fox ;  as  for  Walton,  to  that 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  there  is  appended  the  remark, 
**  He  is  hard  to  be  caught."  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
old  Izaak  as  a  naturalist,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  regards 
the  deluding  coarse  fish  he  was  decidedly  "  all  there." 

There  is  one  table  delicacy  the  German  epicure  must  have, 
and  that  is  carp,  and  the  carp,  to  be  eaten  in  perfection,  must  be 
killed  immediately  before  cooking.   Saxony  is  noted  for  its  carp, 
and  in  that  kingdom  the  problem  of  conveying  the  living  fish 
for  long  distances  to  remote  markets  has  assumed  considerable 
importimce.   For  several  years  past  f resh^water  fish  have  been 
imported  in  casks  of  water  from  various  points  to  the  citiee,  at 
some  considerable  expense.   The  living  fish  can  be  purchased 
daily  in  the  markets  of  Dresden,  Cfhemnitz,  and  other  cities^  and 
are  naturally  preferred  to  fish  transported  in  ice.  Living  sea 
fish  are  also  transported  to  a  less  extent  in  salt  water  tanks. 
They  are  to  be  found  thus  far  only  in  a  few  of  the  larger  citiea. 
The  desirability  of  providing  cheaper  means  of  transporting 
Saxon  carp  to  distant  points  reached  by  fluvial  routes  has  led 
to  the  introduction  of  ingeniously  devised  river  craft  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  consist  of  scows  65  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide.  The 
interior  is  divided  by  partitions  into  thirty  compartments.  In 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  scow,  as  well  as  in  the  inner  partitions, 
cracks  are  left  open  so  that  whon  floating  in  a  river  there  is  a 
continual  circulation  of  fresh  water.    The  city  of  Hamburg  de- 
mands very  lariro  r|l];^ltit^o^  of  earp.  especially  in  the  autumn, 
and  this  economical  method  of  bringing  the  living  fish  from  the 
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remote  breeding  places  does  much  to  increaae  the  demand.  These 
craft  made  the  first  journey  down  the  river  during  the  month  of 
Si^ember. 

Cat.   According  to  the  Greeks,  Apollo  once  made  a  lion  to 

frighten  his  hunting  sister,  Diana.  But  she  threw  eternal 
ridicule  on  him  by  caricaturing  his  creation  in  the  person  of  a 
cat.  An  Arab  Ftory  is  equally  plausible.  When  Noah  entered 
the  ark,  so  runs  this  tale,  the  family  represented  to  him  that  their 
provisions  were  endangered  by  the  presence  of  mice  and  other 
rodents.  The  patriarch  addressed  himself  in  prayer  to  Allah, 
who  thereupon  made  the  lion  sneeze  a  fuU-grown  cat  from  his 
noetrils.  So  the  miee  were  kept  in  auhjection  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  Deluge. 

Now,  whatever  the  story  of  the  cat's  creation,  it  is  in  evi> 
dence  that  he  has  heen  known  as  a  domesticated  animal  for  nearly 
four  thousand  years.  Just  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years  before  the  Christian  era  cats  begin  to  appear  on  the 
Egj'ptian  monument*!. 

But  the  cat  of  tlie  Pyramids  was  not  quite  the  same  animal 
as  the  cat  of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  He  was  called  Maou,  to 
be  sure,  which  indicates  that  he  spoke  the  same  language.  His 
statues,  his  medals,  and  his  pictures  show  the  form  so  familiar 
to  UB ;  hia  mommiea  and  his  mununv-cases  are  cat-like.  It  is  in 
his  habits^  as  depicted  in  the  hieroglyphics,  that  he  differs  from 
hia  descendants.  He  had  a  taste  for  liunting  in  marshes  and  for 
swimming  back  to  his  master  with  a  booty  of  dead  ducks.  Docu- 
mentary evidence  also  points  to  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  a 
larger  and  wilder  breed  than  our  grimalkin,  a  breed  retaining 
much  of  the  strength  and  the  furor  of  a  state  of  nature.  Herod- 
otus asserts  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  killing  his  own  offspring, 
•  and  this  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  wanted  the  exclusive 
attention  of  his  wife.  He  was  addicted,  moreover,  to  suicide, 
rather  due  to  a  temporary  aberration  of  intellect,  however,  than 
to  malice  prepense.  When  a  building  caught  fire,  the  cat  often 
lost  his  head  and  plunged  straight  into  his  own  funeral  pyre. 

"  Whenever  this  happens,''  says  Herodotus,  it  diffuses  uni- 
versal sorrow.  Also,  in  whatever  family  a  oat  dies,  every  individ- 
ual cuts  off  his  eyebrows." 

Tiie  cat  was  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians.  He  was  conse- 
crated to  the  goddess  Pasht,  or  Bast,  or  Bubastis.  She  usually 
wears  the  head  of  a  cat.  In  her  temples  cats  were  kept  as  sacred 
animals.  They  were  embalmed  at  their  death  and  safely  stored 
in  honorable  tombe.  Or,  if  thev  were  not  attached  to  the  temnle 
in  their  lifetime,  they  were  after  death  carried  to  sacred  build- 
ings, salted,  and  then  buried  in  the  holy  city  of  Bubastis. 

You  remember  the  story  of  how  Cambyaes  stormed  the  city 
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of  Memphis?  He  assailed  it  not  with  any  weapons  fashioned 
by  human  hand.    He  simply  gathered  together  a  lot  of  cats, 

and  iis(  (1  them  as  projectiles.  Thereupon  the  city  surrendered 

without  further  struggle. 

In  Hellenic  historj'  we  find  no  mention  of  cats  until  we  reach 
the  time  of  Theocritus,  one  liundred  and  sixty  years  after 
Herodotus.  But  that  poet  was  a  native  of  Syracuse.  He  had 
spent  many  years  in  Egypt.  He  may  have  merely  cultivated 
an  exotic  taste. 

Agathias,  a  writer  of  the  a^e  of  J ustiniau^  is  the  first  Homan 
authority  on  cats.  He  mentions  Thomas  <mly  to  bUune  him. 
Thomas,  it  appears,  had  killed  his  tame  partridge.  Agathias, 
a  clever  man,  made  a  couple  of  epigrams  on  the  subject.  Straight- 
way one  of  his  disciples,  named  Damocharis,  rudies  to  console 
him  with  another  epigram.  He  calls  the  cat  one  of  the  dogs  of 
Actfpon ;  declares  that,  in  eating  the  partrid«:e  of  Agathias,  he 
had  devoured  Agathias  himself,  and  charges  liim  with  thinking 
of  nothing  but  partridges  while  the  mice  dance  and  rejoice. 
It  is  evident  from  all  this  hullabaloo  that  cats  were  kept  in  tho 
Eastern  Empire  for  the  destruction  of  mice,  and  tiiat  tliey  were 
far  from  holding  the  worshipful  position  of  semi-sacerdotal  Maou 
'  in  ancient  Egypt. 

Pliny  mentions  the  cat  So  also  does  Palladius.  But  it  ia 
only  in  his  quality  of  mice-destroyer.  In  a  Pompeian  mosaic 
he  is  again  xepresented  as  a  bird-fancier.  He  has  a  quail  under 
his  left  paw  and  liia  mouth  ia  about  to  open  on  the  neck  of  his 
victim.  He  is  rather  a  more  formidable  animal  than  the  modern 
Pussy.  A  rude  funeral  monument  of  the  Gallo-Uoman  period 
exhausts  the  list  of  Koman  cat-clKgies.  Here  a  young  girl  holds 
a  cat  in  her  arms,  while  a  cock  stands  at  her  feet.  It  is  true 
that  Pallict,  a  heraldic  author  who  flourished  in  the  seven-* 
teenth  century,  assures  us  that  ?arious  companies  of  Ctesar'a 
soldiers  had  cats  emblazoned  on  their  banners.  There  was  a 
sea-green  cat  for  the  Grdines  Augwiei,  a  half-cat  on  a  red  ground 
for  the  Felices  Sentores,  and  a  cat  with  one  eye  and  one  ear  for 
the  Alptni.  Now  Palliot  goes  so  far  as  to  give  us  an  engraving 
of  tho  half-cat,  a  picturesque  animal  with  his  ''back  up,"  even 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  but  with  no  hinder  moiety. 

The  Middle  Ages  saw  a  sad  degeneration  in  the  esteem 
wherein  cats  were  held.  ^I'he  animal  which  had  once  been  wor- 
shipped as  a  sort  of  divinity  was  now  held  to  be  an  exponent  of 
darniess.  A  black  cat,  especially,  was  the  devil  incarnate.  Nu- 
merous legends  attest  the  fact  that,  when  Satan  desired  to 
trouble  the  peace  of  the  faithful,  he  loved  to  assume  the  form  of 
a  black  tom-cat.  Cats  of  all  colors  haunted  blood-stained  caatlea 
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and  accompanied  witches  on  their  nocturnal  gambols.  Xay, 
witches  themselves,  and  sorcerers,  often  took  the  form  in  which 
their  great  master  delighted.  A  French  peasant  of  Billancourt 
was  one  day  engaged  in  cooking  an  omelet.  A  black  cat,  sitting 
in  the  chimney,  looked  on  with  approval. 

It  is  done/'  cried  the  cat  (evidently  a  skilled  cook) ;  '*  tnm 
it  over." 

Now,  the  woman  was  a  good  Chrigtian,  so  she  throw  the  ome- 
let straight  into  \he  cat's  face.  Next  day  one  of  her  neighbors, 
long  su spot  ted  of  being  a  sorcerer,  had  a  scar  on  his  cheek  ab  of  a 
recent  burn. 

Sometimes  the  cat  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  arch- 
enemy himself.  A  French  architect,  being  unable  to  finish  an 
andadonsly  planned  bridge,  summoned  the  devil  to  hia  assistance. 
Satan  agreed  to  help  him  on  condition  that  he  should  have  the 
first  aoiu  that  crossed  it.  The  work  done,  the  architect  scared  a 
cat  over.  Satan,  though  disappointed,  advanced  to  seize  his 
prey,  whereupon  the  cat  showed  fight  and  finally  drove  the  devil 
from  the  field. 

The  evil  repute  of  the  cat  still  clings  to  him.  A  Finisterre 
cat  which  lias  served  nine  masters  in  succession  is  believed  to  have 
the  right  of  carrying  off  the  soul  of  the  ninth  to  hell.  In  Upper 
Brittany  there  are  sometimes  seen  enormous  cats  engaged  in 
holding  a  meeting.  If  any  one  preanmea  to  intrude  upon  their 
presence,  they  surround  and  tease  him  for  a  time.  Then  a  long 
needle  is  driven  into  his  heart,  and  he  is  dismissed.  Hypochon- 
dria ensues,  and  he  slowly  wastes  away. 

A  black  tom-cat,  says  a  Eussian  proverb,  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  becomes  a  devil.  A  Breton  farmer,  who  neglected  to  take 
the  usual  precaution  of  putting  his  tom-cat  to  death  before  it 
completed  its  seventh  year,  was  found  dead  in  bed  one  morning, 
with  his  throat  terribly  torn.  Suspicion  fell  upon  innocent 
persons,  who  were  likely  to  be  hanged  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
Luckily,  a  boy  observed  that  the  cat  of  the  house  was  always 
watching  the  corpse  with  eyes  that  blazed  with  rage.  So  he 
fastened  to  the  dead  man's  arm  a  string,  the  end  of  which  he 
dropped  through  the  window  into  the  yard.  Then  he  told  the 
police  to  watch  the  body  secretly,  while  he  pulled  the  string. 
They  did  so.  When  the  boy  gave  the  string  a  pull,  the  corpse's 
arm  jerked.  The  cat  imagined  its  master  had  revived.  With 
one  bound  it  sprang  on  to  the  bed  and  furiously  tore  away  at  the 
corpse's  wounded  neck.  Whereupon  it  was  condenwed-  to  be 
burned  alive  and  the  suspects  were  set  free. 
:  There  is  a  popular  belief  that  a  cat's  vioious^ieps  has  some 
f^^V^  to  «b0  leogth  of  ita  t^l;  for  if  ihe-eni  be  cut  off,  i% 
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cannot  take  part  in  the  Witrli*s  Sabbath.  When  a  Walloon 
maiden  chooses  to  dismiss  a  suitor  with  contumely,  she  gives  him 
a  cat  and  tells  him  to  count  its  hairs.  It  is  a  French  belief  that 
a  bachelor  who  treads  on  a  cafs  tail  wi]l  find  no  woman  willing 
to  marry  him  within  the  ensning  tweWemonth. 

In  Germany,  England,  and  France  many  a  religions  fete  of 
the  Middle  Ages  culminated  in  pitch  inir  a  cat  from  a  height 
or  into  a  bonfire.  So  recently  as  1818  a  decree  was  ispued  in 
Ypres,  Flanders,  forbidding  the  tli rowing  of  a  cat  off  a  high  tower 
in  commemoration  of  a  Christian  festival. 

Fontenelle  told  Moncrif  that  he  had  been  brought  up  to 
believe  that  not  a  single  cat  could  be  found  in  town  on  St.  John's 
Eve,  because  that  was  the  date  when  they  attended  the  Witches' 
Sabbath.  Hence  people  threw  all  stray  cats  into  the  fire  to 
anticipate  their  departure. 

S<nne  people  have  a  great  antipathy  to  cats.  Of  these  was 
Napoleon.  It  is  said  that  after  his  victory  at  Wagram,  while 
temporarily  sojourning  in  the  palace  at  Schonbrunn  belonging 
to  the  conquered  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  conqueror  called  out 
loudly  for  assistance.  An  equerry  entered,  and  found  his  master 
half  undressed,  agitated,  perspiring,  frantically  striking  out  at 
some  object  unseen.  A  cat  had  liidden  behind  the  bed  curtain, 
and  Napoleon,  almost  as  scared  as  puss  lierself,  was  making 
desperate  lunges  at  her  through  the  hangings  (see  Aeluko- 
phobia). 

In  1877  a  Belgian  society  was  formed  for  the  improvement, 
mental  and  moral,  of  the  domestic  cat.  One  of  the  initial  efforts 
was  to  train  the  cat  to  rival  the  carrier-pigeon.  A  cat*B  sense  of 
locality,  as  all  catophiles  know,  is  eztnordinary.   The  most 

astute  and  accomplished  of  human  scientists  would  have  his  idea 
of  locality  totally  confused  by  being  tied  up  in  a  meal-bag,  car- 
ried twenty  miles  from  home,  and  let  out  in  a  strange  neighbor- 
hood in  the  night.  Experiment  proved  that  this  was  mere 
child's  play  to  the  cat,  not  the  superior  cat,  either,  but  the 
every-day  average  cat.  Tlie  invariable  result  was  that  the  de- 
ported animal  reappeared  at  liis  own  hearthstone  next  morning, 
and  calmly  ignored  the  whole  affair.  This  skill  in  travelling 
through  unknown  regions,  without  chart  or  compass,  suggested 
the  possibility  of  nsing  cats  as  special  messengers.  In  April, 
thirfy-seven  catt  rending  in  the  dty  of  li^  were  taken  in  bags 
80  milea  into  the  country.  They  were  liberated  at  %  o^dpck  in  the 
afternoon.  At  6.48  the  same  afternoon  one  of  them  reached 
home.  Within  twenty-four  hours  all  the  rest  of  his  companions 
had  been  accounted  for.  A  proposal  was  then  made  to  establish 
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ft  f^gnlar  systeiii  of  cat  oommimication  between  Li%e  and  the 
ionounding  yillages,  but  the  project  came  to  nothing. 

In  England  cata  axe  supposed  to  have  been  known  at.  a  very 
early  period;  they  are  not  aboriginal,  but  probably  were  first 
introduced  by  merchants  from  Cyprus,  who  traded  with  the 
Britons  for  furs.  Nevertheless  they  were  either  difficult  to  natu- 
ralize or,  notwithstanding  their  prolific  nature,  extremely  scarce; 
for  in  the  tenth  century,  among  the  laws  enacted  by  Hoel  Dda, 
or  Howel  the  Good,  Prince  of  Wales,  for  preserving  and  fixing 
the  prices  of  various  animals,  the  cat  was  thus  introduced :  "  The 
price  of  a  kitten  before  it  could  see  was  one  penny,  twopence 
until  proof  conld  be  given  of  its  having  eangfat  a  mouse,  after 
whidi  f onrpence  " — a  great  sum  in  those  days  when  the  value  of 
specie  was  so  high.  The  animal  was  required  to  be  perfect  in  its 
senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  to  have  its  claws  whole,  to  be  a 
good  moiiser,  and,  if  a  female,  a  careful  nurse.  If  it  failed  in 
any  of  these  qualifieiitions,  the  seller  was  to  forfeit  a  fourth 
part  of  its  value  to  the  buyer.  Should  any  one  steal  or  kill  the 
cat  that  guarded  the  prince's  granary,  the  offender  was  to  forfeit 
either  a  milch  ewe,  her  fleece  and  lamb,  or  as  much  wheat  as, 
when  poured  on  the  eat  suspended  by  its  tail  with  ita  head  touch- 
ing the  floor,  would  form  a  heap  sufficient  to  cover  the  tip  of 
the  tail. 

There  are  many  false  ideas  regarding  the  cat  held  by  a  great 
many  persons,  among  others  that  a  cat  can  see  better  at  night 
than  in  the  daytime,  and  that  it  is  able  to  see  in  perfect  darkness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  cat,  like  all  other  animals,  cannot  see 
at  all  in  perfect  darkness,  thou<rh,  with  the  assistance  of  its 
whiskers  or  feelers,  and  its  surefootedness,  it  is  able  to  move 
about  with  some  agility.  A  cat  can  see  better  in  the  dusk  than 
can  a  human  being,  however,  because  the  cat's  eyes  are  sensitive 
to  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  pupil  is  capable 
of  great  expansion,  thus  admitting  all  the  light  there  is  available; 
but  see  in  absolute  darkness  it  cannot. 

Another  firmly-rooted  idea  is  that  cats,  if  given  the  oppor* 
tunity,  will  suck  the  breath  out  of  sleeping  children.  This  is 
utterly  absurd.  A  eat,  liking  a  warm,  clean  place,  will  if  it  has 
a  chance  slip  into  a  child's  crib,  and,  if  the  crib  is  narrow,  may 
happen  to  take  up  a  position  on  top  of  the  baby.  As  a  pood -sized 
cat  will  average  10  pounds  in  weight,  while  an  average  baby  at 
one  month  of  age  will  weigh  only  8  pounds,  and  at  four  months 
only  18^  pounds,  It  mav  be  readily  comprehended,  if  we  imag- 
ine a  proportionate  weight  in  warm  flesh  and  soft  fur  on  top  of 
our  own  bodies,  that  it  may  be  a  serious  thing — the  babj  may  be 
smothered  to  death,  as  has  sometimes  happened. 
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Cat  Cloister  in  Florence.  The  sacristy  in  the  cfaurch  of 
San  Lorenzo  in  Florence,  built  by  Micbel  Angelo  in  1523-9  as  a 
mausoleum  for  the  Medici  family,  is  known  to  all  travellers. 
Veiy  little  known,  however,  is  the  adjacent  cloister  devoted 
almost  wholly  to  cnt^.  "  It  is  a  large  square  cloister,"  says 
Charles  Warren  Stoddart,  in  Ave  Maria  for  January,  1890,  "  with 
light  artlu's  leaping  from  column  to  colunui  all  the  way  round, 
in  sunshine  and  shadow  ;  and  with  the  customary  campanile  tow- 
ering far  above  it,  and,  whenever  the  bell  strikes  the  quarter- 
hours,  flooding  the  air  with  affrighted  dores — such  white  doves, 
sailing  dizzily  against  such  a  vast  blue  slnr  I  Between  the  eolumns 
of  the  cloister  is  a  parapet,  and  beyona  it  a  moat,  four  or  five 
feet  in  deptli,  and  dry  save  whtin  the  rain  rains  into  it;  and  this 
moat,  backed  by  all  the  columns  and  the  parapet,  surrounds  a 
kind  of  island  terrace,  that  rises  out  of  the  moat  as  hi^rh  as  the 
parapet,  and  is  covered  with  the  greenest  grass  and  a  little 
cluster  of  the  darkest  cypresses.  So  hero  you  have  an  odd  garden 
in  the  centre  of  a  cloister,  surrounded  hy  a  moat,  quite  out  of 
reach  of  everybody.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  enchanted  spot — 
and  BO  it  is;  for  ihat  island  is  the  kingdom  of  the  cats,  as  many 
as  choose  to  colonize  there ;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  cati^ 
tiieir  name  is  legion.  Cats!  Fat  ones  and  lean  ones;  the  lazy 
and  the  lively,  and  the  dreamy  and  contemplative.  Cats  with 
tails  and  cats  without  them ;  cats  whose  lives  have  evidently  been 
a  burden  to  them — and  to  otiiors,  and  who  have  sought  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloister  in  which  to  end  their  days.  There  they 
are  fed  regularly,  through  the  charitv  of  some  one  who  long  ago 
left  a  legacy  for  tlieir  sole  sake;  and  they  are  fed  irregularly  by 
any  one  who  chooses  to  feed  them  as  I  chose  to  do,  and  found 
.to  my  humiliation  that  these  pampered  felines  look  with  indif- 
ferent eyes  upon  the  bait  of  the  worldling — ^the  sleekest  of  them 
even  seemed  to  pity  my  proffer  of  good-fellowship.  So  there 
they  lay,  the  tabbies  of  the  cloister,  sunning  thenisclves  in  the 
rich  grass  of  spring;  shading  themselves  under  the  bou^dis  of 
the  cvi)ress  of  their  native  land;  climbing  into  these  boughs  in 
some  cnses,  and  sprawling  there  in  an  attitude  of  such  luxurious 
content  that  I  feared  lest  some  feathered  innocent  might  fly  to 
the  velvety  embraces  of  the  cunning  and  slaughterous  beasts, 
and  all  unwittingly  seek  sudden  death  in  the  most  peaceful  nook 
in  Florence.  .  •  .  After  all,  thought  I,  as  I  turned  away 
and  left  that  happy  family  purring  in  concert,  is  there  anybody 
or  anything  in  the  whole  wide  world  more  comfortable  than  a 
convent  cat  ? — a  cat  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to  pose 
for  the  edification  of  the  idly  curious,  and  to  let  the  world  go  by, 
as  it  sits  washing  its  pink-tipped  face  with  gracefully  curved 
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paws,  before  resuming  its  favorite  pastime,  a  sedate  friendly  gs^xne 
of  puss  in  the  cloister." 

Cat  Mummies.  In  March,  1890,  a  startling  sale  took  place 
in  Liverpool, — an  auction  held  b^'  Levcnton  and  Co.,  consignees 
of  180,000  mummified  bodies  of  cats.  These  remains  weie  what 


ploitation  of  a  cat  cemetery  in  Be  ni  Hassan,  about  100  miles 
from  Cairo.  The  discover^'  of  this  ccnietery  was  made  by  a  fellah, 
who,  while  employed  in  husbandry,  fell  into  a  pit.  This  pit  had 
an  opening,  and  he  entered  the  opening.  A  subterranean 
chamber  developed  itself,  followed  by  other  subterranean  cham- 
bers. All  was  silent,  strangely  silent,  for  a  temple  of  even  cat 
ghosts.  In  these  chambers  were  laid  away,  shelf  on  shelf  and 
pik  on  pile,  small  yellow  bundles.  There  were  limitless  bundles 
stretching  through  the  gloom  of  seemingly  endless  mortuary 
halls.  He  unwrapped  one  and  found  it  to  be  a  cat.  They  were 
all  cats,  embalmed,  swathed,  and  wrapped  up  like  mummies  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold  and  microbes  of  later  and  degenerate 
eras.  Satisfying  himself  of  the  extent  of  the  cat  mine,  he  told 
his  master.  The  master  vnmc  into  conference  with  an  Alexan- 
drian speculator.  The  speculator  found  that  the  supply  already 
exceeded  the  demand  in  tiie  cat  market,  but  tried  Liverpool  as  a 
▼enture,  feeling  sure,  no  doubt,  that  the  thrifty  British  merchant 
would  find  some  use  for  them  either  as  mechanical  toys,  historical 
relics,  projectiles  at  election  meetings,  unique  mantel  ornaments, 
or  fuel.  The  British  merchant  met  the  expectation,  and  promptly 
offered  them  as  fertilizing  material  for  farms.  "  There  has  been 
no  fall  in  nitrate  shares  as  yet,  but  who  can  tell  the  outcome? 
If  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  is  in  wliole  or  part  merely  the  yellow 
shroud  which  Time  has  kindly  placed  over  a  limitless  cat  cemetery, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  products  of  Egypt,  instead  of  the 
chemicals  of  Chili,  should  not  woo  the  cotyledon  from  its  parent 
bean  or  cause  the  ample  tumi])'t()p  to  wave  magnificent  above 
feeding  herds  on  English  soil.  The  discovery  of  this  wonderful 
deposit,  which  runs  over  93  per  cent,  of  pure  cat  to  the  ton, 
throws  a  bright  white  light  upon  the  home-life  of  that  glorious 
people  who  spent  their  time  writing  letters  to  each  other  with 
pickaxes  on  the  face  of  the  earth.'' — lUmitxUed  American,  Jul}', 
1890. 

The  auction  was  a  queer  one.  The  auctioneer  used  a  dead 
cat  as  a  hammer,  and  knocked  its  gray  companions  down,  in  ton 
lots,  with  a  cat's  head.  The  consignment  represented  only  the 
amount  left  after  the  Eg^'ptian  farmers  had  glutted  themselves 
and  their  lands  with  the  tabbies  which  laborers  dug  out  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands*  After  being  brought  in  the  stumers  Pharos 
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and  Thebes  to  Liverpool,  however,  the  mummies  brought  only 
£3  138.  9d.  per  ton,  or  about  one-tenth  of  a  penny  per  cat. 

Catalogue.  The  first  digested  list  of  publications  in  the 
English  language  was  compiled,  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  hy  Andrew  Maunsell,  a  bookseller  of  con  tem- 
porary renown,  who  lived  close  by  where  the  Bank  of  England 
now  stands.  It  is  a  srarro  and  valuable  work,  inasnuuli  as  it 
records  tho  titles  of  many  hooks  now  lost  and  the  names  of 
many  authors  now  forgotten.  Tlie  work  is  dedicated  "  To  the 
Queene's  most  8arred  Majestic,"  to  "  The  Reverend  Diuines  and 
Lovers  of  Diuine  Bookes  " ;  and  to  "  The  Worshipful,  the  blaster. 
Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Gompanie  ti  Stationers,  and  to 
all  other  Printers  and  Booksellers  in  seneral.*'  The  following 
is  the  title:  '*  The  first  part  of  the  Catuogue  of  English  Printed 
Bookes :  which  conoemeth  such  matters  of  Diuinitie  as  have  bin 
either  written  in  our  owne  tongue,  or  translated  out  of  anie 
other  language:  and  haue  bin  published  to  the  glory  of  God. 
and  edification  of  the  Churoh  of  Christ  in  Enghmd.  (fathered 
into  alphabet,  and  such  method  as  it  is,  by  Andrew  Maunsell, 
bookseller.  Unumquodque  propter  quid.  Ix)ndon :  printed  by 
John  Windel,  for  Andrew  Maunsell,  dwelling  in  Lothburie, 
Vi^hJ*  Folio,  pp.  123;  dedication  pp.  6;  with  the  device  of  a 
pelican  and  its  offspring  rising  from  the  flames,  round  which 
18  this  legend:  Pro  Lege,  Rege,  et  Orege:  Love  kepyth  the  Lawe^ 
obeyeth  the  Eynge^  and  is  good  to  the  Commoninrithe.'' 

In  the  same  year  in  which  this  catalogue  was  printed, 
Maunsell  published  a  second  part,  "which  concerneth  the 
science^  mathematicale,  as  arithmetick,  geometric,  astronomic, 
astrologic,  musieke,  the  art  of  warre  and  navigation;  and  also 
of  physicke  and  surgerie." 

Cedar.  The  Pinus  ccdrus,  as  its  botanical  name  implies,  is 
of  the  genus  pine,  but  it  differs  materially  from  any  pine  indige- 
nous to  Europe  or  America.  It  is  a  native  of  Palestine, 
the  most  famous  cedars  beng  those  of  Mount  Lebanon.  When  the 
prophet  Eaekiel  would  describe  the  Assyrian  monarch  as  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  princes,  he  likens  him  to  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon :  "Rohold  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with 
fair  branches  and  of  high  stature,  and  his  top  was  among  the 
thick  boughs.  His  houglis  were  multiplied,  and  his  brandies  be- 
came long.  The  fir  trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  nor  the  chest- 
nut trees  like  his  branches ;  nor  any  three  in  the  garden  of  God 
like  unto  him  in  beauty."  The  beauty  and  durability  of  the  trood 
indeed  made  it  especially  appropriate  for  the  great  temple  at 
Jerusalem. 

Solomon  must  have  made  serious  havoc  among  the  oedan  of 
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Lebanon,  as  he  employed  80,000  hewers  to  get  out  timber  for  tlie 
temple  and  his  palace.  He  sent  10,000  at  a  time  to  prepare 
timber  and  boards.  An  Assyrian  king  set  such  value  upon  Leba- 
non'i  cedar  as  to  transport  huge  beams  of  it  to  Nineveh,  where 
it  was  used  in  the  erection  of  the  royal  palace.  Hiram  also 
supplied  the  timber  for  roofing  the  second  temple  and  the  gigan- 
tic statue  of  Diana,  at  Ephcsus,  was  carved  from  the  same  wood. 
So  also,  it  is  said,  were  the  shijpe  of  Serosths,  the  Egyptian 
conqueror. 

The  Eni])eror  Hadrian  in  a.d.  125  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
imperilled  trees.  High  on  the  rocky  slopes  he  carved  his  imperial 
anathema  against  all  who  should  cut  them.  Nevertheless  depre- 
dations went  on  for  centuries,  until  the  forest  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  dwindled  down  to  a  grove  of  400  trees. 

To  save  it  from  complete  destruction  and  preserve  it,  Rustem 
Pasha,  governor-general  of  Lebanon,  issued  a  special  ordinance 
containing  a  series  of  stringent  regulations  calculated  to  check, 
if  not  quite  put  a  stop  to,  the  vand^ism  and  carelessness  of  most 
travellers. 

It  is  forbidden  to  put  up  tents  or  other  kinds  of  shelter  within 
the  district  of  the  trees,  or  to  lipht  fires  or  to  cook  any  provisions 
in  their  vicinity.  No  one  is  allowed  to  break  off  a  bough  or  even 
a  twig  from  the  trees.  It  ia  forbidden  to  bring  any  beasts  of  bur- 
den within  the  district.  Should  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  or  other 
pasturage  cattle  be  found  within  the  prescribed  limits  they  are 
summanly  confiscated. 

But,  if  the  cedars  are  few  in  number,  these  few  are  of  royal 
blood.  They  are  not  the  largest  of  trees,  though  some  of  the  - 
trunks  measure  over  40  feet  round.  Their  beauty  lies  in  the 
wide-spread iui^  limbs,  which  often  cover  a  circle  200  feet  or  300 
feet  in  circumference.  Some  are  tall  and  symmetrical,  with 
beautiful  horizontal  branches;  others  are  ornarled  and  knotted, 
with  inviting  seats  in  the  great  forks,  and  charming  beds  on 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  swinging  boughs. 

The  wood  has  a  sweet  odor,  is  very  hard,  and  seldom  decays. 
^  The  vitality  of  the  cedar,**  says  a  writer  in  Scnhnet^s  MonwMf, 
^  is  remarkable.  A  dead  tree  is  never  seen,  except  where  light- 
ning or  the  axe  has  been  at  work.  Often  a  great*  bough  of  one 
tree  has  grown  into  a  neig^hbor,  and  the  two  are  so  bound  to- 
<rether  that  it  is  impossible  to  sav  which  is  the  parent  trunk. 
Perhaps  the  unusual  strensrth  and  vitnlitv  of  the  cedars  are  due 
to  their  slow  growth.  When  a  little  sprout,  hardly  waist  hiirh, 
is  said  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  or  twentv  years  old.  one  cannot  help 
asking.  What  must  be  the  age  of  the  jrreat  patriarchs  of  the 
grove?  It  is  hard  to  tdl  exactly.  By  the  aid  of  a  microscope 
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I  have  counted  more  tliau  .00  rings  on  a  bough  only  30  inchefl 
in  diameter.  Those  who  have  studied  the  matter  more  deepW 
think  that  some  of  these  trees  must  be  more  than  1000  years  ola. 
Indeed^  there  is  nothing  wildly  improhable  in  the  thought  that 
perhaps  the  Quardian,  for  instance,  may  have  been  a  young  tree 
when  Hiram  began  cutting  for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem." 

This  tree  has  been  introduced  into  England,  but  chiefly 
for  ornament.  Several  were  planted  in  the  Royal  Gardens  in 
1G83,  and  in  80  years  ac(jiiired  a  ci re ii inference  of  1'^  feet  and 
a  hei^dit  of  70  feet.  The  branches  extend  over  a  space  of  40 
feet  diameter. 

The  white  cedar,  or  cypress,  and  the  red  cedar,  or  juniper, 
are  Very  different  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon;  indeed  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  family  of  pines.  Yet  the  latter  shares  some 
of  its  charaeteristios.  As  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  vitality 

of  the  red  cedar  in  the  state  of  Washington,  the  Seattle  Iniellt^ 
gencer  told,  in  1910,  of  some  shingles  cut  in  a  Washington  mill 
and  sent  east  for  exhibition  purposes.  Those  shingles  were  cut 
from  a  moss-covered  cedar  log  lying  on  the  ground,  and  which 
had  growing  over  it  another  cedar  tree  the  roots  of  which 
encircled  the  fallen  log.  The  growing  tree  had  750  rings,  which 
indicates,  according  to  the  accepted  theory,  that  it  was  750  years 
dd.  Yet  its  growth  started  after  the  tree  from  which  Hie 
shingles  were  cut  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Here  was  a  cedar 
log,  fallen  and  lifeless,  which  had  lain  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  not  less  than  750  years,  and  yet  was  free  from  rot  to  the 
extent  that  merchantable  shingles  could  be  sawed  from  it. 

"  Every  man  who  has  worked  in  the  woods  or  in  clearing 
land  in  this  State,"  concludes  the  Intelligencer,  "has  seen  similar 
instances  of  the  ability  of  red  cedar  to  resist  the  ravages  of  time. 
In  alluvial  soil  alonir  the  river  hanks,  in  digging  ditches,  cedar 
logs  have  been  found  covered  by  four  or  five  feet  of  alluvium, 
which  were  yet  sound  save  for  a  few  inches  on  the  extreme 
outside,  although,  under  similar  conditions,  almost  any  other 
wood  would  have  decayed  in  a  few  years.  Conjecture  halts  at 
any  attempt  to  estimate  the  length  of  time  which  might  have 
elapsed  since  those  logs  were  growing  trees.** 

Cent.  The  first  American  cent  was  coined  and  circulated 
in  1793.  Previous  to  this  date  several  patterns  had  been  struck 
off.  These  were  exporinients,  and  were  not  circulated.  The  so- 
called  "Washin'rton  jx-nnies,"  which  existed  previous  to  this 
date,  were  not  issued  by  the  government  and  were  models  or 
medals.  The  cent  of  1793  was  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  cent  of  later  dates.  Instead  of  the  wreath,  however,  it  bore 
around  the  words  ^oike  cenf*  a  chain  composed  of  thirteen 
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links,  but  this  type  was  changed  in  the  first  year  of  issue.  Gents 
were  iwned  annually  until  the  year  1857^  except  that  during 
the  year  1815  none  were  coined.  The  small  nickel  cents  made 
their  appearance  in  1857,  and  the  coinage  of  the  copper  cents 
was  stopped.  Some  of  the  old  cents  are  quite  rare,  and  conse- 
quently are  now  valuable.  The  rarest  cent  is  that  of  the  peries 
of  1799.  It  is  said  that  their  scarcity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
firm  in  Salem,  Mass.,  then  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  obtained 
a  large  quantity  of  these  cents  from  the  mint,  drilled  holes  in 
them,  and  shipped  them  to  Africa  to  exchange  them  for  slaves. 
The  African  chiels  would  string  them  and  wear  them  round 
their  necks.  If  this  story  he  true  eager  coin  collectors  are  more 
likely  to  find  specimens  of  the  cent  in  Africa  than  in  America. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  questions  is,  What  becomes  of  the 
pennies?  About  8t),000,000  of  them  are  manufactured  and  put 
into  circulation  every  year,  and,  though  a  great  many  eventually 
come  hack  to  the  treasury  for  redemption,  the  majority  are  never 
seen  again.  They  simply  disappear.  Inasmuch  as  they  are 
practically  indestructible,  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  are 
lost.  They  are  subject  to  more  accidents  than  other  coins ;  chang- 
ing hands  of  tener^  and  being  of  such  small  value^  they  are  care> 
leraly  treated. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  during  periods  of  commercial 
depression  pennies  accumulate  in  the  sub-treasuries,  and  when 
trade  revives  they  flow  out  rapidly.  Thus  the  cent  is  a  barometer 
of  business.  When  it  circulates  freely,  prosperity  reigns,  and 
vice  versa.  Even  a  big  storm,  or  a  spell  of  very  cold  weather, 
which  keeps  the  penny-spending  population  at  home,  is  reflected 
in  the  demand  for  coppers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  hoaxes  In  history  was  perpetrated, 
about  1906,  in  connection  with  pennies.  A  rumor  was  started 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  coining  of  cents  of  1902  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  had  been  accidentally  spilled  into  the  molten  copper^ 
on  which  account  it  was  averred  that  the  gOTemment  was  anzions 
to  recall  the  issue  as  far  as  possible. 

While  this  strange  report  was  in  circulation,  an  advertisement 
appeared  in  a  newspaper,  stating  that  a  certain  clothing  store 
in  the  city  of  Washington  would  pay  "  18  cents  for  190'^  pennies." 
As  a  Tesnlty  within  a  lew  days  practically  all  of  the  1902  cents  in 
the  Piedmont  section  of  Nortii  Carolina,  and .  in  half  a  doaen 
towns  In  South  Carolina,  were  bought  up  by  speenlators.  The 
current  price  was  three  cents  apiece  two  days  later  it  rose  to 
five  cents,  and  on  the  following  day  one  purehaeer  paid  $33  for 
330  of  the  precious  coins^  He  clfuunod- after^ar^'-that  he.  sold* 
them  f or.  15 . cenjt^  each.   •     •      .  .        •  ..." 
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For  about  a  week  the  price  for  1902  pennies  ranged  from 
8  to  12  cents.  But  the  exposure  arrived  when  deliveries  of 
large  quantities  of  them  were  made  at  the  dry-gooda  stare  in 
Waahington.  The  firm  declared  that  its  offer  was  to  paj  18  cents 
for  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  pennies — which  was,  of 
course,  preposterous.  But  the  victims  of  the  joke  had  no  redress, 
and  one  more  financial  bubble  went  to  join  the  multitude  that 
have  been  punctured  in  the  past. 

Chairs  are  of  such  high  antiquity  that  their  origin  is  lost 
in  the  twilight  of  fable.  The  Jewish  rabbins  tell  us  of  one  that 
belonged  to  Abraham.  He  fashioned  it  with  his  own  hands  from 
a  tooth  that  fell  out  of  the  mouth  of  Og,  a  huge  giant  among 
his  servants  who  experienced  a  sudden  trembling  before  the 

Eatriarchal  wrath.  Abraham  made  this  his  favorite  seat  until 
is  death.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  other  rabbins  who  declare 
that  it  waa  not  a  chair  but  a  bed  which  was  carved  out  of  Og's 
tooth. 

The  chair  represented  on  the  earliest  monuments  of  Oriental 
antiquity  is  without  a  back,  the  legs  are  tastefully  carved,  and  the 
seat  adofned  with  the  heads  of  rams.  The  cushion  appears 
to  be  made  of  some  rich  stuff  embroidered  or  painted.  The  legs 
were  strengthened  by  a  cross  bar,  and  frequently  ended  in  the 
feet  of  a  lion  or  the  hoofs  of  a  bull,  either  of  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze.  On  the  monuments  of  Ehorsabad,  in  the  rock  tablets 
of  Malthaiah,  we  find  representations  of  chaira  supported  by 
animala,  and  by  human  figures,  sometimes  prisoners,  like  the 
caryatids  of  the  Greeks.  In  this  they  resembled  the  arm-chairs 
of  Egypt,  but  appear  to  have  been  more  massive  than  they. 
Chairs  and  couches,  adorned  with  feet  of  silver  and  otiier  metals, 
were  looked  upon  as  great  objects  of  luxury  in  Persia  from 
whence  they  were  probably  introduced  into  Asia  Minor  and 
Qreece.  In  the  Lycian  sculptures  we  have  representations  of 
'  stays  or  arms  on  either  side  of  the  seat,  such  as  lions.  This 
fashion,  introducd  into  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians,  was  orig- 
inally borrowed  from  the  Asayrians. 

Chairs  have,  of  course,  been  connected  with  literature.  What 
may  be  called  Shakespearian  chairs  present  quite  an  interesting 
item  of  history.  Within  the  kitchen  of  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born,  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  Mr.  Ireland,  who  visited  it  in  1792, 
tells  us  was  a  small  arched  recess  for  a  chair.  Here  often  sat 
John  Shakespeare,  and  here  his  son  William  passed  his  earliest 
davs.  **  In  the  comer  of  the  chimney,''  says  Ireland,  stood  an 
old  oak  chair,  whi^  had  for  a  number  of  years  received  nearly 
as  many  adorers  as  the  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Lady  of  Loretto. 
This  relic  was  purchased  in  July,  1790,  by  the  Princess  Csal^ 
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'^OTjska,  who  made  a  journey  purposely  to  obtain  intelligeikce 

relative  to  Shakespeare.  Being  told  he  had  often  sat  in  this 
•  chair,  she  placed  herself  in  it  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to 
become  its  purchaser;  but  being  informed  that  it  was  not  to  be 
sold  at  any  price,  she  gave  a  handsome  gratuity  to  old  Mrs.  Harte, 
and  left  the  place  with  apparent  regret.  About  four  months 
after,  the  anxiety  of  tlie  princess  could  no  longer  be  restrained, 
and  her  secretary  was  despatched  express,  as  the  fit  agent,  to  pur- 
chase tiiis  treasnre  at  any  rate.  The  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  or 
somewhat  more  than  $100,  was  the  price  fixed  on,  and  the  secre- 
tary and  chair,  with  a  proper  certificate  of  its  authenticity,  on 
stamped  paper,  set  off  in  a  chaise  for  London. 

With  all  due  anxiety  to  supply  relic-hunters  who  visit  Strat- 
ford, and  who  sometimes  feel  disappointed  with  the  little  which 
remains  there  connected  with  tiie  poet,  the  absence  of  tlie  genuine 
chair  was  nut  long  felt.  A  very  old  chair  is  still  in  the  place; 
and  Washington  Irving  thus  speaks  of  the  chair  he  saw  in  1820: 
**  The  most  favorite  object  of  curiosity,  however,  is  Shakespeare's 
chair.  It  stands  in  the  chimney-nook  of  a  small,  gloomy  cham- 
ber, just  behind  what  was  his  father*  shop.  Here  he  may  many 
a  time  have  sat  when  he  was  a  boy,  watching  the  slowly 
revolving  spit  with  all  the  longings  of  an  urchin,  or  of  an  evening 
listening  to  the  crones  and  gossips  of  Stratford,  dealing  forth 
churchyard  tales,  and  legeudfary  anecdotes  of  the  troublesome 
times  of  England." 

In  this  chair  it  is  the  custom  for  every  one  who  visits  the 
bouse  to  sit;  whether  this  is  done  with  the  hope  of  imbibing  any 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  bard,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say;  I  merely 
mention  uie  fact;  and  mine  host  privately  assured  me,  that 
though  built  of  solid  oak,  such  was  the  present  zeal  of  devotees, 
that  the  chair  had  to  be  new-bottomed,  at  least  once  in  three 
years.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  in  the  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary chair,  that  it  partakes  something  of  the  volatile  nature 
of  the  Santa  Caso  of  Loretto,  or  the  flying  chair  of  the  Arabian 
enchanter;  for,  though  sold  some  years  since  to  a  Xorthern  prin- 
cess, it  has  found  its  way  back  again  to  the  old  chimney  corner. 

There  was  found,  however,  by  Ireland,  during  the  visit  of 
which  we  have  already  sooken,  in  1792,  in  a  house  in  Stratford, 
a  chair  whidi,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  really  often  occupied 
by  the  immortal  hard.  It  was  in  the  house  of  the  fatiier  of  Axom 
Hathaway,  who  afterward  became  Shakespeare's  wife.  Ireland 
purchased  this  chair,  which  he  engraved  in  his  Picturesque 
Views  on  the  Avon."  He  says  that  it  was  called  Shalraspeara's 
courting  chair. 

With  a  similar  desire  to  please  relic-hunters  and  lovers  to 
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that  which  has  been  already  shown,  tiiis  chair,  although  long 

since  gone,  has  a  successor  dignified  by  the  same  name,  in  an  old 
settle  in  the  passage  through  the  house,  and  which  has  but  one 

bit  of  old  wood  in  it. 

In  Walmcr  Castle,  the  home  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is 
the  chair  occupied  by  Pitt  and  another  that  was  the  favorite  of 
the  Iron  Duke,  also  the  chair  in  which  he  died. 

A  valuable  arm-chair  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Radnor.  It  originally  cost  forty  thousand  dollan,  and  was 
presented  by  the  city  of  Augsburg  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II 
of  Qennany  about  the  year  1576.  It  is  of  steel,  and  took  the  artist 
about  thirty  years  to  make.  The  chair  became  the  property  of 
Coinit  Tessin,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Sweden  to  the 
English  court.  Oustavus  Brander  afterwards  bought  it,  as  an 
antique,  for  eighteen  hundred  guineas,  and  Bold  it  to  the  Earl 
of  Radnor  for  six  hundred  guineas. 

The  Sliah  of  Persia  owns  the  most  valuable  arm-chair  in  the 
world,  lie  has  an  arm-chair  of  solid  gold  inlaid  with  precious 
stones.  About  the  year  1900  some  of  the  stones  were  stolen  from 
one  of  the  legs  of  the  chair,  and  the  Shah,  full  of  indignation, 
ordered  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  servants  and  held  the  keeper 
of  the  palace  responsible  for  the  furniture,  with  the  intimation 
that  if  the  thief  was  not  discovered  the  keeper  would  be  beheaded. 
The  culprit  being  eventually  found,  he  was  fortliwith  beheaded 
and  his  iiead  carried  on  a  pole  by  the  imperial  body-guard 
through  the  streets  of  Teheran. 

When  tlie  Pilgrim  fathers  left  iingland  they  brought  their 
chairs  with  them  in  the  Mayflower.  In  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth, 
there  are  many  articles^  including  chairs,  that  belonged  to  the 
Pilgrims.  In  the  roomd  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
is  the  chair  owned  by  Governor  Winthrop.  In  the  school  at 
Wittenberg,  formerly  the  university,  is  ?tin  shown  the  chair  as 
well  as  the  drinking-cup  and  the  table  of  Martin  Luther.  Bar- 
cena,  the  Jesuit,  tells  us  that  when  Satan  once  appeared  to  him, 
his  humility  led  liini  to  invite  the  nrini-e  of  darkness  to  sit  in  the 
chair,  as  being  more  wortiiy  of  it  than  the  Jesuit  himself.  In  the 
vestry  of  John  Bunyan  Church,  in  Bedford,  is  the  chair  in  which 
the  glorious  dreamer''  sat.  In  the  council  chamber  in  New 
York  is  the  chair  which  was  used  by  the  immortal  Washington 
when  he  took  his  farewell  of  the  American  navy.  Another  which 
was  wont  to  be  filled  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  ez-president 
of  the  Philosophical  Soi^iety.  This  chair  for  many  years  was 
not  in  the  college  building,  but  was  long  ago  restored  to  its 
proper  place  in  tile  library  by  Rev.  John  Bray,  of  Humphreys- 
viUe,  Ct. 
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Still  another,  dated  1700,  belonged  to  the  first  president  of 
Tale  College,  Be?.  Abnham  Pienon. 

Chameleon.  There  are  popular  notioiiB  that  the  chameleon 
liyee  on  air  and  that  he  constantly  changes  his  colors,  some  say 
at  his  own  caprice  (with  the  object  of  terrorizing  or  astonishing 
the  spectators)  and  some  say  in  accordance  with  the  colors  of 
the  surrounding  objects.  These  notions — cherished  by  most  of 
ns  from  infancy,  repeated  in  many  a  juvenile  book  on  animals, 
and  constantly  utilized  by  the  poets — are  mere  vulgar  errors. 
The  food  of  the  chameleon  is  certainly  a  light  diet,  but  not  quite 
so  unsubstantial  as  the  air ;  he  lives  on  small  insects,  principally 
flies,  which  he  catches  by  darting  out  his  tongue  at  them  as  they 
fiy  past.  The  tongue,  which  is  capable  of  being  greatly  elongated 
and  darted  out  with  great  rapidity,  is  covered  at  its  point  with  a 
glutinous  saliva,  to  which  the  insects  adhere,  and  they  are  thus 
drawn  into  the  animal's  mouth.  It  is  true  the  cliameleon  can 
exist  without  food  for  a  very  long  period,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  almost  invisible  size  of  his  actual  food  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  catches  it,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  error 
alluded  to.  As  to  his  changing  color,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  he 
does  so,  but  neither  of  the  explanations  of  the  fact  given  above 
is  the  correct  one.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established,  thanks  to 
the  researches  of  Cuvier,  that  this  change  of  color  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  lungs  (which  are  of  un  cvtraordinary  size)  upon  the 
blood,  when  the  animal  is  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  other 
passions.  And  in  this  he  very  much  resembles  man,  who  turns 
white,  red,  bluish,  yellow,  or  other  colors,  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  anger,  or  disease.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  chameleon  is 
deaf.  Another  error.  His  sense  of  hearing  is  not  acute,  but  still 
he  hears. 

Chameleon  Fishes.  The  colors  shown  on  many  well-known 
colored  plates  of  West  Indian  fishes  published  in  standard 
works  on  ichthyology  are,  we  fmd,  not  those  of  normal  conditions, 
but  rather  those  of  dying,  deini,  and  rapidly  fading  fishes.  Ex- 
periments in  the  New  York  Aquarium  have  shown  that  such 
colors  are  merely  the  vestiges  of  the  last  convulsive  color  excite- 
ments of  the  specimens  used.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
rapid  changes  for  which  the  dying  dolphin  is  celd>rated.  Eveii 
if  painted  from  newly  caught  wild  fishes,  held  in  a  portable 
aquarium,  as  some  of  them  were,  they  show  hiding  or  alarm  colors 
only,  and  in  every  case  represent  merely  one  of  several  possible 
phases  of  coloration. 

In  fact  it  lias  been  possible  to  show,  by  experiments  with  liv- 
ing fishes  in  the  Aquarium,  just  which  paintings  and  photo- 
13 
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graphs  reproduced  in  standaid  works  were  made  from  dead 
apecimens  and  which  were  not 

'  It  18  well  known  that  northern  sea  fiahea  habitually  frequent^ 
ing  green  or  yellow  seaweed  acquire  to  some  extent  the  general 
color  tone  of  their  habitat,  and  that  trout  from  dark  water  are 
dark  colored,  while  tliose  inhabiting  waters  where  there  is  sandy 
or  gravelly  bottom  are  light  colored.  Such  conditions  have  long 
been  appreciated  at  the  Aquarium,  where  fishes  kept  in  tanks 
lined  with  white  tiles  habitually  wear  their  lighter  colors,  only 
an  occasional  blind  fiah  lemainmg  unchanged.  The  pale,  color- 
leas  fishea  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  gradually  become  darker  when 
exposed  to  light  in  the  Aquarium.  These  fishes,  although  with 
eyes  that  are  virtually  useless,  are  still  able  to  distinguish  light 
from  darkness. — Century  Magazine. 

Champagne.  The  invention  of  champagne  is  attributed  to 
one  Dom  Perignon,  a  Benedictine  monk  who  was  appointed 
cellarer  to  his  monastery  in  the  year  IGGS.  In  the  pursuit  of 
his  new  duties  he  fell  upon  the  idea  of  "  marrying  "  the  different 
wines  produced  in  the  vineyards  around  him.  He  had  noticed 
that  one  sort  imparted  fragrance  and  another  generosity,  like- 
wise that  the  blackest  grapes  produced  a  white  wine  that  kept 
good,  instead  of  turning  yellow  and  disintegrating  aa  did  the 
white  wine  made  from  white  grapes.  This  white  or  gray  wine 
produced  from  the  province  of  Champagne  became  famous,  and 
most  famous  of  all  that  produced  from  I'erignon's  own  district, 
Haut  Villiers.  He  also  discovered  that  a  piece  of  cork  was  in 
every  way  superior  as  a  8toj)per  to  the  old-fashioned  flax  dipped 
in  oil.  By  experiment  after  experiment  he  finally  evolved  an 
efFerrescent  wine  such  as  we  now  call  champagne,  whldi  was 
at  once  hailed  as  pleasanter  to  the  taste  and  more  exhilarating 
to  the  spirits  than  the  still  wine.  It  was  at  a  iouper  d^anet  that 
the  Man|uis  de  Sillery  introduced  the  new  wine  to  court  circles. 
In  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  we  are  told,  a  dozen  blooming 
damsels,  dressed  as  Bacchanals,  suddenly  appeared  bearing  flower- 
wreathed  bottles  in  their  hands,  and  great  was  the  exultation 
when  the  corks  })oppcd  and  the  liquor  fizzed  and  sizzled  in  tall 
glasses  made  expressly  for  holding  the  new  wine,  to  be  followed 
by  still  greater  exultation  when  the  wine  itself  was  tasted  and 
pronounosd  exquisite.  Thereafter  sparkling  wine  was  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  all  the  peiU  Boupen  of  the  period. 

Charter  Oak,  a  tree  which  once  stood  in  Hartford,  is  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  Connecticut  as  the  hiding-plaoe  of  the 
colonial  charter  in  1687.  The  motive  for  the  hiding  was  to  keep 
the  charter  out  of  the  hands  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  newly 
appointed  governor  of  all  New  England.   According  to  some- 
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what  doubtful  tradition,  Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth  was  the 
hero  of  the  incident.  There  is  reason  indeed  to  believe  that  the 
original  charter  was  secreted,  possibly  in  the  oak-tree  of  tradi- 
tion, some  time  before  Andra's  arrival  at  Hartford,  and  that 
a  duplicate  figured  in  the  historic  scene  in  the  council  chamber. 
The  oak-tree  was  several  centuries  old  and  had  reached  a  diameter 
of  seven  feet  when  it  was  blown  down  by  a  storm  in  1856.  A 
monument,  unveiled  in  1909  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
of  Connecticut,  marks  the  spot  where  it  stood,  at  an  angle  of 
lawn  between  two  roads  now  known  respectively  as  Charter  Oak 
Avenue  and  Charter  Oak  Place.  It  is  a  simple  granite  obelisk 
encircled  by  oak-leaves  and  resting  upon  a  globe  which  in  turn 
rests  upon  four  dolphins. 
The  inacription  reads : 

Near  this  spot  stood  the 

Charter  Ottk, 
Mmofable  in  the  )Mory 

of  the 
CoUmj  of  Cunnecticut 
As  the  hiding-place  of  the  Charter 

Octol)er  31,  1687. 
The  tree  fell 
Aug.  21,  1856. 

Long  before  Mark  TS^ain  had  become  a  citizen  of  Hartford 
and  a  sharer  of  its  glories  he  made  humorous  capital  out  of  the 
local  patriotism  and  its  chief  object  of  sclf-gratulation.  This 
passage  occurred  in  one  of  his  early  speeches ; 

I  went  all  over  Hartford  with  a  c'lt'izon  whose  ancefltora  came  over 
with  tlie  Pilgrims  in  the  Quaker  Citjf — in  the  MayfUnoer  I  should  say — 
and  he  showed  me  all  the  historic  relics  of  Hartford.  He  showed  me 
a  beautiful  carved  chair  in  the  Senate  chamber,  where  the  bewigged 
and  awfully  homely  old-time  governors  of  the  Commonwealth  frown 
from  their  canvas  overhead.  "  Made  from  Charter  Oak,"  he  said.  I 
gaaed  upon  it  with  inexpreesible  ■olieltnde.  He  showed  me  another 
carved  chair  in  the  House.  "  Charter  Oak,"  he  said.  I  gazed  again 
with  interest.  Then  he  looked  at  the  rusty,  stained,  and  famous  old 
Charter,  and  presently  I  turned  to  move  away.  But  he  solemnly  drew 
me  back  and  pointed  to  the  frame.  "  Charter  Oak,"  said  he.  I  wor> 
shipped.  We  went  down  to  VVadsworth's  Athenwum,  and  I  wanted  to 
look  at  the  nictures;  but  he  conveyed  me  silently  to  a  comer,  and 
pointed  te  a  log  mdely  shaped  somewhat  like  a  chair,  and  whispered 
"Clharter  Oak."  I  exhibited  the  accustomed  reverence.  He  showed 
me  a  walking-stick,  needle-case,  a  dog-collar,  a  three-legged  stool,  a 
boot-jack,  a  dinner-table,  a  ten-pin  alley,  a  toothpicker— • 
*       1  interrupted  hhn  and  said,  "  Never  mind— well  tmneh  the  whole 

Inmber-yard,  and  call  it  " 

Charter  Oak,"  he  said. 
"  Well,"  I  said,  **  now  let  ns  go  and  see  some  Charter  Oak  lor  a 
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I  meant  thftt  for  a  joke;  tntt  liow  wm  he  to  know  that,  heing  a 

atrangert  He  took  me  around  and  showod  nie  Charter  Oak  enough  io 
build  a  plank-road  from  hero  to  Great  Salt  Ijiko  City,  It  is  a  shame 
to  confeas  it,  but  1  began  to  get  a  little  weary  of  Clmrter  Oak  finally; 
and  when  he  invited  me  to  go  home  with  him  to  tea.  it  filled  me  with 
a  blessed  sense  of  relief.  He  introdiiced  me  to  his  wife,  and  they  left 
me  alone  for  a  moment  to  amuse  myself  with  their  little  boy.  I  said,  in 
a  grave,  paternal  way, 

"My  son,  what  is  your  name?" 

And  he  said.  '*  Charter  Oak  Johnson." 

This  was  sufficient  for  a  sensitive  nature  like  mine.    I  departed 
out  of  that  without  anotlier  word. 

Chauffeur.  Early  light-house?,  botii  in  Europe  and 
America,  were  illuniined  by  a  primitive  construction  consisting 
of  a  grate,  or  chaffeur,  pltced  on  their  sommit,  in  which  billeto 
of  wood  or  coal  were  burned.  These  coar  lights  anrviyed  in 
England  as  kte  as  1822,  and  on  the  Baltic  Sea  as  recently  as 
1846. 

The  name  "  chauffer,"  by  which  our  forefathers  in  England 
designated  those  frratcs,  will  doiibtio?!!?  rornll  the  new  much- 
gpoken-of  **  chautTcur  "  of  the  modern  automobile;  but  whereas 
the  latter  name  is  one  which  in  French  means  "  one  who  heats ; 
a  stoker ;  a  fireman  ;  hence  an  engine  driver,"  the  old  chauffer  " 
is  believed  to  have  been  an  English  corruption  of  the  "  chaufour,'* 
an  apparatus  wherein  to  bum  lime  ("  chau-four/'  lime  oven). 

Check,  Cheque.  According  to  the  Strand  Marine  for 
August,  190G,  the  smallest  check  ever  drawn  by  any  government 
was  that  with  which  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  five  years 
annually  rewarded  Maurice  Proctor,  of  Mineral  Point,  Iowa 
Co.,  Wisconsin,  for  his  services  in  carrying  the  mails  from  that 
town  to  Dodgeville.  It  took  the  form  of  a  postal  warrant  for  one 
cent,  duly  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Proctor  and  signed  by  W.  Allen. 

The  distance  from  Mineral  Point  to  Dodgeville  is  eight  miles. 
Proctor  ran  a  stage  line  for  passengers  and  goods  between  these 
two  towns.  But  he  wanted  to  see  the  magic  legend  **  U.  S.  Mail 
painted  gayly  on  his  coach,  so  in  good  faith  and  in  due  form 
he  offered  to  undertake  the  task  of  transporting  Uncle  Sam*8 
epistles.  Some  twenty  competitors  were  eajjer  to  secure  the  same 
contract,  but  none  could  quite  underbid  Mr.  Proctor's  one-cent 
proposal.  The  post-otliee  ollicials,  having  found  Mr.  Proctor 
financially  responsible  for  the  amount  involved  in  the  transaction, 
awarded  him  the  contract.  "  Twice  a  day,  fair  weather  or  fbul, 
good  crops  or  bad  crops,  employes  of  Mr.  Proctor  carry  the  niails  ^ 
on  this  arrangement  It  is  to  be  wondered  if,  the  world  round, 
any  government  job  i^  so  well  done  for  so  little.  This^  odd  con- 
tract was  recently  renewed  for  a  period,  of  four  years,*  the.fQur 
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oentB  bemg  payable  in  four  annual  instalments.  When  Mr. 
Proctor  received  .his  first  ofaeane  from  the  Treasury  Department 


and  he  sold  it  at  this  price/* 

A  check  for  fifty  cents  issued  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
as  a  refund  on  empty  barrels  is  said  to  be  preserved  as  a  curiosity 
in  the  archives  of  that  company.  It  is  endorsed  by  forty  business 
men  of  Middletown,  New  York,  so  that  it  obviously  assisted  in 
settling  $20  worth  of  indebtedness. 

One  of  the  queerest  of  recorded  checks  was  drawn  by  Joseph 
C.  Palmer,  a  California  pioneer.  In  the  'fifties  he  was  a  member 
of  the  banking  firm  of  Palmer,  Cook  and  Go.  **  To  show  his 
readiness  to.  adopt  original  methods  in  an  emergenc^/^  said  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  in  an  obituary  article,  it  is  related  that 
once  a  depositor  called  to  draw  a  large  sum  of  money  ($29,000) 
from  the  bank.  Mr.  Palmer's  consent  was  necessary,  but  he  had 
been  called  away  to  attend  to  some  duty  in  a  lumber-yard  a  mile 
or  more  from  the  bank. 

"  Thither  the  depositor  liastencd  and  made  known  his  wants 
and  the  necessity  of  having  tliem  attended  to  at  once.  Mr. 
Palmer  could  find  neither  pen,  pencil,  ink,  nor  paper.  But  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  he  picked  up  a  shingle,  borrowed 
a  piece  of  red  chalk,  and  with  it  wrote  a  check  on  the  shingle  in 
large  and  distinct  letters  for  $28,000. 

''This  was  good  wlien  presented  for  all  the  money  the 
depositor  had  in  bank." 

Cheese.  Cheese  and  the  curdling  of  milk  are  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Job.  David  was  sent  by  his  father,  Jesse,  to  carry 
ten  cheeses  to  tlie  catnp  ajid  to  look  how  his  brethren  fared. 
"  Cheese  of  kine  "  formed  part  of  the  supplies  of  David's  army 
at  Mahanaim  during  the  rebellion  of  Absalom.  Homer  states 
that  cheese  formed  part  of  the  ample  stores  found  by  Ulysses  in 
the  cave  of  the  Cyclop  Polyphemus.  Euripides,  Theocritus,  and 
other  early  poets  mention  cheese.  Ludolphus  says  that  excellent 
cheese  and  butter  were  made  by  the  ancient  Ethiopians;  and 
Strabo  states  that  some  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  so  ignorant, 
that,  though  they  had  abundance  of  milk,  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  art  of  making  cheese.  Tiiere  is  no  evidence  that  any 
of  these  ancient  nations  had  discovered  the  use  of  rennet  in  mak- 
ing cheese,  but  they  seem  merely  to  have  allowed  the  milk  to 
sour,  and  to  have  formed  their  cheese  from  the  caseous  part 
of  the  milk,  after  expelling  the  serum  or  whey.  As  David,  tnien 
too  young  to  carry  arms,  was  able  to  run  to  the  camp  with  ten 
cheese,  ton  loaves,  and  an  ephah  of  parched  com,  the  cheeses 
must  have  been  very  smalL 
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Of  the  Euglisli  cheeses  in  liis  day  Thomas  Fuller,  in  "Tlie 
Worthies  of  England,"  gives  a  quaint  account :  "  Poor  men  eat 
cheese  for  huIlgeI^  rich  for  digestion.  It  seems  that  the  ancient 
BritiBh  had  no  skill  in  the  making  thereof  till  taught  by  the 
Bomans,  and  now  the  Bomans  may  even  learn  of  us  more  exact- 
ness therein.  The  county  of  Chester  doth  afford  the  best  for 
quantity  and  quality;  and  yet  their  cows  are  not  (as  in  other 
shires)  housed  in  the  winter;  so  that  it  may  seem  strange,  that 
the  hardiest  kiiic  should  yield  the  tenderest  cheese.  Some  essayed 
in  vain  to  make  the  like  in  other  places,  though  hence  they  fetched 
both  their  kine  and  dairy  maids.  It  seems  they  should  have 
fetched  their  ground  too  (wherein  surely  some  occult  excellency 
in  thia  kind),  or  else  so  good  dieese  will  not  be  made.  I  hear  not 
the  like  commendation  of  the  butter  in  thia  county;  and  pei^ 
chance  these  two  commodities  are  like  stars  of  a  different  horizon, 
so  that  the  elevation  of  the  one  to  eminency  ia  the  depression  of 
the  other." 

En^^lish  and  Germans  are  greater  consumers  of  cheese  than 
Americans.  Both  are  surpassed  by  the  Norwegians.  But  the 
greatest  of  all  cheese  countries,  alike  as  consumer  and  producer, 
is  Switzerland,  with  the  culminating  point  in  Zermatt.  It  is 
even  asserted  that  the  social  rank  of  a  family  in  that  part  of  the 
Swiss  confederation  ia  determined  by  the  age  and  the  quality  of 
the  cheese  in  its  larder.  There  are  patrldana  who  own  cheeses 
a  century  old.  These  are  served  only  on  solemn  occasions, — 
christenings,  weddings,  or  funerals. 

Each  pantry  contains  at  least  as  many  cheeses  as  there  are 
living  children  in  the  family.  For  every  birth  a  cheese  is  made 
and  named  after  the  newcomer,  then  put  away  until  his  or  her 
wedding.  On  that  occasion  all  guests  cat  a  slice  from  tlie  bride's 
and  the  bridegroom's  cheese,  as  harbingers  of  good  luck  for  both. 
The  remainder  is  carefully  put  away  to  be  served  at  the  death 
of  the  eponymic  owner. 

In  1910  it  was  reported  that  an  ancient  cheese  dating  from 
1785  had  been  discovered  in  a  concealed  shelter  at  Lea  Ormonts. 
It  was  as  hard  as  a  rock  and  had  to  be  cut  with  a  saw.  It  is 
reported  to  have  tasted  good. 

The  United  States  is  the  country  of  mammoth  cheeses.  It 
has  been  a  sort  of  staccato  custom  to  ])resent  monsters  of  thia 
sort  to  tlie  president.  The  precedent  was  set  in  the  time  of  Jeffer- 
son at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Immediately 
that  his  election  was  assured,  the  inhabitants  of  Cheshire,  Mass., 
assembled  in  a  triumphant  mass  meeting  and  resolved  to  build  a 
cheese  that  should  eclipse  all  records.  It  was  further  resolved 
that  Elder  J6tak  Leland,  the  champion  Jeffersonian  of  New  Eng- 
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land,  ehould  accompany  the  gift  to  Washington  and  present  it  to 
the  chief  magistrate  as  a  New  Year's  gift. 

July  20,  1801,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  construction  of  this 
trophy.  Darius  Brown  at  once  constructed  a  montjtrous  cheese 
hoop  4  feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches  high,  which  the  village 
blacksmiths  strengthened  with  huge  iron  bands.  Elder  Leland 
announced  from  his  pulpit  that  t)^e  curds  were  to  be  brought  in  to 
Blisha  Brown's  cider-mill,  opposite  the  Whitford  Rocks.  Levy 
was  laid  upon  every  milk  cow  and  mild-yielding  heifer  within 
the  precincts  of  the  town,  except  those  owne<1  by  Federalists. 
Great  caution  was  exercised  to  preserve  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
product  from  any  leaven  of  Federal  heresy. 

When  July  20  arrived,  ever  sort  of  wheeled  vehicle  and  every 
beast  of  burden — horse,  ox,  ass,  or  mule — was  pressed  into  service, 
and  all  good  Jeffersonians  hastened  to  the  appointed  rendezvous 
from  hi^way,  cross-road,  and  bridle-path.  As  each  contributor 
drew  up  to  the  cider-mill,  a  committee  received  him  with  con- 
gratulatory greetings.  The  cream  was  passed  to  a  committee 
composed  of  the  most  accomplished  dairy-women  of  the  town, 
who  placed  the  curd  within  tlio  f^reat  hoop. 

"  The  last  deposit  having  been  made,  the  giant  screw  slowly 
descended  from  the  ponderous  beam,  and,  taking  the  monster 
preparation  in  its  resistles^s  clasp,  soon  copious  streams  of  foam- 
ing whey  descended  to  the  ground.  Then  Elder  Leland  majes- 
tically arose  and  in  solemn  and  eloouent  words  dedicftted  this 
monster  cheese  to  their  honored  friena,  Thomas  Jefferson^  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.  A  suitable  hymn,  lined 
oif  by  the  elder  to  the  tune  of  ^fear,  was  sung  with  great  eifect. 
The  assemblage  was  then  dismissed  with  a  benediction  and 
proudly  returned  to  their  homers,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fart  that 
it  had  been  participant  in  tlie  exercises  of  the  greatest  day 
Cheshire  had  ever  known  as  a  locality,  and  which  has  never 
been  matched  in  its  history  since." 

So  writes  the  editor  of  the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  in  a  com- 
memorative article  that  appeared  in  January,  1913.  The  same 
authority  adds  that  on  the  eleventh  day  the  great  cheese  was 
removed  from  the  cider-press.  It  proved  to  be  in  perfect  shape 
and  condition,  and  was  removed  to  the  dairy-house  of  Darius 
Brown  to  be  cured  and  dried. 

The  great  cheese  made  its  journey  to  Washington  from  Ches- 
hire, Mass.,  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  six  liorses,  and  bearing  the 
label.  ^'  The  greatest  cheese  in  America  for  the  greate:3t  man  in 
America.** 

Jefferson,  however,  was  exceedingly  shy  of  accenting  any 
^if ts;  and  insisted  on  paying  for  the  cheese,  which  cost  nim  $200. 
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And  six  ninnths  later  there  was  still  some  of  that  cheeae  left^ 
.notwithstaiKiing  the  President's  lavish  linspitalitv. 

All  tiie  original  documents  referriii<i^  to  the  presentation  and 
acceptance  of  the  cheese  are  preserved  l)v  the  descendants  of 
Darius  Brown  in  Cheshire.  In  responding  to  Elder  Leland^s 
presentation  speech^  Jefferson  extended  his  wannest  thanks  to 
the  people  of  Cheshire,  saying,  tiiat  he  looked  upon  this  New 
Years  gift  as  a  token  of  the  fidelity  of  the  very  heart  of  the 
people  of  the  land  to  the  great  cause  of  equal  rights  to  all  men. 

"I  shall  cause,'*  continued  he,  "this  auspicious  event  to  be 
placed  upon  the  archives  of  the  nation,  while  I  shall  ever  esteem 
this  occasion  as  one  of  the  happiest  in  niy  history.  And  now,  my 
reverend  and  most  respected  friend,  I  will,  with  the  consent  and 
in  the  presence  of  niy  Cabinet  ollicers,  proceed  to  have  this 
monster  cut,  and  you  will  take  back  to  your  Berkshire  home  a 
portion  of  it  that  your  people  may  test  its  richness,  flavor,  and 
equality,  and  you  will  convey  to  them  my  heartiest  thanks.  Tell 
them  never  to  falter  in  the  principles  which  they  have  so  nobly 
defended,  having  bravely  and  successfully  come  to  the  rescue  of 
our  beloved  country  in  the  time  of  its  deepest  and  greatest  peril. 
I  wish  them  health  and  prosperity,  and  that  rivers  of  milk  may 
never  cease  to  abundantly  flow  in  to  not  only  themselves  but  their 
posterity." 

The  steward  of  the  White  House  then,  on  a  signal  from  the 
President,  advanced  with  a  huge  and  glittering  knife  and  carved 
the  monster  cheese  in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  Cabinet, 
foreign  diplomats,  and  many  distinguished  men  and  women  of 

ancient  note.  Its  color  was  a  beautiful  annotto,  somewhat  varie- 
gated in  shade  owing  to  the  mixture  of  so  many  curds,  and  it 
was  the  object  of  the  greatest  curiosity.  Great  slices  were  served 
up  with  bread  to  the  President,  Cabinet,  (liplomatie  represen- 
tatives in  the  order  of  their  rank  and  station,  and  to  others,  until 
all  had  been  feasted.  Elder  Leland  was  then  introduced,  person 
by  person,  by  the  President  to  the  entire  gathering.  The  presen- 
tation of  this  cheese  and  the  attendant  ceremonies  became  of 
great  notoriety  in  the  year  1802,  and  accounts  of  the  event  were 
published  in  the  press  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  many 
foreign  countries. 

A  cheese  of  even  larger  proportions  was  sent  to  President 
Jackson  bv  a  dairv  farmer  wlio  wanted  to  brinsr  the  e.xcellence  of 
the  dairy  products  of  his  nei«ihl)orho()d  prominently  into  notice. 

This  particular  cheese  was  over  4  feet  in  diameter,  2  feet 
thick,  and  weighed  1400  pounds.  In  order  to  gt?t  rid  of  it,  it 
was  announced  that  at  a  certain  reception  the  President's  man- 
sion would  be  thrown  open  to  the  people  and  that  they  would  be 
entertained  with  cheese.  And  that  cheese  vaniahed  in  two  houiB. 
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An  eye-witness  wrote  that  it  was  surroanded  with  a  deme 
ci0wd  as  it  stocMcl  in  the  vestibiile,  who,  without  crackers,  pur- 
veyed away  1400  pounds.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  every  room 
and  throughout  the  city  was  filled  with  the  odor.  We  have  met 
it  at  every  turn — the  halls  oi  the  Capitol  have  been  perfumed 
with  it  from  the  numbers  who  partook  of  it  having  carried  away 
great  masses  in  their  coat  pockets."  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  astute  dairy  farmer  was  imbued  with  a  rare 
genius  for  advertising. 

It  was  customary  for  some  of  the  friends  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  who  suoeeeded  Jackson  in  the  Presidency,  to  send  him  a 
monster  cheese  every  year.  This,  on  one  oocasion,  he  caused  to  be 
distributed  to  his  callers  at  a  public  reception.  But  it  proved 
a  costly  gift,  for  the  crumbs  were  trodden  into  the  carpet  and 
ruined  the  upholstery  of  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  room 
known  as  the  East  room. 

The  llluslrated  London  News  January  6,  1829,  records  the 
arrival  in  England  of  what  up  to  that  time  was  the  largest  cheese 
ever  made  in  the  world.   Here  is  the  item : 

Large  Cheese. — There  has  just  been  received,  by  the  packet 
ship  Margaret  Swm»,  from  the  United  States,  an  immense  cheese, 
made  from  the  milk  of  seven  hundred  cows ;  its  weight  is  1474 
pounds;  its  circumference  is  13  feet,  thickness  18  inches:  every 
inch  thick  will  weigh  three-quarters  of  a  hundredweight.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  great  fair  at  New  York,  and  gained  the  highest 
premium:  made  by  Messrs.  Austin  and  Stone,  Austinburgh, 
Ashtabula  County,  Ohio:  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Craft,  20, 
Philpot-lane,  City. 

The  biggest  of  ull  big  cheeses,  however,  was  that  exhibited  in 
1911  at  the  KatJonal  Dairy  Show  in  Chictgo.  This  was  6  feet 
high  and  8  feet  in  diameter.  It  weighed  12,361  pounds,  or  three 
'  times  more  than  the  greatest  of  its  predecessors.  NichoUts  Simon 
made  it  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  with  the  help  of  the  assistant 
dairy  and  food  inspectors  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and 
more  than  40  expert  cheesemakers  and  their  aides. 

The  greatest  cni.re  had  to  be  exercised  to  insure  the  curd 
being  uniform,  as  it  was  furnished  by  32  different  cheese  fac- 
tories, the  milk  coming  from  800U  tliorougiibred  Ilolstein  and 
Guernsey  cows  pasturing  on  1200  farms. 

No  building  in  Appleton  was  laige  oiough  for  the  manu- 
facture and  care  of  the  cheese.  Consequentlv  it  was  made  in 
the  open  air.  To  the  12,000  pounds  of  curd  were  added  330 
pounds  of  cheese  salt  and  31  pounds  of  rennet.  It  took  five 
hours  to  manufacture  the  cheese  after  tlic  curd  was  delivered. 
As  it  was  impossilile  to  find  an  adequate  cold  storage  plant  in  the 
Middle  West  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  special  refrigerator  VZ 
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by  15  feet  around  and  about  it  A  specially  equipped  flat  car 
was  provided  to  ship  it  to  Chicaga  Altogether,  It  waa  estimated, 
the  services  of  2000  men  had  been  called  in  requiritioii  for  the 
production  and  shipment  of  the  cheese. 

An  oddity  in  the  way  of  cheese-industry  is  the  cheese  offered 
for  sale  by  a  German  religious  community  which  devotes  itself 
to  the  rescue  of  fallen  women.  Under  the  head-line  "  Pious 
Cheese,"  the  Frankfurter  Press  in  January,  1912,  quotes  from 
a  letter  sent  out  by  the  head  of  the  onlor.  Their  product  is 
described  as  "  pure  cheese  made  by  the  pure  hands  of  rep>entant 

women  at  our  home  in  X  .   Every  purchaser  of  twenty  kilos 

or  more  will  be  credited  with  a  memorial  mass,  which  we  will 
celebrate  at  our  chapel  on  the  death  of  the  purchaser.  Retail 
customers  will  receive  with  each  purchase  a  prayer  coupon,  and 
when  five  of  these  are  sent  to  us  by  the  same  person  they  will 
he  exchanged  for  a  mass  c<jiip()n.  As  it  is  made  in  our  home  by 
women  of  scrupulous  cleanliness,  our  cheese  is  of  incomparable 
quality,  and  to  taste  it  means  to  buy  it." 

Another  floating  newspaper  paragraph  that  possesses  a  gen- 
eral interest  for  all  cheese  eaters  may  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Dr.  Adametz,  a  Swiss  scholar,  has  been  taking  a  census  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  cheese.  The  microscopic  ezamiiiation  of  one 
gramme  of  a  tteah  Emmenthaler  cheese,  such  as  is  sold  in  Eng- 
land under  the  name  of  Gruy^re,  contained  no  f^wer  than  ninety 
thousand  so-called  microbes.  This  prodigious  encampment,  after 
seventy  days,  proved  to  have  increased  to  a  tribe  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand.  Another  sort  of  cheese  contained  within  a  aingle 
gramme  hoard  and  lodging  for  about  two  million  microbes,  while 
in  a  gramme  cut  from  the  rind  of  the  same  cheese  Dr.  Adameis 
found  about  five  million  of  these  inhabitants !  A  piece  of  cheese 
upon  our  tables,  of  a  few  pounds'  weight,  may  consequently  con- 
tain more  microbe  inhabitants  than  there  are  human  inhabitants 
in  the  whole  world." 

Cheese  was  put  to  a  strange  use  during  one  of  the  naval 
conflicts  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay  in  the  mid-nineteeoth 
century.  Captain  Coe,  of  the  latter,  fired  away  at  his  enemy, 
Admiral  Brown,  until  the  first  lieutenant  reported  that  all  the 
shot  was  gone. 

"  Powder  <^one,  eh  ?    asked  Coe. 

"  No,  sir;  lots  of  that  yet." 

"We  had  a  darn'd  hard  cheese — a  round  Dutch  one  for  des- 
sert at  dinner  to-day ;  do  you  remember  it  ?  "  said  Coe. 

I  ought  to;  I  broke  the  carving-knife  in  trying  to  cut  it> 

sir/' 

"Are  there  any  more  aboard?" 

"  About  two  dozen.  We  took  them  from  a  droger.^ 
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"Will  they  go  into  the  1 8-pounders  ? 

"  By  thunder,  commodore^  but  that's  the  idea.  I'll  try  *cm/' 
cried  the  first  lufF. 

And  in  a  few  minutes  the  fire  of  the  old  Santa  Maria  (Coe's 
ship),  which  had  owed  entirely,  was  reopened,  and  Adhniial 
Brown  found  move  shot  flying  over  hie  head.  At  last  one  of 
them  stmck  hie  mainmast^  and,  as  it  did  ao,  shattered  and  flew 
in  every  direction. 

**  What  the  devil  is  that  which  the  enemy  is  firing?''  asked 
Brown.  But  nobody  could  tell. 

Directly  another  one  came  through  a  port  and  killed  two 
men  who  were  standing  near  him,  and  then,  striking  the  opposite 
bulwarks,  burst  into  flinders. 

"By  Jove,  this  is  too  much;  this  is  some  new-fangled  bomb- 
shell or  other ;  I  don't  Uko  'em  «t  all,"  cried  Brown ;  and  then,  as 
four  or  five  more  of  them  came  slap  tbroogh  his  sails,  he  gave  the 
order  to  fill  away,  and  actnally  backed  out  of  the  fight,  reoeiTing 
a  parting  broadside  of  Dntch  cheeses. 

Cheque*   See  Check. 

Cherry.  The  cultivation  of  the  cherry  was  begun  in  the 
East.  The  first  garden  cherries  known  to  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
name  by  which  they  established  themselves  in  popular  favor,  came 
from  Cerasos,  an  old  Greek  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
In  Latin  the  Greek  word  cerasos  became  cerasus,  in  French 
chi99p  in  Engliflh  dkerry.  Plutarch  teUs  ns  that  the  Boman 
general  I^cQlIns,  retnrmng  from  his  ?ictories  over  Mitlnidatai 
Si  the  distant  Pontus,  brought  back  mnch  gold  and  silver,  and 
in  addition  a  cherry-tree  from  Cerasos  to  grace  his  triumph.  The 
fruit  and  the  tree  were  till  then  unknown  in  Italy.  Ferrero 
very  sensibly  remarks  that  this  humble  gift  to  his  countrvnnen 
was  infinitely  more  precious  than  the  gold  and  silver  spoil  of  his 
wars.  Italian  cherries  became  famous  the  world  over,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  120  years  the  culture  of  the  tree  had  spread 
far  and  wide  and  reached  even  remote  Britain. 

In  Nora  Scotia  the  largest  of  all  cherries  is  raised,  a  Insdons 
blacJi  yariety.  The  Bear  Biver  district  on  Annapolis  Basin  is  the 
centre  of  the  cherry-growing  industry,  and  the  marketing  of  the 
fruit  has  brought  about  an  unusual  custom.  A  buyer  may  go 
around  early  in  the  summer,  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  and 
bid  so  much  for  such  trees  as  he  fancies.  If  his  offer  is  accepted, 
that  tree  is  his  for  that  season.  No  one  but  the  birds  will  steal 
his  fruit. 

But  if  you  are  not  a  dealer  in  fruit  and  merely  want  enough 
cherries  to  home  use,  you  may  happen  around  at  any  time  when 
dierries  are  ripe  and  rent  a  tree  for  an  hour  or  two  hours  or  s 
day*— whatever  time  you  like.  If  two  or  more  want  the  same  tree 
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the  owner  holds  an  auction.  The  winner  owns  that  tree  for  just 
as  long  as  he  specifiefi  and  no  more,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  pick 
what  he  can.    When  he  is  through,  the  tree  is  rented  a^ain. 

Tourists  find  this  cherry-tree  gambling  a  pleasant  divenioxL 
Although  the  sport  lasts  all  through  the  cherry  season,  one  Sun- 
day, when  the  fruit  is  ripening  well,  is  set  apart  and  excursions 
are  made  from  near-by  places.  On  Cherry  Sunday'*  the 
ordiards  are  thronged,  picnic  parties  camp  out  under  the  trees, 
and  by  ni<^htfa]l  not  a  square  meal  is  left  for  a  bird.  Below  a 
tree  which  has  been  rented  by  periods  will  be  a  group  waiting 
for  their  turn,  while  those  in  the  branches  pick  fast  and  furiously 
against  time.  It  is  all  done  in  the  best  of  good  nature,  even 
those  who  have  invested  in  a  tree  to  find  it  stripped  taking  the 
misadTentnre  in  good  part 

The  cherry-bloBBoms  of  Japan  are  famous.  As  amazing  as 
anything  in  all  the  necromancy  of  gardening  is  the  evolution  of 
this  blossom  from  the  single  little  wild  mountain  flower  to  the 
wide-spread  two-inch  blossom. 

"  Beginning  with  the  stock  of  the  wild  mountain  or  Yoshino 
cherry,  the  gardeners  grafted  the  shoots  of  the  flowering  varieties 
close  to  the  ground,  then  enlarged  the  petals,  changed  stamens 
to  petals,  and  multiplied  the  petals.  These  they  curled  in  cup- 
like forms  beyond  the  possibilities  of  a  plum-blossom,  and,  beside 
the  one  indentation  of  the  traditional  heart-shaped  petal,  cut  deep 
notches  like  a  sparrow's  beak  or  inade  serrated  edges  like  the 
petals  of  a  pink  or  daisy. 

"They  lulled  the  latter  flower  the  "little  chrysanthemum." 
They  curled  and  broadened  the  stamens,  stood  them  upright  like 
the  sail  of  a  junk,  and  in  some  cases  left  two  pistils  of  pale  green 
in  the  heart  of  the  rosiest  flowers  as  a  charming  color  contrast/' — 
Century, 

New  York  has  had  many  interesting  and  some  famous  trees, 
but  never  before,  until  the  arrival,  in  April,  1912,'  of  the  2500 
cherry-trees  presented  to  the  city  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  has 
it  had  a  gift  equal  to  this  in  quantity  or  importance.  Several 
of  the  trees  were  planted  on  Riverside  Drive  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grant's  Tomb,  close  to  the  little  tree  planted  by  Id  Hung  Chang. 
Said  a  New  York  paper  of  that  date : 

"  Park  Commissioner  Stover  is  having  this  huge  batch  of 
trees  carefully  examined  by  experts  to  detect  any  evidence  of 
parasites  which  might  do  injury  to  other  park  foliage,  and  as 
rapidly  as  those  which  are  above  suspicion  are  approved  they 
will  be  set  out  along  Riverside  Drive  and  in  Central  Park.  The 
cfaeny-hlossom  is  the  national  flower  of  Japan,  and  the  Japanese 
fSiidents  of  New  York  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  this  ezoep- 
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tioiial  gift  of  their  government  and  are  hoping  that  the  majority 
of  them  will  Hourish  as  succes&fuUy  here  as  they  do  on  the 
boulevards  of  Japan/' 

In  ihe  planting  of  the  fiist  batch  of  the  trees  a  patriotic 
tribute  was  paid  to  both  countries.  Three  groups  of  thirteen 
each  were  set  out  near  Grant's  Tomb  in  honor  of  the  thirteen 
original  American  commonwealths,  and  at  the  Bame  time  in 
recognition  of  the  lucky  number  of  Japan^  incidentally  reversing 
an  Occidental  tradition. 

Cheshire  Cheese,  Ye  Olde.  The  name  of  a  famous  I^>ndon 
tavern  in  Wine  Court,  between  two  dark  little  alleys  running  off 
Fleet  Street.  The  entrance  leads  into  a  low-ceiling  room,  sub- 
divided into  numerous  partitions  and  cosey  corners.  To  the  left 
is  the  dining-room.  The  furniture  eyerywhere  is  nicked^  elbow* 
rubbed,  and  black  with  age.  No  straight  line  meets  the  eye. 
Everything  gives  the  impression  of  sinking  foundation  and  warp- 
ing woodwork.  From  the  centre  arises  a  spiral  step-worn  flight 
of  stairs,  ascending  to  tlie  kitchen  and  to  the  upper  dining-room. 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  other 
celebrities,  for,  though  Boswell  never  mentions  its  name,  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  derives  its  chief  fame  from  its  Johnsonian  tra- 
ditions. Johnson's  old  arm-chair  is  still  shown  in  the  upper 
dining-room,  but  he  is  said  to  have  loved  the  ground-floor  best, 
a  brass  plate  recording  the  fact : 

The  Favorite  Seat  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnsmi. 
Born  18th  Septenibor,  1709. 
Died  13th  December,  1784. 
In  him  a  noble  understanding  and  a  masterly 
intelleeC  were  united  with  grand  independence  of 
character  and   unfailing  goodness  of  heart,  which 
won  the  admiration  of  his  own  age  and  remains  as 
reeommendrntion  to  the  rewrencs  of  notwrlty. 

The  date  of  {he  tavern's  foundin<r  is  uncertain,  as  the  original 
building  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  I^ondon,  but  some  of 
the  household  jokes  have  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of 
Ben  Jonson. 

For  example,  it  was  here  that  Jonson  and  John  Sylvester 
challenged  each  other  to  a  contest  at  capping  verBes.  SylYCster 
hegan: 

I  John  Sylvester 

Have  kissed  your  sister. 

Ben  Jonson  quickly  retorted: 

I  Ben  JoBMa 

Have  kiflted  your  wifo. 
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**  Kay,"  said  Sylvester,  "that  is  not  rhyme." 
**But  it  is  the  truth,"  said  Jonson. 

It  was  here  also  that  Herrick  Erst  read  the  poem  he  wrote 
on  the  occasion  of  Joiuon's  death. 

Beeidea  its  literary  celebrities,  the  "  Cheese  "  preserrea  rever- 
ent memories  of  one  who  in  a  smaller  field  of  usefolness  was 

equally  pre-eminent, — old  William  the  waiter.  He  was  the 
"only  William"  of  Tendon,  and  since  his  death,  which  threw 
the  "  Cheese  "  and  its  habitues  into  monming  for  weeks,  no  per- 
son by  the  name  of  William  has  been  employed  in  the  tavern, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  head  henchman. 

It  is  recorded  of  William  that  when  the  pudding,  for  which 
the  "  Cheese  "  is  famous,  was  being  served,  he  hobbled  around 
the  table  offering  further  helpings. 

"  Any  gentleman  say  pudden  ?  "  he  cried. 

^  No  gentleman  says  pudden growled  a  snrly  customer. 
Of  course,  you've  *ad  two  *elps  already,  sir,**  was  William'a 
retort 

Talking  of    pudden,"  there  is  really  only  one  word  whidi 

the  tavern's  parrot  can  clearly  articulate.  On  one  occasion  it 
got  away  and  flew  all  over  London.  It  was  advertised,  and  after 
three  days  a  man  came  to  the  "  Cheese  "  and  asked  for  the  host, 
Charlie  Moore. 

"  I  caught  a  parrit,"  said  he. 

Moore  described  it.  It  was  the  "Cheese"  parrot,  undoubt- 
edly.   But  the  man  was  not  convinced. 

"  You  forgot  something,"  said  he.  "  Don't  your  parrot  say 
a  word?" 

'*  Yes ;  it  says  *  pudden/ 
That's  your  parrit,  air,"  aaid  the  man.   ^Ifa  been  on 
the  roof  the  'ole  bloomin'  night  yellin'  'Pudden I'  till  yon'd 
a-thort  it  was  Christmus.  Come  V  take  your  bird  away." 

Chesa.  All  sorts  of  hypotheses  as  to  the  or i n  and  antiquity 
of  this  game  have  been  put  forward  by  many  authorities,  learned 
and  unlearned,  wise  or  otherwise.  Clearing  away  all  tJie  smoke 
of  controversy,  these  facts  alone  can  be  accepted  as  settled :  That 
the  game  was  known  in  Persia  and  in  Arabia  by  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  that  it  ori<,nnated  in  India,  where  it  was 
known  as  chaturanga,  "  a  complete  army."  The  Persian  catrang 
and  Arabic  ahairasj  are  merely  phonetic  variations  of  the  Sans* 
krit  e/batonm^o. 

According  to  Persian  tradition,  an  Indian  king  presented  a 
game  of  catrang  to  a  Persian  king  between  the  years  681  and 
579  A.D.  In  return  the  Persian  king  aent  the  Indian  the  game  ot 
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Hard  or  backgammon.  This  tradition  was  aftorward  utilized  by 
Firdusi,  the  Persian  poet,  in  a  famous  ])a88afro  in  bis  Sharmmah 
(1000  A.D.),  and  is  corroborated  by  Arabic  authors.  The  bitter 
not  only  report  that  nard  was  sent  to  India,  but  also  state  that 
satranj  was  invented  in  India.  Their  autliority  ia  later,  however, 
thtn  thtt  of  the  Persian  tradition.  In  the  (Sanskrit)  literatim 
of  India  the  earliest  known  reference  to  chess  is  found  in  the 
Honchacaviia.  This  work  dates  from  the  seventh  century. 
But  both  the  board  and  the  game  are  referred  to  as  familiar 
matters.  The  inference  is  obvious,  that  neither  was  a  noydty 
in  the  India  of  the  seventh  century. 

Here  then  we  have  corroborative  evidence  from  tliree  sources, 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanskrit,  all  pointing  to  the  same  period, 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  as  that  in  which  chess  flourished 
in  India.  Furthermore  we  have  the  independent  evidence  of  a 
Chinese  writer  of  the  tenth  oentnry,  that  chess  was  introduced 
into  China  in  the  sixth  century,  presnmahly  from  its  Hindoo 
neighbor. 

But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  some  primitive  form 
of  the  chaturanga,  or  chess,  existed  in  India  long  before  the 
sixth  century  a.d.  As  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.  (some 
authorities  say  tlie  fifth)  references  are  found  to  a  board  of  ei^jht 
squares  in  distinction  to  the  board  used  for  backgammon  and 
parcbesi.  (Wasububn  Hopkins,  New  York  Nation,  June  14, 
1900.) 

Consequently  the  history  of  chess  divides  itself  into  three 
distinct  periods : 

The  first  is  thatof  the  ancient  Hindoo  game  called  chaturan<;a. 
in  which  the  moves  and  powers  of  all  the  pieces  employed  (with 
the  exception  of  the  queen)  were  the  same  as  they  are  at  this  day. 
The  origin  of  this  game  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  invented  in  India.  The  board 
consisted  then,  as  it  docs  now,  of  sixty-four  squares.  The  game 
was  played  by  four  persons,  each  having  a  king,  a  rook,  a  knight, 
and,  lastly,  a  bishop  (then  represented  by  a  ship),  together  with 
four  pawns.  The  two  opposite  players  were  dlied  against  the 
other  two,  and  the  moves  were  decided  by  the  turn  of  an  oblong 
die  having  four  faces  marked  with  the  numbers  two,  three,  four, 
and  five;  the  two  and  five  being  opposites,  as  were  the  three  and 
four. 

Tlie  second  or  mediaeval  period  in  the  history  of  chess  occu- 
pies one  thousand  years — that  is,  from  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth 
century  of  our  era.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period  the 
improvement  made  in  the  game  is  very  decided.  The  board  and 
the  powers  of  the  pieces  still  remain  the  same,  but  the  two  allied 
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lorcet  have  each  united  on  one  side  of  the  board,  whilst  the 
adTenaries  have  done  the  same  on  the  other.  One  of  the  allied 
kings  then  becomes  a  subordinate  piece,  called  fantn,  or  vizier — 
i.e.,  counsellor  or  minister, — ^with  only  half  the  power  that  he 
had  previously  possessed  as  an  independent  sovereign.  At  the 
same  time  the  rook  is  transferred  to  the  corner  of  the  hoard  and 
the  bishop  to  the  place  he  now  occupies.  Finally,  the  die  is 
dismissed,  and  the  whole  game  is  reduced  to  a  pure  trial  of  mental 
power  and  intellectual  skill. 

The  third  or  modern  period  commences  with  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  change  made  here  consists,  first,  in  extending  the 
power  of  the  bishop,  allowing  him  to  command  the  whole  diag- 
onal, instead  of  every  third  square,  as  formerly;  secondly,  in 
transforming  the  vizier  into  the  queen  and  giving  her  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  rook  and  bishop  combined;  anrl,  lastly,  in 
allowing  the  pawns  to  advance  one  or  two  squares  of  pleasure, 
at  the  first  move.  To  these  improvements  we  may  add  that  of 
castling  the  king,  either  according  to  the  Italian  nietliod  or 
that  of  the  Anglo-French  school.  It  is  just  probable  that  our 
go-ahead  posterity  will  introduce  some  nirther  modifications — 
sneh,  for  instance,  as  giving  the  queen  the  additional  poweir  of 
the  knight.  (Dn.  Fobbbs  Duncan,  IllvsiraUd  London  Nowb, 
July  8,  1854.) 

Whoever  was  the  inventor  of  chess  had  the  game  of  war  in 
his  mind's  eye.  Chess  is  a  battle,  the  chess-board  a  battle-field, 
the  pieces  are  opposing  armies.  And  the  last  were  Asiatic  armies, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  composition  of  the  forces.  For 
aught  we  know,  chess  may  have  been  the  prehistoric  krirgspiel, 
or  war-game,  designed  to  give,  in  miniature,  instruction  in  the 
then  theory  of  war.  More  than  any  other  game,  it  demands 
the  military  quality  of  instant  seizure  of  the  right  moment  for 
the  right  move.  In  whist  the  effect  of  a  wrong  lead  may  often  be 
recovered,  but  in  chess,  against  equal  play,  the 'effect  of  a  false 
move  is  not  to  be  undone.  In  the  former  case  the  penalty  maj 
be  only  the  loss  of  a  point,  whereas  in  the  latter,  unless  error 
answers  error,  tiie  first  mistake  must  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  game. 
Finally,  in  chess  as  in  war,  reading  must  supplement  practice. 

Perhaps  the  race  of  warriors  is  not  even  yet  extinct  who  look 
down  on  book  study  as  a  means  of  developing  military  capacity. 
But  the  experience  of  every  succeeding  war  proves  the  truth  of 
Kapoleon's  dictum:  **  Study  the  campaigns  of  Caesar,  Hannibal, 
Alexander,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Turenne;  penetrate  yourself 
with  the  spirit  of  those  great  men.  That  is  the  way  to  become 
a  leader  and  to  understand  war."  The  advice  applies  in  every 
pursuit  of  art  or  science,  and  most  especially  to  chess.  Book 
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8tu(]y  is  indispensable  to  all  players  who  have  the  ambition  to 
become  iii alters. 

Chess,  Blindfold.  The  practice  of  playing  chess  without 
seeing  the  board  and  men  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  very  early 
times  the  inhabitants  of  India  carried  the  feat  to  a  considerable 
success;  and,  down  to  the  period  when  Tamerlane  the  Great 
named  one  of  his  sons  Schachrokh,  in  honor  of  chess,  blindfold 
playing  was  highly  valueil,  both  as  a  mnemonic  feat  and  as  a  pas- 
time. Great,  however,  as  the  achievements  of  the  ancients  were  in 
this  respect,  they  are.  if  we  may  judge  by  the  records  that  have 
descended  to  us,  completely  eclipped  by  the  performances  of  mod- 
ern times.  In  the  year  970  a  Greek  named  Tchelebi  acquirer!  high 
renown  throughout  the  East  for  his  skill  in  playing  without  the 
board  against  two  persons  at  the  same  time.  In  1!266  a  Saracen 
called  Bnzecca  played  in  Florence  three  games  simnltaneonsly 
against  some  of  the  best  Italian  masters;  two  of  these  ^mes  he 
conducted  by  memory  alone,  for  the  third  he  had  the  aid  of  the 
board  and  men.  Paolo  Boi,  of  Syracuse,  lias  the  reputation  of 
having  played  three  games  at  once,  all  blindfold,  and  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  Father  Socchicri.  of  Pavia,  played  three 
games  at  once  against  three  players  without  seeing  any  of  the 
boards. 

It  remained  for  Philidor,  the  greatest  genius  at  chess  known 
np  to  his  time,  to  play  blindfolded,  in  England  m  1783,  against 
three  of  the  best  players  then  living,  winning  two  games  and 
drawing  the  thirds  surprising  his  antagonists  and  the  throng 
of  onlookers  by  keeping  up  a  lively  conversation  all  the  while. 
Philidor,  lively  Frenchman  that  he  was,  still  holds  the  palm  as 
a  conversationalist  and  player  at  the  same  time. 

Tn  the  early  nineteenth  century  Kieseritzky,  a  Pole,  and 
Harrwitz,  a  German,  performed  the  three-game  feat  without 
the  conversation. 

While  these  gentlemen  were  winning  their  matnrer  laurels, 
a  stripling  in  the  German  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold  was  also 
engaged  in  emulating  the  feats  of  Philidor.  Little  Lonis  Paulsen 
(bom  1833),  the  son  of  a  farmer,  had  become  the  chess  champion 
of  his  native  village  at  the  precocious  age  of  seven.  He  had 
even  beaten  the  schoolmnster,  who  in  return  told  him  all  about 
the  great  Frenchman  who  had  actually  played  a  game  of  chess 
without  tlie  assistance  of  the  board  and  men.  Louis  was  eager 
to  ascertain  how  many  moves  he  could  remember  in  the  same 
manner,  and,  after  a  few  trials  in  which  he  played  the  moves  on 
both  sides  by  himself  mentally,  he  announced  to  his  friends  and 
comradea  that  he  was  ready  to  play  them  one  and  all  blindfold. 
Tlie  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  unseeing  champion  was  vic- 
14 
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torious.  Shortly  afterward  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood  com- 
pelled Louis  Pauken  to  abandon  the  practice  of  chess  for  woe 
yean. 

In  1854  he  emigrated  to  tho  United  States  and  established 
himself  as  a  tobao^mist  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  resumed  the 
practice  of  chess,  made  some  local  fame,  and  in  1857  competed 
nnsuccessfully  for  a  prize  at  the  first  American  chess  conpross  in 
New  York.  Though  he  failed  in  his  main  object,  he  astonished 
every  one  by  playing  four  games  blindfold  at  the  same  time 
against  four  of  the  chief  amateurs  of  the  United  States.  Paul 
Morphy,  the  priie  winner  at  the  congress,  was  one  of  his  antago- 
nists. Finally,  on  May  10,  1858,  at  Chicago,  he  performed  his 
greatest  feat,  playing  ten  games  together,  without  seeing  a  chess- 
board, against  ten  strong  opponents.  He  won  nine  games  and 
tied  the  tenth. 

"  During  this  unexampled  match,"  says  the  London  lUus- 
Irated  News  (Aujrust  14,  1858),  "upwards  of  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  moves  were  made,  those  considered  must  liavc  been  as 
many  thousands ;  and  not  only  did  Paulsen  never  make  the  slight- 
est error,  but  often  during  very  intricate  combinations  he  cor- 
rected the  mistakes  of  his  open-eyed  adversaries.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  astounding  feat  of  memory  the  world  has  ever 
heard  of." 

Yet  Paulsen  assured  his  friends  that  he  could  play  better 
without  the  board  than  with  it,  that  he  could  almost  as  easily 
play  twenty  games  at  a  time  in  this  nianner  as  he  could  play  ten, 
and  that  he  performed  his  marvellous  feats  with  the  greatest  care 
and  without  experiencing  headache  or  uneasiness  of  any  kind. 

Paulsen  wa^  on  an  exhiltition  tour  in  England  when  the 
News  published  this  information,  with  his  portrait.  On  Septem- 
ber 18  of  the  same  year  the  same  paper  was  called  upon  to 
chronicle  another  astonishing  achievement  by  another  American 
visitor.  Young  Paul  Morphy,  on  August  27,  at  Queen's  College, 
Birmingham,  had  contested  eight  games  without  the  aid  of 
chess-board  or  men,  against  eight  members  of  the  British  Chess 
Association.  He  won  six  games,  lost  one,  and  tied  one.  Again 
the  News  selects  big  adjectives  to  characterize  the  event. 
Paulsen's  game  had  been  "  unexampled  ";  Morphy's  "  may  fairly 
be  pronounced  unparalleled;  because,"  the  News  hastens  to  ex- 
plain, although  we  have  lately  recorded  a  similar  one  wherein 
more  games  were  played  simultaneously  blindfold  by  Mr.  Paulsen, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  that  instance  the  contest  extended 
over  three  or  four  sittings,  and  Mr.  Paulsen  was  enabled,  if  he 
chose,  and  needed  the  assistance,  to  refresh  his  memory  by  con- 
sulting the  chess-board  during  the  intervals;  while  the  games  b^ 
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fore  us  were  all  playe<l  out  at  once,  Mr.  Morpliy  never  quitting 
the  room  from  the  first  move  to  the  last.  What  adds  to  the 
wonder  is  the  fact  that  he  rarely  paused  a  minute  to  consider 
any  move ;  and  when,  as  vaa  once  or  twice  the  case,  a  wrong  one 
was  announced  to  him — auch  as  K'$  Kt  ao  and  so,  instead  of 
0^9  Kt— he  instantly  corrected  it,  quietly  obsenring,  ^  The  JT't  Kt 
cannot  go  to  the  square  indicated;  you  mean,  of  course,  Kt. 
My  answer  is,"  etc. 

In  1890  a  blindfold  exhibition  game  took  place  at  the 
Bohemian  Che^^s  Chib  in  I^ondon  which  constituted  an  original 
departure  from  tlie  old  methods.  Two  blindfold  players — Mr.  A. 
Curnock  and  Mr.  T.  Laurence — carried  on  six  games  against 
each  other,  all  at  the  same  time.  They  began  at  6  p.m.,  each 
player  haring  the  move  in  three  of  the  oontwts,  and  sat  side  by 
side,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  blank  wall;  while  in 
another  comer  of  the  club-room  the  members,  for  their  own 
amusement,  followed  the  games  on  six  boards.  Mr.  Curnock, 
winning  the  toss,  called  out  the  first  move  in  game  No.  1.  Mr. 
Laurence  replied :  then  a  move  was  called  on  l>oard  Xo.  2,  and  so 
on.  After  the  fir>jt  move  and  reply  had  been  made  in  all  the 
six  games  the  players  prweeded  to  the  second  move,  beginning 
again  at  game  No.  1.  This  continued  for  five  hours,  the  fifteenth 
>  move  being  reached  at  each  board,  showing  that  the  rate  of  play 
was  thirty-six  moves  per  hour  in  each  game.  Play  was  of  the 
highest  order,  and  yietory  fell  to  Mr.  Laurence,  who  won  two 
games  by  brilliant  combination.  The  remaining  four  games  were 
drawn  for  want  of  time  to  finish  them. 

It  has  boon  iirijod  that  the  strain  upon  the  mind  of  the  blind- 
fold player  is  greater  than  even  the  normal  man  can  stand. 

J.  H.  Blackbiirne,  of  T>ondon,  another  famous  blindfold 
player,  with  a  record  of  twelve  simultaneous  games,  who  made 
annual  exhibition  tours  tliroiigh  all  the  principal  chess  centres 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  was  liable  to  get  very  violent 
at  times. 

Poor  Morphy  himself,  on  his  return  from  his  European  trip 

in  1859,  went  mad,  and  took  a  dislike  to  the  game  and  its 
devotees.  lie  (onsidered  himself  the  greatest  living  lawyer.  He 
continually  had  a  roll  of  papers  with  him  which  he  fancied  were 
his  briefs,  and  very  often  he  pleaded  his  own  case  on  a  street 
corner  in  New  Orleans.  He  also  imagined  that  he  was  robbed 
of  his  father's  inheritance  by  some  relatives,  and  continually 
threatened  a  lawsuit.  He  was  perfectly  harmless,  and  only  be* 
came  violent  when  any  one  talked  to  him  of  chess,  or  when 
he  met  anybody  he  knew  to  be  a  chess  player.  He  would  then 
shout  my  violently:  ''I  have  no  time,  I  have  no  tune/'  He 
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would  often  say  that  if  he  had  not  played  chess  he  would  have 
married  a  rich  (jirl  and  would  have  been  happy.  Every  after- 
noon, between  3  and  4  o'clock,  he  would  walk  up  and  down  Canal 
Street  in  New  Orleans  and  take  off  his  hat  when  passing  a  lady, 
whether  he  knewher  or  not  There  was,  however,  some  method 
in  his  madness.  When  he  saw  a  really  pretty  girl  he  followed 
her  for  hours  until  the  girl  in  question  went  home.  He  wonld 
then  take  her  address  and  go  quietly  home. 

It  would  seem  indeed  that  it  is  to  the  overstrain  of  these 
blindfold  l^mhus  which  so  many  champions  have  hazarded  that 
chess  owes  its  evil  reputation  as  the  favorite  pastime  of  unsound 
minds. 

Chess  Champions  and  Championships.  The  London 
Saturday  Review,  in  its  October  issue,  1880,  made  a  shrewd  and 
pregnant  suggestion.  Comparing  small  things  with  great  it  opined 
that  national  characteristics  find  as  significant  expression  in 
combats  at  chess  as  on  theatres  of  war  and  enterprise.  Recalling 
the  international  chess  tournament  in  1843  fought  by  the  Eng- 
lish Howard  Staunton  and  the  French  St.  Amant,  the  Review 
detected  on  the  part  of  the  Frenchman  greater  finesse,  more  in- 
ventiveness, more  dash,  combined  with  unoertainty  of  aim;  on 
the  English  side,  more  judgment,  less  speculation,  more  deter- 
mined "  hard  pounding  on  a  definite  point.  Kef  using,  however,  . 
to  judge  from  an  iacuated  instance,  tne  Beriewer  searched  the 
volnminous  military  history  at  chess,  to  find  in  the  perform- 
ances of  such  Frenchman  as  La  Bonrdonnais  and  Philidor  more 
of  genins  and  brilliancy  ;  in  those  of  such  Germans  as  Anderssen 
(who,  nevertheless,  is  credited  with  the  most  brilliant  game  on 
record  "),  Von  H.  der  Laza,  and  Jaenisch,  more  of  science  and 
depth ;  in  those  of  Englishmen,  such  as  Staunton,  Lewis, 
Cochrane,  more  of  sound  practical  judgment.  "  Every  quality," 
he  continued,  "has  of  course  its  value  in  its  proper  place;  and 
genius  has  sometimes  stolen  a  march  upon  the  slower  judgment. 
Some  twentv  years  back  (in  1858)  America  sent  over  to  Europe 
the  yontbfnl,  but  peerless,  Paul  Morphy.  He  came,  he  saw,  he 
conquered.  Such  an  exhibition  of  skill  was  never  before  seen, 
and  has  not  been  seen  since.  The  most  accomplished  players  in 
the  Old  World  were  vanquished  one  after  another;  and,  if  ever 
genius  and  judgment,  boldness  and  caution  were  duly  combined, 
they  were  so  in  this  wonderful  player.  It  has  always  been  matter 
for  regret  with  patriotic  chess  enthusiasts  that  the  great  English 
champion,  Mr.  Staunton,  was  unable  to  arrange  for  an  encounter 
with  the  conqmring  American.  The  Eastern  world  has  produced 
flnt-rate  players,  one  of  wham,  Ghulam  Eassim,  of  Maoiaa^  was 
a  distingiushed  writer  on  the  subject.   Italy  had  sent  forth 
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redoubtable  performers  and  excellent  critics  at  a  time  when  chess 
was  almost  unknown  hare.  As  scientific  and  thorouglily  exhaust* 
ive  critics,  howerer,  the  Germans,  it  may  well  be  believed,  more 
than  hold  their  own." 

Among  the  players  mentioned  by  the  Saturday  BwUw 
Fhilidor  was  the  earliest  of  the  great  European  masters  of  the 
game.  His  surname,  despite  its  sound  and  its  apparent  derivation, 
was  not  one  of  those  Gretized  or  Latinized  forma  of  real  or 
adopted  surnames  which  were  common  in  a  Bomewhat  earlier 
period.  It  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed  by  I^ouis  XIII.  on  the 
first  of  the  great  chess-player's  family  who  became  known  to  the 
Court  and  the  public — ^Hichad  Dttnican.  The  latter  was  so 
successful  in  his  musical  performances  before  the  king  thatXiouiB 
pronounced  him  to  be  another  Filidori/'  the  name  of  a  famous 
Italian  hautboy-player  who  had  delighted  the  French  Court  a 
short  time  before.  The  sobriquet  thus  bestowed  upon  Danican 
was  retained  as  a  second  surname  by  his  family  until,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  it  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity  in  the  person 
of  his  great-grandson.  The  younger  Philidor,  like  all  his  ances- 
tors, was  at  first  a  Court  musician,  copyist,  and  composer.  He 
learned  chess  in  the  course  of  his  professional  avocations,  that 
game  being  the  only  recreation  allowed  to  the  royal  musicians 
while  in  attendance  at  the  duipel  where  the  king  heard  mass 
every  morning.  Philidor  is  reported  to  have  distinguished  him- 
self by  liis  proficiency  in  the  game  before  he  had  emeiged  from 
childhood ;  his  reputation  soon  brought  him  into  notice,  and  led 
to  his  being  matched  against  the  best  jilnyer^  at  the  Cafe  de  la 
Regence  and  other  places  of  aristocratic  resort,  and  later  in  life 
established  him  in  England  as  a  professional  chess-player,  assisted 
and  salaried  by  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  club  for  the  encouragement  of  the  game  and 
the  support  of  its  greatest  living  master.  It  is  conoedra  that  in 
such  mere  iours  de  force  as  blindfold-playing  he  never  reached 
the  marvellous  facility  displayed  by  Paul  Morphy,  Louis  Paulsen, 
or  J.  H.  Zukertort,  and  that  his  ideas  of  the  science  of  the  game 
were  less  accurate  and  complete  than  those  of  his  successors. 
But  this  was  only  to  be  expected  from  the  length  of  time  during 
which,  since  his  death,  chess  has  been  made  a  subject  of  intense 
technical  and  even  scientific  study  by  men  of  equal  powers  with 
his  and  higher  education. 

Paul  Morphy  (1837-1884)  was  a  native  of  New  Orleans. 
His  parents  were  wealthy  and  he  himself  waa  a  member  of  the 
bar.  From  the  age  of  ten,  when  his  father  taught  him  chess^ 
until  he  was  nearly  thirty,  when  he  wearied  even  of  his  triumphs, 
he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  game.  Before  he  was  Uiir* 
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teen  he  could  beat  anybody  in  New  Orleans.  When  he  was  thir- 
teen (May,  1850),  he  beat  the  famous  LSwenthal,  then  on  a  visit 
to  America.  One  game  was  tied.  The  two  others  were  won  by 
Horphy. 

So  great  was  his  fame  by  tiie  time  he  was  21,  that»  when  he 
arrived  in  New  York  to  take  part  in  the  first  congress  of  the 
American  Chess  Association,  opening  October  5,  1857,  the  first 
prize  was  universally  conceded  him  even  before  the  entries  for 
the  grand  tournament  had  been  completed.  Certainty  became 
more  sure  as  the  congress  progressed,  and  he  overthrew,  either  in 
the  grand  tonmament  or  in  side  play,  one  after  anorther  of  those 
men  irho  had  long  been  looked  np  to  as  the  magnates  of  the 
American  chess  world. 

Flushed  with  these  triumphs,  he  crnspod  over  to  England. 
The  first  antagonist  he  met  was  liiwenthal,  whom  he  had  already 
defeated  in  New  Orleans.  His  manhood  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
the  child.  defeated  Ijowenthal  again  in  the  pro})ortion  of 
three  games  to  one.  In  England  also  he  met  and  vancjuished 
other  stars.  In  Paris  he  defeated  Harrwitz,  in  Breslau  he  over- 
came the  still  more  celebrated  Anderssen. 

^  There  is  something  exceedingly  romantic  and  chivalrona 
about  this  yonng  man's  coming  over  to  Europe  and  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  to  all  onr  veterans.  He  is  certainly  a  very 
Admirable  Crichton  of  chess,  and,  like  the  accomplif^hed  Scot, 
he  is  as  courteous  and  generous  as  he  i?  brave  and  skilful."  So 
said  a  London  journal  of  August  29,  1858 ;  and  piquancy  and 
interest  are  added  to  the  passage  by  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
by  Lowenthal,  just  after  the  wonderful  American  had  beaten 
him  in  a  set  match,  the  first  played  by  Morphy  after  his  arrival 
in  Europe. 

In  fact  press  and  public,  not  only  in  En|^and  but  on  the 
Continent,  went  wild  over  Morphy.   Qreat  bimquets  were  givai 

in  his  honor  by  I^ondon  and  Paris  clubs.  His  bust  was  crowned 
with  laurels  at  the  Cercle  des  Ek^hecs.  Besides  Lowenthal,  other 
great  players  whom  he  had  vanquished  publicly  recognized  his 
supremacy.  "  He  can  give  odds  to  any  living  player ! "  cried 
St.  Afnant,  the  old  opponent  of  Staunton.  The  tributes  of 
Anderssen  and  others  were  all  in  ih^  same  strain. 

Morphy 's  return  to  America  was  greeted  with  new  honors. 
Oil  May  25,  1859,  a  large  and  brilliant  company,  composed  of  the 
leaders  of  the  bar,  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  business  world,  of  the 
literary  guild,  and  of  society,  male  and  female  alike,  assembled 
^r  the  purpose  of  binding  a  chaplet  of  victory  on  the  brow  of  the 
youthful  conqueror  and  laying  at  his  feet  a  costly  and  magnificent 
token  of  admiration  for  his  European  exploits.  (Hbnbx  SlSDIiST:. 
Chest  in  America,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  1887.) 
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It  wti  not  until  1871  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  the  second 
American  chess  congresa  was  held.  Morphy  had  long  ago  retired 
and  new  stars  liad  arisen.  The  first  prize  was  carried  oflf  by 
Captain  George  Henry  Mackenzie,  born  in  1837.  A  Scotchman 
by  birth,  and  a  retired  oificer  in  the  British  army,  Mackenzie 
came  to  America  in  18G2,  entered  the  Union  army,  and  served 
until  the  close  of  hostilities  in  1865.  In  the  Old  World  he  had 
made  a  reputation  as  a  cheBs-player  whicli  had  been  confinned 
and  enbanoed  in  the  New. 

Again,  in  1880,  at  the  fifth  American  chesB  congress,  held  in 
New  York,  Captain  Mackenzie  won  the  first  priie.  He  next 
competed,  with  smaller  but  still  distinguished  success,  at  various 
international  congresses  in  Europe.  Finally,  at  the  congress 
held  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  in  1887,  he  capped  the  climax  of 
his  achievements  by  winning  the  first  prize  and  with  it  the  title 
of  Chess  Champion  of  the  World. 

He  was  the  first  American  to  carry  away  the  honor.  Morphy, 
like  Mackenzie,  had  been  champion  of  America^  and  his  extra- 
ordinary performances  abroad  had  gained  for  him  an  unapproach- 
able eminence.  But  he  had  never  won  the  first  prize  at  an  inter- 
national tournament,  for  the  yery  infficient  reason  that  he  had 
never  entered  one. 

Chewing  Gum.  From  1890  to  1900  was  the  greatest  era 
in  the  history  of  chewing  gum  in  the  United  States.  The 
press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  medical  profession  were  largely  occu- 
pied in  denouncing  the  habit  all  through  that  decade.  Said 
the  New  York  Sun,  in  the  latter  part  of  1890,  "  Cynical  critics 
point  out  that  no  fanc^  of  the  American  people  had  become  such 
a  craze  as  the  public  mdulgence  in  the  gum-chewing  habit,  and 
that  no  craze  has  flourished  so  in  the  face  of  public  odium.  The 
habit,  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  has  reached  a  stage  now  that 
makes  it  impopsihle  for  a  Xew  Yorker  to  go  to  the  theatre  or 
church,  or  enter  tlie  street-cars  or  railway  train,  or  walk  on  a 
fashionable  promenade  without  meeting  men  and  women  whose 
jaws  are  working  with  the  activity  of  the  gum-chewing  victim. 
And  the  spectacle  is  maintained  in  the  face  of  frequent  reminders 
that  gum  chewing,  especially  in  public,  is  an  essentially  vulgar 
indulgence  that  not  only  shows  bad  breedings  but  spoils  a  pretty 
countenance  and  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  those  who  practise 
the  habit.  Cynics  who  observe  it  have  sighed  for  the  return  of 
the  sturdy  discipline  of  their  youth,  when  the  schoolmaster  used 
to  spank  everybody  cflu«^]it  cliewing  gum  in  public." 

Since  1000  the  craze  has  declined,  especially  among  the  young 
women  of  the  cities,  but  to  some  extent  it  maintains  its  popu- 
larity in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages. 

The  best  gum  is  that  made  from  the  chiclezapote  tree  in 
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Mexico.  In  its  erode  state  this  gam  was  long  used  by  the  Mexi- 
can Indians  for  a  sinular  purpose.  When  they  went  out  on  the 
plains  they  found  that  it  kept  their  throats  from  becoming 
parched  if  they  could  get  no  water.  But  it  was  unknown  to 
Americans  until  1870,  when  a  lump  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Adams,  a  Staten  Island  photographer.  He  was  on  the 
lookout  for  some  quick  way  of  making  a  fortune.  His  first  idea 
was  that  the  substance  might  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  gutta- 
percha, or  soft  rubber,  but  after  experiments  extending  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  as  imprac- 
ticable. A  lot  of  the  useless  stock  was  left  on  his  hands.  One  day 
he  happened  to  break  off  a  bit  and  chewed  it  He  found  it  was 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  That  hint  was  su£Bcient;  he  would  manu- 
facture the  article  into  chewing  gum.  A  prominent  manufac- 
turer assured  him  that  the  substance  was  no  good  for  the  pur- 
pose; but,  nothinor  daunted,  Adams  set  to  work  on  his  own 
aof'ount,  and  sold  his  article  on  a  small  scale  to  dealers.  Orders 
began  to  pour  in — the  thing  was  a  success.  By  1890  Mr.  Adams 
was  employing  two  hundred  and  fifty  liands  in  a  factory  six 
stories  high.  When  he  died  he  left  each  of  his  four  sons  inde- 
pendently ridi. 

Chewing  gum  of  an  inferior  grade  is  still  made  from  the 
'gum  of  the  New  England  spruce  tree,  and  from  paraffin,  which 
is  the  residue  of  erode  petroleum  in  process  of  refining.  But  the 
Mexican  gum  has  nearly  succeeded  in  driving  all  competitors  out 
of  the  market.  Physicians  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  whole- 
sonieness  of  tlie  fjinn -chewing  hahit.  Some  have  denounced  it  in 
unmeasured  terms,  declaring  that  it  was  the  frecpient  source  of 
dyspepsia,  stomach  trouble,  mental  weakness,  and  even  insanity. 
Others  have  claimed  that  the  habit  is  beneficial  when  practised 
in  moderation.  Qum  chewing,  they  assert,  opens  the  sali?ary 
glands,  thus  causing  an  abnormal  production  and  flow  of  saliva. 
Swallowing  the  saliva  gives  material  aid  to  the  discharge  of  green 
and  starchy  foods.  Nature  created  it  for  that  purpose.  Hasty 
eating  prevents  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  from  assimilating  with 
the  food.  People  who  eat  in  haste  can  repent  at  leisure  by 
chewing  gum. 

Chicago.  The  history  of  Chicago  is  generally  supposed  to 
begin  with  the  establishment  of  Fort  Dearborn  by  "Mad 
Anthony  "  Wayne  in  1795,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that 
the  French  had  placed  a  stockade  on  the  piece  of  land  six  miles 
square  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River over  100  years  before. 
The  neighboring  territoiy  was  a  land  of  desire  in  the  time  of  the 
Grand  Monarque.  Three  nations — France,  England,  and  Spain 
• — nunle  it  the  stamping  ground  of  their  chicanery,  and  even  then 
they  were  aware  of  the  rich  promise  of  the  country  around  the 
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head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Kiiglisli  and  S|)ani::li  explorers 
and  spies  swarmed  over  this  region;  the  eliivalry  of  Versailles 
went  into  willing  exile  for  the  glory  of  France .  and  one  log 
hut  by  Thunder  Bay."  To  Btrengthen  their  position  in  the  lake 
country,  Fort  de  Miami  waa  built  as  early  as  1683  by  French 
aoldieis,  and  there  is  in  existence  an  old  map  of  1718,  which 
shows  conclusively  that  it  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  subse- 
quent Fort  Dearborn. 

Though  ineorporat-ed  August  12,  1^<33,  the  settlement  did 
not  become  a  city  until  1S37.  "  But  her  ladyship  cannot  cut  four 
years  off  her  age  bv  any  such  siihterfugo,"  says  tlic  Post.  "  for  it 
is  perfectly  clear  to  any  unprejudiced  ol)server  that  she  was  really 
born  in  1833,  and  that  in  1837  she  merely  emerged  from  long 
clothes." 

''Chicago"  is  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  Indian  word 
^shegahg,"  originally  meaning  skunk,  but  whose  uses  were  ex* 

tended  so  as  to  make  it  a  synonym  for  "strong,"  "pungent," 
**  mighty."  It  was  applied  to  the  wild  onion,  to  a  line  of  Indian 
chiefs,  to  thunder,  or  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  among 
other  rivers  to  that  which  runs  through  the  jiresent  city  of 
Chicago.  In  this  case  the  name  was  not  meant  as  a  tribute  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  stream,  but  merely  commemorated  the  tradition 
that  one  of  the  Shegahg  chiefs  had  at  some  remote  period  been 
drowned  in  its  waters.  Chicagou,  as  the  French  name  of  the 
riTer,  may  be  traced  back  at  least  as  far  as  1679.  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  word  is  in  Hennepin's  account  of  La  Sailers  expedition 
from  the  lake  to  the  Illinois  River. 

Chicago  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  mail-order  centre 
of  the  universe.  In  IDIO  one  of  the  biggest  mail-order  houses 
broke  all  po.stal  records  l)y  mailing  (?,00(),()()0  catalogues,  each 
weighing  two  ounces — the  whoh'  weighing  450  tons.  Tlie  sacks 
holding  the  catalogues  weiglied  sixty-five  tons.  If  these  pamph- 
lets had  been  sent  on  one  train  thirty  cars  would  have  been  filled. 

Professor  Buck,  of  the  philology  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  has  been  looking  mto  the  linguistic  conditions 
of  that  city.  He  awards  to  Chicago  the  front  rank  for  ooemopoli- 
tani.^m,  there  being  no  fewer  than  fourteen  languages,  besides 
English,  spoken  there  by  colonies  of  at  least  10,000  persons  each. 
Newspapers  appear  regularly  in  ten  languages,  and  church  ser- 
vices may  he  lieard  in  about  twenty  languages.  Chicago  is  the 
second  largest  Bohemian  city  in  the  world,  the  third  Swedish, 
the  third  Norwegian,  the  fourth  Polish,  tlie  fifth  German.  In 
all,  there  are  some  forty  foreign  languages  spoken  by  numbers 
ranging  from  half  a  dozen  to  half  a  million,  and  aggregating 
oTer  a  million. 

Chicory;   Chicory  is  best  known  to  laymen,  when  growing 
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wild  on  dry  chalky  soils,  under  the  name  of  "wild  endive."  It 
belongs  to  a  tribe  of  composite  plants  known  scientifically  as 
Cin^SraceoB,  whidi  indnde  also  dandelion  and  garden  lettuce.  It 
ahoots  above  the  soil  a  tuft  of  leaves,  and  when  it  runs  to  flower, 
sends  up  a  stem  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  rigid,  rough, 
branched,  clothed  with  leaves  and  blue  flowers.  It  has  a  long 
root  like  that  of  a  carrot,  which  becomes  enlarged  by  proper 
cultivation,  and  is  the  part  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  substi- 
tute for  coffee.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  perfectly  wholesome; 
the  root  when  fresli  is  tonic,  and  in  lar^e  doses  slightly  aperient. 
Chicory  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many. It  is  cultivated  in  France  for  its  leaves,  as  herbage  and 
pasturage ;  in  Germany  and  Flanders  for  its  roots.  It  was  first 
cultivated  in  England  about  1780,  by  tiie  well-known  agricultur- 
ist, Arthur  Young. 

^\llen  chicory  is  to  be  used  for  coffee,  the  roots  taken  up 
by  the  grower  are  partly  dried,  and  then  sold  to  the  manufac- 
turer, by  whom  they  are  cut  into  slices,  roasted,  and  ground. 
Tiie  ground  chicory  thus  made  is  used  by  many  of  the  European 
poor  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  by  itself.  It  has  not  of  course 
the  true  cotfee  flavor,  but  it  makes  a  rich  and  wholesome  vege- 
table infusion  of  a  dark  color,  with  a  bitterish  sweet  taste,  which 
would  probably  be  preferred  by  a  rude  palate  to  the  compara- 
tively tnin  and  weak,  and  at  we  same  time  not  veiy  palatable, 
infusion  of  pure  coffee  of  the  second  or  third  quality.  5s^everthe- 
less,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  great  clamor 
arose  in  England  against  what  had  become  the  too  prevalent 
practice  of  adulterating  coffee  with  chicory. 

The  arguments  pro  and  con  wore  neatly  summed  up  by  the 
Illustrated  London  News  of  July  5,  1851.  "The  grocers,"  said 
the  News,  "  have  lately  adopted  the  practice  of  mixing  chicory, 
worth  3d.  or  4d.  a  pound,  with  coffee,  worth  four  or  five  times 
that  sum,  and  of  selling  the  '  half-and-half  *  at  the  same  price 
which  they  would  charge  for  the  coffee  unmixed.  They  allege 
that  the  mixture  is  really  better  than  pure  coffee,  and  that  the 
public  like  it.  Perha})s  so ;  and  if  they  would  only  carry  their 
kindness  to  the  pul>lic  so  far  as  to  sell  coffee  as  coffee,  and 
chicory  as  chicory,  and  allow  the  poor  public  to  mix  for  them- 
selves, there  would  be  no  harm  done  which  could  with  any  justice 
be  laid  upon  the  heads  of  the  grocers.  But  tlie  grocers  persist  in 
clutching  the  knavish  profit  on  the  inferior  article ;  and  when  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  asked  to  lend  hia  aid  to  prevent 
the  fraud  by  authorising  the  excise-officers  to  exercise  the  same 
supervision  over  coffee  as  they  now  do  over  tea.  Sir  Charles 

Wood  declines  to  interfere*  Hia  agricultural  friends  have  di«- 
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covered  that  one  of  the  best-payiug  crops  that  cau  be  raibed  iu 
this  oouDtiy  u  chicory^  and  tiiey  deprecate  all  attempts  to  prevent 
the  fraud  of  the  grocer,  lest  the  consumption  of  chicory  should 
be  diminished,  and  the  British  fanner  lose  a  growing  market. 
Sir  Charles  Wood  yields  to  the  soft  persnasion,  although  it  is 
proved  that  the  relative  consumption  of  coffee  has  largely  dimin* 
ished,  to  the  loss  of  the  revenue.  Thus  one  ch^s  of  the  natives, 
the  chicory  growers,  are  protected,  and  anotlier  class,  the  knavish 
grocers,  are  encouraged  in  knaverv',  iu  order  that  the  foreign 
article — good  coffee — may  not  find  its  way  to  the  longing  lips  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  English  people." 

The  resnlt  of  the  dittsnssioii  which  took  |Jaoe  on  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1851  was  duuractenied  hy  the  same 
authority  as  a  positive  disgrace  to  the  English  people.  If  the 
public  desire  to  drink  chicory,  by  all  means  let  them  drink  it; 
and  we  shall  rejoice  if  their  predilection  for  that  article  should 
put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  British  farmer;  but  let  it  be 
incumbent  upon  the  vendors  to  vend  it  as  chicory,  at  the  chicory 
price,  and  not  to  palm  it  off  upon  tlie  easily-cheated  multitude 
as  colTee,  at  an  overcharge  of  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.  It 
is  bad  enough  that  such  a  fraud  should  be  perpetrated ;  but  it  is 
still  worse  wat  a  man  like  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  should 
lend  all  tibe  weight  and  authority  of  the  government  to  support 
it." 

Next  year  the  subject  was  again  taken  up  by  Parliament,  and 
this  time  resulted  in  the  passage  (August  3,  1852)  of  an  act 
which  forbade  licensed  dealers  in  cofTee  to  keep  and  sell  chicory 
except  under  its  own  name  and  in  two-ounee  packages,  sealed  and 
labelled  witli  an  exact  de8crij)tion  of  the  contents. 

Chimes.  Tlie  oldest  peal  of  bells  ui  tlie  United  States  is  a 
set  of  four,  bearing  the  date  1682,  which  hangs  in  the  Moorish 
hdtry  of  the  Spanish  cathedral  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Next  to  them  in  point  of  age  come  the  eight  bells  of  Christ 
Church  in  Boston,  which  were  brought  from  England  in  1744. 
The  church  itself  was  founded  in  1723  with  iSmothy  Cutler 
as  its  fir<t  rector.  Each  bell  has  an  inscription.  I^et  us  copy 
four  of  the  most  interesting.  That  on  the  great  bell  reads,  "  This 
peal  of  eight  bells  is  the  gift  of  a  number  of  generous  persons  in 
Christ  Church  in  Boston,  New  England,  Anno  1744  A.  R." 
The  third  bell  says,  We  are  the  first  ring  of  bells  cast  for  the 
British  £mpifo  in  North  America.  A.  B.  1744.''  The  sixth 
tells  us,  ^The  subscription  for  these  bells  was  begun  by  John 
Hammock  and  Bobert  Temple,  church  wardens,  1744.'^  The 
eighth  concludes,  "  Al^el  Kudhall  of  Gloucester  cast  us  all." 

The  oldest  chime  of  bells  in  the  Middle  States  is  that  at  old 
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Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  which  etill  fulfil  their  ancient 
function  of  welcoming  every  holiday  and  holy  day,  especially  the 
advent  of  Christmas  and  New  Year. 

On  February  22,  1763,  the  vestry  of  old  Christ  Church  in 

Philadelphia  passed  a  resolution  to  raise  by  lottery  the  necessary 
purchase  price  for  a  rinu:  of  bells.  The  scheme  was  evidently  a 
success,  for  a  little  later  the  vestry  agreed  to  purchase  a  bill  of 
exchange  for  £450  to  be  employed  in  procuring  a  ring  of  eight 
bells.'*  The  tenor,  it  was  decided,  should  weigh  1800  pounds  and 
the  Teat  in  proportion.  The  bella  were  cast  Inr  Lester  and  P^k 
at  their  foundry  in  Whitechapel,  London.  The  entire  weight 
of  the  peal  of  eight  hells  was  9000  pounds.  When  landed  in 
Philadelphia,  a  committee  waited  upon  the  man  who  had  accom- 
panied them  from  London,  to  determine  on  what  terms  he  would 
hang  them.  He  refused  all  money  compensation,  asking  only 
that  till'  bells  should  be  muHled  nt  his  death.  The  agreement  was 
duly  carried  out  by  the  church  otiicials,  not  only  at  his  death, 
but  at  that  of  his  wife  also. 

During  the  Revolution,  when  the  Quaker  City  was  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British^  the  precious  hells  were 
taken  down  and  sunk  in  the  Delaware  by  the  patriots. 

An  old  and  interesting  chinu'  of  bells  hangs  in  the  belfry  of 
old  St.  Michaers  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  They  were  eight 
in  number,  and  were  imported  from  England  in  17G4  at  a  cost  of 
£581.  On  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  British  in  1782, 
Major  Traille,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  claimed  tlie  bells  as  a 
perquisite  of  war,  took  them  back  with  him  to  England,  and  sold 
them.  Sir  Guy  Carletou,  however,  who  was  then  in  New  York, 
disap})royed  of  the  action  of  his  subordinate  and  ordered  the 
restoration  of  the  bells.  In  the  interim  they  had  been  resold  in 
London  to  a  former  merchant  of  Charleston,  one  Bybenau,  who 
generously  reshipped  them  to  Charleston  in  1783.  During  the 
second  year  of  the  Civil  War,  Charleston  being  then  under  siege, 
they  were  removed  for  better  security  to  Columbia,  S.  C.  By 
one  of  the  strange  ironies  of  fate,  tin's  move  proved  disastrous, 
for  during  the  occupation  of  ('ohnnbia  by  Sherman's  army  the 
bells  were  burned  in  the  fire  of  February  17,  18G5.  Nevertheless, 
the  fragments  were  carefully  preserved,  and  after  the  war  these 
pieces  of  old  metal  were  shipped  to  England,  where  they  were 
recast  into  a  new  peal  of  eight  bells  by  the  successors  of  the  orig- 
inal bell-founders,  Clears  and  Steinhank,  in  the  original  moulds 
wdiich  had  turned  tbem  out  a  century  previous.  Tn  February, 
1867,  the  eight  bells  came  back  to  Charleston.  The  entire  set 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  five  times,  and  two  of  the  bells  scTen 
times. 
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Chimneys — that  is,  chimneys  with  fireplace  and  flues — are 
comparatively  modern.  Xone  of  the  Koman  riiinR  show  chimneys 
like  ours.  There  is  none  in  the  restored  buildings  in  Hercu- 
laneum  and  ronipcii.  Koman  arcliitects  complained  that  tiieir 
decorations  were  smoked  up.  A  kitchen  in  Rome  was  always 
Booty.  Braziers  were  used  in  the  living  rooms.  The  chimney  of 
antiquity  consisted  of  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  wealthy  Romans 
nsed  carefully  dried  wood,  which  would  bum  in  the  room  without 
soot.  The  modern  chimney  was  first  used  in  Europe  in  the 
14th  century.  The  oldest  oertain  account  of  a  chimney  places  it 
in  Venice  in  1347. 

The  tallest  and  largest  cliimney  in  the  world  is  that  which 
was  t()])ped  off  in  1909  at  the  works  of  the  Boston  and  Montana 
Copper  and  Silver  Mining  Co.  near  Great  Falls,  Montana.  It  is 
506  feet  in  height.  The  foundation  of  the  chimney  consists  of  an 
annular  mass,  the  circular  inner  edge  of  which  is  forty-seven  feel 
in  diameter  at  the  hottom,  and  the  octagonal  outer  boundary  103 
feet  across  flats  at  the  footing  level,  tapering  to  sixty-four  and 
eighty-one  feet  diameters  at  the  top  of  the  concrete.  The  foun- 
dation was  constructed  of  1:3:5  slag  concrete.  The  sand  and 
stone  were  obtained  from  the  smelter  furnaces.  In  the  work  of 
construction  5200  barrels  of  cement,  2000  cubic  yards  of  sand, 
and  4000  cubic  yards  of  slag  were  used.  The  cost  of  materials 
and  construction  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000. 

A  factory  chimney  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  holds  second  place 
with  427  feet  of  altitude. 

The  tallest  chimney  in  New  Yori[  city  (353  feet  high)  was 
erected  in  connection  \iith  the  power-house  of  tlie  Metropolitan 
Traction  Company  at  Ninety-sixth  Street  and  the  East  River. 
A  total  of  two  million  and  a  half  of  bricks  was  used  in  its  con- 
struction.  The  diameter  is  22  feet  on  the  inside. 

Wales  has  probably  the  longest  chimney  in  the  world.  It  is 
two  miles  high  and  has  a  brook  running  through  it.  Tlie  chim- 
ney is  connected  with  the  copper  works  at  Cwmavon,  near 
Aberavon.  This  is  how  it  came  to  be  built.  About  60  years  ago 
the  copper  smoke  from  these  works  was  the  plague  of  the  neigh- 
boring countryside.  It  settled  upon  and  destroyed  the  grass  for 
20  miles  around,  while  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  in  the  fumes 
affected  the  hoofs  of  cattle,  causing  gangrene.  The  company 
tried  all  sorts  of  devices  to  remedy  the  trouble,  but  in  vain. 

Finally,  Robert  Brenton,  who  was  later  engineer  of  the  Sind 
Railway  in  India,  solved  the  problem.  The  copper  works  are 
at  the  foot  of  a  high,  steep  mountain.  Mr.  Brenton  constructed 
a  flue  or  chimney  running  continuously  from  the  base  to  about 
100  feet  above,  the.  summity  .following  the.  natural  dope  of  the 
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ground.  The  brick  which  lined  it,  and  of  whicli  it  was  largely 
constructed,  was  burned  cloj^e  by,  A  small  spring,  rushing  out 
near  the  mountain  top,  was  turned  into  the  chimney,  and  allowed 
to  flow  through  almost  its  entire  length  to  condense  the  smoke. 
Once  a  year  it  is  swept  oat»  and  about  a  ton  of  precipitated  copper 
obtained.  Its  top  can  be  seen  for  between  40  and  60  miles. 

Chittim-wood.  When  Sir  Samuel  Baker  wa^  exploring 
Cyprus,  he  was  told  by  certain  monks  tbat  they  believed  the 
Scriptural  "  chittim-wood  "  to  be  a  species  of  pine  which  grows 
only  on  the  mountains  between  the  monastery  of  Kyker  and  the 
town  of  Khrysokus,  a  pathless  and  almost  inaccessible  region. 
Boughs,  as  specimens  of  the  tree,  were  fetched  by  a  trustworthy 
messenger,  and  were  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Director  of  the 
Boyal  Gardens  at  Kew,  who^  in  a  brief  description  published  by 
the  lannean  Society,  said  of  this  newly-found  tree,  that  it  dif- 
fered from  the  known  forms  of  CedruB  in  the  shortness  of  the 
leaves  and  the  smallness  of  the  female  cones.  In  size  of  cone^ 
size,  form  and  color  of  leaf,  it  approached  tlie  Algerian  far  more 
closely  than  any  Taurian,  Himalayan,  or  Lebanon  cedar.  Among 
tree  cultivators  it  may  be  called  the  (\vprus  cedar.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  wrote  that  he  found  two  varieties  of  cypress.  One  he 
described  as  a  tree  thirty  feet  hi<,'lK  with  a  girth  of  six  or  seven 
feet,  the  wood  cedar-colored,  emitting  a  powerful  aromatic  scent, 
resembling  that  of  sandal-wood.  This  was  (in  Sir  Samnel^s 
opinion)  the  celebrated  chittim-wood.  Why  should  Solomon 
have  sent  for  cedar,  which  is  so  common  in  Asia  Minor?  The 
No.  2  variety  of  cypress  is  an  intensely  hard  wood,  resembling 
somewhat  lignum  vitae. 

Christmas  Card.  The  Christmas  card  is  the  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  "  school  pieces,"  or  "  Christmas  pieces,''  which 
were  popular  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  were  sheets  of  writing  paper,  sometimes  sur- 
rounded with  those  hideous  and  elaborate  pen  flourishes  forming 
birds,  scrolls,  etc.,  so  unnaturally  dear  to  the  hearts  of  writing 
masters,  and  sometimes  headed  with  copperplate  engravings, 
plain  or  colored. 

These  were  used  by  school-boys  at  the  approach  of  holidays 
for  carefully  written  letters  exploiting  the  progress  they  had  made 
in  composition  and  chirograpny.  Charity  boys  were  large  pur- 
chasers of  these  pieces,  says  one  writer,  and  at  Christmas  time 
used  to  take  them  round  their  parish  to  show  them  and  at  the 
same  time  solicit  a  trifle. 

The  Christmas  card  proper  had  its  tentative  origin  in  1845. 
The  honor  of  its  invention  is  claimed  for  three  men,  all  famous 
in  other  connections,  the  Bev..  Edward  Bradley  (better  known  as 
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Cttthbeit  Bede,  author  of  ''VeTdant  Graen") ;  J.  C.  Horsley, 
B.  A.,  and  the  late  W.  C.  T.  Bobson,  R.  A.  Cnthbeit  Bede  had 
a  card  printed  from  his  own  dangn  for  circulation  in  1845,  and 
two  years  later  his  printers,  a  Newcastle  firm,  put  a  number  of 
cards  on  the  market.  About  the  same  time,  in  1846,  J.  C. 
Horsley  designed  a  card  for  Sir  Harry  Cobe  of  Siimmerly's 
Printing  House,  Old  Bond  Street. 

The  subject  was  a  typical  scene  of  feasting  and  jollity.  One 
thousand  copies  were  printed,  and  one  of  the  few  survivors  sold 
a  few  years  since  for  £S0.  Josqph  Cundall,  a  London  artist, 
also  issued  a  card  in  that  year.  It  was  printed  in  lithography, 
colored  by  hand,  and  was  of  the  naual  aise  of  a  Udfs  card. 

Not  until  1868»  however,  did  the  custom  obtain  any  foothold. 
Then  experiments  were  made  with  cards  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
carte  de  visite,  inscribed  simply,  **  A  Merry  Christmas,'*  and  "  A 
Happy  New  Year."  After  that  came  to  be  added  robins  and  holly 
brandies,  embossed  figures  and  landscapes.  "  I  have  the  orig- 
inal designs  before  me  now,"  wrote  "Luke  Limner"  (John 
Leighton),  to  the  London  Publisliers'  Circular,  December  31, 
1883 ;  "  they  were  produced  by  Goodall  A  Son.  Seeing  a  arrow- 
ing want  and  the  great  sale  obtained  abroad,  this  house  proauced 
(1868)  a  Little  Bed  Biding  Hood,  a'  Hermit  and  His  Cell,  and 
many  other  subjects  in  which  snow  and  the  robin  played  a  part^ 
(See  also  Walsh:  Curioniiet  of  Popular  Customs,  s.  v.) 

Chrysanthemum  was  known  to  a  few  enthusiasts  in  England 
a«  far  back  as  1704,  when  Philip  Miller  (1G91-1771)  received  a 
specimen  from  Ninipu  and  cultivated  it  at  the  botanical  garden 
at  Cbelsea.  Still  further  back,  some  time  indeed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  chrysanthemum  from  the  East  was  grown  at 
Danzig ;  but  whether  the  climate  were  unfavorable  or  whether  the 
white  and  gold  splendors  of  the  flower  were  not  appreciated  by 
'contemporary  Prassians,  it  ia  impossible  to  say.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  no  record  of  immediate  descendants  of  the  first  plant. 
The  honor  of  introducing  the  plant  to  Europe  is  claimed  by 
France  on  behalf  of  one  Pierre  Blancard,  n  irardoner  who  left 
Marseilles  one  evening  in  November,  l)y  the  rumbling 

diligence  that  took  the  mails  to  Paris.  He  carried  with  him,  as 
objects  of  special  solicitude,  two  modest  earthenware  pots,  in 
which,  on  long  stems,  covered  witli  beautiful,  velvety  foliage,  grew 
clusters  of  flowers-^^one  yellow,  clear  and  pure  as  gold,  the  other 
of  color  in  this  flower  unknown  in  France;  how,  UpImb,  in  the 
pota  on  his  knees.  If  a  fellow-traveller  chaffed  him  concerning 
his  flowers,  he  answered  not  a  word,  and  if  curiosity  moved 
another  to  aak  questions  about  them,  Blancard  answered  gravely. 
They  are  a  variety  of  the  large  family  of  pyrethrums/'  and 
would  say  no  more. 
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No  sooner  liad  the  8tageHK)ach  reached  Paris  than  the  south- 
erner made  his  way  to  a  compatriot  who  had  the  entree  at  Court, 
and  persuaded  him  to  secure  an  audience  with  the  Empress 
Josephine,  at  Malmaison.  The  empress,  who  adored  flowers, 
received  him  and  his  two  humble  earthenware  pots,  from  which 
sprang  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  listened  graciously, 
88  with  the  eloquence  of  the  South  he  told  how  he,  a  sailor,  had 
been  struck,  in  Japan  and  China,  with  the  eztraoidinaiy  wealth 
of  color  in  this  flower  unknown  in  France;  how,  l^bas,  in  the 
far-off  countries,  their  beauty  shone  in  the  hedge-rowa  and  round 
the  kiosks,  and  how  the  gold  and  the  snow  of  the  chrysanthemum 
spread  a  glory  everywhere.  Xot  without  dilficulty  had  he  man- 
aged to  l)ring  home  a  few  roots,  which,  being  planted  in  liis  little 
garden  down  at  Aubagne,  in  face  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  under  the  sun  %)(  the  South,  had  revived,  and  were 
now  in  full  bloom;  those  he  carried  with  him,  and  of  which 
he  begged  her  Majesty's  gracious  acceptance,  being  the  choicest  of 
hia  collection.  Thus  Josephine  de  BeauhamaiSy  the  daughter 
of  another  South,  received  in  her  Malmaison  retirement  the  first 
of  the  flowers  which  were  destined  to  a  moet  glorious  career  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Its  hundrefl  years  in  Europe  are  but  a  short  span  in  the 
life  of  the  flower  which,  six  centuries  before  Christ,  gave  Con- 
fucius the  subject  for  a  rhapsody,  when,  describing  the  beauties 
of  autumn,  he  drew  attention  to  "  its  shining  glory,  its  delicate 
petals  hanging  around  the  centre  in  sheaves  of  golden  threads, 
and  its  tasseb  on  which  the  light  of  the  sun  has  toen  filtered  tea 
thousand  times."  A  thousand  years  after  Confucius,  Tao  Ming 
Yang,  gardener  and  wielder  of  the  pen,  sang  of  the  flower  in  such 
accents  of  genius  that  the  name  of  his  native  town  was  changed 
to  that  of  Town-of-the-Chrysanthemum  (Chu-Hsien,  the  Chu-  • 
San  of  to-day). 

Church  around  the  Corner,  The  Little.  The  popular 
name  given  to  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguratiun  in  Now  York 
City,  a  low,  rajubling,  picturesque  brown  structure  in  Twenty- 
ninth  Street  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Fifth  Avenue.  Its 
famous  sobriquet  came  about  in  this  fashion :  In  1870  the  veteran 
actor,  George  Holland,  died  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Holland's  sister 
wished  that  the  funeral  should  be  held  at  her  own  church,<— a 
fashionable  place  of  worship  in  Fifth  Avenue  presided  over  by 
a  clergyman  named  Sabine. 

Joseph  Jefl'erson,  as  an  old  friend  of  the  Holland  family, 
called  upon  this  fashionable  rector  at  his  fashionable  church, 
seeking  to  make  arrangements  for  tlie  funeral.  He  had  with 
him  one  of  Holland's  orphaned  sons.  The  reverend  gentleman 
objected  to  holding  the  services  for  an  actor. 
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There  is/'  he  slid,   a  little  church  around  the  comer  where 

you  may  get  it  done." 

Them/'  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  solemnly,  *'  God  bless  the  little 
church  around  the  comer !  " 

Proceeding  with  his  hyy  companion,  now  in  tears,  to  the 
"  little  church,"  Jefferson  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from 
Rev.  George  H.  Houghton,  its  pastor.  A  few  days  later  the  ser- 
vices over  the  dead  actor  were  conducted  in  the  presence  of  an 
audience  which  had  doubtless  been  greatly  augmented  by  the 
publication  of  the  story  in  the  daily  papers.  Mark  Twain,  then 
a  young  man,  voiced  the  general  feeling  with  an  individual  inten- 
sity, in  the  Oalaxij  for  February,  1871,  his  diatribe  concluding 
with  these  words :  "  Was  it  not  pitiable,  that  spectacle  ?  Hon- 
ored and  honorable  old  Gejrge  Holland,  whose  theatriral  ministry 
had  for  fifty  years  softenGd  hard  hearts,  bred  generosity  in  cold 
ones,  kindled  emotion  in  doad  ones,  upliftod  base  ones,  broadened 
bigoted  onos,  and  made  many  and  many  a  stricken  one  glad  and 
filled  it  brim  full  of  gratitude,  figuratively  spit  upon  in  his  un- 
offending coffin  bv  this  crawling,  slimy,  sanctimonious,  self- 
righteous  reptile  I 

The  Heverend  Mr.  Houghton  maintained  his  hold  upon  the 
gratitude  and  affection  of  theatrical  people  until  his  death  in 
1897,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  like-minded  son.  Hundreds 
of  actors  have  been  borne  to  the  grave  from  the  Little  Church 
around  tbe  Corner;  it  has  Imm  a  favorite  place  for  theatrical 
weddings,  and  has  in  fact  been  largely  supported  by  stage  folk. 

In  her  "  Old  Woman's  Gossip,"  Fanny  Kemble  Butler  records 
a  Paris  episode  not  unlike  that  of  Holland  in  New  York.  A 
certain  Philippe,  the  predecessor  and  model  of  Frederic  Le  Maitre 
and  a  friend  of  Kemble,  Mrs.  Butler's  father,  was  an  actor,  not 
only  immensely  popular  for  his  professional  merit,  but  greatly 
respected  for  an  order  of  merit  not  always  applauded  by  Pari- 
sians, that  of  a  moral  character  and  decent  life.  At  his  funeral 
a  serious  riot  occurred  when  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  received  opinion  and  custom  of  tbe  day,  refused  to 
allow  his  burial  in  consecrated  ground;  "tbe  profane  player's 
calling,  in  the  year  of  grace  1823,  or  thereabouts,  being  still  one 
which  disqualified  its  followers  for  recdving  the  sacraments  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Churdi,  and  therefore,  of  course,  for  claim- 
ing Christian  burial."  The  general  feeling  of  the  Parisian  pub- 
lic, however,  was  in  this  case  too  strong  for  the  ancient  anathema 
of  the  church.  The  Arcbbishop  of  Paris  was  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  the  dead  body  of  tbe  worthy  actor  was  laid  in  the  sacred 
soil  of  Pere  la  Cbaise.  "  1  believe  that  since  tbat  time  tbe  ques- 
tion has  never  again  been  debated,  nor  am  I  aware  that  there  is 
16 
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any  one  more  peculiarly  theatrical  cemetery  than  another  in 

Parip." 

In  a  letter  of  Talma's  to  Charles  Young  upon  the  death  of 
Fanny  Kenible's  uncle  John,  he  begs  to  be  numbered  among  the 
subscribers  to  the  monument  about  to  be  erected  to  Mr.  Kemble 
in  Westminster  Abbe}  ;  adding  the  touching  remark,  "  Pour  moi, 
je  serai  heureuz  si  lee  pr^trea  me  lalasent  enterrer  dana  nn  coin 
de  men  jardin/' 

The  moral  effect  of  this  species  of  class  prejudice  la  **  ad- 
mirably illustrated/'  continues  Fanny  Kemble,  ''by  an  anecdote 
I  have  heard  my  mother  tell.  One  evening  when  she  had  gone 
to  the  Granr^  Opera  with  M.  Jouy,  the  wise  and  witty  Hermite 
de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin,  talkiiiir  with  him  of  the  career  and 
circumstances  of  tlie  young  l)iillet  women  (she  had  herself,  when 
very  young,  been  a  dancer  on  the  English  stage),  she  wound  up 
her  various  questions  with  this :  '  Et  y  en  a-t-il  qui  sont  filles  de 
bonne  conduite?  qui  sont  sages?'  ' Ma  foil'  replied  the  Her- 
mite, shrugging  his  shoulders,  'ellea  auraient  grand  tort;  per- 
sonne  n'y  croirait/  " 

Moliere,  it  will  he  remembered,  was  also  forbidden  Christian 
burial  by  Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  because  he  was  an  actor. 

"  What,"  cried  Madame  Moliere,  "  they  refuse  the  burial  rites 
to  a  man  who  deserves  an  altar !  " 

She  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  king.  It  is  said  that 
Louis  XIV  asked  the  archbishop  how  deep  consecrated  ground 
may  run.   The  answer  was,  fourteen  feet. 

''Very  good/'  returned  Louis,  ^let  Moli^re's  graye  be  dug 
sixteen  feet,  and  then  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  buried  in  conse- 
crated ground,  nor  need  it  scandalize  the  clergy/' 

Churches,  Queer.  The  oldest  church  in  New  England 
stands  in  the  village  of  Hingham,  Mass.  It  is  known  as  "  The 
Old  Ship  Meeting  House,"  and  was  built  in  1635,  a  time  when 
a  strong  stockade  was  necessary  to  defend  the  worshippers  from 
Indian  attacks.  The  stockade,  of  course,  has  ])een  removed,  but 
the  church  remains  (1912)  almost  unchanged, — a  square  frame 
structure,  with  a  pyramid  roof  and  a  belfry  at  the  peak  inclosed 
by  a  railing.  There  is  a  yestibule  projecting  from  the  front  door. 
There  are  two  rows  of  six  windows  in  each  wall,  the  upper  ones 
furnishing  light  and  air  to  the  gallery,  which  extends  all  around. 
In  early  days  the  unconverted  were  assigned  to  the  gallery  seats, 
the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  while  the 
"  professors  "  sat  below  and  sexes  were  divided  by  the  middle 
aisle.  Attendjince  was  compulsory.  It  ooct  a  perk  of  com  to  stay 
away  from  meeting  or  to  leave  the  building  before  service  was 
finished. 
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The  old  meeting-house  has  had  hut  10  pastorg  during  the  276 
years  of  its  existence,  which,  you  will  notice,  gives  them  an  aver- 
age pastoiate  of  27^  yean.  Six  of  them  senred  246  vears.  The 
first  pastor  got  his  salary  in  com^  most  of  which  wa&the  proceeds 
of  fines  imposed  upon  the  congregation  for  not  attending  meeting. 

The  last  vestige  of  the  first  church  in  New  York  disappeared 
in  1908  to  make  room  for  the  custom-house  that  now  stands 
on  the  Bowling  Green  site,  replacing  the  former  office  of  the 
Cunard  steamship  line.  Up  to  that  date  a  tablet  near  the 
entrance  to  the  office  bore  this  inscription: 

Tlw  Site  of  Fort  Amsterdaiii, 

Built  in  1(V20. 
Within  the  fortification 

was  eMcted  the  flrtt 
Bubstantial  church  edifice 
On  the  Island  of  Manhattan. 
In  1787  the  fort 
was  demolished 
and  the  Government  holUe 
built  upon  this  site. 

Of  all  the  buildings  within  the  palisades  of  the  old  Fort 
Amsterdam  there  remained  a  vestige  of  only  one,  the  old  church 
originally  built  within  the  centre  of  the  Fort.  The  first  service 
in  it  was  held  in  1638. 

The  government  house  was  torn  down  in  1815  and  private 
residences  took  its  place.  A  new  row  of  hrick  stores  was  built 
from  the  chnrch  out  to  Whitehall  Street,  and  in  all  probability 
the  upper  storv  was  remodelled. 

But  tlie  wide  arch  over  the  main  doorway  and  the  ornamented 
coping  of  the  windows,  closed  with  a  solid  wall  of  brick  to  form 
the  rear  of  a  store,  still  showed  where  the  old  edifice  stood. 

In  1840,  when  the  fashionable  residential  section  had  begun 
its  gradual  march  uptown,  the  church  was  again  transformed. 
The  wall  between  it  and  the  adjoining  store  was  removed^  and 
from  that  time  the  site  in  the  middle  of  the  block  was  occupied 
by  a  livery  stable. 

A  church  in  a  Pennsylvania  town  is  said  to  possess  the 
distinction  of  beino^  the  work  of  one  pair  of  hands.  These  hands 
carried  every  block  of  stone  of  which  it  was  constructed,  cut  each 
into  shape,  and  laid  it  in  place.  The  builder  was  one  George 
Taylor,  who  obtained  the  stone  from  Brobst  Mountain.  He  spent 
six  years  in  completing  the  work.  The  church  is  60  feet  long  and 
38  feet  broad ;  its  tower  is  60  feet  high. 

There  is  a  church  in  Santa  Kosa,  California,  which,  though 
not  the  work  of  one  man,  is  as  unique  in  its  way  as  thi  ehurdi  in 
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Pennpylvania.  It  was  built  of  one  tree,  }et  it  is  the  largest 
church  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  miners  in  the  Myndd  Newydd  coal  mines  in  Wales  have 
no  call  to  shave,  shine  their  boots,  or  don  Sunday  garb  when 
they  go  to  worship.  They  have  a  chapel  all  ihn?  own  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  so  that  when  th^  descend  the  pit  they  can  go 
to  their  devotions  and  thence  to  their  several  stations.  The  pillars 
and  beams  are  of  rough  timbers  and  a  coal  trolley  serves  as  pulpit. 
The  miners  sit  on  rough  wooden  bonclioa  and  the  oldest  among 
them  acts  as  pastor.  A  c;hapcl  more  finished  in  appearance,  the 
St.  Anthony,  exists  in  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka,  Austria.  It 
is  a  Byzantine  excavation,  with  altar,  crucifix,  and  life-sized 
saints,  apparently  of  black  marble,  but  leaily  made  of  salt. 

In  the  old  German  town  of  Oberstein  an  ancient  church 
stands  built  in  the  great  rock  rising  from  the  river.  The  front 
is  of  stone,  but  the  church  itself  is  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  and 
penetrates  far  into  its  lienrt.  Tradition  says  that  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Count  of  Oberstein,  one  of  the  old  robber 
barons,  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 
a  neighboring  knight.  His  brother  also  sought  the  fair  maiden's 
hand  and  tlie  two  suitors  had  a  violent  quarrel.  The  count  flung 
his  hapless  brother  from  the  top  of  his  castle  wall,  high  up  the 
precipitous  cliff.  Bepenting  of  his  awful  deed,  he  vowed  that 
he  would  build  a  church  where  his  brother's  body  first  touched 
the  ground.  He  did  so,  excavating  the  church  in  the  rock;  and 
tradition  goes  on  to  say  a  miraculous  spring  of  clear  water  sprang 
from  the  crag  as  a  token  that  heaven  was  appeased.  This  curious 
church  is  now  the  only  Protestant  place  of  worship  in  the  town. 

Circulation  of  Blood.  A  contributor  to  the  Ailaniic 
Monthly  for  June,  1880,  drew  surprised  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  had  **  anticipated  "  Harve/s  discovery  of  the  ciren* 
ktion  of  the  blood  in  the  fdUowing  lines  from  '*  Julius  Omar 

You  are  my  true  and  honorable  wife. 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Act  ii.  Scene  1. 

Now,  in  actual  fact  Shakespeare's  conce})tion  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  was  that  held  by  scientific  schools  long  before 
Harvey's  time  (it  had  been  taught  by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
Paracelsus), — ^namely  that  the  blood  ebbs  and  flows  between  the 
heart  and  extremities  of  the  body,  not  by  a  circuitous  motion 
(outward  by  the  arteries  and  back  by  the  veins),  but  to  and  fro 
or  up  and  down  bv  each  route  independently.  Thus,  weufind  in 
"King  John  "the  lines 
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Had  baked  thy  blood  and  niAde  it  heav\'-thlck 
Which  eiae  runt  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins. 

Act  iii.  Scene  3. 

■ 

Though  most  educated  people  are  aware  that  Harvey  was  the 
first  to  announce  the  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  com- 
paratively few  know  the  precise  nature  of  his  discovery  or  realize 
now  bitterly  his  right  to  the  title  of  discoverer  has  been  disputed. 
Harvey  was  bom  in  1578,  published  his  great  work  in  1()28,  and 
died  in  1657.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that,  read  by  the  light 
of  Harvey's  discovery,  it  is  easy  to  discern  in  the  writings  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  authors  what  seem  to  be  statements  of  the 
fact  that  the  blood  circulates  through  the  body ;  and  consequently, 
Plato  and  Hippocrates  among  the  andents,  and  Serretctt, 
Colombo,  and  Gesalpino  among  later  writers,  have  been  credited 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  Harvey  was  the  first  to 
announce  in  distinct  terms.  Science,  however,  clearly  distin- 
piishes  between  guessing  and  discovering;  and  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  statements  made  by  the  older  anatomists,  which 
have  been  held  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  as  an- 
nounced by  Harvey,  discloses  them  to  be  nothing  but  vague 
guesses,  which  had  so  little  intlueneo  on  the  minds  of  the  authors 
themselves  that  they  constantly  make  use  of  other  expressions 
plainly  indicating  total  ignorance  of  the  facts  propounded  by  the 
Eagliah  physiologist. 

Judging  from  the  views  expressly  combated  by  Harvey  in 
the  introduction  to  his  magnum  opus,  the  "  Exercise  on  the 
Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Blood  in  Animals,"  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  anatomists  of  the  period  held  that  respiration  and  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  exercised  in  common  the 
function  of  cooling  and  ventilating  the  blood,  air  being  sucked 
into  the  arteries  during  their  expansion,  and  "  fuliginous 
vapours''  expelled  from  them  when  they  contracted.  But  not 
only  was  it  thought  that  the  arteries  cooled  the  body  generally 
as  the  lungs  cooled  the  heart;  another  function  of  a  precisely 
opposite  character  was  nscrihed  to  tlieni.  Taking  their  origin 
from  the  heart,  or  workshop  for  the  elahoration  of  heat  and  vital 
spiiits,  they  carried  the  spiritualized  blood  to  all  ])art!?  of  the 
body  to  cherish  their  heat.  It  was  further  held  that  the  arteries 
drew  the  spiritual  l)lood  from  the  heart  after  the  manner  of  bel- 
lows, but  that  nevertheless  the  lieart  expanded  and  contracted 
simultaneously  with  the  arteries;  no  account  being  taken  of  the 
physical  impossibility  of  such  a  process. 

Harvey's  discovery  was  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  was 
propelled  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  through  the  arteries. 
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that  it  was  carried  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  by  the  veins, 
thai  the  ciide  was  completed  by  its  being  returned  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  through  the  lungs,  and  that  this  circular  motion 
was  inceBBant.  That  the  theory  was  new  and  startUng^  and  that 

it  would  meet  with  violent  opposition,  its  author  waa  fully  con- 
vinced. In  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  Exercise  we  find  him 
expressing  no  doubt  that  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  one 
set  of  vessels  into  the  other  would  be  admitted  by  his  eontem- 
j)orarie.s,  this  fra<^inent  of  liis  theory  having  l)een  maintained  by 
Galen  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  and  by  Kiieldo  Colombo 
in  the  sixteenth.  The  part  of  his  doctrine  that  he  fears  will 
bring  on  him  the  enmity  of  mankind  is  that  which  maintaina  the 
whole  mass  of  the  blood  to  be  in  perpetual  circular  motion.  If, 
however,  Harvey  shared  the  common  lot  of  disturbers  of  estab- 
liahed  opinioua,  he  ia  also  to  be  regarded  as  singularly  fortunate 
in  having  lived  to  see  his  doctrine  triun^phant  over  opposition 
and  accepted  by  almost  nil  competent  judges  of  its  truth.  Xot 
ten  years  after  the  pul)li('ati()n  of  his  views.  Descartes  }zave  in  his 
adherence  to  them  ;  and  anatomists  throughout  Europe  began  to 
swear  by  Harvey  instead  of  Galen.  Vesling  of  Padua  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  the  attacks  made  by  Primerose  of  Paris ;  Kiverius 
taught  and  defended  the  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  chair 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Montpellier;  and  aa  Riolan,  the 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Paris,  continued  to 
teach  the  older  views  of  function,  a  second  chair  of  anatomy 
was  instituted  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  from  which  Pierre  Dionis 
instru(  tt  tl  admiring  crowds  of  students  in  accordance  with  the 
Harveian  doctrine. 

Cities  in  the  World,  Oldest.  The  honor  of  being  the  oldest 
of  all  extant  citie-s  must  be  given  to  Damascus  in  Syria.  Other 
cities  were  built  before  it,  but  they  have  perished  or  been 
deitroyed.  Tyre  and  Sidon  have  crumbled  away  on  the  ooaata  of 
Phoenicia;  Baalbec  is  a  ruin;  Palmyra  is  buried  in  the  Great 
Syrian  desert;  Nineveh  and  Babylon  have  disappeared  from  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Damascus,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Genesis  xiv,  15,  remains  what  it  was  before  the  days  of  Abraham, 
a  centre  of  trade  and  travel,  the  "  Eye  of  the  East''  as  Julian 
the  Apostate  called  it.  Its  fruits  and  flowers  are  as  celebrated 
now  as  they  were  in  ancient  times.  From  Damascus  comes  our 
damson,  or  blue  plum;  the  damasco  or  apricot  of  Portugal;  the 
damask  rose,  introduced  into  England  by  Henry  YIII;  damask, 
our  fabric  of  cotton  and  ailk ;  and  damaskeening,  the  beautiful  art 
of  inlaying  wood  and  steel  with  gold  and  silver.  Here  Diocle- 
tian established  a  great  factory  for  arms  especially  famous  for 
its  keen  and  elaatic  Damascus  bladea,  the  secret  of  whose  manu- 
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facture  was  lost  when  Tamerlane  carried  the  artificer  into  Persia. 
It  was  near  Damascus  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  saw  the  light  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun.  "  The  street  which  is  called  straight " 
wherein  he  prayed  (Acts  ix.  11)  still  nins  through  the  cify. 
Mohammed^  surveying  Damascus  from  a  neighboring  height, 
was  afraid  to  enter^  **  because  it  was  given  to  man  to  have  but 
one  Paradise,  and  for  his  part  he  was  resolved  not  to  have  it  in 
this  world/' 

Among  ruined  cities  probably  the  oldest  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  is  Nineveh,  the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria.  As  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Khanimurabi  code,  it  must  have  been  known  as 
a  place  of  importance  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  2500.  It  was  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  in  ii.c.  606  and  the  consequent  distribution  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire  that  left  Babylon,  its  old  time  rival,  the 
leading  power  in  the  East 

Whether  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  and  Southern  America 
can  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  Babylon  or  Nineveh  is 
uncertain. 

Recently  a  claim  has  been  put  in  for  a  former  city  in  an 
Arizona  table-land  near  Phoenix,  whose  ruins  lying  under  ten 
feet  of  prairie  dust  were  uncovered  in  the  year  1909  by  A.  Lafave, 
a  mining  engineer.  lie  claimed  that  they  were  10,000  years  old. 
The  buildings  of  sandstone  show  great  architectural  skill,  and  in 
the  walls  were  found  a  box  of  cotton  bolls  and  a  sealed  jar  of 
com,  both  well  preserved.  The  Arizona  climate  does  not  permit 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  present  age^  so  Mr.  Lafave  assumes 
that  suflScient  time  must  have  elapsed  since  the  cotton  which  he 
found  was  grown  to  have  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  char* 
acter  of  the  country.  This  period  he  also  gauges  as  something 
like  10,000  years.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  ruins  are  older  than 
those  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon.  He  believes  that  the  race  wliich 
built  this  town  was  possessed  of  a  high  civilization,  from  the 
abundance  of  artistically  wrought  pottery,  and  that  it  subse- 
quently was  broken  up  by  internal  dissension  and  possibly  degen- 
erated into  the  cliff-dwelling  tribes. 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  is  the 
oldest  white  settlement  in  the  United  States,  having  been  founded 
by  Pedro  Afenendez  in  1565 ;  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  town  of  Tucson,  in  Arizona,  antedates  St.  Augustine  by  at 
least  thirteen  years.  In  the  year  1552  their  Catholic  Majesties 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  issued  a  charter  to  and  for  the 
j)ueblo  of  Tucson.  This  charter,  after  Ix'ing  mislaid  for  a  matter 
of  three  hundred  years  or  more,  was  recently  discovered  among 
the  archives  of  the  Church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  which  is 
situated  about  ten  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Tucson. 
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Accompanying  the  charter  of  the  pueblo  of  Tucson  is  an 
aoconnt,  in  the  handwriting  of  Padre  Marco  Niza,  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  pueblo.  Padre  Niza  was  a  Jesuit  who  accomiianied 
the  expedition  organized  in  the  City  of  Mexico  for  the  explora- 
tion of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  under  the  charge  of  Coronado, 
the  function  of  the  worthy  padre  having  been  the  Christianizinf? 
of  the  nativos  and  tho  record  in  of  the  protrroFs  and  exploits  of 
the  expedition.  If  his  account  is  to  be  received  as  historical — 
and  every  presumption  is  in  its  favor — a  church  was  founded  at 
San  Xavier  del  Bac  and  a  small  town  begun  to  support  and  pro- 
tect the  church  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Tucson,  the 
name  having  been  pieaerred  until  the  present  day. 

Acoma  (7.  v.)  is  the  oldest  extant  of  all  aboriginal  cities  in 
the  United  States. 

The  most  ancient  city  in  Xcw  England  is  Agamonticus,  or, 
as  it  was  afterward  called,  Old  York.  It  was  founded  or  built 
in  or  about  1G40,  under  patent  from  King  Charles  TI  to 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  was  named  after  Mount  Agamenticus. 

According  to  hidian  legend  the  l)asis  of  this  mount  was 
formed  by  a  hecatomb  of  wild-beast  skins,  weapons,  and  imple- 
ments raised  over  the  remains  of  a  good  Indian  called  Saint 
Aspenquid,  who  taught  his  fellow-men  how  to  make  baskets  and 
pottenr,  bread  and  clothing,  and  how  to  cultivate  com.  Another 
legend  handed  down  from  the  red  men  asserts  that  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  were  connected  with  the  mainland  at  Boar's  Head.  One 
day  long  ago  there  was  a  greet  noise  and  the  bottom  of  the  land 
fell  out,  the  sea  came  in  and  covered  the  earth  between  the  islands 
and  the  Head.  It  may  be  that  at  this  time  Mt.  Agamenticus 
was  formed. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  saint  whom  the  natives  honored 
might  have  been  Bjorn  Asbrandson,  of  Icelandic  fame,  who  is 
reported  to  have  left  Iceland  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  about  998, 
and  was  seen  in  Yinland  about  1028,  by  Oudleif,  who  was  driven 
on  these  shores  by  an  east  wind,  and  returned  to  Iceland  the  same 
year.  He  was  not  much  of  a  saint  in  his  native  land,  but  may 
have  repented,  as  Oudleif  represents  him  in  1028  to  be  "old  and 
gray  headed,"  adding  "that  the  natives  treated  liim  with  the 
greatest  deference  and  honor."  (Andrew  K.  Obee,  in  Portland 
Transcript.) 

City  made  to  Order.  It  is  proposed  that  the  permaneiit 
capital  of  the  Australian  Confederation  shall  be  a  city  built  upon 
an  entirely  unoccupied  site  and  planned  in  advance  in  eveiy 
detail.  The  site  which  has  been  agreed  upon  is  in  New  Souin 
Wales,  and  is  described  as  being  an  elevated  plain  of  about  1000 
miles  in  area,  shut  in  by  mountain  ranges  on  three  sides.  It  is 
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watered  by  a  dean  mountain  stream  formed  from  melting  snows, 
which  has  a  daily  mean  average  flow  of  52,000,000  gallons.  The 
government  proposes  to  invite  world-wide  competition  in  the 

planning  of  the  city. 

The  Australian  city  has  its  analogue  in  North  America. 
Prince  Rupert,  in  California,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  was  hiid  out  as  a  model  city  long  prior 
to  its  oflieial  establishment,  ami  was  surveyed,  cleared,  and  im- 
proved with  sidewalks,  sewers,  parks,  etc.,  and  made  entirely 
ready  fSor  oocnpan^  before  residence  of  any  kind  was  allowed  on 
its  three  square  miles  of  water  front  on  Prince  Rupert  harbor. 

Another  city  made  to  order  is  the  Indiana  steel  town  of  Gary. 

City,  Moat  Dangerous.  Ameritans  frequently  complain 
that  their  great  cities  are  too  negligent  of  the  safety  of  their 
inhabitants.  Xew  York  and  Chicago  especially  are  cited  as  places 
where  life  and  limb  are  continually  imperilled.  English  people 
are  fond  of  repeating  the  charge.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  trust  the 
statistics  of  England's  capital  tus  conii)iled  by  its  metropolitan 
police,  London  holds  the  record  as  the  most  dangerous  city  in  the 
world.  In  1891  the  number  of  people  killed  by  Yehides  in  the 
area  controlled  by  the  commissioners  of  the  metropolitan  police 
was  147.  By  1901  this  number  had  increased  to  186,  and  in 
1909  it  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  number  for  1901 — 
namely,  396.  And  the  figures  of  the  total  number  of  people  in- 
jured, not  nocessarilv  fatally,  are  correspondingly  serious.  They 
are:  1891,  5G37  ;  1901,  9197;  1909,  16,536. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  fatalities  in  1909:  17  by 
motor  cabs,  4  hansom  cabs,  3  four- wheel  cabs,  2G  by  motor  tram- 
way cars,  3  horse  tramway  cars ;  62  by  motor  omnibuses,  9  horse 
omnibuses;  46  hj  motor  cars  (uncoyered),  16  carts,  50  Tans; 
21  by  motor  cars  (covered),  2  covered  carts,  31  vans,  5  broughams 
and  private  carriages;  1  by  motor  cyde,  12  cycles,  2  fire-engines; 
3  by  traction-engines,  3  ridden  horses. 

The  share  that  mechanically  driven  vehicles  had  in  that  year*8 
total  number  of  accidents  may  be  set  down  thus:  1238  motor  cabs, 
2177  motor  tramway  cars,  10S7  motor  omnibuses,  1166  moti)r 
cars  (uncovered),  635  motor  cars  (covered),  270  motor  cycles, 
G  traction-engines. 

City,  World's  Wickedest.  One  of  the  worst  cities  in  the 
world  is  Irkutsk  in  Siberia.  With  a  population  of  120,000,  as 
many  as  500  murders  are  committed  here  every  year,  making  the 
highest  known  average  in  Christendom.  Arrets  average  only 
one  in  50  murders,  and  only  one-half  the  arrests  are  followed  by 
oonviVtioTip. 

Irkutsk  once  thought  it  would  have  a  vigilance  committee 
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to  rid  the  city  of  its  criminal  element.  It  got  one  with  a  yen- 
geance.  Ex-convicts  and  active  thugs  enrolled  themselves  by  the 
score,  and  after  forming  a  compact  organisation  volunteered 

for  service.  The  povornor  granted  them  exceptional  powers. 
First  of  all  they  fixed  the  police.  Then  began  a  reign  of 
crime  almost  unparalleled.  Rich  merchants  under  pretense  that 
they  were  suspects  were  shot  in  broad  daylio^ht.  Next,  under 
cover  of  "house  inspection  "  and  "  penal  conliscation  "  burglary 


was  safe,  and  it  took  the  powers  of  the  government  to  rid 
the  city  of  its  vigilants. 

Clock.    It  is  said  that  the  first  clock  was  invented  by  Pope 

Sylvester  II.  in  .\.n.  9!)G.  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  this 
statement.  At  all  events,  no  clock  of  that  date  has  survived  to 
our  time.  There  is  acceptable  historical  evidence  that  in  the 
year  1288  a  clock  and  a  chime  of  bells  were  put  up  in  a  former 
clock-tower  at  Westminster,  that  the  funds  were  supplied  out  of  a 
fine  imposed  upon  a  chief  justice  who  had  offended  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  clock  bore  the  inscription  IHscite  jusiiiiam,  moniii, 
and  that  the  bells  were  gambled  away  by  Henry  VIII.  Still 
more  definite  and  reliable  is  the  account  of  how  Henry  Vic  or 
de  Wyck,  the  Nuremberg  wizard,  set  np  a  clock  in  the  palace  of 
Charles  V,  King  of  France,  in  February,  1379.  Some  chroniclers 
call  this  clock    the  parent  of  modern  time-keepers." 

Time-keeping,  however,  was  not  the  sole  object  of  the  early 
clockmakcrs.  Beauty  as  well  as  use  was  contemplated  by  them, 
and  the  beauty  was  not  alone  that  of  harmony  in  design  but  of 
ingenious  complexity  in  detail. 

A  yety  old  and  very  curious  clock  is  still  extant  at  Prague, 
built  probably  by  one  of  the  old  Nuremberg  ariists.  It  stands 
near  the  old  Hussite  Church.  The  clock  itself  forms  part  of  the 
original  tower,  while  the  face  or  dial  is  exposed  to  the  street. 
The  dial  is  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  lias  a  great  number 
of  hands — recording  hours,  minutes,  days,  months,  years,  and 
even  centuries.  The  dial  is  set  in  an  elaborate  frame-work,  about 
eight  feet  high  and  fifteen  long,  and  this  metal  frame-work  is 
ornamented  with  many  curious  and  quaint  devices.  One  of  these 
is  connected  with  the  striking  of  the  hours. 

Longfellow,  in  his  Hyperion/'  tells  us  that  on  the  belfry 
of  the  Rauthaus  in  Coblentz  is  a  huge  head,  with  a  brasen  helmet 
and  a  beard,  and  whenever  the  dock  strikes,  at  each  stroke  of  the 
hammer  this  giant's  head  opens  its  great  jaws  and  smites  its  teeth 
together  as  if  it  would  say,  "  Time  was — Time  is — Time  is  past! 
This  fiuurc  is  known  in  all  the  country  round  as  "The  man  in 
the  Custom  House,"  and  when  a  friend  from  the  country  meets 


Soon  no  man's  life  or  property 
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a  friend  from  Coblentz,  instead  of  saying,  "  How  are  all  the  good 
people  in  Coblentz  ?  "  he  savs,  "  How  is  the  man  in  the  Custom 
House?" 

There  was  once  in  the  dome  of  the  Town  Hall  at  Heidelberg 
a  very  famoas  clock.  It  was  destroyed  by  French  soldiers  in 
1693.  As  the  hammer  struck  each  hour  the  figure  of  an  old  man, 
almost  life-size,  opened  a  door  and  walked  out  in  full  view  of  the 
Btreets  below,  removed  his  hat,  bowed  and  returned  to  his  niche. 
As  he  closed  the  door  a  cock  flapped  his  wings  and  crowed  ;  Father 
Time  made  some  blind  strokes  with  his  scythe,  while  mimic  sol- 
diers dressed  as  French  and  Germans  fought  on  a  platform  below. 
At  midnight  and  noon  the  chimes  played  national  airs,  and  once 
each  24  hoars  the  life  of  man  was  illnsteated  with  figures  depict- 
ing the  seven  ages.  The  astronomical  charts  and  diagrams  were 
said  to  have  heen  even  more  intricate  and  complicated  than  those 
of  the  Strashnrg  clock  (q.v.).  The  French  soldiers  debated  the 
matter  long  and  earnestly  before  destroying  such  a  marvel,  until 
they  saw  the  French  soldiers  in  the  automatical  fight  on  the 
clock's  platform  overcome  by  the  German  troops,  after  which 
they  willingly  ruined  both  clock  and  hall. 

But  it  is  said  that  Droz,  a  mechanic  of  Geneva,  produced  a 
clock  which  excelled  all  others  in  its  marrellous  business.  On  it 
were  seated  a  negro,  a  shepherd,  and  a  dog.  When  the  dodc 
stmck  the  shepherd  played  six  tunes  on  his  flute,  the  dog 
approached  anrl  fawned  upon  him.  The  King  of  Spain  came  to 
see  this  wonderful  invention,  and  was  delighted  beyond  measure. 

"  The  gentleness  of  my  dog,"  said  Droz,  "  is  his  least  merit. 
If  your  ^fajesty  touch  one  of  the  apples  which  you  see  in  the 
shepherd's  liasket,  you  will  admire  the  animal's  fidelity." 

The  king  took  an  apple,  upon  which  the  dog  flew  at  his  hand, 
barking  so  loudly  and  so  naturally  that  a  real  dog  which  had 
come  into  the  room  began  to  bark  also.  The  courtiers  became 
terrified,  thinking  this  must  he  an  aflfair  of  witchcraft,  and,  cross- 
ing themselves,  hastily  departed.  Only  one  ventured  to  remain, 
and  Droz  requested  him  to  ask  the  negro  what  time  it  was.  He 
did  so  in  Spanish,  hut  received  no  reply.  Dros  remariced  that  the 
negro  had  not  learned  Spanish,  and  the  question  was  repeated  in 
French,  when  the  negro  immediately  replied.  This  frightened 
the  questioner  quite  out  of  his  wits,  and  he,  too,  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  sure  that  the  whole  thing  must  be  of  the  devil. 

The  famous  clock  of  Strasburg  is  thrown  completely  into 
the  diade  by  the  great  World  Clock,  or  the  10,000-year  time  indi- 
cator. It  was  constructed  in  Germany,  during  many  years'  lahor, 
hy  Christian  Martin,  dock-msJcer.  The  dock  marks  the  years 
and  leap  years,  uid  will  mn  f6r  a  hundred  oentnries,  when  its 
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mechanic  works  will  have  to  be  changed.  The  face  of  the  clock 
is  about  ten  feet  square,  and  has  a  large  number  of  dials  and  little 
niches  where  122  little  figures  have  their  abiding  place.  These 
latter  are  to  allegorize  human  life.  Every  minute  a  sorrowful 
looking  angel  hits  a  bell  with  a  dedge  hammer.  When  he  has 
done  this  fifteen  times  another  angel  in  a  red  robe  strikes  the 
first  quarter.  The  Genius,  dressed  in  a  Louis  XIV.  costume, 
turns  a  dial  so  tliat  the  li^^ure  is  t^liown.  At  the  same  time  the 
figure  of  a  cliild  appears  at  a  lower  door.  At  the  second  quarter 
a  youth  appears,  at  the  third  a  middle-aged  man  with  spectacles 
and  a  high  hat,  and  at  the  fourth  a  decrepit  old  wreck  with  a 
white  wig.  While  all  this  is  going  on  below.  Death,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Comanche  Indian  with  wings,  has  been  vainly  endeavoring 
to  hammer  a  bell  in  an  upper  niche,  but  an  angel  has  headed 
him  off  in  every  case  and  protected  the  human  family by  raising 
the  right  hand  in  an  allegorical  relation,"  as  per  programme, 
until  the  fourth  quarter.  Then  Death  gets  the  better  of  the 
struggle,  strikes  the  hour,  and  bundles  the  old  man  oi!  into 
eternity. 

The  twelve  apostles  are  trotted  out  each  hour.  Above  them 
is  a  figure  of  Christ,  who  blesses  with  both  hands  each  apostle 
in  passing  with  mathematical  exactness.  At  morning,  noon,  and 
ni|^t  a  number  of  bell  ringers  ring  their  respectiTe  bells  with 
vindictive  energy  and  an  old  man  drops  upon  his  knees,  as  if  some 
one  had  kicked  liis  legs  out  from  under  him.  All  these  and 
many  other  wonders  exposin?  the  family  secrets  of  the  Zodiac, 
the  heathen  pods,  the  seasons,  tlie  moon,  and  the  elol^e,  all  run 
regularly.  The  whole  structure  is  surmounted  by  a  cock,  which 
crows  at  6  and  12  o'clock. 

The  clock  at  Beauvais  Cathedral  is  composed  of  92,000  sepa^ 
rate  pieces,  and  comprises  52  dial-plates,  which  give  the  time  in 
the  principal  capitals  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  local  hour,  the 
day  of  the  week  and  the  month,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  tides,  besides  a  series  of  tenes-  . 
trial  and  astronomical  evolutions.  The  framework  is  of  carved 
oak,  26  by  I6V4  feet. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  jeweller  named  James  Cox,  of 
Shoe  lane,  London,  constructed  what  he  called  a  perpetual 
clock.  He  sought  to  obtain  perpetuity  by  a  cleverly  contrived 
attachment  which  utilized  the  rise  and  fall  of  tlie  barometer 
to  supply  the  necessary  energy. 

^e  movement  of  the  mercury  actuated  a  cog  wheel  in  sudi  a 
manner  that  whether  the  mercury  rose  or  fell  the  wheel  always 
revolved  in  the  same  direction  and  kept  the  weights  that  supplied 
the  movement 'of  the  dock  always  wound  u|u-  The  bazoniflter 
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bulb  (lipped  into  a  mercury  cistern.  The  cistern  liung  attached 
to  the  ejttremities  of  two  rockers,  to  the  left  end  of  one  and  the 
right  end  of  the  other. 

The  bulb  was  similarly  attached  to  the  other  ertremities  of 
the  rodm»  which  are  thus  moved  every  time  there  is  a  change 
in  the  amount  of  mercury  in  bulb  and  cistern  respectiYely.  The 
rockers  actuated  a  vertical  ratchet,  and  the  teeth  were  bo  arranged 
that  the  wlieel  they  controlled  could  only  move  in  one  direction^ 
whether  the  ratchet  ascended  or  descended. 

The  clock  itself  was  of  strong  and  superior  workmanship,  and 
was  jewelled  with  diamonds  at  every  bearing,  the  whole  being 
enclosed  in  a  glass  case  which,  while  it  excluded  dost,  displayed 
the  entire  mechanism.  The  late  of  Cox's  clock  was  partly  re> 
mled  in  a  work  called  Travels  in  China,"  pnUished  in  1804 
.and  written  by  John  Barrow. 

In  this  book  it  is  stated  that  in  the  list  of  presents  earned 
by  "  the  late  Dutch  Ambassador "  wore  "  two  grand  pieces  of 
machinery  that  were  part  of  the  curious  museum  of  Cox."  One 
of  these  apparently  was  this  perpetual  clock,  and  it  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch  Embassy  to  China,  whore  in  the  journey  from  Canton 
to  Pekiu  both  the  instrmueuts  suilered  some  slight  damage. 
Efforts  were  made  to  repair  them  at  Pekin,  but  on  leaving  the 
capital  it  was  discoveied  that  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister 
Ho-tchang-tong,  had  substituted  two  other  clocks  of  very  inferior 
workmanship  and  had  reserved  Cox's  moclianism  for  himself. 
So  far  so  pood.  But  no  one  knows  whether  this  clock  is  still  in 
existence  or,  if  so,  where  is  its  abiding  place. 

The  most  famous  and,  when  it  was  })ut  up,  the  largest  and 
most  elaborate  cloc  k  in  the  world  is  the  cme  in  the  British  House 
of  Parliament  at  London,  known  otlicially  as  the  Westminster 
Clock,  but  popularly  sharing  with  its  chicdf  bell  the  affectionate 
title  of  Big  Ben.  This  stands  practically  on  the  site  where  the 
first  English  dock  was  erected  in  1298.  Here,  also,  Edward  III 
erected  a  tower  containing  a  dock  and  a  great  bell»  upon  vriiich 
the  honrs  were  struck. 

The  present  Westminster  clock  was  placed  there  in  1859. 
Its  four  dials  are  made  of  iron  and  glass,  in  sucli  a  way  that  they 
can  be  brilliantly  lif,dited  at  night.  They  are  180  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  their  diameters  are  22  Vi»  feet — a  size  which  made 
them  larger  than  any  then  extant  dial  {q.v.)  save  one,  at  the 
cathedral  at  Mallnes,  and  that  one  has  only  an  hour-hand.  The 
minnte-hand  of  tiie  Westminster  clock  jumps  nearly  seven  inches 
every  half-minnte— this  kind  of  action  by  a  remontoir-train  being 
considered  better  than  the  old  way  of  having  the  wheels  move  all 
the  time  as  they  do  in  an  ordinary  dock.  The  train  is  abont 
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fifteen  feet  long  and  nearly  five  feet  wide.  The  eecapement  is 
known  as  the thiee-legged  double  ^ ;  and  any  error  is  corrected 
at  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  whither  the  great  clock  t^egnphs 
its  time  twice  every  day.  The  train  of  wheels  that  carries  the 
hands  is  wound  up  once  a  week ;  but  the  train  that  controls  the 
striking  part  is  wound  up  twice  a  week.  The  great,  or  hour, 
bell  is  nine  feet  in  diameter,  weighs  30,000  pounds,  and  can  he 
heard  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  (juartcr-hour  bells  can  be 
heard  four  or  live  miles,  and  they  weigh  8U00,  3700,  2800,  and 
2350  pounds  reapectivelv.  The  cost  of  the  movement  of  striking- 
work  was  $20,000 ;  of  the  hands  and  dials,  $26,500 ;  of  the  bells^ 
$30,000.   Among  the  bells  is  Big  Ben  (q.v.). 

Clocks  were  first  illuminated,  so  that  the  hour  could  be  read 
at  night,  in  182G,  and  the  first  of  this  kind  was  placed  in  St. 
Bride's,  T^ondon,  in  that  year.  Clocks  were  first  synchronized 
by  Messrs.  Barraud  &  Lund  so  that  they  could  be  regulated  by 
an  electric  wire  from  a  standard  clock,  and  in  November,  1878, 
the  same  firm  put  into  operation  in  London  an  electric  circuit 
of  108  clocks. 

The  first  clock  regulated  by  a  pendulum  was  made  in  1639 


kind  in  St.  Paul's  in  1641,  and  Christian  Huygens  nuide  good 
ones  previous  to  1658.  The  first  clock  to  strike  the  hour  was 
placed  in  Westminster  in  1368. 

There  are  two  clocks  in  Worsley,  Lancashire,  England,  that 

never  strike  1,  but  13,  whenever  the  hour  after  noon  or  midnight 
comes  round.  One  is  at  Worsley  Hall,  owmvl  by  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere.  It  was  put  there  ijy  the  earl's  ancestor,  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater.  He  had  it  made  to  strike  the  unlucky  number 
so  as  to  ensure  his  workmen's  return  on  time  after  dinner.  Many 
had  complained  that  they  failed  to  hear  the  clock  when  it  struck 
one. 

This  recalls  a  story  told  of  the  clock  at  Westminster.  In  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  a  soldier  was  condemned  by  court- 
martial  for  bein^  asleep  when  he  should  have  been  on  duty  on 
the  terrace  at  Windsor.  He  denied  the  charge,  solemnly  declar- 
ing that  he  had  heard  the  clock  strike  13  and  had  imagined  it  to 
be  a  mistake  for  12.  The  otlicials  all  scotfed  at  his  plea.  But 
while  he  was  in  prison  awaiting  execution  many  strangers  came 
forward  of  their  own  accord  and  swore  that  the  dock  actually 
did  strike  13  instead  of  1.  Thereupon  the  soldier  was  pardcmed 
and  released. 

The  most  trustworthv  clock  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  that  in 

*     

the  basement  of  the  observatorv  at  Berlin,  installed  bv  Professor 
Foerster  in  1865,   It  is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  glass  cylinder. 


by  the  son  of  Galileo. 
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and  has  frequently  run  for  two  or  three  months  with  an  average 
daily  deyiation  of  only  fifteen  one-thousandths  of  a  second.  Yet 
astronomeni  are  not  satisfied  even  with  this  remarkable  accuracy, 
and  thdr  efforta  are  eonatantly  directed  toward  aecarinj^  ideal 
o(Maditi<»ia  for  a  dock,  by  keeping  it  not  onl^  in  an  air-tight  caae 
bat  alao  in  an  underground  vanl^  where  neither  change  of  tem- 
perature nor  of  barometric  preaanre  can  ever  affect  it 

Another  very  modem  wonder  in  the  way  of  a  dock  ia  the 
radimn  timepiece  invented  by  the  Engliahman  Harrison 
Ifirtinglde.   It  ia  claimed  that,  if  not  touched,  this  ingenioua 
dock  coold  run  for  thirty  thouaand  years.  On  a  quartz  rod  in 
an  ezhanated  glaaa  vesael  ia  aupported  a  tube  containing  a  amall 
qinantity  of  radium.    An  electroscope  is  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  this  tube.   It  consista  of  two  long  strips  of  silver.  The 
natural  action  of  the  radium  sends  an  electric  charge  into  the 
strips  and  causes  them  to  separate  until  they  touch  tho  sides  of 
the  vessel,  where  they  are  instantly  discharged  and  fall  together 
again.    Every  two  minutes  this  operation  is  repeated  auto- 
matically, so  that  each  beat  of  this  wonderful  timekeeper  is  in 
reality  two  minuto^J  long. 

A  Frenchman  named  Alphonse  Duhamel  constructed  a  time- 
piece twpjvc  feet  high  composed  entirely  of  bicycles  or  their 
component  parts. 

The  framework  is  a  huge  bicycle  wheel,  round  which  are 
arranged  twelve  ordinary-sized  wheels,  all  fitted  with  pneumatic 
tires.  A  rim  within  the  large  wheel  bears  the  figures  for  the 
hours,  the  figures  themselves  being  constructed  of  crank  rods. 
The  hands  are  made  of  steel  tubing,  which  is  used  for  the  frame- 
work of  bicycles.  The  minute  strokes  on  the  dial  are  small  nickel- 
plated  pieces.  The  top  of  the  clock  is  an  arrangement  of  twelve 
bandle-bars. 

The  clock  strikes  the  hours  and  the  quarters,  bicycle  bells, 
d coarse,  making  the  chimes.  The  pendulum  is  made  of  various 
parts  of  a  bicycle  frame.  It  is  said  that  the  clock,  besides  being 
a  curiosity,  is  an  excellent  timepiece. 

An  oddity  in  clocks  ia  the  invention  of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Paul 
Oonia.  It  consista  of  a  dial  mounted  above  a  reservoir  and 
^mg  a  sort  of  a  seesaw  mounted  upon  its  support.  The  reser- 
voir oolds  sufficient  alcohol  to  last  for  a  month,  and  this  serves 
is  hiel  f or  a  small  flame  that  bums  at  one  end.  Hie  heat  from 
the  flame  causes  the  air  to  expand  in  the  bulb  of  the  seesaw 
^itectly  above  it.  As  a  result  the  seesaw  moves  every  five  seconds. 
This  movement  is  the  sole  motive  power  that  actuates  the  hands. 

A  Bohemian,  Joseph  Bayer,  a  glass-cutter  by  trade,  resident 
in  the  country  of  his  births  nas  employed  glass  as  a  medium  for 
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building  a  clock.  With  the  exception  of  the  spring  every  portion 
is  of  crystal  glass.  Tiie  three  hands,  hour,  minute,  and  second, 
as  well  as  the  apparatus  lor  striking,  are  all  of  glass.  The  clock 
is  sixteen  inches  high. 

An  Italian,  Sirio  TibuTzi,  of  Fabriano,  Italy,  has  tried  his 
hand  at  a  clock  made  solely  of  wicker  work  and  poplar  twigs. 
The  dial,  cord,  and  weights  are  of  wicker  work,  the  remaining 
parts  are  of  both  \vi(  ker  work  and  poplar  twigs.  The  mechanism 
is  Fimilar  to  that  of  a  tower  clnek  with  the  exception  of  the  strik- 
ing parts,  with  which  it  is  not  equipped.  It  stands  eight  feat 
high  and  will  run  twenty-seven  hours  with  one  winding. 

A  German  shoemaker  spent  lifteen  years  of  his  leisure  mo- 
ments in  constructing  a  clock  of  the  grandfatiier  shape  nearly 
six  feet  high,  made  entirely  of  straw.  The  wheels,  pointers,  case, 
and  every  detail  are  exclusively  of  straw.  The  most  remarlnble 
fact  is  that  it  is  reported  to  keep  perfect  time. 

The  Tsar  of  Russia  is  the  possessor  of  a  unique  clock  that 
records  not  merely  the  passing  seconds,  minutes^  and  hours,  but 
the  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years.  The  clock  was  invented  and 
manufactured  hy  two  jieasants,  who  presented  it  to  the  emperor 
as  a  token  of  their  loyalty. 

Clover.  The  trefoil  leaves  of  the  ehjvcr  plant,  and  hence  its 
association  with  the  mystic  number  three,  have  made  it  sacred 
even  from  Pre-Christian  times.  Thus,  in  Druidic  worship  it  was 
a  symbol  of  religion,  setting  forth  the  three  grades  of  Dmids, 
Bards,  and  Neophytes.  In  Christian  mythology  its  leaf  is  fre- 
quently held  to  symbolize  the  Trinity,  and  some  Irish  authorities 
hold  that  it  is  the  true  and  original  "  shamrock "  which  St. 
Patrick  used  to  illustrate  how  three  separate  objects  such  as 
leaves  could  yet  be  one.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  in  its  trefoil  form 
that  it  has  been  the  most  fruitful  source  of  superstition.  Every- 
where the  four-leaved  clover  is  held  to  be  a  harbinger  of  good  luck 
to  the  finder,  partly  on  account  of  its  rarity  and  partly  perhaps 
of  its  cross-like  form.  An  English  rhyme  says: 

When  sitttiifr  in  the  grass  we  see 

A  littli   f  iur  lcHV<'(l  clover, 
'Tis  luck  for  thee  and  luck  for  me, 
Or  luck  for  any  lover. 

A  German  proverb  says  of  a  lucky  man :  "  Er  hat  ein  vier- 
blattriges  Kleeblatt  gefunden  " — "  He  has  found  a  four-leaved 
clover."  In  German-speaking  countries,  indeed,  the  superstition 
is  most  firmly  rooted,  and  takes  on  the  most  varied  forms.  If  the 
bearer  or  wearer  of  a  four-leaved  clover  should  come  across  witch 
work  or  any  uncanny  performance,  he  can  detect  and  spoil  it  all 
unharmed.  If  a  man  loves  a  woman  (or  vtVe  versa),  and  can 
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obtain  two  four-lea vcd  clovers  and  induce  her  to  eat  one,  while 
he  himself  swallows  the  other,  mutual  love  is  sure  to  result.  Nay, 
according  to  a  very  good  gypsy  authority,  even  a  trin-patrini  kas, 
or  three-leaved  clover,  will  have  this  elTect.  A  maiden  who,  unbe- 
known to  her  lover,  slips  a  piece  of  clover  into  hia  shoe  as  he 
tttris  on  a  journey^  wiU  secure  his  sure  and  8tf6  letum  to  her 
embrace.  Moreover,  it  Is  advisable  on  all  occasions  when  yon 
make  a  gift  to  anybody,  no  matter  what  it  is,  to  conceal  it  in 
clover  leaves,  since  this  will  render  the  gift  doubly  acceptable. 
Also,  take  a  four-  or  three-leaved  clover,  and,  making  a  hollow 
in  the  end  or  top  of  your  alpenstock  or  cane,  put  the  leaf  therein, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  it,  and  close  the  opening  carefully. 
Then,  so  long  as  you  walk  with  it,  you  will  be  less  weary  than 
if  it  were  wanting,  and  will  enjoy  luck  in  many  ways. 

It  is  believed  in  the  Tyrol  that  any  one  can  acquire  the  art 
of  working  wonders  in  magic  if  he  only  searches  for  and  finds  the 
four-leaved  clover  on  St.  John's  eve.  In  the  Passierthal  the 
peasants  believe  that  if  a  traveller  should  on  that  day  fall  asleep 
lying  on  his  back  by  a  certain  brook,  there  will  come  flying  a 
white  dove  bearing  a  four-leaved  clover,  which  it  will  let  fall  on 
the  sleeper's  breast.  Should  he  awake  before  the  clover  fades 
and  at  once  put  it  into  his  mouth,  he  will  acquire  the  power  of 
becoming  invisible  at  will.  A  stranger  superstition,  related  in 
Wolfs  Zeitsckrift  fur  Deutsche  Myihologie,  is  to  the  effect  that 
if,  while  a  priest  is  reading  the  service,  any  one  can,  unknown 
to  him,  lay  a  fonr-Ieaved  clover  on  his  mass  book,  the  unfor- 
tunate clergyman  will  not  be  able  to  ntter  a  word ;  he  will  stand 
stock  still  and  bewildered  until  the  person  who  has  played  the 
tric  k  pulls  his  robe.  Then  he  can  proceed.  When  all  is  over  the 
man  who  regains  his  four  leaf  clover  will  always  have  luck  at  all 
kinds  of  gambling. 

Not  only  is  a  four-leaved  clover  lucky,  hut  a  "  clover  of  two," 
or  a  piece  with  only  two  leaflets  on  one  stem,  may  be  used  as  a 
charm  to  discover  your  future  lover.  The  following  rhyme  is 
current  in  rustic  England : 

A  clover,  a  ekyver  of  two^ 
Put  it  on  ymir  right  tlioa} 

The  first  youTtpf  niiin  (woman)  yon  meet,  in  field,  street  or  lane, 
You'll  have  him  (her)  or  one  of  hia  (her)  name. 

Cockchafer.  In  France  the  cockchafer  is  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  is  the  ladybird  (q.v.)  by  the  children  of  East  York- 
shire. Before  taking  flight  the  cockchafer  moves  its  wings  up 
and  down  for  a  few  seconds  and  iiiflatos  its  body  with  air. 
French  children  say  then  that  it  is  counting  its  money,  and  they 
sing  to  it  this  very  old  refrain ; 
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Hanneton,  vole,  vole, 
Va-t'en  ft  I'^cole. 

In  Western  France  a  different  rh^me  is  in  use: 

Barbot,  vole,  vole,  vole, 

Ton  p^re  est  A  r6coIe, 

Qui  m'a  dit,  si  tu  ne  vole, 

n  te  oouperm  la  gwgt, 

Avee  UB  grand  eoutean  de  Saint  QeorgH. 

In  tild  neighboiliood  of  Berlin  coekchafen  are  exchanged  by  iihe 
boys  for  pins.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  they  are  expensive, 
but  when  ihey  are  cheapest— tint  is  in  May — ^they  can  be  bought 
at  the  rate  of  three  for  one  pin.  The  diildren  then  aing  the 
following  couplet: 

Klfer  mai,  klifer  mai, 
Fiir  eine  Nadel  giebt  es  drei. 
("Cockchafers,  cockchafers,  three  for  a  pin.") 

The  following  folk-song  is  in  use  also  in  the  same  district  con- 
cerning the  cockchafer : 

Maikafer  fliege, 
Dein  Vater  ist  Kriege, 
Deine  Mutter  ist  in  Pommerland, 
Pommerlaad  ist  abgerbrannt. 
("  Cockchafer,  fly  away,  your  father's  at  the  war,  your  mother's 
in  Pomerania,  Pomerania  is  burnt  out.") 

Cock  fighting  and  the  breeding  of  roosters  for  that  purpose 
were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  may  have  been  in' 
troduced  into  Britain  by-  the  latter.  There  it  found  congenial 
•oil.  William  Fitzstephcn  in  his  "  Description  of  the  City  of 
London  "  (1791),  says  that  it  was  the  annual  custom  on  Shrove 
Tnesdny  for  the  hoys  to  turn  the  school-rooms  into  cockpits,  where 
masters  and  pupils  congregated  to  enjoy  the  sport.  Teachers  oven 
derived  part  of  their  income  from  the  sums  paid  by  boys  for 
chanticleers. 

A  Westmoreland  squire  named  Qraham  bequeathed  to  Wreay 
School,  on  Windermere  Lake,  a  silver  bell  to  be  fought  for  every 

year.  Three  roosters  on  eacli  side  were  pitted  against  each  other 
by  two  rival  captains.  The  bell  was  affixed  to  the  hat  of  the  vic- 
torious captain,  who  retained  it  for  a  year,  only  to  pass  it  over 
to  the  next  victor.  And  thus,  year  after  year,  the  bell  was 
handed  down  from  captain  to  captain  until  the  sport  was  put 
an  end  to  in  1834. 

Gervase  Markham,  writing  in  tlie  reign  of  James  I,  says, 
^  There  is  no  pleasure,  more  noble,  delightsome,  or  void  of 
oosenage  and  deceit,  than  this  pleasure  of  cocking  is/'  It  waa 
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cultivated  with  a  perfectly  clear  conscience  by  the  first  gentlemen 
of  England.  So  important  a  place  did  cock-fighting  take  among 
the  amuaementa  of  that  age,  that  certain  birda  were  aa  f  amona 
by  name  aa  any^ce-horse  is  to-day,  and  the  last  winner  of  the 
Derby  was  not  a  greater  celebrity  than  were,  about  1610,  the  two 
celebrated  cocks,  Noble  and  Griswold,  whose  names  are  handed 
down  to  us  as  those  of  "  the  two  fainoiisest  cocks  that  ever 
fought."  But  perhaps  a  still  wider  reputation  was  enjoyed  by 
a  certain  hen  whose  name  was  Jinks,  the  motlier  of  so  many 
brilliant  lighters  that  she  was  regarded  at  last  with  a  sort  of 
snperstitiona  awe.  Extreme  care  waa  taken  from  the  moment 
flhe  kid  an  egg  to  insure  the  health  of  what  might  turn  ont  to  be 
a  valuable  fighter.  At  a  month  old  the  young  birda  were  censed 
every  morning  with  burning  rosemary  or  pennyroyal,  and  then 
taken  for  a  constitutional  on  a  grass  plot.  Directly  the  comb 
appeared  it  was  cut  away  and  the  scar  rubhed  with  butter.  If 
tlie  chicken  crowed  too  soon  he  was  cast  out;  for  a  good  fighter 
never  raised  his  voice  until  late  in  life.  When  a  promising  bird 
had  been  selected,  no  pains  were  spared  with  him.  He  was 
given  strange  and  elaborate  food, — cheese-parings,  chopped  leeks, 
toast  sopped  in  wine.  In  short  no  racer  of  our  day  is  more  deli- 
cately nourished  and  guarded  by  his  fortunate  owner. 

The  professional  cock-mastera  preaerred  a  great  myateiv 
about  the  dieting  and  lodging  of  a  cock  during  the  daya  which 
preceded  a  hattle.  Oervase  Markhani  calls  this  "  a  secret  never 
yet  divulged,  but  kept  close  in  the  breasts  of  some  few."  Every- 
thing was  believed  to  depend  on  these  precautions.  The  tricks 
of  the  trade  were  jealously  guarded,  each  ditferent  cock-master, 
no  doubt,  having  different  panaceas.  The  training  exercise,  how- 
ever, was  less  secret.  The  bird  was  taken  out  of  his  pen  after 
hia  morning  meal,  and  a  pair  of  "  hots "  (soft  padded  lolla  of 
leather)  were  carefully  fastened  over  the  spurs.  Another  cock 
similarly  protected  was  brought  out,  and  the  two  birds,  being  set 
on  a  lawn  of  fine  turf,  were  encouraged  to  fight  and  buffet  one 
another  until  the  prize  cock  showed  signs  of  weariness.  He  was 
then  taken  up,  deprived  of  his  "hots/*  and  buried  in  a  basket 
of  sweet  straw,  packed  around  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  could 
scarcely  stir, — "  and  so  shall  lie  stew  and  sweat  until  evening." 
This  basket  was  called  the  "  stove,"  and  before  the  cock  was  put 
into  it  he  waa  made  to  awallow  a  lump  of  chopped  rosemary  and 
pounded  barley  sugar  mixed  in  butter. 

Some  amateurs  liked  to  put  their  cock  into  a  cock-bag;  but 
this  was  not  held  to  be  so  efficacious  as  a  "  stove/'  because  the 
air  could  not  pass  ^^o  freely  through  it.  All  the  next  day  the  cock 
rested,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  cock-master  took 
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into  a  green  enclosure.    Then,  putting  him  down  on  the  turf 

and  holding  some  ordinary  "dunghill  "  rooster  in  his  arms,  the 
master  showed  it  to  liim,  ran  from  him,  enticed  him  to  follow, 
and  occasionally  allowed  him  to  get  a  stroke  at  the  "dunfirhill." 
When  tlioroiigldy  heated  with  this  pastime,  the  fighter  was  once 
more  stuffed  with  butter  of  rosemary  and  then  "  stoved  in  the 
basket  of  straw  until  the  evening.  Tliis  kind  of  training  went 
on  for  six  weeks,  the  last  three  days  being  spent  in  absolute  regt 
and  fasting,  so  that  it  was  a  fresh  and  hungry  bird  that  was 
at  length  brought  out  and  put  into  the  pit. 

None  of  the  incidental  refinements  which  made  eigliteenth 
century  cocJc-fighting  so  cruel  had  occurred  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  seventeenth.    No  additions  were  made  to  the  armor  of  the 
birds :  no  metal  spurs  or  needles  were  fixed  to  their  vigorous  legs. 
All  that  was  done  was  to  ck*ar  decks  for  lighting,  to  cut  off  the 
long  feathers  of  the  neck  and  tails,  to  clip  the  wings,  to  smooth 
and  sharpen  the  beak  and  heels  with  a  knife.   It  was  important 
to  leave  no  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  for  the  foe  to  take 
hold  of.   Then,  after  a  final  ceremonyy  when  the  oock-maater 
had  licked  the  head  and  eves  of  the  champion  all  over  with  hit 
tongue,  the  bird  was  turned  into  the.  pit  to  try  his  fortune.  After 
the  battle  was  over,  each  combatant  was  tenderly  taken  up  and 
his  wounds  were  cleansed.  He  was  then  wrapped  in  flannel  and 
put  into  his  basket  to  recovery  so  wrapped  in  flannel  and  pressed 
down  with  straw  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  thna  left 
motionless  for  the  night. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Bourne  attacked 
cock-fighting  as  "  a  heathenish  diversion,  which  ought  certainly 
to  be  confined  to  barbarous  nations."  By  that  time  it  had 
grown  to  be  a  hideous  performance,  such  as  we  still  see  it  in 
practice  in  the  "  sporting  pictures "  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
where  the  birds,  provided  with  long  steel  spurs,  stab  one  another 
to  death  in  a  pit,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  leering  old  gentlemen 
in  boots  and  breeches. 

A  famous  cockpit  that  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  Royal  Cockpit  situated  in  Tufton  Street, 
London.  It  was  approaclied  through  one  of  the  vilest  neighbor- 
hoods of  Westminster.  About  the  doors  loafed  groups  of  ruttians 
from  morning  until  night.  Within  all  was  gloom  and  dirt.  On 
two  sides  were  galleries,  in  which  were  the  respective  coops  of  the 
feathered  gladiators.  In  tlie  centre  was  a  raised  stage,  covered 
with  matting;  this,  by  a  curious  perversion  of  language,  being 
called  the  pit/'  Here  the  battles  of  the  birds  took  place.  The 
atmosphere  was  pestiferous  with  damp  straw  and  sawdust  min- 
gling with  the  etlluvia  of  the  birds  and  the  great  unwashed ;  yet 
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hither  came  the  cream  of  the  beau  monde,  including  royalty 
itself.  Here  might  be  seen  the  unwieldly  bulk  of  the  bon  vivant 
Duke  of  Korfolk,  roarlDg  out  bets  upon  ^the  red**  or  '^the 
yeUow/'  while  some  costennonger,  slapping  him  upon  the  badk» 
would  yell^ I' 11  take  it"  Beau  Bnimmel  and  the  prince  regent 
were  frisqnent  visitors,  the  fntnie  sovereign  entering  into  the  row 
and  excitement  with  an  eagerness  second  to  none.  Until  put  down 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  1834,  cock-fighting  was  a  thoroughly 
aristocratic  sport  whicli  few  thought  of  decrying. 

Cocoa-nut.  A  familiar  proverb  of  uncertain  origin  and 
varied  application  runs  thus:  "That  (or  this)  accounts  for  the 
milk  in  the  cocoa-nut."  Now,  there  is  no  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut, 
though  lexicographers  all  agree  that  thm  is.  Even  the  eleventh 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  says,  s,v,,  ''The  fmit 
consists  of  a  thick  external  hnsk  or  rind  of  a  fihrons  structure 
within  which  is  the  ordinary  cocoa-nut  (sic)  of  commerce.  The 
nut  has  a  very  hard  wooden  shell  enclosing  the  nucleus  or  kernel, 
the  true  seed,  within  which  again  is  a  milky  liquid  called  cocoa- 
nut  milk."  In  actual  fact  the  liquid  is  not  milky.  It  consists 
of  alx)ut  a  pint  of  clear  limpid  juice,  slightly  acidulous,  cool  and 
refreshing — the  water  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Nor  is  it  called  milk 
in  the  habitat  of  the  parent  palm.  Wherever  English  is  spoken 
in  the  tmid  sone  it  is  invanably  known  as  the  water  of  the  co- 
coa-nut. The  real  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  a  white  fluid  which 
warrants  the  designation,  is  an  artificial  product.  The  half- 
ripe  meat  of  the  nut  is  grated  and  leached  with  fresh  water; 
the  percolated  fluid  is  heavy  and  white,  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  the  vegetable  fat  cells,  is  very  nutritious  and  is  fra- 
grant with  the  characteristic  savor  of  the  nut.  It  is  used  as  a 
beverage  or  as  a  diluent  of  coffee  and  chocolate  infusions;  it  is 
a  valuable  component  in  cookery,  since  under  the  influence  of 
heat  it  takes  on  a  custardy  consistency.  This  is  the  real  milk 
of  the  cocoanut;  the  proverb  accounts  for  this  milk  not  at  all.'*— - 
N.  Y.  8vn,  May  26,  1912. 

Cocoa-Keeling  lalanda.  A  group  of  some  twenfy  small 
islands  lying  about  750  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cocos  or  Keeling 
Islands,  but  more  usually  by  the  hyphenated  compound  Cocos- 
Keeling.  They  were  first  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  William  Keeling,  "general  for  the  East 
India  adventurers."  Their  next  visitor,  six  years  later,  was  John 
Clunies  Ross  (1786-1854),  a  native  of  Wiesdale  in  the  Shetlands, 
who  had  got  into  some  scrape  while  serving  before  the  mast  on  a 
BritMi  man-of-war;  had  heen  marooned  or  had  deserted,  and 
for  ten  years  previous  had  been  cruising  around  st^nc^e*  waters 
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as  a  pirate  or  a  privateer  (accounts  differ),  and  now  with  his 
crew  determined  to  settle  down  to  a  quiet  life  in  the  Cocos  archi- 
pelago. Their  plana  were  distaihed  by  the  arrival  of  ano^r 
renegade  sailor,  Alexander  Hare,  with  a  force  of  Malay  dam 

and  a  harem  of  diiBky  beauties.  A  bitter  struggle  cnsuea,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  ejectment  of  Hare.  Roes  had  another 
fi<^ht  with  one  of  his  own  lieutenants,  a  Railor  named  Davis,  who 
raised  a  revolt  that  was  speedily  quelled,  and  from  that  time  on 
he  enjoyed  undisputed  sway  as  king  of  the  Cocos  Islands.  He 
proved  to  be  a  benevolent  autocrat,  ruling  justly  and  well,  and 
establishing  a  prosperous  trade  with  the  neighboring  ports  in 
Java  and  Sumatra.  In  1837  Charles  Darwin  ▼isited  the  island 
on  which  King  Rosa  I  had  hnilt  his  royal  palace,  studied  the 
formation  of  the  coral  reefs  there,  and  has  given  the  reanlt  of  his 
researches  in  his  "  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  the  evolutionist's  first 
published  work.  Incidentally  he  speaks  highly  of  the  king  and 
of  his  little  kingdom.  TTis  son,  bearing  the  same  name,  succeeded 
him  as  Ross  II,  on  the  pioneer^s  deatli  in  1854,  and  the  dynasty 
has  since  been  continued  by  a  grandson,  George,  who  mounted 
the  throne  in  187ii,  and  a  great-grandson,  Sydney,  who  followed 
in  1910.  Father,  son,  grandson,  and  greatgrandson  all  married 
Malay  women.  Hence  Boss  IV  is  only  one-quarter  white. 
King  Ross  I,  fearing  embarrassing  attentions  perhaps  on  the 

Eart  of  the  British  authorities  whom  he  had  offended,  had  cansed 
imself  to  be  naturalized  as  a  Dutch  subject.  Ross  II,  however, 
renewed  his  allegiance  to  England,  and  at  his  solicitation  Captain 
Fremantle,  commanding  the  British  frigate  Juno,  visited  the 
Cocos  group  in  1857  and  hoisted  the  union  jack  over  them  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Although  the  British  government  takes  more  interest  in  the 
group  than  formerly,  and  causes  it  to  be  visited  once  a  year  by 
a  representative  of  the  goyemor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  who 
usually  makes  the  trip  from  Singapore  on  board  a  man-of-war 
and  furnishes  an  extremdy  interesting  report  on  his  return,  yet 
the  British  penal  code  has  never  been  introduced  into  the  islands. 
There  is  no  police  force  and  no  crime,  and  the  currency  of  the 
islands  consists  of  hits  of  parchment  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  head  of  the  Koss  family  and  convertible  at  a  fixed  ratio  into 
rupees  or  dollars  when  an  islander  makes  a  rare  visit  to  Batavia 
or  Singapore.  The  Rosses,  who  are  Presbyterians,  have  all 
married  Malays,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
more  than  a  tiionsand  are  nearly  all  Moslems,  the  Boss  influence 
has  been  snfBdently  great  to  canse  monogamy  to  prevaiL  In 
fact,  no  one  on  the  islands  has  more  than  one  wife.  (See  article 
by  Ex.Attach6  in  New  York  Trihune,  July  24, 1910.) 

The  Oocoa-Keeling  goveniment  numbraed  in  1910  nearly  1000 
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subjects,  representing  almost  every  race  in  the  East, — ^Malays, 
Chineeey  N^^ioes,  Hindoos,  East  Indiana,  and  Papauns.  They 
live  in  an  Odchanted  region,  where  the  rats  climb  trees  and  nibble 
the  cocoannts,  where  the  giant  land-crab  scuttles  to  and  fro, 
brandishintr  claws  of  so  formidable  a  character  that  it  can  nip 
through  wire  ncttint:^  as  easily  as  can  a  man  with  cutting  pliers, 
can  tear  up  tin  with  ease,  and  break  with  its  great  pincers  the 
wooden  bars  of  a  cage  that  would  serve  to  imprison  a  large  wild 
animal. 

As  to  the  rats — therehy  hangs  a  story.  Until  a  lew  years  ago 
not  a  rat  was  seen  in  Cooos.  But  a  ship  was  wrecked  off 
islands  and  the  rats  swam  ashore.  They  increased  at  snch  a  rate 
that  they  became  a  nuisance  and  caused  a  tremendous  loss  by 
spoiling  the  buds  of  the  cocoanut,  which  are  extremely  tender. 

The  King  of  the  Cocos  Islands  endeavored  to  exterminate 
the  rodents  and  imported  cats  for  that  purpose.    The  trouble  of 
catching  the  rats  was  apparently  too  much  for  the  cats,  who 
found  a  delicious  shell  fish  on  the  shore  which  they  liked  much  , 
better.  Feasting  on  these  they  grew  fierce  and  wild.  They  are  • 
now  a  greater  nnisance  than  the  rats. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  abont  Cocoa  Islands  is  that  they 
are  only  eight  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  waters  around  them 
are  infested  with  sharks. 

Cold  Storage.  Macaulay  has  familiarized  us  with  the  fact 
that  Francis  Bacon  died  a  victim  to  science  in  what  may  have 
been  the  first  ex})erinient  in  cold  storage.  At  the  end  of  March, 
1626,  being  near  llighgate  on  a  snowy  day,  he  left  his  coach  to 
collect  snow,  with  which  he  meant  to  stuff  a  fowl  in  order  to 
observe  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  preservation  of  its  flesh.  In  so 
doing  he  caught  a  chill,  and  took  refuge  in  Lord  Arundd's  house, 
where,  on  April  9,  he  died  of  the  disease  now  known  as  bronchitis. 
Macaulay  adds,  "Tn  the  last  letter  that  he  ever  wrote,  with 
fingers  which,  as  he  said,  could  not  steadily  hold  a  pen,  he  did 
not  omit  to  mention  that  the  experiment  of  the  snow  had  suc- 
ceeded excellently  well." 

On  December  11,  1603,  Samuel  Pepys  made  this  entry  in 
his  diary:  "  Fowl  killed  in  December,  Alderman  Barker  said,  he 
did  buy,  and,  putting  into  the  box  under  his  sledge,  did  forget  to 
take  them  out  to  eat  till  April  nez^  and  they  &en  were  found 
there»  and  were,  through  the  frost,  as  sweet  and  fresh  and  eat 
as  well  as  at  first  killed." 

If  we  turn  to  nature,  there  are  instances  in  Siberia  of  mam- 
moths preserved  in  ice,  so  that  their  flesh  is  still  eatable,  from  a 
period  probably  coeval  with  the  first  appearance  of  man  on  this 
globe. 

As  the  Komans  brought  to  their  banquets  the  dainties  of  all 
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the  known  world,  it  seenifi  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  had 
some  knowledge  of  how  to  preserve  them  in  ice.  We  know  that 
they  iced  their  drinks,  a  custom  which  was  introduced  into  France 
in  tlie  seventeenth  century.  A  passage  in  Boileau'a  Third  Satire, 
"  Le  iiepas  liidicule/'  1664^  alludes  to  this  use  of  ice: 

J'approuvaia  tout  pourtant  de  la  mine  et  du  geste 
PeoAant  qu'au  moina  le  vin  dut  reparer  le  reste; 
Boiir  in'«n  eelafrcir  done  j'«B  deBMmde.  .  .  . 
Mais  qui  I'aurai  pensfi?    pour  eomble  4»  disgraoa^ 
Par  le  chaud  qu'il  faisait  nous  n'avionn  point  de  glaoB 
Point  de  glace,  bon  Dieu!  dans  le  fort  de  V6ti 
Au  iDois  de  Jvin! 

In  October,  191'^,  the  International  Cold  Storage  Association 
opened  a  public  subscription  for  Charles  Tellier,  of  Paris,  to 
whom  they  credited  the  origin  of  the  modern  science  of  cold 
storage.  At  that  time  Tellier  was  84  years  old.  He  had  spent 
hia  entire  fortune  in  the  development  of  his  numerous 
discoveries. 

In  1875,  he  had  a  steamer,  the  Frigorfique,  specially  fitted 
up  for  cold  storage,  which  was  to  have  a  temperature  below  the 

freezing  point  even  under  the  equator.  The  steamer  sailed  from 
Rouen  in  1876  on  her  first  trip  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  with  some 
fresh  meat  that  was  perfectly  preserved  for  three  months,  and 
she  returned  with  a  cargo  of  frozen  meat  from  the  iiio  de  la 
Plata. 

Tellier's  process  was  immediately  applied  to  fishing  boats 
oif  Morocco  and  along  the  French  coast.  Eventually  an  enor- 
mous trade  based  entirely  on  cold  storage  had  grown  up  all  over 
the  world.  But  the  man  who  invented  the  scheme  had  beim 
almost  forgotten  until  the  Cold  Storage  Association  interested 
itself  in  his  behalf. 

Communion.  Some  curious  particulars  of  the  celebration 
of  tlic  (oniniunion  in  eighteenth  century  Scotland  are  given  in 
Henry  (Jrey  (Irahani's  "Social  Life  in  Scotland,"  vol.  ii.  He 
states  that  the  elements  varied  in  different  places,  sack,  claret, 
port,  and  even  ale  being  used.  Short  bread  was  occasionally 
substituted  for  bread,  quotes  a  still  more  startling  assertion 
from  the  ^'Journals  of  Bishop  Robert  Forbes,''  edited  by  J.  B. 
Craven,  D.I).  (London,  1886,  p.  183). 

Mr.  John  Maitland  was  attached  to  Lord  Ogilvie's  regiment 
in  the  service  of  Prince  Charles,  1745.  He  administered  the 
Holy  Eucharist  to  Tx)rd  Stra  thai  Ian  on  Culloden  Field  (where 
that  nobleman  received  bis  death  wound),  it  is  said,  with  oat- 
cake and  whiskey,  the  requisite  elements  not  being  obtainable. 

The  same  story  without  the  whiskey  adjunct  is  found  in 
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Robert  Chambers's  "History  of  the  Bebellion  in  ScoUand/' 
vol.  ii,  p.  319  (Edinburgh,  1827). 

"It  appears  that  liis  Lordship  did  not  die  immediately  after 
his  wound,  lie  lived  to  receive  the  Viaticum  from  a  Catholic 
priest  vho  happened  to  be  upon  the  field.  The  sacred  morsel  was 
hastily  composed  of  oatmeal  and  water  which  the  clergyman  pro- 
cured  at  a  neighboring  cottage.  This  clergyman  went  to  France, 
became  an  abM,  but,  reTisiting  his  native  country,  ^ave  this  in- 
formation to  one  of  onr  informants — ^the  Scottish  bishop  so 
often  quoted." 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries,  11,  ii,  456,  protests 
against  this  story  asi  impossible  in  either  version.  "No  Catholic 
pricvst  would  dream  of  using  such  matter  for  consecration."  He 
suggests,  however,  "it  is  not  impossible  to  believe  that  the  oils 
for  extreme  nneti(m  and  consecrated  species  for  the  Viaticum 
were  brought  to  the  field  and  kept  ready  to  hand  in  a  neighboring 
cottage,  and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  many  of  the  Scottish  Catholics 
would  receive  the  last  sacraments,  but  we  may  be  sure  no  whiskey 
or  oatcake  would  be  used  for  them." 

Cardinal  Gibbon?,  in  the  "  Faith  of  Our  Forefather!?,"  men- 
tions a  few  Protestant  devices.  "I  am  credibly  inforniod  that 
in  a  certain  Episcopal  church  in  Virginia,  communicants  partake 
of  the  juice  of  the  blackberry  instead  of  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
And  the  New  York  Independent  of  September  21,  187G,  relates 
the  following  indent:  'A  late  English  traveller  found  a  Baptist 
mission  church  in  farK>ff  Burmali  using  for  the  communion  ser- 
▼Ice  Bass's  pale  ale  instead  of  wine.'  — 31st  edition,  1887,  p,  348. 

Congreve  Rocket.  Sir  William  Congreve  (1772-1888)  is 
chiefly  remembered  to-day  by  his  invention  of  the  war  rocket 
which  still  retains  his  name.  His  father.  Lieutenant-Ociieral 
Sir  William  Congreve,  was  comptroller  of  tlie  TJoyal  Laboratory 
at  Woolwich;  hence  the  son  had  anijile  oppc^'tunities  for  experi- 
menting with  military  material.  It  was  in  the  year  1805  that  he 
first  demonstrated,  before  the  prince  regent  and  Pitt,  the  uses  of 
-bia  rocket,  a  cylindrical  tube  of  metal  containing  a  mixture  of 
nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  which,  being  ignited  at  the  base,  pro- 
pelled the  tube  forward.  Not  until  1809  was  he  able  to  make  a 
trial  of  its  efficacy  in  actual  warfare  at  sea,  Lord  Cochrane  using 
it  in  his  attempt  to  bum  the  F rench  fleet  in  the  Basque  Roads. 
Though  the  attempt  was  a  failure,  the  value  of  the  rocket  was 
conceded,  and  its  inventor  was  allowed  to  raise  and  organize 
two  rocket  companies,  one  of  which  served  under  him  at  the  battle 
of  Leipzig  in  1813.  The  Congreve  rockets  did  not  do  much 
actual  damage  to  the  enemy,  but  their  noise  and  glare  helped  to 
throw  the  French  into  confusion.  The  Czar  of  Russia  showed 
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his  approriation  of  Con^rcvc's  sorviccs  to  tlip  allied  army  l>3' 
niakirifT  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne.  At  the  passage 
of  the  Bidassoa  again,  the  rfu  kcts  caused  terror  by  their  novelty, 
though  they  did  little  real  damage. 

Corinthian  CapitaL  Yitraviiu  tells  of  ita  origin  in  this 
wise:  A  Corinthian  viigin  of  manriageable  age  fell  a  Tictim  to 
a  yiolent  dieoider.  After  her  interment,  her  nurse,  collecting  in 
a  basket  those  articles  to  which  she  had  shown  a  partiality  when 
ri1i\e,  carried  them  to  her  tomb,  and  placed  a  tile  on  the  basket 
for  the  longer  preservation  of  its  contents.  The  basket  was  acci- 
dentally placed  on  the  root  of  an  acanthus  plant,  which,  pressed 
by  the  weight,  shot  forth  towards  spring  its  stems  and  large 
foliage,  and  in  the  course  of  its  growth  reached  the  angles  of 
the  tile  and  then  formed  volutes  at  the  extremities.  Callimacbus, 
happening  at  the  time  to  pass  by  the  tomb,  observed  the  basket 
and  the  delicacy  of  ilie  foliage  which  surrounded  it  Pleased  with 
the  form  and  novelty  of  the  combination,  he  constructed  from  the 
hint  thus  afforded  columns  of  this  species  in  the  country  about 
Corinth,  and  arranged  its  proportions,  determining  their  proper 
measures  by  perfect  rules."  Vitruvius,  it  must  be  owned,  is  an 
authority  not  quite  impeccable,  but  iu  this  instance  there  seems 
no  particular  reason  why  his  story  should  be  doubted.  And, 
at  all  events,  if  it  is  not  true,  it  is  gloriously  invented. 

Coronation.  Not  the  oldest  coronation,  but  the  oldest  of 
which  any  contemporary  relic  survives,  was  the  coronation  (about 
B.O.  600)  of  the  Ethiopian  King  Aspalut.  An  mgraved  record 
on  stone  is  preserved  in  the  Cairo  Museum.  A  cast  is  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  Egyptian  sculpture  gallery  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  inscription  appears  on  a  tablet  of  granite  5  feet  9  inches 
high,  which  was  discovered  at  Gebel  Barkal,  opposite  the  ancient 
city  of  Napata  in  the  Soudan.  Forty-live  lines  of  hioroglyjihios 
tell  how  As})alut  was  selected  for  the  tlirone  and  how  he  cele- 
brated his  accession.  All  the  "divine  brethren" — the  sons 
of  the  late  monarch — ^were  brought  into  the  temple  and  placed 
before  the  god  Amen  Ba  in  order  that  he  should  indicate  his 
preference.  But  the  image  made  no  sign.  Then  Aspalut,  a 
scion  of  the  ancient  royal  house  of  Kush,  was  introduced.  Im- 
mediately the  god  touched  him,  he  was  declared  to  be  the 
appointed  successor,  and  then  and  there  he  was  anointed  and 
enthroned.  To  commemorate  his  elevation,  it  is  added  that 
Aspalut  appointed  annual  feasts.  Unfortunately,  the  last  four 
lines  referring  to  these  celebrations  are  so  badly  damaged  that 
little  can  be  made  out  except  a  cheerful  reference  to  '*  one  hun- 
dred  and  forty  barrels  of  beer"— probably  a  usual  royal  gift  on 
these  occasions. 
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Coronation  Mantle.  There  are  three  mantles  used  at  the 
coronation  of  a  British  king, — the  lower  one  of  crimson  velvet, 
the  middle  one  of  purple  velvet,  and  the  topmost  and  smallest 
one  of  pure  doth  of  gold.  The  latter  is  officially  known  as the 
pall."  After  the  coronation  it  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the 
lord  great  chamberlain  of  England.  Hence  the  sovereign  gener- 
ally has  a  new  one  made  for  him.  The  other  robes  may  descend 
from  father  to  son.  George  V  made  an  innovation  by  donning 
the  pall  which  George  IV  had  worn  at  his  coronation.  It  is 
descrihed  as  a  magnificent  example  of  tlic  handloom  industry  of 
the  Spitalfields  weaver,  the  badges  being  woven  into  the  surface 
of  the  fabric  instead  of  being  applied  by  embroidery.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  fourth  George's  coronation^  the  lord  chamberlain 
waa  Peter  Robert  Burrell,  who  then  bore  the  title  of  Lord 
Gwydyr  and  later  succeeded  to  that  of  Baron  Willonghby 
d'Eresby.  At  the  time  of  the  fifth  George's  coronation  the 
mantle  had  passed  into  the  keeping  of  one  of  his  descendants,  the 
twenty-filth  Baron  d'Eresby.  Instigated  by  liis  American  wife, 
nee  Breese,  the  baron  plaoed  this  mantle  at  the  royal  disposal.  A 
persistent  rumor,  which  brought  some  dismay  to  respectable 
British  bosoms,  represented  that  the  pall  had  been  taken  for 
the  occasion  from  the  waxwork  effigy  of  King  George  IV  in  his 


Madame  Tnssand's  waxwork  show.  The  mistake  was  not  an 
unnatural  one.  That  King's  uniforms  and  official  costumes, 
and  all  the  coronation  robes  save  the  pall,  together  with  other 

personal  effects,  had  been  sold  at  auction  by  order  of  his  executors, 
at  Phillips's  auction  rooms  in  Bond  Street,  on  June  9,  1831, 
or  just  a  year  after  his  death.  The  coronation  robes  were  bought 
in  by  Madame  Tussaud  for  her  famous  museum  of  waxworks. 

Counterfeit.  The  first  counterfeit  "greenback"  in  tiie 
United  States  was  one  imitating  the  $10  issue  of  1862,  and  waa 
circulated  in  the  same  year.  The  forgers  were  members  of  the 
notorious  Johnson  family  whose  headquarters  were  at  Lawrence, 
Indiana.  Nobody  dreamed  of  forg^  at  that  early  period; 
greenbacks  themselves  were  unfamiliar;  and  the  stirring  events 
of  the  war  lartrely  diverted  people's  minds  from  business  matters. 
So  tlip  forgery  escaped  imrnrdiate  detection, 

Pete  McCartney  wa.<  the  financial  backer  of  the  Johnsons,  and 
after  the  plate  had  been  worked  the  Johnsons  attempted  to  unload 
McCartney.  His  suspicions  being  aroused,  he  stole  the  plate 
and  caused  it  to  be  electrotyped.  Then  he  returned  it  to  its  old 
biding  place.  The  electrotype  was  an  improvement  on  the  orig- 
inal, and  McCartney  worked  off  his  series  in  Indianapolis.  Over 
$100,000  of  the  spurious  stuff  was  readily  placed  in  circulation. 
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Meanwhile  the  Secret  Service  oliicers,  led  by  Major  Woods, 
bad  beea  apprised  of  the  coniiterfeit,  and  were  laying  for  the 
Johnsons  and  McCartney.  They  failed  to  track  the  latter  to  his 
rooms,  where  the  printing  was  going  on,  but  arrested  hini  at  the 
post  office.  In  company  with  the  Johnsons,  who  had  been  found 
at  Lawrence,  he  was  forwarded  under  strong  escort  to  the  mili- 
tary prison  at  Washington. 

While  the  train  was  crossing  the  nu)untains,  ^fcCartney, 
although  handcnircd  and  shackled  at  the  time,  managed  to  make 
his  escape,  and  in  two  weeks  he  had  returned  to  Indianapolis, 
secured  possession  of  his  electrotype,  and  disappeared.  It  cost 
the  govemment  many  thousands  of  dollars  before  the  oflScera 
again  laid  hands  on  him.  Meanwhile  the  Johnsons  succeeded 
in  making  terms.  They  escaped  prosecution  by  turning  up  the 
original  plate  and  giving  the  officers  certain  pointers  with  refers 
ence  to  other  offenders.  Neither  the  Johnsons  nor  the  govern- 
ment knew  until  lon^^  afterward  that  ^rcCartney  had  an  electro- 
type and  had  stolen  a  niarcli  on  his  former  associates. 

The  day  on  wliich  a  forged  note  was  first  presented  at  the 
Bank  of  England  forms  a  memorable  era  in  its  history.  For 
sixty-four  years  the  estahlishmeut  had  circulated  its  paper  with 
freedom;  and  during  this  period  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
imitate  it.  To  Bidhard  William  Yaughan,  a  Stafford  linen« 
draper,  belongs  the  melancholy  celebrity  of  having  led  the  van 
in  this  new  phase  of  crime,  in  the  year  1758.  The  records  of  his 
life  do  not  show  want,  beggary,  or  starvation  urging  him,  but  a 
simple  desire  to  seem  greater  than  he  was.  By  one  of  the  artists 
employed,  and  there  were  several  engaged  on  different  parts  of 
the  notes,  the  discovery  was  made.  The  criminal  had  filled  up  to 
the  number  of  twenty;  and  deposited  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached,  as  u  proof  of  his  wealth. 
There  is  no  calculating  how  much  longer  bank-notes  might  have 
been  free  from  imitation,  had  this  man  not  shown  with  what  ease 
they  might  be  counterfeited.  From  this  period  forged  notes 
beoime  common. 

Cow  Tree  or  Milk  Tree,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  whose  stem 
contains  a  milky  liit«'x.  '^riiis  flows  out  in  considerable  quantities 
when  a  notch  is  cut  in  tlie  tree. 

"Among  the  many  curious  i)henomena  which  presented  them- 
selves to  me  in  tlie  course  of  my  travels,"  says  Humboldt,  "I 
confess  there  were  few  by  which  my  imagination  was  so  power- 
fully affected  as  by  the  cow  tree.  On  the  parched  side  of  a  rock 
on  uie  mountain  of  Venezuela,  grows  a  tree  witii  dry  and  leatheir 
foliage,  its  large  woody  roots  scarcely  penetrating  into  the  grouno. 
For  several  months  in  the  year  its  leaves  are  not  moistened  by 
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a  shover;  its  bnmches  look  as  if  they  were  dead  and  withered; 
but  when  the  trunk  is  hored,  a  bland  and  nourishing  milk  flows 
from  it  It  is  at  sunrise  that  the  vegetahle  fountain  flows  moet 
freely.  At  that  time  the  hlack?  and  natives  are  seen  coming 
from  all  parts,  provided  with  lar;i:e  ])o\vls  to  receive  the  milk, 
which  grows  yellow  and  thickens  at  its  surface.  Some  empty 
their  vessels  on  the  spot,  while  others  carry  them  to  their  chil- 
dren. One  imagines  he  sees  the  family  of  a  shepherd  who  is  dis- 
tributing the  milk  of  his  flock.'* 

Crater  Lake  Park,  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  that  part 
of  Oregon  known  locally  as  the  Land  of  Burnt-Out  Fires.  It 
was  created  a  national  park -in  the  year  1002.  It  has  an  area 
of  2  49  miles,  and  its  eponymic  feature,  Crater  Lake  (the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano),  is  20  miles  in  circumference  and  2000 
feet  in  depth.  The  lake  and  the  huge  cliffs  that  surround  it 
present  the  appearance  of  a  great  ragged-rininied  basin,  with  an 
almost  sheer  descent  of  2000  feet  to  the  silent  waters. 

One  of  the  weird  features  of  Crater  Lake  is  that,  while  it  has 
an  altitude  of  6000  feet,  its  waters  are  said  never  to  freese, 
although  ice  forms  on  the  adjacent  Klamath  lakes,  which  are  at 
a  considerably  lower  altitude.  Again,  while  Crater  Lake  is 
always  open  water,  ducks  and  other  waterfowl  are  never  seen 
upon  its  bosom  during  Ihe  winter.  Gamy  trout,  however,  an 
plentiful. 

Cremation.  Probably  the  first  person  in  modern  England 
who  publicly  commended  the  practice  of  burning  the  body  after 
death  and  who  set  the  example  by  condemning  her  own  body  to 
the  flames  waa  Honoretta  Pratt  The  daughter  and  eventual 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Brookes,  of  York,  this  lady  married  John 
Pratt,  treasurer  of  Ireland* 

Robert  Pierpont,  Noim  and  Queries  (7th  series,  xii.  385), 
calls  attention  to  a  monument  in  St.  George's  burial  ground, 
Hanover  Square,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Pratt  From 
the  reverse  side  he  copied  this  inscription : 

''This  worthy  woman  believing  that  the  Vapours  arising 
from  graves  in  the  church  yards  of  populous  cities  must  prove 
hurtful  to  the  inhabitants  and  resolving  to  extend  to  future 
times  as  far  as  she  was  able  that  charity  and  benevolence  which 
distincpished  her  through  life  ordered  that  her  body  should  be 
bunt  m  hope  that  others  would  follow  the  example,  a  thing  too 
hastily  censured  by  those  who  did  not  inquire  the  motive." 

On  the  obverse  side  a  semi-obliterated  inscription  yielded 
the  date,  "20  September  1769."  This  was  doubtless  the  date 
of  the  lady's  death,  for  the  Annual  Respster  for  17G9,  under 
date,  26  September,  p.  133,.:6ay8:  ''  Last  night  the  will  of  Mrs. 
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Pratty  a  widow  lady,  who  died  at  her  house  in  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  was  punctually  fulfilled  by  the  burning  of  her 
body  to  ashes  in  her  grave  in  the  new  burying  ground  adjoining 

to  Tyburn  turnpike." 

The  cemetery  has  now  been  secularized.  Writing  in  Notes 
and  Queries  for  January  25,  1908,  Mr.  Arthur  Leveson-Gower 
says :  "  The  slabs  of  the  above-mentioned  monument  will  prob- 
ably be  still  found  lying  on  the  ground  under  the  wall  furthest 
from  the  chapel  attached  to  the  burial  ground ;  but  the  inscrip- 
tion IB  by  now,  in  all  probability,  completely  obliterated.^ 

Cricket.  The  national  game  of  England  was  in  mediaeval 
times  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  In  1477  Edward  lA^  forbade  the 
playing  of  "  cloish,  ragle,  half-bowU\  onckoboard  and  handy n  and 
handout."  The  latter  i.=  lield  to  be  the  primitive  form  of  cricket. 
"  Whoever,"  so  the  statute  continues,  "  shall  permit  these  games 
to  be  played  in  their  house  or  yard  is  punishable  with  three  years' 
imprisonment.  Those  who  play  at  any  of  the  games  are  to  be 
fined  ten  pounds  or  lie  in  jail  two  years.''  The  main  reason  for 
this  interdict  was  that  the  new  recreations  were  interfering  with 
tiie  cultivation  of  archery  (q*v.). 

The  early  history  of  cricket  is  involved  in  some  obscurity, 
but  it  is  certain  that  some  country  clubs  had  been  formed  before 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Old  prints  are  extant  showing 
the  players  in  knee-breeches  and  stockings,  holding  hats  with  a 
curved  projection  at  the  bottom  on  the  right-hand  side.  Evi- 
dently the  method  then  in  use  was  to  strike  the  ball  with  the 
bottom  of  the  bat, — a  method  probably  derived  from  hockey. 
Sussex  and  Kent  were  the  cradle  of  the  game.  Laborers  and 
artisans  welcomed  it  as  eagerly  as  did  the  gentry.  Games  took 
place  on  the  village  green,  and  the  clergyman  was  often  seen 
playing  with  his  parishioners  on  Sunday  afternoon.  This  waa 
before  Sunday  {q.v.)  was  misnamed  the  Sabbath.  The  game 
was  found  to  adapt  itself  to  contests  between  different  villages 
and  towns,  and  by  and  by  counties  entered  the  list.  As  soon  as 
games  occurred  at  a  distance,  it  was  found  that  men  who  lived 
by  their  work  must  be  paid.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
plaver,"  i,e.,  the  profosaionaL 

CricJcet  and  WomeiL  In  June,  1777,  a  cricket  matdi  was 
played  at  the  Oaks,  in  Surrey,  ''between  tiie  Countess  of  Derby 
and  sonie  other  ladies  of  qualify  and  fashion."  Among  the  spec- 
tators was  Lady  Derby's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
then  and  there  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Burrell,  **  prob- 
ably when  she  took  bat  in  band.  Then  her  Diana-like  air  com- 
municated an  irresistible  impression.  She  got  more  notches  in 
the  first  and  second  innings  than  any  lady  in  the  game."  So 
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Baya  the  Morning  Pogt  of  January  22, 1S78,  in  an  announcement 
of  the  duke's  engagement  to  Misa  Burrell. 

The  Public  Adverti$mr  of  July  29,  1768,  describes  a  cricket 
match  which  took  place  at  Ufdiam,  in  Wiltshire  on  Satu> 
day,  July  23,  between  eleven  married  and  eleven  single  women, 
for  a  plum-cake  and  a  barrel  of  ale,  "  which  was  won  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  latter/' 

A  still  earlier  game  between  female  teams  was  thus  announced 
in  the  General  Advertiser  of  Saturday,  July  11,  1747: 

"  On  Monday  next  will  certainly  be  played  in  the  Artillery 
Qroand,  London,  the  Match  at  Cridcet  so  long  expected  between 
the  Women  of  Charlton  and  Singleton,  in  Sussex,  against  the 
Women  of  Westdean  and  Chilgroye  in  the  same  County/' 

This  game,  it  would  seem,  was  a  very  rough  one,  for  the 
Fame  paper,  in  its  issue  for  the  succeeding  Wednesday,  states 
that,  "  on  Monday  last  in  playing  the  Women's  Cricket  Mateli 
the  Company  broke  in,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  game  to 
be  played  out ;  and  some  of  them  being  verv  much  frightened  and 
others  hurt,  it  could  not  be  finished  until  this  morning,  when 
at  nine  o'clock  they  will  finish  the  same,  hoping  the  company 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  indulge  them  in  not  walking  within  the 
Bing,  which  will  not  only  be  a  great  Pleasure  to  them,  but  a 
general  Satisfaction  to  the  Whole.''  The  result  of  this  appeal, 
however,  was  never  reported. 

Cricket  in  the  United  States.  Before  1 T47  cricket  had  been 
exported  to  America  from  its  British  home.  The  earliest  recorded 
games  took  place  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  City  near  what 
was  afterward  Fulton  Market.  The  Oazctle  and  Weekly  Post 
Boy  gave  an  account  of  a  game  played  there  on  May  1,  1751. 
The  contestants  were  eleven  London  men  and  eleven  New 
Yorkers.  The  latter  won,  making  80  and  86  to  their  opponents* 
43  and  37.  Boston  was  early  in  the  field  as  a  cricketing  centre. 
A  copy  of  the  by-laws  and  playing  rules  of  its  first  club,  dated 
!May  1,  1809,  are  yet  in  existence.  The  Young  America  Club,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  a  copy  of  "  The  Laws  of  Cricket,"  taken  over 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  first  club 
which  gained  any  permanent  foothold  was  the  Tnioii  Club,  of 
Philadelphia,  organized  by  a  few  Englishmen  aliout  1831  or 
1832.  The  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Young  America, 
three  of  the  leading  clubs  of  the  present  day,  were  the  first  native 
organizations.  They  date  their  existence  from  1854.  New  York 
had  an  organization  some  years  before  that,  but  it  was,  and 
still  is,  largely  composed  of  Englishmen.  On  October  22  and  23, 
1838,  there  was  a  match  between  New  York  and  Long  Island. 
Tiie  ^ew  York  men  won,  and  subsequently  organized  themselves 
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into  the  St  George  Cricket  Club.  Their  grounds  were  at  BroaA- 

way  and  Thirtieth  Street,  until  the  opening  of  Fifth  Avenue 
cut  their  field.  They  then  removed  to  the  Bed  House  at  One- 
Hiindred-and-Fifth  Strt-ot  near  Second  Avenue.  The  growth 
of  the  city  subsequently  compelled  them  to  move  again.  Their 
grounds  are  now  at  St.  George's,  on  Staten  Island.  They  have 
there  an  excellent  field,  which  affords  a  very  pretty  wicket,  and  ia 
also  used  for  lawn-tennia  tourneys. 

Outside  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  cricket  ia 

elayed  but  little  in  the  United  States,  save  along  the  Canadian 
Older,  where  base-ball  is  unknown.  In  Canada,  of  course,  the 
game  is  played  a  great  deal. 

The  first  international  contest  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  took  place  in  Xew  York  in  1853.  The  series  continued 
until  ISnO,  and  after  that  the  Civil  War  prevented  any  further 
contests  for  several  years.  The  United  States  won  five  and  lost 
two  games  of  the  series. 

Interesting  periods  in  the  history  of  cricket  in  America  are 
the  years  1859,  1868,  1873,  1879,  1881,  and  188S,  when  inter- 
national matches  were  played  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  first  English  eleven  which  visited  us  (1859)  waa 
composed  of  professionals,  under  the  leadership  of  George  Parr. 
They  won  with  ease  five  games  played  in  Montreal  and  Hamilton, 
Canada,  Hoboken,  Philadelphia,  and  Kochester. 

The  season  of  1879  was  made  notable  by  visits  of  teams  of 
the  most  prominent  professionals  and  amateurs  in  England  and 
Ireland.  On  May  7  and  8  Lord  Harris's  amateur  eleven,  while 
on  their  way  home  frrm  Australia,  easily  defeated  an  eleven 
chosen  from  the  clubs  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  an  eleven  of  English  professionals,  led  by 
Daft,  and  another  of  Irish  amateurs,  played  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  Irishmen  were  soundly  beaten  by  an  American 
eleven  in  P]iiladelj)bia.  Of  the  other  games,  each  of  the  visiting 
elevens  won  nine,  while  three  were  drawn.  Alfred  Shaw  t(M)k  a 
team  of  Engli.-ih  professionals  through  the  United  States  in 
October  1881,  on  their  way  to  Australia.  Three  of  the  five  games 
were  declared  drawn  on  account  of  the  weather.  In  the  game 
played  on  October  7,  8,  and  10,  at  Philadelphia,  the  strong- 
est eighteen  that  ever  took  the  field  in  America,  consisting  of 
seven  professionals  and  eleven  amateurs,  were  defeated  by  132 
runs.  A  second  Australian  team  returning  home  from  England 
played  against  eighteens  of  tlie  loading  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia clubs  in  Octol)pr  lSS-^\  and  won  easy  victories.  A  peculiar 
episode  in  cricketincf  nnnals  was  the  visit  of  eigbtepn  American 
base-ball  players  to  England  in  1874.  They  played  seven  cricket 
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g&mes,  and  won  biz,  the  other  being  drawn  on  account  of  raiii. 
Their  excellent  fielding  and  straight  bowling  astonished  English 
cricketers,  while  their  heavy  hitting  was  ahnost  equally 

surprising. 

The  records  of  individual  players  in  America  do  not  show 
nearly  so  many  remarkable  feats  as  those  of  English  players. 
Centuries,  or  individual  innings  of  one  hundred  runs  or  more, 
have  been  seldom  scored.  The  first  on  record,  and  for  many 
years  the  greatest,  was  made  on  October  8  and  4,  1844,  in  m 
match  between  the  Union  Club,  of  Philadelnhia,  and  the  St. 
George,  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  who  mectrified  America 
by  achieving  this  then  astonishing  feat  was  James  Turner,  of  the 
Union  Club.  He  succeeded  in  scoring  120  runs  against  excellent 
bowling.  One  of  the  bowlers  whom  he  faced  was  Samuel  Wright, 
the  father  of  Harry  and  George  Wright,  of  base-ball  fame. 
Turner's  score  stood  first  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
was,  however,  subsequently  surpassed.  The  largest  individual 
score  ever  made  in  America  (204  runs)  was  that  of  A.  Browning, 
of  the  Montreal  Club,  in  a  match  with  Ottawa,  on  Jiily  1, 1880. 
George  H.  Newhall,  one  of  a  family  famous  in  American  cricket- 
ing annals,  made  the  record  individual  score  in  the  United  States, 
on  July  1,  1880, — 180  runs,  not  out.  On  the  same  day  the 
Montreal  Club  scored  402  for  the  loss  of  nine  wickets,  the  largest 
total  ever  made  in  America.  In  a  game  between  the  Young 
America  and  Baltimore  Clubs,  the  former  made  357  runs  for  five 
wickets,  George  M.  and  D.  S.  Xewhall  carrying  out  their  bats 
after  scoring  159  runs  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  last  wicket. 
*  Croatan.  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  now  extinct,  once 
resident  in  Virginia.  The  word  acquired  a  strange  interest  in 
colonial  history.  The  first  English  colony,  sent  to  America  1^ 
Sir  Walter  KaJeigh,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
settled  on  Boanoke  Island  near  Albemarle  Sound  in  1587.  When 
provisions  grew  low,  Grenville  and  Governor  Whyte  returned  to 
England  for  supplies,  the  latter  loavin^r  behind  as  a  pledge  of  his 
return  his  little  granddaughter,  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  English 
child  born  in  America.  It  was  agreed,  that,  if  the  colonists 
abandoned  the  island  for  the  mainland,  they  should  cut  on  a  cer- 
tain pine  tree  the  Indian  name  of  the  place  to  which  they  had 
gone.  If  they  left  in  distress,  a  cross  was  to  be  cut  aboTe  the 
name.  Next  spring  the  goTemor  returned,  to  find  the  island 
deserted,  and  the  word  Croatan  "  carved  on  the  pine  tree,  but 
without  the  cross.  The  mainland  was  searched  far  and  near,  and 
at  last  they  found  a  tribe  who  bore  the  strange  name,  but  who 
were  peacable  and  friendly  and  knew  nothing  of  the  lost  colon- 
ists. No  trace  of  the  latter  was  ever  discovered.  Mrs.  Margaret 
\7 
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J.  Preston  has  made  this  story  the  suhject  of  a  ballad,  ''The 
Mygteiy  of  Croatan/' 

Crocodile.  This  reptile  has  always  exercised  a  weird  fas- 
cination over  men,  with  the  result  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
worshipped  it  while  living  and  mummified  it  when  dead,  and 
naturalists  and  travellers  have  told  and  repeated  all  manner  of 
anecdotes  and  fables  concerning  it. 

It  is  probably  the  crocodile,  and  not  the  whale,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  under  the  name  of  "  leviathan in  Job,  and  under  that 
of  "  Than     (translated    dragon      in  Ezekiel  xxix,  3,  4 

Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt, — ^the 
great  dragon  that  Ueth  in  the  midst  of  his  ri?er8,  which  hath  said. 
Sly  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself;  but  I  will' 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to 
stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring  thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of 
thy  rivers,  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy 
scales." 

Here  we  liavo  a  clear  allusion  to  tlic  mode  of  taking  the 
crocodile  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  ])ractised  by  the 
early  Egyptians:  When  the  fisherman  has  baited  the  hook  witli 
the  chine  of  a  pig,  he  lets  it  down  into  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and,  holding  a  young  live  pig  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  beats  it 
The  crocodile,  hearing  the  noise,  goes  in  its  direction,  and,  meet- 
ing with  the  chine,  swallows  it,  but  the  men  draw  it  to  land. 
When  it  is  drawn  out  on  shore,  the  sportsman  first  of  all  plasters 
its  eyes  with  mud,  and,  having  done  this,  afterwards  manages 
very  easily.'* 

Pliny  tell.s  us  that  in  tlie  land  of  the  Tentyris  it  was  the  hahif 
of  the  natives  to  spring  on  the  backs  of  crocodiles  and  in  that 
position  to  subdue  them.  Yet  Charles  Waterton,  the  eccentric 
English  naturalist,  met  with  a  storm  of  ridicule  when,  in  his 
**  Wanderings,''  he  claimed  to  have  subdued  a  crocodile  in  exactly 
this  fashion.  The  Indians  had  caught  him  by  means  of  a  hook 
in  the  river  Eeseqnibo  and  pulled  hSun  within  two  yards  of  the 
Englishman. 

"  I  paw  he  was  in  a  state  of  fear  and  perturbation.  1  in- 
stantly dropped  the  mast,  sprang  up  and  jumped  on  his  back, 
turiiiiio:  half  round  as  I  vaulted,  so  that  1  gained  my  seat  with 
niy  face  in  a  right  position.  1  immediately  seized  his  forelegs, 
and  by  main  force  twisted  them  on  his  back,  thus  they  served  me 
for  a  bridle.'' 

T.  P.  O'Connor,  moreover,  assures  us  that  Sir  Bichard  Burton 
once  managed  to  muzzle  a  crocodile  with  a  lasso,  to  jump  upon 
his  back,  and  snatch  the  fearful  joy  of  an  erratic  ride  upon  him. 
On  another  occasion,  Sir  Bichard  and  a  friend  of  his,  Lieutenant 
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Bemford,  visiting  the  once  sacred  Crocodile  Preserve  near 
Karachi,  noticed  Siat  these  reptiles  and  certain  islets  of  reeds 
happened  to  make  an  almost  oontinnons  bridge  across  the  tank. 

"  By  George ! "  cried  Beiesford ;  "  I  believe  I  could  cross  on  their 
backs! "  and  before  a  word  could  bo  said  to  dissuade  him  liom 
the  mad  attempt  he  had  started.  He  surcoeded  in  hopping  from 
one  crocodile  to  another,  before  it  had  time  to  move  or  dive,  and 
arrived  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  tank,  to  the  stupefaction  of  the 
spectators. 

A  story  that  was  universally  accepted  in  the  middle  ages 
gave  rise  to  the  mrmmxm  crocodile's  tears. 

Sir  John  Mandeville  says,  In  many  places  of  Inde  are  many 
croeodilee — ^that  is  a  manner  of  a  long  serpent  These  serpento 

slay  men  and  eat  them  weeping.'^  Topsell  also  writes,  "  There 
are  not  many  brute  beasts  that  can  weep,  but  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  crocodile  that,  to  get  a  man  within  his  danger,  he  will  sob, 
sigh,  and  weep  as  though  he  were  in  extremity,  but  suddenly  he 
destroyeth  him.  Others  say  that  the  crocodile  weepeth  after  he 
hath  devoured  a  man." 

Both  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  notice  this  fable;  the  former 
says 

The  moamfttl  erooodile 
With  manow  soates  relenting  poeeengen; 

While  the  latter,  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  has  a  passage  too  long 
to  qnote.  (See  Walsh,  Handy-hock  of  Literary  Curiosities,  s,v.). 

And  yet  this  myth  is  not  all  a  myth.  According  to  Lindsay 
Johhson,  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  of  London,  crocodiles  do  cry. 
They  shed  copious  tears,  but  not  outwardly  from  the  eyes.  The 
tears  run  down  into  the  throat  and  mouth;  so,  after  all,  the 
story  about  crocodile's  tears  is  not  without  foundation,  for  the 
animal  cries,  not  from  emotion,  but  to  lubricate  its  food. 

Still  another  myth  is  noted  and  delightfully  commented  upon 
by  Edward  Topsell :  Sane  have  written  that  the  crocodile  run- 
neth away  from  a  man  if  he  wink  with  his  left  eye,  and  look 
steadfastly  upon  him  with  his  right  eye;  but  if  this  be  true,  it 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  virtue  of  the  right  eye,  but  only  to 
the  rareness  of  sight  which  is  conspicuous  to  the^ serpent  from 
one  eye." 

Crocodile  Bird.  There  is  a  curious  story  about  a  bird  which 
tends  upon  the  crocodile.  In  its  original  simplicity  it  was  told 
by  Herodotus  and  in  this  form  has  been  confirmed  by  modem  in- 
vmgatora.  But  meanwhile  it  bad  grown  to  such  monstrous  and 
incredible  proportions  that  the  whole  stoiy  had  come  to  be 
doubted.  Herodotus,  after  stating  that  all  other  birds  and  beasts 
avoid  the  ciooodile,  adds  that  he  ia  at  ^  peace  with  the  trochilus> 
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because  he  receives  benefit  from  that  bird.  For,  when  the  croco- 
dile gpta  out  of  the  water  on  land,  and  then  opons  its  jaws,  which 
it  does  most  commonly  towards  the  west,  the  trochilus  enters  its 
mouth  and  swallows  the  leeches  which  infest  it.  The  crocodile 
is  BO  well  pleased  with  this  service  that  it  never  hurts  the 
trochilus." 

Pliny  amplified  and  diatorted  the  stoiy  in  a  remarkable 
faahion.  Thia  ia  how  it  appeara  in  Holland'a  tranalation : 

When  he  [the  croc(»dile]  hath  filled  hia  belly  with  fiahea, 
he  lieth  to  aleep  upon  the  aanda  in  the  shore :  and  for  that  he  is 
a  great  and  greed  ie  devourer,  aomewhat  of  the  meat  sticketh 
evermore  between  his  tcrth,  in  regard  whereof  comcth  the  wren, 
a  little  bird  called  tiiere  Trorhilos,  and  the  kin;;  of  birds  in  Italy; 
and  she  for  her  victual's  sake  hoppeth  iirst  about  his  mouth, 
falleth  to  pecking  or  picking  it  with  her  little  neb  or  bill,  and 
80  forward  to  the  teeth  which  she  cleanseth  and  all  to  make  him 
gape.  •Then  getteth  ahe  within  hia  mouth,  whidi  he  openeth 
the  wider,  bv  leaaon  that  he  takcth  so  ^eat  delight  in  thia  her 
scraping  and  acouring  of  his  teeth  and  jawa.  Now,  when  he  ia 
lulled  as  it  were  fast  asleep  with  thia  pleasure  and  contentment  of 
his;  the  rat  of  India,  or  ichneumon,  spieth  his  vantage,  and  seeing 
him  lie  thus  broad  ^apinj^,  whippcth  into  his  mouth  and  shooteth 
himself  down  his  throat  as  quick  as  an  arrow,  and  then  gnaweth 
his  bowels,  eating  an  hole  through  liis  belly  and  ho  killeth  liim.'' 

Edward  To])pc11,  in  his  great  Historic  of  Serpents"  (Lon- 
don, 1608),  repeats  this  story,  enlarging  and  gloating  over  the 
misery  of  the  unfortunate  reptile.  After  the  iehneumon'a  attack, 
he  telle  ua,  the  crocodile  tumbleth  to  and  fro,  sighing  and  weep- 
ing, now  in  the  depth  of  water,  now  on  the  land,  never  resting 
till  atrength  of  nature  f aileth.  For  the  inoesaant  gnawing  of  the 
ichneumon  so  provoketh  her  to  seek  her  rest,  in  the  unrest  of 
every  part,  herbe,  element,  throwes,  throbs,  rowlings,  tossings, 
mournings;  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  enemy  within  her  breatheth 
through  her  breath,  and  sporteth  herself  in  the  consumption  of 
those  vital  parts,  which  waste  and  wear  away  by  yielding  to 
impracticable  teeth,  one  after  the  other,  till  she  that  crept  in  by 
at^th  at  the  mouth,  like  a  puny  thief,  come  out  at  the  belly 
like  a  conqueror  through  a  paaaage  opened  by  her  own  labor  and 
industry." 

In  tne  Ibis  for  May,  1893,  J.  M.  Cook  narrates  a  personal  ex- 
perience during  the  year  1876.  He  and  his  brother-in-law,  hearing 

the  natives  speak  about  the  curious  habits  of  the  crocodile  birds, 
determined  to  watch  them.  "  For  this  purpose,  during  the  dark 
hours,  we  had  a  small  pit  dug  on  the  western  side  of  a  large 
sand-bank,  and  about  the  peep  of  day  the  following  morning  we 
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eni-conced  ourselves  in  the  pit.  We  watched  patiently  until  about 
noon,  when  two  large  crocodiles  came  out  of  tiie  water  on  to  the 
bank,  and  apparently  were  floon  asleep.  Several  crocodile  birds 
conunenced  flitting  over  tbem,  and  tiirough  onr  field-glasses  we 
watched  one  bird,  and  saw  it  deliberately  go  up  to  a  crocodile, 
apparently  asleep,  which  opened  its  jaws.  The  bird  hopped  In 
and  the  crocodile  closed  its  jaws.  In  what  appeared  to  be  a  very 
short  time,  probably  not  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  the  crocodile 
opened  its  jaws,  and  wo  saw  the  crocodile  bird  go  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  As  the  sand-bank  was,  I  should  say,  at  least  half  a 
mile  across,  and  the  bird's  back  was  turned  towards  us,  we  could 
not  see  whether  it  vomited  in  the  water  or  drank;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  seconds  it  returned  to  the  crocodile,  which  opened 
its  mouth  again,  and  the  bird  again  entered,  llie  mouth  was 
closed,  and  in  a  short  time  was  opened  again  for  the  bird  to 
come  out,  and  the  same  operation  was  repeated  at  the  river  bank. 
We  saw  the  same  bird  enter  the  crocodile's  mouth  three  times,  and 
on  three  occasions  run  to  the  water  to  cither  vomit  or  drink." 

Eventually  Mr.  Cook  shot  two  of  the  birds,  which  he  later 
identified  as  the  spur-winged  plover. 

To  this  account  the  editor  of  the  Ihis  adds  a  note,  in  which 
he  says  that  "  the  story  is  universally  believed  on  the  Nile,  but, 
80  far  as  we  know,  is  not  confirmed  by  eye-witnesses  since  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  and  JSlian.*' 

Here  the  editor  is  wrong.  Many  mediaeval  and  modem 
writers  have  repeated  the  story  first  told  by  Herodotus.  Giovanni 
Leone,  an  author  and  traveller  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  later 
fifteenth  and  earlier  sixteenth  century, — i.e.,  at  least  1300  years 
after  ^'Elian, — tells  it  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  hard  to  believe  * 
that  he  was  not  speaking  from  personal  observation. 

Again,  Paul  Lucas,  who  wrote  in  1719,  distinctly  says  that 
he  saw,  close  to  his  boat,  some  birds  like  "  a  lapwing,  and  near  it 
in  bigness/'  which  went  **  into  the  crocodiles'  moutbuB  or  throats, 
and,  after  they  had  stayed  a  little  while,  the  crocodiles  shut  their 
mouths,  and  opened  it  again  soon  after  to  let  them  go  out.'* 
He  was  told  by  the  people  that  these  birds  "  feed  themselves  on 
what  remains  Letween  tliis  animal's  teeth  by  pickin^^  them ;  and, 
as  they  have  a  kind  of  spur  or  very  sharp  thorn  in  the  tops  of 
their  wings,  they  })rick  tlie  crotodile  and  torment  him  when  he 
has  shut  his  mouth,  till  he  o|)ens  it  again  and  lets  them  out; 
and  thus  they  secure  themselves  from  tlie  danger  they  were  in." 

Confirmation  of  another  part  of  Herodotus's  story  is  added  by 
Bobert  Cunon  in  ^  A  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant '' 
(London,  1849).  He  tells  how  he  had  on  one  occasion  stalked 
a  large  crocodile,  and  was  on  the  point  of  firing  at  it,  when  he 
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saw  that  it  was  attended  by  a  bird  called  a  acsac^  which  ia  «fl 
the  plover  apeciea,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  aa  large  as  a  smaBl 
pigeon.  The  bird  was  walking  up  and  down  dose  to  the  croco-l 
dile^s  noae.  ^  Snddenly  it  saw  me,''  aays  Canon,  ^and,  liiateadl 
of  flying  away,  jumped  up  about  a  foot  from  the  ground^  scream-  I 
ing  ^Zicsac!  riczac!'  and  dashed  itself  against  the  crcxxidile's  1 
face  two  or  three  timea.^   Thereupon  the  crocodile,  aroused  to  I 
its  danger,  jumped  up  and  dashed  into  the  water  and  disappeared,  j 
**The  ziczac,  proud  apparently  of  having  saved  his  friend,  re-  I 
mained  walking  up  and  down,  uttering  his  cry,  as  I  thought,  with  < 
an  exulting  voice,  and  standing  every  now  and  then  on  the  tip^ 
of  his  toea  in  a  conceited  manner."  He  concludes  by  saying  that 
he  felt  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  game  in  having 
witnessed  a  circimiRtance  the  truth  of  which  has  been  disputed  by 
aeveral  writers  on  natural  history  (p-  150).  I 

Can  it  he  that,  after  all,  the  Egyptians  have  been  right 
through  all  these  ages,  and  that  they  have  more  real  knovvIetJge 
of  the  habits  of  the  birds  inhabiting  their  own  country  than 
modern  ornithologists  are  inclined  to  allow? 

In  the  same  way  we  find  the  utmost  harmony  existing  be- 
tween sheep  and  cattle  and  starlings,  which  perch  upon  their 
backs  and  relieve  them  of  the  insect  larva?  deposited  in  tlieir 
skins.  So  the  rhinoceros  bird  is  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus,  relieving  them  of  insect  pests  and 
by  its  watchful  vigilance  proving  a  valuable  sentinel.  Gordon 
Gumming  has  described  how  his  sport  was  spoiled  by  the  bird, 
in  the  same  way  as  Curzon's  was  spoiled  by  the  impertinent 
ncsac. 

Croquet,  a  lawn  game,  a  modification  of  the  old  game  of 
pall-mall  (q»v>),  which  sprang  into  sudden  popularity  in.  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteoitn  century.  Pall-mall^  the  great  game 
under  Charles  II  and  with  his  obsequious  courtiers^  virtually  died 
out  of  England  with  the  death  of  that  monarch,  though  it  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  France.  About  I860,  however,  a  game  called 
crolds  sprang  up  in  Ireland,  which  conserved  though  it  modified 
some  of  the  features  of  the  older  pastime,  especially  that  of 
'^cracking"  a  ball  through  a  hoop  with  a  mallet.  The  reaem- 
blance  between  the  mallet  of  pall-mall  and  the  mallet  of  croquet, 
which  is  the  final  form  of  the  Irish  resuscitation,  is  too  complete 
to  be  ignored.  There  are  now  a  pair  of  mallets  used  in  the  rei^ 
of  the  Stuarts  which,  according  to  John  Timbs,  were  found  in 
1854  in  the  house  of  one  B.  L.  Vulliamy,  Pall  Mall,  in  a  box. 
These  contained  four  pairs  of  the  mailles  or  mallets  and  one  ball, 
such  as  were  formerly  used  for  playing  the  game  of  pall-mall  in 
the  Mall  of  St.  James's  Park.  Each  maille  was  4  feet  long  and 
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•  made  of  lance-wood;  the  head  slightly  curved,  measuring  out- 
wardly inches,  the  inner  curve  heaig  indies.  Tm  ball 
was  of  box-wood  2^  inches  in  diameter. 

Croquet  itself  has  some  resemblances  to  pall-mall,  though 
played  with  more  balls  and  more  hoops.  It  is  said  that  the 
game  was  brought  to  Ireland  from  the  south  of  France,  and  was 
first  played  on  Lord  Lonsdale's  lawn  in  1852.  It  came  to 
England  about  18.)6,  and  pomi  ])ocanie  popular,  especially  as  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  aristocratie  classes.  The  demand  at  last 
became  great  enough  to  induce  a  toy-maker  named  Jaques  to 
manufacture  croquet  sets  sufficiently  cheap  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  masses.  Toward  the  end  of  1863,  Captain  Mayne 
Beid  issued  a  manual  of  croquet,  containing  129  rules — most 
of  them  contradicting  the  more  modest  regulations  of  Jaques. 
A  third  champion  jumped  into  the  ring  in  the  person  of 
Eoutlerlge,  the  publisher,  who  included  among  his  six-penny 
hand-books  a  primer  of  croquet  with  many  new  rulings.  Con- 
fusion became  worse  confounded  when  innovations  on  the  im- 
plements became  the  order  of  the  day.  One  nobleman  had  leather 
bu£fets  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  mallets;  another  altered  the 
shape  of  the  hoops*,  another  the  color  of  the  balls.  Still  another, 
thinking  it  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  be  fettered  with  rules, 
had  a  third  set  drawn  up  for  his  own  especial  use.  This  work  he 
entrusted  to  a  lady,  who  incontinently  appropriated  the  larger 
part  of  Captain  Keid's  manual  and  Uien  produced  her  treatise 
as  the  Rules  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  professional  author  soon 
instructed  the  amateur  in  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of  copyright, 
in  return  for  which  lessons  the  noble  pupil  paid  the  sum  of 
£100,  with  costs. 

Crow.  In  the  popular  mythologies  of  man^  countries  the 
crow  is  said  to  have  been  originally  created  white  and  to  have 
fallen  from  its  albino  purity  through  personal  or  vicarious  tres- 
pass. The  Mahometans  say  that  it  betrayed,  by  an  ill-timed  caw, 
the  hiding-place  of  the  prophet,  who  cursed  it  and  it  turned 
black.  Tvong  before  Mahomet — in  the  most  ancient,  indeed,  of 
the  Vedas — the  original  sin  of  tlie  crows  is  said  to  be  that  of 
carrying  abroad  the  secrets  of  ihi'  coimcils  of  the  gods,  whereupon 
Indra  *^  hurled  them  down  through  all  the  hundred  stories  of  his 
heaven.'* 

According  to  Roman  mythology,  it  owes  its  black  plumage  to 
.^sculapius,  for  his  mother,  the  n}  niph  Coronis,  had  a  quanel 
with  his  father,  Apollo,  who  so  far  lost  his  temper — ^probably 
he  had  the  worst  of  the  argument — as  to  kill  the  unfortunate 
nymph  upon  the  spot.  Apollo  had  the  grace  to  mourn  his  rash 
act»  and  he  determined  that  the  crow  should  mourn,  too,  and 
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po  he  changed  its  wliite  feathers  into  bhick,  and  the  crow  was 
made  to  "  put  on  sullen  hlaok  iiu'ontinent/* 

In  Norway  tliere  is  a  Hill  of  Bad  Spirits  where  the  souls  of 
wicked  men  fly  about  in  the  likeness  of  crows.  In  Sweden  a 
similar  spot  is  known  as  the  Place  of  Crows  and  Devils.  Thibet 
possesses  an  Evil  City  of  Crows.  All  the  schoolmen  agree  that 
thej  are  actually  imps.  Among  pagan  authors,  Pliny  called 
the  crow  a  bird  of  ill-omened  garrulity,  whose  conversation  was 
especially  ominous  at  the  summer  solstice.  The  appearance  of  a 
flock  of  crows  above  the  heads  of  an  army  or  to  the  left  of  the 
camps  would  alarm  the  bravost  soldiers  of  antiquity,  as  it  pre- 
saged coming  defeat.   Shakespeare's  Cassius  says: 

Ravens,  crows,  and  kites 
FI7  o'er  our  heads  aud  downward  look  on  us 
As  we  were  sickly  prey;  these  sliadowe  teem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

The  cawing  of  a  crow  has  always  been  held  to  bode  e?iL 
Thus,  Butler,  in  "  Hudibras,"  asks : 

Is  it  not  om'nouB  in  all  countries 

When  crows  and  ravens  croak  upon  trees? 

The  children  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  have  no  friendly 
feeling  for  this  bird,  as  is  evidenoed  by  this  rhyme : 

Crow,  crow,  get  out  of  my  eight. 
Or  else  I'll  eat  thy  liver  and  lights. 

Tet  the  crow  is  not  always  a  messenger  of  evil.  Much  de» 
pends  upon  the  exact  number  of  crows  that  you  see.  A  modem 
proverb  says,  "One  is  lucky,  two  is  unluoky,  tliroo  is  health, 
four  is  wealth,  live  sit-kncss,  mid  six  death.'"  In  ancient  times, 
however,  a  single  crow  was  unlucky,  while  a  pair  of  them  boded 
good.  If  a  crow  appeared  at  a  (ireek  wedding,  the  guests  would 
cry,  "  Maiden,  scare  away  thy  crow,"  for  should  it  remain  in 
sight  a  divorce  would  surely  follow.  Per  contra,  two  crows  saved 
Alexander  the  Great  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  year  1147  another  pair 
brought  succor  to  Alonzo  01  Spain.  One  perched  on  the  prow, 
the  other  on  the  stem  of  his  ship,  pointed  the  prow  of  the  royal 
barque  into  port.  To  find  a  dead  crow  was  anciently  considered 
a  lucky  omen,  portending  length  of  life  to  the  finder. 

Crown  Inn,  Oxford,  directly  in  the  road  from  Lond<Hi  to 
Stratford.  Aubrey,  who  lived  near  enough  to  Elizabethan  days 
to  be  an  authority  on  such  matters,  relates  the  traditionary 
gossip  that  Shakespeare  ''was  wont  to  go  into  Warwickshire 
once  a  year,  and  did  commonly  lye  at  the  Crowne  Tavern,  in 
Oxford,  where  he  was  exceedingly  respected.''   The  house,  in 
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Shakespeare^s  time,  was  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Avenant,  the 
supposititious  fatlier  and  the  indubitable  mother  of  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  the  poet.  Shakespeare,  however,  is  said  to  have  been 
both  his  godfather  and  his  father.  **  Now,  Sir  William  would 
sometimeB,  when  he  was  a-plensant  over  a  glass  of  wine^  with  his 
most  intimate  friends,  say  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  wrote 
with  the  very  spirit  that  Shakesjjeare  wrote  with,  and  was  con- 
tented enough  to  be  thought  his  son."  Mrs.  D'Avenant  was  a 
landlady  of  very  light  report;  but  "  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
of  a  very  good  wit,  and  of  conversation  extremely  agreeable;" 
and  her  husband  was  "  a  very  grave  and  discreet  citizen,"  who 
looked  better  after  his  tjuests  than  the  conduct  of  his  wife.  The 
tradition  which  Aubrey  preserves  docs  not  rest  solely,  however, 
on  his  authority.  "  That  notion/'  said  Pope  to  Spence,  "  of  Sir 
William  D'Avenant  being  more  than  a  poetical  child  only  of 
Shakespear(%  was  common  in  town;  and  Sir  William  himself 
seemed  fond  of  having  it  taken  for  truth." 

Dates,  which  upset  so  many  traditions,  are  in  favor  of  the 
D'Avenant  legend.  The  future  poet  laureate  and  author  of 
"  Gondibert*  was  baptized  in  St.  Martirrs  Church,  Oxford,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  lGt)5-(),  and  Shakespeare  died  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1616.  The  latter's  route  from  London  to  Oxford  was  by  way  of 
TJxbridge  (famous  for  a  treaty  to  no  good  purpose),  by  Beacons- 
field  (the  birthplace  and  property  of  Waller)  on  to  East  Wick- 
ham,  Stokingchurch,  Thetisford,  Whatley,  and  Ozfoid.  At 
Oxford  he  passed  a  niglit:  he  would  then  go  on  by  the  way  of 
Woodstock,  Enstone,  and  Shipstone,  over  the  Avon,  by  Clopton's 
bridge,  to  his  native  Stratford.  On  liis  right  lay  Charlecote, 
on  his  left  the  ('olletriate  church  of  Stratford,  while  before  him 
was  Henley  Strutt  (leadin;^'  to  Henley  in  Arden),  the  meadows 
about  Tngon,  his  mother's  pro|x;rty,  the  woods  of  Welcombe,  and 
the  little  hamlet  or  village  of  Shottery. 

Cuba.  This  is  not  a  Spanish  word,  though  it  sounds  and 
looks  like  one.  We  haye  it  on  the  authority  of  the  U.  S.  Board 
on  Geographic  Names  that  it  is  the  name  by  which  the  island 
was  known  to  the  Lucayan  Indians  who  were  with  Columbus 
when  he  first  saw  it ;  but  what  the  word  conyeyed  to  them  does  not 
seem  to  be  known  nowadays. 

One  of  the  villar;es  or  "  cities  "  on  the  island  was  called  by 
them  "  Cubanacan,"  and  Columbus,  still  supposing  himself  to 
be  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  imagined  from  the  similarity  of  the 
names  that  this  must-  be  a  city  of  "  Kublai  Khan,-'  the  Tartar 
sovereign  celebrated  by  Marco  Polo. 

The  suryiyal  of  this  original  name  at  this  date  is  the  more 
remarkable,  m  the  island  has  been  baptized  and  rebaptiaed  many 
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times  since  its  European  discovery.  Cohnnbus  first  called  it 
Juana,  in  honor  of  Prince  John,  the  son  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  After  Ferdinand's  death  it  was  called,  in  his  memory, 
Ferdinandina.  Subsequently  this  name  was  changed  to  Santiago, 
after  St.  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain ;  and  still  later  it  was 
named  Ave  Maria^  In  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Cuckoo.  Is  it  owing  to  the  simpler,  kindlier,  purer  atmos- 
phere of  democracy  that  the  American  cuckoo  is  superior  to  his 
kin  across  the  sea,  especially  his  British  kin  ?  Mr.  Alexander  H. 
Japp,  the  historionrrapher  of  the  foreign  bird  ("  Our  Common 
Cuckoo,"  rx)ndon,  1900),  concedes  the  fact,  but  is  at  some  pains 
to  discover  other  reasons. 

To  begin  with,  in  England  the  males  grcatlv  outnumber  the 
females.  Some  naturalists  put  the  proportions  at  twenty  to  one. 
This  saps  all  pretence  of  virtue.  The  domesticities  count  for  as 
mnch  among  the  citizens  of  the  air  as  among  us  poor  plmneless 
ephemerals. 

Look  at  the  bullfinch,  for  example.  He  is  the  most  exem- 
plary of  birds,  true  to  his  wife,  tender  to  his  children,  loyal 
even  to  a  human  friend.  Now,  the  bullfinch  mates  for  life. 
The  cuckoo  has  not  the  decency  to  stick  to  his  wife  for  even  a 
season.  Nor  does  she  exact  it.  She  is  worse  than  he.  She 
spends  the  spring  and  summer  in  flirting  with  a  succession  of 
males,  laying  eggs  with  indecent  and  reckless  frequency  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June. 

A  lady  Dullfinch,  knowing  that  she  will  have  to  feed  and 
nurse  her  offspring,  takes  care  that  they  shall  not  number  more 
tiian  four  or  five. 

A  lady  cuckoo — of  course  the  term  "lady"  is  here  used  in 

merest  irony — a  she  cuckoo,  then,  doesn't  care.  Not  even  will  she 

go  to  the  trouble  of  building  a  nest.    She  simply  lays  an  egg 

under  a  hedge,  and  then  flies  with  it  in  her  mouth  to  the  first 

nest  that  comes  handy.    It  may  be  a  wren's  nest;  it  may  be  a 

hedge-sparrow's.   She  has  no  choice. 

The  hedge-Bparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  bo  long 
That  it  had  Its  hiad  bit  olT  iiy  its  yonng. 

SiiAincspKAac. 

From  parentage  so  careless  and  so  disreputable^  what  indeed 

could  one  expect  in  the  progeny  ?  But  the  young  cuckoo  is  inter- 
estintj.  even  if  he  be  wicked.  As  soon  as  he  is  out  of  his  shell,  tJie 
naked,  feeble,  sprawling  youngster  proceeds  to  shoulder  his  foster- 
brethren,  hatched  and  unhatched,  out  of  the  home  that  is  legiti- 
mately theirs.  Nature,  the  jade,  comes  to  his  assistance.  Not 
only  has  she  given  the  fledgling  great  strength  of  shoulder  and 
wing-stump,  but  she  hollows  out  his  back  behind  the  shoulder, 
forming  a  sort  of  shovel  that  handily  lifts  up  whatever  it  once 
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Booeeeds  in  getting  under.  This  hollow  disappears  when  the  hird 
is  about  twelve  days  old  and  has  secured  the  nest  all  to  itself. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  nature  arms  the  ingrate  with  full  resources 
to  exercise  its  instinct  of  self-preservation  ?  But  why  has  not  the 
same  agency  developed  among  birds  thus  liable  to  be  duped  some 
counteracting  instinct?  Mr.  Bomanes  has  come  forward  with 
a  very  plausible  suggestion. 

The  deposition  of  a  })araRitic  egg  is  comparatively  a  rare 
event  in  the  history  of  most  birds,  and,  therefore,  is  unlikely  to 
prompt  the  development  of  a  special  instinct  to  meet  it. 

THiateTer  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  mother 
aoqniesoes  in  the  murder  of  her  legitimate  brood,  and  IsYisbes 
her  affection  upon  the  blood-stained  usurper.  A  wren,  so  we  are 
told,  will  frequently  stanre  herself  to  overfeed  her  monstrous 
foster-child. 

A  still  more  startling  accusation  is  sometimes  brought  against 
the  female  cuckoo.  It  is  charged  that  she  has  the  cunning,  and 
eke  the  ability,  to  change  the  color  of  her  own  egg  in  mimicry 
of  those  among  whom  she  purposes  to  deposit  it.  In  fairness  it 
must  be  allowed,  however,  that  this  charge  has  not  been  proved. 

Not  only  Mr.  Japp,  but  other  ornithologists,  concede  that 
the  American  cuckoos  are  less  depraved  than  tiie  English.  They 
build  a  rough  nest,  lay  four  or  five  eggs,  and  tend  their  offspring 
until  full  fledged.  Nevertheless,  a  lurking  suspicion  is  insinuated 
by  the  British  authorities,  that,  whenever  the  American  cuckoo 
exceeds  the  fifth  egg  in  a  season,  s!ie  distributes  the  super- 
numeraries in  her  neighbor's  nests,  after  the  bad  old  transatlantic 
fashion. 

Savs  Mr.  Japp :  "  Evidence  accumulates  year  by  year  to  prove 
tiiat  m  diaracter  of  the  American  cuckoo,  if  once  as  good  as 
painted,  is  deteriorating  from  the  high  standard  ornithologists  of 
old  were  found  to  give  it.  They  are  no  longer  the  *  unqualifiedly 
I  '  well-behaved  parents  *  of  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  nor  do  they  *  faith- 
fully incubate  all  their  delicate  sea-green  eggs,'  as  Professor  A. 
Newton  has  it." 

Thus  has  the  decline  from  the  Jeffersonian  simplicity  of  our 
forefathers  influenced  even  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

The  reckless  and  erratic  habits  of  the  light-hearted  rover  have 
enveloped  him  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.  Even  plilegmatic 
rustics  have  always  appreciated  him.  In  England  in  the  good 
old  days  he  used  to  be  honored  as  the  incarnate  spirit  of  song 
amon^  the  Penates  of  every  rural  homestead.  The  cuckoo  clock, 
with  its  eternal  and  monotonous  chime,  stood  enshrined  in  the 
passage  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  No  sooner  had  he  made 
his  April  appearance  than  all  the  village  urchins  were  imitating 
his  note,  which  indeed  needs  nothing  of  the  vocal  versatility  of 
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the  mocking-bird.  For,  as  Paganini  made  liis  reputaticm  on  t 
tingle  string,  so  the  character  of  the  cuckooes  performance  ii 
severe  simplicity.  That  he  is  the  most  self-satisfied  of  all  mnsi- 
cians  is  self-evident.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that,  as  he  pleatm 
himself,  so  he  always  holds  his  audience  spellbound.  Kven  when 
he  breaks  into  a  concert  of  real  singers,  the  first  impulse  to  torn 
him  out  melts  into  welcome  from  his  fellow-choristers. 

Cumberland's  Bowlder  Stone,  a  notable  landmark  on 
Dnimmossie  Moor  in  Scotland.    This  is  the  rock  on  which 
William  Augustus — Duke  of  Cumberland  and  generalissimo  of 
the  forces  of  his  fatlier,  George  III — ate  his  breakfast  on  the 
morning  of  April  16,  1746.    Here  also,  later  in  the  day,  the 
duel  between  tartan  and  scarlet,  claymore  and  cannon,  beinpr 
over  and  the  Jacobite  cause  in  Great  Britain  forever  ruined,  the 
victorious  duke  is  said  to  have  written  an  order  to  give  no  quarter 
upon  a  certain  playing  card, — the  nine  of  diamonds, — hence 
called  the  Curse  of  Scotlpnd.     (See  Walsh,  Handy-hooh  of 
Literary  Curiosities,  s.v.).    The  stor}'  is  not  accepted  by  his- 
torians, but  it  still  survives  locally.    It  is  extremely  unlikely 
indeed  that  the  idea  of  giving  quarter  to  bare-legged  caterans 
ever  entered  the  head  of  English  soldier  or  general.  Hence  there 
was  no  necenity  for  any  precise  order  to  slay  and  spare  not 
A  characteristie  medal  straek  in  honor  of  the  royalist  Tictonr 
preaents  the  duke  as  a  yoong  man  of  twenty-five,  plump,  cheedut 
and  jaunty,  monnted  on  horsehack.  Beneath  him  the  artist  has 
represented  a  ragged  Highlander  prostrate  among  his  own  in- 
hospitable mountains,  his  claymore  shattered,  his  buckler — in- 
accurately shaped,  by  the  way — ^broken.  Under  this  design  is 
the  Impend 

Thus  to  expire  be  still  the  rebel's  fat« 
While  endleas  honort  on  bnve  William  wait. 

For  a  while  the  soldier  prinee  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
England;  but  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Jacobite  lords 
brought  about  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  The  London  inns  were 
crowded  with  prisoners,  and  people  made  parties  of  pleasure  to 
hear  their  trial.  Evervwhore  the  Scotch  cried  out  loudly  against 
the  duke  for  his  sovorities  in  the  Highlands.  It  would  seem  fiho 
that  he  exerted  his  influence  in  turniiijx  the  king's  mind  from 
mercy  toward  Tx)rd  Kilmarnock.  Popular  feeling  at  last  ex- 
ploded in  the  jest  which  has  labelled  him  forever.  It  was  pro- 
posed in  the  city  of  London  to  present  him  with  the  freedom  of 
some  company,  when  one  of  the  aldermen  said  aloud,  "  Then  let 
it  bo  the  Butchers'."  From  that  day  he  was  dubbed  by  his 
enemies  "  The  Butcher  of  Cullodpn." 

.   Cycling.   Strictly  speajti^ag,  ©o^xme. indented  the  bic^x^  pr 
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the  tricycle.  Each  is  the  developed  result  of  a  long  series  of 
mechanical  devices  for  the  acceleration  of  human  speed.  Crude 
anticipatioiM  of  both  oceur  in  the  hus-relief  s  oi  iigypt  and 
Babylon  and  the  frcsoces  of  Pompeii.  Sporadic  inventions  in 
the  same  line  are  recorded  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigjiteenth  cen- 
turies. It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteientii  centniy 
that  any  devices  of  this  sort  came  into  general  use.  Neverthelees 
the  more  important  pioneers  deserve  a  flying  notice. 

In  August,  UKJr),  John  Evelyn  notes  in  his  diary,  that  he  had 
called  at  Durdans  near  Epsom,  and  found  there  Dr.  Wilkins, 
Sir  William  Petty,  and  Mr.  Ilooke,  "contriving  chariots,  new 
rigging  for  ships,  a  wheele  for  one  to  run  races  in,  and  other 
medianical  inventions ;  perhaps  three  such  persona  together  were 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Europe,  for  parts  and  ingenuity.'' 
We  are  left  to  conjecture  what  that  wheele "  may  have  been, 
vet  the  vague  description  would  indicate  some  primitive  form  of 
bicycle. 

The  "celerifere"  proposed  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  de  Sivrac, 
in  lfif)0,  seems  to  have  differed  little  from  the  "velocipede"  in- 
vented nearly  a  century  later  by  Blanchard  and  Magurier  and 
described  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  (July  27,  1779).  Both  were 
clmnsy  four-wheel  affairs,  and  both  were  propelled  by  the  rider, 
seated  astride  of  the  bar  and  pushing  with  his  feet  against  the 
ground. 

The  draisine  was  a  signal  improvement,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  all  self-propelled  machines  on  two  wheels.  Its 
invention  is  attril)uted  to  Baron  Karl  Drais  von  Saiierbronn 
(178'r)-l.Sr)l ),  and  it  is  fully  described  in  his  "  Abbildung  and 
Beschroibung  seiner  neu  erfundenen  Laufmaschine,"  Nuremberg, 
1817.  But  probably  the  firs^t  allusion  to  its  existence  is  found 
in  a  letter  written  by  Bettiua  von  Arnim  (Goethe's  Bettina)  to 
her  brother.  This  letter  is  not  dated,  but  internal  evidence  shows 
that  it  was  written  in  1803  or  1803.  In  it  Bettina  makes  a 
passing  allusion  to  Herr  von  Drais  and  his  experiments  with  a 
draisine,  ^a  kind  of  seat  with  wheels,  which  Herr  von  Drais 
moves  alonf]:  with  his  hands  and  feet.''  It  consisted  of  a  wooden 
•  bar  connertin<x  two  wheels,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  the  front 
wheel  bein^  so  ])ivotod  on  the  frame  that  it  could  be  turned  side- 
ways by  a  handle,  that  in  this  way  stct  red  the  machine.  In  Eng- 
land the  draisine  achieved  a  jjreat  tliough  temporary  vogue  under 
yaiious  names,  the  most  popular  of  which  were  hobby-horse " 
and  dandy-horse."  The  nearest  approach  to  modem  nomen- 
clature was  made  in  such  newly  coined  words  as  ''bicipede" 
and  "fricipede,"  which  had  some  slight  vogue  about  1819. 
"  Bicvcle,''  it  may  here  be  interpolated,  was  a  coinage  of  the  year 
1867. 
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Dandy-liorses  fi^re  in  the  caricatures  of  the  early  nineteenth! 
century.   The  dandies  who  rode  them  were  laughed  at  as  riding 
in  their  carriages  and  walking  in  the  mud  at  the  same  time.  Tin 
rider  beBtrode  the  bar.  Grasping  the  steering  handles  and  leaning 
well  forward  against  the  ^dded  cushion,  he  prowled  tbt' 
machine  by  practically  mnnmg  along  the  ground  wmle  resting 
his  weight  on  the  seat  and  cushion.  The  chief  difRculty,  as  witk 
the  modem  bicycle,  was  found  in  the  act  of  balancing.  Onet 
proficiency  in  tiiis  respect  had  been  attained,  the  rider  when 
going  down  hill  could  put  up  his  feet  and   coast/'  exactly  as  tfas 
bicyder  now  does.   Going  up  hill  was  quite  a  different  stoiy* 
The  machine  was  heavy  and  Iind  to  be  pushed  up.  Small  stones 
and  gravel  easily  imhedded  themselves  into  the  front  wheol,  and 
then  the  rider  was  liable  to  go  flying    over  the  handles,''  with 
his  machine  executing  a  somersault  after  him. 

The  essential  missing  link  between  the  dandy-horse  and  the 
modem  cycle  was  the  crank  action.  The  invention  of  this  device 
is  usually  credited  to  either  Pierre  or  Ernest  Michaux  or  both 
(see  Bicycle).  The  Scotch,  however,  put  forth  a  prior  claim 
for  a  blacksmith  in  Dumfries  named  Kirkpatrick  Macmillan.  In 
the  year  1840,  it  appears,  he  affixed  cranks  to  the  dandy-horse, 
and  these  cranks  were  in  turn  connected  to  long  levers  which 
acted  upon  the  rear  wheel.  On  this  machine  he  rode  from  Keir, 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  to  Glasgow,  a  distance  of  70  miles, 
and  caused  such  a  commotion  in  the  latter  city  that  the  police 
arrested  him  as  a  public  nuisance.  Nor  was  he  released  until 
he  had  promised  to  abstain  from  all  future  exhibitions  of  the 
kind  in  Glasgow.  Macmillan  died  in  1878,  and  it  was  not  until 
1803  that  his  fame  as  a  pioneer  was  established  by  his 
countrymen. 

None  the  less,  the  fact  remains  that  the  first  bicycle  seen  in 
London  arrived  from  Paris  about  1868.  It  was  introduced  under 
the  name  of  **  velocipede,"  but  it  established  itself  in  popular 
favor  as  a  "  bone-shaker "  before  the  more  dignified  title  of 
bicycle  was  seized  upon  by  its  admirers. 

The  motor  cycle  came  in  at  a  bad  time.  It  was  caught  be- 
tween the  bicycle  boom  on  one  hand  and  the  automobile  boom  on 
the  other  and  got  squeezed  by  both.  It  partakes  a  little  of  both 
and  not  a  |^at  deal  of  either.  The  principal  objection  to  it  has 
been  that  it  is  neither  fish^  flesh,  nor  fowl.  It  necessitates  the 
care  of  an  engine  just  as  an  automobile  does,  but  does  not  give 
you  as  comfortable  a  seat  nor  a  chance  to  take  others  with  joo. 
Again,  it  lacks  the  lightness  which  is  a  bicycle's  chief  distincnoo. 
Ton  cannot  comfortably  lift  it  oyer  fences  or  carry  it  up  uid 
down  stairs. 
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Dahlia.  In  17S4  Vincent  Cervantes,  director  of  the  Botani- 
cal Garden  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  sent  to  Cavanilles,  diractor  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  in  Madrid,  a  plant  hitherto  unknown  to 
botanists.  It  was  tall,  thin,  with  nodding  little  flowers,  each 
only  a  yellow  central  disk  surrounded  by  five  or  six  red  or  orange 
petals.  The  Madrid  director  called  it  "  dahlia,"  in  lionor  of 
Dr.  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist  recently  deceased.  In  Germany  it 
happened  there  was  another  flower  of  that  name.  So,  when  the 
newcomer  reached  there^  Wildenow  rechrirtened  it  ''giorgina/' 
after  a  Bnsrian  explorer  named  Georgi,  a  name  which  it  retained 
(in  Germany  only)  until  very  recent  years.  The  dahlia  was  first 
introduced  into  Britain  from  Spain  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bate 
in  1789. 

Botanists  and  gardener?  soon  noticed  the  extraordinary  facil- 
ity with  which  the  color  of  the  flowers  could  be  varied,  and  their 
interest  increased  when  the  first  double  dahlia  was  produced  in 
1808.  Then  arose  a  keen  rivalry  amon^  German  and  English 
iloiiiti  In  the  production  of  new  Tarieties  of  form  and  mot, 
English  florists  took  the  lead  in  the  development  of  the  dahlia 
nntil  about  1835,  after  which  they  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
Germans.  In  1836  one  of  the  latter  exhibited  200  varieties, 
mostly  of  his  own  production. 

Dam.  On  May  10,  1901.  Cnngress  at  Washinjjton  authorized 
the  construction,  at  a  cost  of  ()()(),  of  an  irrigation  dam  at 

Belle  Fourche,  in  South  Dakota,  which  was  expected  to  be  the 
largest  earth  embankment  in  the  world.  This  dike,  which  closes 
the  lowest  depressions  in  the  rim  of  a  natural  basin,  is  6200  feet 
long,  20  feet  wide  on  top,  and  115  feet  high  in  the  highest  place. 

The  inside  face  of  this  stmctnre,  which  has  a  slope  of  2  to  1, 
is  protected  from  wave  and  ice  action  by  2  feet  of  screened  gravel, 
on  which  are  placed  concrete  blocks,  each  4  by  6  foot  and  S  inches 
thick.  The  cubiral  contents  of  this  dike  will  be  {2.700,000  cubic 
feet,  or  about  half  of  the  famous  pyramid  of  Cheops.  The  reser- 
voir created  by  this  dam  will  cover  about  9000  acres,  and  will 
be  the  largest  lake  in  the  State. 

Before  its  completion,  however  (so  recently  as  June,  1911), 
Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  rival  m  Idaho,  which  is  to  be  the  highest  dam  in  the 
worid.  It  is  at  a  point  in  Boise  Biver  canyon  called  Arrow  Bock. 
A  ooDstmction  camp  for  the  maintenance  of  between  600  and 
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1000  men  was  established,  with  the  expcetation  that  the  work 
would  be  finished  within  6  years.  The  dam  will  impound  flood 
waters  to  irrigate  the  300,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Payette-Boise 
project 

The  Boise  River  rnns  wide  at  Arrow  Bock  and  the  formatioii 

of  rock  is  that  of  sandstone.  Boring  testa  made  show  that  there 
is  about  90  feet  to  bed-rock  whore  the  structure  is  to  be  anchored. 
The  dam  is  to  be  constructed  of  concrete,  into  which  there  will  be 
incorporated,  to  the  extent  of  25  ])or  cent,  of  the  total  masonry, 
hand-placed  rock  in  pieces  weighing  from  25  to  200  pounds. 

While  the  Arrow  Kock  dam  when  completed  will  h<}  the 
largest  built  by  the  reclamation  service  and  will  bear  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  highest  in  the  world,  its  storage  capacity  falls 
below  other  big  dams,  owing  to  the  fact  that  as  favorable  a  site 
could  not  be  found  on  the  Boise  River  as  at  the  other  points  in 
the  United  States  where  dams  have  been  built  by  the  service. 

Dance.  The  longest  dance  known  to  authentic  history  is 
that  of  William  Kemp,  who,  at  the  age  of  17  and  in  the  reign 
•  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  danced  from  his  native  village  to  Ijondon, 
where  he  educated  himself  and  bocanie  an  actor.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  a  good  actor,  for  he  presently  reverted  to  the  morris. 
He  danced  all  the  way  from  Loudon  to  Norwich,  and  wrote  a 
pamphlet  about  it— Kemp's  Nine  Dales'  Wonder,  performed 
in  a  daunoe  from  London  to  Norwich.  Containing  the  pleaa- 
ures,  paines  and  kind  entertainment  of  William  Kemp,  betweene  * 
London  and  that  Cittv,  in  his  late  Morrice."  He  seems  to  have 
encountered  more  pleasures  than  paines."  Gentle  and  simple^ 
all  the  way,  were  very  cordial.  The  gentle  entertained  him  in 
their  mansions  by  niirht.  The  simple  danced  with  him  by  day. 
In  Sudbury  "  there  came  a  dusty  tall  fellow,  a  butcher  i)y  his 
profession,  that  would  in  a  Morrice  keep  me  comj)any  to  Bury. 
I  gave  him  tbankes,  and  forward  wee  did  set;  but  ere  ever  wee 
had  measured  halfe  a  mile  of  our  way  he  gave  me  over  in  the 
plain  field,  protesting  he  would  not  hold  out  with  me;  for  indeed 
my  pace  in  dauncing  is  not  ordinary.  As  he  and  I  were  patting, 
a  lusty  country  lasse,  being  among  the  people,  caPd  him  faint 
hearted  lout,  saying:  *  If  1  had  begun  to  daunce  I  would  have 
held  out  one  myle,  though  it  had  cost  my  life.'  At  which  words 
many  laughed.  '  Xay.'  saith  she,  '  if  the  dauucer  will  lend  me 
a  leash  of  his  belles  Tie  venter  to  treade  one  myle  with  him 
myself.*  I  lookt  upon  her,  saw  mirth  in  her  eies,  heard  boldness 
in  her  words  and  beheld  her  ready  to  tucke  up  her  russat  petti- 
eoate;  and  1  fitted  her  with  bels,  which  she  merrily  taking,  gar- 
niibt  her  thicke  short  legs,  and  with  a  smooth  brow  had  the  tabur 
hefpn,  Th»  drum  sinuskey  forward  marcht  I  with  my  menj 
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Mayde  Marian,  who  sliook  her  stout  sides,  aud  footed  it  merrily 
to  Melford,  being  a  long  mylc.  There  parting  with  her  (besides 
her  skillfull  of  drinke),  and  English  crowne  to  buy  more  drinke; 
for,  good  wench,  she  was  in  pittions  heate ;  my  kindness  she  re- 
quited with  dropping  a  dozen  good  courtsies,  and  bidding  God 
blesse  the  dauncer.  I  bade  her  adieu ;  and  to  give  her  her  due, 
she  had  a  good  earc,  daunst  truly,  and  wee  parted  friends." 
Kemp,  you  pert'eive,  wrote  as  well  as  he  danced.  One  wishes  he 
had  danced  less  and  written  more. 

A  longer  dance,  but  one  that  it  were  hase  flattery  to  call 
historical,  is  a  dance  recorded  in  the  semifabulous  chronicles 
of  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  quotes  as  his  authority  a  formal 
deed,  relating  the  particulars  and  attesting  the  truth/'  whidi 
was  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  Bishop  Peregrine,  the  successor 
of  Hubert.  '^I,  Ethelbert,  a  sinner,  will  give  a  true  relation 
of  what  happened  to  me  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  a.d.  1012, 
in  a  certain  village,  where  there  was  a  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Magnu?,  the  martyr,  that  all  men  may  know  the  danger  of 
disohcyin;,'  the  coniinands  of  a  priest.  Fifteen  youn^r  women,  and 
eighteen  young  men,  of  which  1  was  one,  were  dancing  and  sing- 
ing in  the  church-yard,  when  one  Kohert,  a  priest,  was  perform- 
ing mass  in  the  church ;  who  sent  us  a  civil  message,  entreating 
us  to  desist  from  our  diversion,  because  we  disturbed  his  devotitm 
by  our  noise.  But  we  impiously  disregarded  his  request:  upon 
which  the  holy  man,  inflamed  with  anger,  prayed  to  God  and 
St  Magnus,  that  we  might  continue  dancing  and  singing  a  whole 
year  without  intermission.  TTis  prayers  were  heard.  A  young 
man,  the  son  of  a  priest,  named  Jolin,  took  his  sister,  who  was 
sinking  with  us,  hy  the  hand,  and  her  arm  dropped  from  lier  body 
without  one  drop  of  blood  following;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
disaster,  she  continued  to  dance  and  sing  with  us  a  whole  year. 
During  all  that  time  we  felt  no  inconveniency  from  rain,  cold, 
heat,  hunger,  thirst,  or  weariness;  and  neither  our  shoes  nor  our 
clothes  wore  out.  Whenever  it  began  to  rain,  a  magnificent 
house  was  erected  over  us,  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  By  our 
continual  dancing  we  wore  the  earth  so  much,  that,  by  degrees, 
we  sunk  into  it  up  to  the  knoos,  and  at  length  up  to  the  middle. 
When  the  year  was  ended.  Bishop  Hubert  came  to  the  ])lace, 
dissolved  the  invisilile  ties  by  which  our  hands  had  been  so  long 
united,  absolved  us,  and  reconciled  us  to  St.  Magnus.  The 
priest's  daughter,  who  had  lost  her  arm,  and  other  two  of  the 
young  women,  died  away  immediately ;  but  all  the  rest  fell  into 
a  profound  sleep,  in  which  they  continued  three  days  and  &ree 
nights;  after  which  they  arose,  and  went  up  and  down  the 
world." 
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Probably  the  longest  recorded  dance  of  modem  times 
one  thus  noted  in  Le  Matin  of  Paris,  in  October,  1911 : 

An  extraordinary  waltzing  match  in  which  eight  raupk 
competed  took  place  at  AUessandria,  Piedmont,  Italy. 

The  dancers  commenced  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
25th  instant  and  did  not  cease  until  they  were  compelled  to  do 
80  from  exhaustion. 

At  midday  on  the  26th,  when  there  remained  only  two 
couples  in  the  contest,  the  jury  ordered  the  termination  of  the 
match,  which  had  lasted  fourteen  hours ;  and  Legaldi,  who  was 
adjudged  champion,  fainted  immediately  afterward. 

Dane  Holes.  Curious  well-like  excavations,  jiopularly  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  Danish  conquest  of  England,  are  still 
extant  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Always  about  3  feet 
in  diameter,  they  are  rarely  less  than  60  feet  in  depth.  The 
means  of  ingress  and  egress  must  have  been  provided  by  rude 
ladders  or  hide  ropes. 

Among  the  explanations  olTored  by  archaeologists  is  that  they 
were  places  of  refuge,  that  they  were  conne^^ted  with  some  esoteric 
worship,  that  they  were  dug  for  the  extraction  of  chalk  and  flint, 
or  that  originally  they  were  used  as  granaries.  They  are  found 
close  together  in  groups,  and  are  thus  reminiscent  of  the  custom 
among  various  early  tribes  of  clustering  in  restricted  areas. 

Dark  Days.  In  the  year  358,  just  before  the  earthquake  of 
Nicomedia,  the  darkness  was  very  dense  from  two  to  three  hours. 
Two  years  afterward,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
there  was  obscurity  from  early  deiwn  to  noon.  The  stars  were 
visible,  and  its  duration  precludes  the  idea  of  a  solar  eclipse. 
At  the  return  of  light,  the  sun  appeared  first  in  a  crescent  form, 
then  half  its  face  was  seen,  and  was  gradually  restored  to  its 
whole  visible  disk. 

In  409  the  stars  were  fteen  by  day  at  Rome.  About  536  the 
sun  wa*;  obscured  for  fourtt'cn  months,  so  that  very  little  of  his 
light  was  seen.  In  567  such  darkness  prevailed  from  3  p.m. 
till  night  that  nothing  could  be  seen.  In  626,  half  the  sun'r: 
disk  was  obscured  for  eight  months.  In  733  he  was  again  dark- 
ened, and  people  were  generally  terrified. 

In  934  Portugal  was  in  darkness  for  two  months,  the  sun 
having  lost  its  brightness.  The  heavens  were  then  opened  in 
fissures  by  strong  flashes  of  lightning,  when  there  was  suddenly 
bright  sunlight.  On  September  21,  1091,  the  sun  was  darkened 
for  three  hours.  On  February  28,  1206,  for  six  hours  complete 
darkness  turned  the  day  into  night.  In  1211,  on  Michaelmas 
day,  the  stars  were  visible  at  3  p.m.    In  1547,  April  23-25,  thre« 
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days,  the  sun  was  so  obscured  that  many  stars  were  visible  at 
once.   Thus  says  Humboldt  in  "  Cosmos.'* 

If  we  come  nearer  to  our  own  time,  to  May  19,  1790,  history 
and  tradition  assert  the  occurrence  of  a  remarkable  day  prevail- 
ing over  New  England,  and  to  some  extent  in  some  other  places. 
Darkness  came  on  between  10  and  11  a.u„  and  continued  until 
midnight,  grow  in?  gradually  denser  and  denser,  even  till  eleven 
at  nij^t  Candles  and  lamps  were  lighted  for  the  people  to  see 
to  dine  and  to  perform  work  about  the  house.  These  became 
requisite  before  twelve  o'clock,  m.  In  the  evening,  so  dense 
was  it,  that  farmers  could  scarcely,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  lan- 
tern, grope  their  way  to  the  barn  to  take  care  of  the  cattle.  The 
birds  retired  to  their  roosts  at  11  A.M.,  and  the  day  was  converted 
into  night. 

Date.  Mahometan  tradition  asserts  that»  when  Adam  was 

driven  from  Paradise,  he  was  allowed  to  take  with  him  three 
things, — a  myrtle  because  it  bore  the  loveliest  and  most  odorous 

of  flowers,  a  wheat  car  because  it  yielded  the  most  nourishment, 
and  a  date  because  it  was  the  most  glorious  fruit  of  the  earth. 
This  date  from  Paradise  was,  in  some  marvellous  way,  brought 
to  the  Hejaz ;  thence  have  come  all  the  date-palms  in  the  world, 
and  Allah  destined  it  to  be  the  food  for  all  the  true  believers, 
who  shall  conquer  every  country  where  the  date-palm  grows. 


mystical  allegory  of  human  beings,  for,  like  them,  it  dies  when 
its  head  (the  summit)  is  cut  on,  and  when  a  limh  (bianch) 
is  once  cut  off  it  does  not  grow  again. 

Those  who  know  can  understand  the  mysterious  language 
of  the  branches  on  days  when  there  is  no  wind,  when  whispers 
of  present  and  future  events  are  communicated  by  the  tree. 
Abraham  of  old,  so  tlie  rabbis  say,  understood  the  language 
of  the  palm. 

The  date-palm  is  indeed  a  tree  of  glory  and  of  mystery.  Its 
fiecundity,  rivalled  only  by  the  banana  and  the  bread*firuit,  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  food-stuffs  known  to  the  countries 
where  its  fruit  will  ripen.  Each  tree  produces  from  8  to  10 
bunches  of  fruit,  and  the  total  yield,  by  weight,  of  a  palm  in 
full  bearing  varies  from  100  to  -lOO  pounds  a  year.  An  acre  of 
land  under  dates  will  feed  more  people  than  under  any  other 
known  crop  except  plantain. 

But  the  fruit  itself  by  no  means^  exhausts  the  economic  value 
of  the  date-palm.  The  bark  yields  a  fibre  which  is  employed  for 
ropes,  matting  baskets,  and  sacks.  The  leaves  serve  to  thatch 
the  Berber's  hut  and  to  make  little  oases  for  packing  the  fruit. 
The  footstslks  boil  the  family  kettle,  or  yabbah,  and  supfdy 
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fencine  for  the  cottage  garden.  The  timber  takes  a  good  poliflh  ^ 
for  caoinet  work,  or,  cut  into  lengths,  supplies  the  ordinaiy  i 
poet  of  the  North  African  circular  hut  The  unripe  dates  can  be  ! 
DoOed  down  for  vinegar.  The  ripe  fruit,  besides  being  eaten  dry,  ! 
may  be  made  into  spirits  or  pressed  fresh  for  an  agreeable  syn4>.  ' 
Finally>  the  tree  can  be  tapped  for  toddy»  as  is  done  in  Algeria 
with  centenarian  palms  as  soon  as  they  attain  their  hundred^ 
birthday.  A  gallon  of  toddy  a  day  can  be  drawn  off  for  a  whole 
fortnight;  after  that^  the  drain  is  injurious. 

Day.  What  is  a  day  ?  Does  it  include  all  the  twenty-four 
hours  from  midniglit  to  midnight,  or  only  the  hours  from  sunrise 
to  sunset?  A  confusion  of  terminology  on  this  score  has  some- 
timos  introduced  a  confusion  of  thought.  The  word  day  is  fre- 
quently used  ks  merely  the  antithesis  to  night.  Even  the  law 
distinguishes  between  a  dies  naiuralia,  or  natural  day,  and  a  dies 
artificinlis,  or  artificial  day. 

Astronomers  also  have  their  various  days :  the  absolute  solar 
day,  ranging  from  about  half  a  minute  under  to  the  same 
amount  over  24  hours  at  different  times  of  the  year ;  the  mean 
solar  dav.  being  our  common  dav  of  21  hours;  the  lunar  day  of 
nearly  25  hours,  and  the  sidereal  day  of  about  4  seconds  short  of 
24  hours. 

To  revert  to  the  natural  day.  Not  everywhere  nor  every- 
when  does  it  include  twenty-four  hours  if  you  measure  the  day 
from  sunrise  to  sunrise.  As  yon  approach  either  the  north  or 
the  south  pole,  strange  phenomena  occur.  For  example:  At 
Wandcrbus,  in  Norway,  the  day  lasts  from  ^lay  21  to  July  22 
without  interruption;  and  at  Spitzbergen,  the  longest  day  con- 
tains three  and  a  half  months. 

Even  if  you  remain  within  the  radius  where  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  punctually  every  twenty-four  hours,  nevertheless  the  limit  of 
the  artificial  day — i,e,,  the  period  of  light — ^varies  according  to 
latitude.  Thus,  at  Toraea,  in  Finland,  the  longest  day  has 
tweniy-one  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  shortest  two  and  a  half, 
of  light 

At  St.  Petersburg  and  Tobolsk,  the  longest  has  nineteen  and 
the  shortest  five  hours. 

At  Stockholm  and  Upsala,  the  longest  day  has  eighteen  and 
a  half  hours.    At  Hamburg,  Danzig,  and  Stettin,  Sie  longest 

day  has  seventeen  hours,  and  the  shortest  seven. 

At  Berlin  and  London,  the  longest  day  has  sixteen  and  a  half 
hours,  and  the  shortest  nl)out  eight. 

What  time  does  the  day  begin?  This  time  has  been  fixed 
arbitrarily  by  different  people.  The  Jews,  Chaldeans,  and  Baby- 
lonians began  the  day  at  sunrise,  the  Athenians  at  sunset,  the 
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XJmbri  in  Italy  at  noon,  the  Egyptians  and  Romans  at  mid- 
night The  United  States,  England,  and  most  of  the  European 
countries  follow  the  Roman  custom :  the  day  commences  as  soon 

as  the  dock  has  struck  midnight  of  the  preceding  day. 

In  our  latitude,  when  does  the  longest  day  occur?  And  the 
shortest?  Every  school-boy  will  answer,  if  he  remembers  his 
text-book,  June  21  and  December  21,  respectively.  Yet  the 
date  is  not  absolutely  and  unalterably  fixed.  December  22,  for 
example,  was  the  shortest  day  of  the  year  1011.  The  Evening 
Sun  for  that  date  supplied  a  simple  and  lucid  explanation : 

"  To-day  is  the  shortest  day  for  the  northern  half  of  the  earth 
that  the  year  1911  supplies.  The  sun  turned  np  at  7 :17  o'clock 
this  morning  and  will  go  off  duty  at  4:30  o'dodc  this  afternoon, 
giying  us  just  nine  hours  and  thirteen  minutes  of  its  services. 

^  This  is  all  because  of  the  winter  solstice.  It  is  the  time 
when  the  sun  is  furthest  south  on  its  annual  slant  over  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  making  its  maximum  declination  to  the  axis 
of  the  earth,  a  figure  placed  by  the  scientists  at  23.465  deg. 

"This  solstice  usually  falls  on  December  21,  mnkinf^  that  the 
shortest  day.  The  departure  from  that  convention  tliis  year 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  astronomical  year  is  longer  than 
the  calendar  year.  Our  sphere  makes  one  complete  circuit 
around  the  sun  in  365.8482  days,  and  this  difference  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  day  a  year  is  the  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  February 
29  every  fourth  year.  As  1012  is  a  leap  year  the  difference  h&- 
tween.  astronomical  and  calendar  time  is  now  almost  at  a  maxi- 
mum. This  disparity  of  about  tnenty-three  hours  makes  the 
shortest  day  fall  on  Dec.  22  instead  of  Dec.  21. 

"All  over  the  world  this  date  marks  a  turning  point  in  the 
calendar,  though  in  every  case  it  is  not  the  shortest  day.  South 
of  the  equator  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  for  the  people  there  are 
enjoying  their  longest  day.  At  the  South  Pole  it  is  high  noon 
of  the  six-month  day,  and  at  the  North  Pole  it  is  midnight  of 
the 'great  night.'" 

Dasm  of  the  Week.  Friday  {g,v.)  is  not  the  only  day  that 
has  been  blacklisted  by  superstition.  Fnlucky  days  among  the 
Mahometan  Malays  of  Cochin-China  are  the  third  day  of  the 
new  moon,  being  that  on  which  Adam  was  expelled  from  Para- 
dise; the  fifth,  when  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah;  the  sixteenth, 
when  J oseph  was  put  into  the  well ;  the  twenty-fourth,  when 
Zachariah  was  murdered ;  and  the  twenty-fifth,  when  Mahomet 
lost  his  front  teeth. 

Soma  of  the  English  superstitions  connected  with  the  various 
days  of  the  week  have  heen  commemorated  in  English  folk-lore 
rhymes. as  follows: 
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Sunday's  child  ne'er  lacks  in  place; 
Monday's  child  is  fair  in  the  fa«e; 

TiieHthiv's  child  is  full  of  prace; 
Wednesday's  child  is  sour  and  sad; 
Thundajr's  child  is  loving  and  glad; 

Friday's  child  is  loving  and  giving; 


SliMn  OB  ft  Moaday  you  sneese  for  danger; 
Sneeze  on  a  Tuesday  you  kins  a  stranger; 
Sneeze  on  a  Wednesday  you  sneeze  for  a  letter; 
Sbmw  on  a  Thnradaj  for  something  hettor; 
Sneeze  on  n  Friday  you  snooze  to  your  sorrow; 
Sneeze  on  a  Saturday  your  sweetheart  to-morrow; 
8neese  on  a  Sunday  your  safety  seek. 
The  devil  will  cbMe  you  the  whole  of  the  week. 

Cut  your  nails  Monday  you  cut  them  for  news; 
Cut  them  on  Tuesday  a  pair  of  new  shoes; 
Cut  them  on  Wednesday,  you  cut  them  for  health; 
Cut  them  on  Thursday  'twill  add  to  your  wealth; 
Cut  them  on  Vriday  yon  cut  them  f6r  wo; 
Cut  them  on  Saturday  a  journey  youMl  go; 
Cut  them  on  Stinday  you  cut  them  for  evil, 
For  all  the  week  long  you'll  be  ruled  by  the  deyil. 


Monday  for  wealth,  • 
Tuesday  for  health, 

Wedneeday  the  beet  of  allt 
Thursday  for  croaae^ 
Friday  for  losses, 

Saturday  no  luck  at  alL 


Bom  of  a  Monday,  fair  in  face; 

Born  of  a  Tuesday,  full  of  God's  grace ; 

Bom  of  a  Wednesday,  meify  and  gladi 

Born  of  a  Thursday,  sour  and  sad; 
Bora  of  a  Friday,  godly  given; 
Bom  of  a  Saturday,  work  for  your  Ihring; 
Born  of  a  Sunday,  never  shall  want; 
So  there's  the  week,  and  the  end  on't. 


Dead-letter  Office.  A  divkion  of  the  United  Stitee  Pett- 
office  depaitmeni  under  control  of  the  first  assifltant  postmasteiv 
general  at  Washington,  to  which  letters  and  packages  unclaimed 
or  nndeUverable  are  sent  from  local  post-offices.  The  articles 
that  accumulate  in  this  de  facto  museum  of  curio«ities  almost 
defy  belief.  Yet  the  dead-letter  clerks  are  never  astonished 
at  anything:.  When  they  open  a  package,  it  is  nothing  unusual 
for  them  to  find  a  horned  toad,  a  centipede,  a  chameleon,  a 
baby  alligator,  a  stuffed  gopher,  a  petrified  frog,  an  opium  pipe, 
spirit  photographs,  coffin  plates,  poker  chips,  or  e  Mt  of  lalie 
,  tetth* 

Anent  the  latter,  a  story  is  cnnent  in  the  depaftmait  An 
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old  man  rushed  up  to  the  ( lerk  in  charge  and  claimed  a  set  of 
false  teeth  locked  up  in  a  glass  case. 

"  Why  do  you  think  they  are  yours?  "  asked  the  curator. 

**  Because  1  would  know  them  anywhere,"  said  the  old  man. 

bought  them  myself  ten  years  ago,  and  used  them  until  they 
were  lost  in  the  mails  when  I  sent  them  to  the  city  to  be  mended. 

The  teeth  were  taken  out  of  the  case;  the  claimant  popped 
them  into  his  mouth ;  and,  lo!  they  fitted.  A  few  minutes  later, 
after  subscribing  to  certain  formalitieey  he  walked  out  of  the 
place  perfectly  happy. 

Poisonous  animals,  livintj  as  well  as  dead,  are  frequently 
received  at  the  office.  Visitors  to  Arizona  generally  consider  it 
the  proper  tiling  to  send  home  a  few  horned  toads  as  typical 
souvenirs  from  the  regions  explored.  Sometimes  a  live  Gila 
monster  is  forwarded  at  second-class  rates.  A  living  rattlesnake 
with  nine  rattles  which  went  astray  in  the  maUs  now  reposes 
in  a  glass  jar  of  alcohol  labelled—''  From  Florida.''  ^  But  the 
most  alarming  parcel  to  date,"  says  Bene  Bache  in  the  AuodtUed 
Sundaij  Magazines  for  December  13,  1908,  "proved  to  contain 
seventeen  small  snakes,  all  squirming  and  wriggly;  one  of  which, 
by  the  way,  an  adder  spotted  in  yellow  and  black,  made  its  es- 
cape, and  crawled  out  from  under  a  desk  a  day  or  two  later, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  tlie  women  clerks." 

Sometimes  people  refuse  to  accept  letters  or  parcels  addressed 
to  them.  All  of  tnem  find  their  way  at  last  to  tiie  Dead-letter 
oflSce.  Of  these  is  an  ugly  doth-coTeied  doll,  a  lif  e^llse  ^  nigger 
baby  in  looks,  which  represents  the  effort  of  a  discarded  anitor  to 
gat  even  with  the  lady  in  the  case.  On  the  day  of  her  marriage 
with  another  man,  he  mailed  the  doll  to  her;  but  she  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  the  letter^iarrier  was  requested  to  take  it 
away  again. 

Awhile  ago  much  trouble  was  made  by  rats  which  ate  the 
contents  of  packages  stored  in  the  Dead-letter  Office.  All  parcels 
that  go  astray  in  the  mails  are  stuck  away  in  big  pigeon-holes, 
a  circumstance  that  offered  a  Une  opportunity  to  the  predatory 
rodente.  l^ey  were  much  addicted  to  cutting  up  cotton  floth 
and  oi^er  dress  fabrics  for  their  nests;  but  what  they  seemed 
to  enjoy  most  was  wedding  cake  ( pieces  of  which  are  frequently 
found  in  lost  packages),  and  the  bran  stuffing  of  dolls  and 
pin-cushions.  The  mischief  was  finally  done  away  with  by  the 
help  of  ferrets. 

At  the  end  of  one  year  all  the  accumulated  merchandise  is 
sold  at  auction,  the  packages  being  opened  and  their  contents 
made  up  into  fresh  parcels,  for  the  sake  of  condensation.  A 
catalogue  describing  the  parcels  by  number,  and  giving  brief 
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account  of  what  is  in  them,  is  printed,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
even  the  slightest  misrepresentation.  Thus,  for  example,  ^*  cheap 
jewelry  "  figures  frequently  in  the  list. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  this  annual  sale  of  **  dead-letter 

matter  has  been  carried  on  by  the  United  States  government. 
Twelve  million  letters  and  parcels  are  opcncfV,  examined,  and 
recorded  each  year,  an  average  of  from  40,000  to  60,000  a  day. 
These  figures  do  not  take  into  considoration  an  average  of 
11,000,000  postal-cards  which  go  astray  every  twelve  months. 

To  carry  out  the  rules  of  the  Pust-ollice  Department  regard- 
ing unclaimed  articles  the  Dead-letter  Oflice  records  the  address 
and  contents  of  parcels  of  third-class  matter  of  apparent  value, 
and  of  fourth-class  matter  and  letters  containing  articles  of 
merchandise.  When  such  articles  cannot  be  ddiver^  or  restored 
to  the  sender,  they  are  filed  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  recording,  except  such  as  are  unaddressed,  which  are  held 
not  less  than  six  months.  All  articles  that  remain  unclaimed 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  prescribed  arc  then  prepared  for 
sale  at  public  auction  in  such  manner  as  not  to  destroy  their 
identity. 

Dead  letters  containing  valuable  enclosures  are  recorded  in 
the  Dead-letter  Office,  and,  when  they  cannot  be  delivered  to  the 
party  addressed  nor  to  the  writer,  the  contents  are  sold  and  a 
careful  account  is  kept  of  the  amount  realized  in  each  case, 

which  is  subject  to  reclamation  by  either  the  party  addressed  or 

the  sender  for  four  years  from  the  recording.  When  matter 
containing  money  cannot  be  delivered  to  the  person  addressed 
or  returned  to  tiic  sender,  it  is  lield  tliree  niontlis,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  amount  of  money  is  entered  upon  the  hotter  or 
other  matter  accompanying  the  cash,  and  upon  the  records.  The 
money  is  delivered  to  the  third  assistant  postmaster-general, 
whose  receipt  therefor  is  filed.  He  then  deposits  all  such  moneys 
in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  postal  revenues.  All  currency 
found  in  dead  letters  or  other  matter  is  subject  to  reclamation 
within  four  years  from  the  recording  by  the  department. 

^ut  not  all  the  packages  received  at  the  Dead-letter  Office 
find  tlieir  way  into  the  annual  scrap-heap.  Out  of  the  7,000,000 
letters  that  go  astray  in  this  way,  a  large  proportion  are  returned 
to  the  sender  or  delivered  to  the  addresses.  Of  course  tlio  sender 
may  generally  be  determined  by  the  simple  process  of  opening  the 
letter.  But  first  every  effort  is  made  to  correct  a  mistaken  or 
decipher  an  illegible  address.  Famous  for  her  feats  as  a  ^  blind 
reader  "  is  a  certain  woman  employee.  Her  performances  in  this 
line  are  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  Once  in  awliile  it  happens 
that  somebody  mails  a  cryptogram  for  a  joke,  affording  a  prob- 
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leni  of  much  difficulty.  Mr.  Bache  instances  a  letter  that  bore 
in  Iktt  of  superscription  the  following  lines: 

There  is  a  young  man  in  Brooklyn, 
Far  away  to  the  Ma«— 

B.  O.  B.  Bob,  wo  c:ill  hhu. 

Oh,  letter  carrier,  tind  him  for  nie! 

There  were  in  addition  only  the  words  "  St  Marks  Ave."  in 
one  corner.  It  might  have  seemed  a  hopeless  puzzle;  but  not  ro 
to  the  "  blind  reader,"  who  looked  up  St.  Marks  Ave.  in  a 
lirooklyn  directory,  and  sent  a  circular  to  every  person  named 
Eobcrt  living  there.  As  a  result,  the  right  one  applied  for  the 
letter  and  got  it. 

The  British  have  their  Dead-letter  department  as  well  as  the 
Americans.  Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  perversions  of 
addresses  which  have  been  detected  by  this  process  have  been 
preserved  by  the  department  in  a  book  that  is  shown  to  visitors. 
One  wonld  not  at  first  mghi  recognize  that  "  Santlings,  Hile- 
wite,''  wa?  intended  for  St.  Helen's,  Isle  of  Wight,"  or  that 
"  Tlaselfcnch  in  no  fanitshere"  meant  "  TIazelheach,  Northamp- 
tonshire." Metropolitan  places  come  in  for  their  share  of  distor- 
tion. Holborn  Viaduct  is  consolidated  into  "  Obanvidock,"  and 
Mile  End  appears  as  "  Mailand."  Either  an  excess  of  loyalty 
or  some  haziness  as  to  the  precise  division  of  labor  between  the 
sovereign  and  her  ministers  must  have  prompted  the  person 
who  addressed  a  letter  "to  the  Sectery  of  Wore,  Chesley 
Osbitile,  London,  Queen  Victoria,''  while  the  importance  of 
preserving  a  broad  distinction  between  urban  and  rural  districts 
may  perhaps  have  animated  Lord  Northhrook's  correspondent, 
who  addressed  his  lordship  as  "  T^ordnorthhrook,  Stroton  House, 
Country."  Of  course  there  are  addresses  which  are  absolutely 
hopeless. 

Dead  Sea,  an  inland  lake  on  the  southeastern  borders  of 
Palestine,  occupying  a  part  of  the  deepest  chasm  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth, "  caus^,"  says  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  "  after 

the  end  of  the  Eocene  period  by  the  earth  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  raising  of  the  whole  region  out  of  the  sea."  The 
earliest  references  to  the  Dead  Sea  or  its  basin  are  in  the  biblical 
narratives  of  Lot  and  Abraham,  who  call  it  the  Salt  Sea,  from 
its  most  obvious  peculiarity,  its  waters  containing  about  25  per 
cent,  of  salts.  As  the  sea  has  no  outlet,  this  percentatje  increases 
with  the  years.  To  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  suspended  in  its 
waters  the  Bead  Sea  owes,  besides  its  saltness,  its  buoyancy  and 
its  poisonous  properties.  The  human  body  floats  on  the  surface 
without  exertion :  indeed  it  is  practically  impossible  for  it  to  sink. 
But  the  saline  incrustations  which  form  on  the  surface  of  the 
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skin  are  a  source  of  much  inconveDience  to  the  bather  after  he 
emerges,  for  it  may  take  a  couple  of  days  to  scrape  them  off. 

Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  tiie  density  of  tbe  water  of  this 
inland  sea  may  be  realized  from  the  following  statistics:  In  a  ton 

of  water  from  the  Caspian  Sea  there  are  eleven  pounds  of  salt; 
in  the  Baltic,  eighteen  pounds;  in  the  Black  Sea,  twenty-six 
pounds;  in  the  Atlantic  thirtv-one  pounds;  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, seventy-two  pounds;  in  the  Mediterranean,  eighty-five 
pounds ;  in  the  Hed  Sea,  ninety-three  pounds,  and  in  the  Dead 
ISea,  187  pounds. 

No  natural  feature  of  the  world  has  been  more  maligned 
than  the  Dead  Sea.  There  are  no  sea-birds  there,  to  be  sure, 
because  there  are  no  fish  for  them  to  prey  on.  Owing  principally 
to  the  large  proportion  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  magnesia, 
fish  cannot  live  in  its  waters.  The  absence  of  sea-fowl  has  led  to 
the  story  that  no  bird  could  fiy  across  this  sea  and  live.  The 
scanty  rainfall  makes  vegetation  precarious ;  hence  the  story  that 
no  plant  can  live  on  the  accursed  soil.  Josophus  advanced  the 
absurd  theory  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  been  submerged 
under  the  waters  of  the  lake.  But  the  writer  of  Genesis  xix 
makes  no  reference  to  an  inundation  as  causing  the  destruction 
of  those  cities.  Rather  he  had  in  mind  a  rain  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone from  heaven. 

There  is  no  passage  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Bible  dis- 
tinctly connecting  the  Dead  Sea  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but 
popular  tradition  and  irresponsible  evangelical  teachings  have 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  average  human  mind  the  belief  that 
its  bed  marks  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  cities  of  the  plains 
destroyed  by  Divine  wrath.  In  Palestine  the  modem  name  for 
the  sea  is  Bahr  Lut,  or  Sea  of  Lot.  A  pillar  of  rock  salt  in  the 
Jebel  Usted  range  is  to-day  pointed  out  as  Lot's  wife  {q.v.). 
Hence  a  number  of  exaggerations  sprang  up  and  gathered 
strength  from  century  to  century  until  even  the  conservative 
mind  protested  ajjainst  them.  Dr.  I'hilip  SchafI,  professor  in  the 
Presbyterian  Theohij^ieal  Seminary  at  Xew  York,  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  j)i-{)l)iiy  and  piety.  In  his  travels  published  in  1ST7, 
he  told  the  simple  truth  regarding  the  pillar  of  salt,  so  far  as  its 
physical  origin  and  characteristics  are  concerned,  and  left  his 
reader  to  draw  the  natural  inference  as  to  its  relation  to  the 
myth.  Finally  Dean  Stanley,  of  Westminster^  visiting  the  coun- 
tiy  and  thoroughly  exploring  it,  conceded  that  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  tiie  Dead  Sea  and  its  shores  suggested  the  myths  and 
legends,  and  he  sums  up  the  whole  as  follows:  "A  great  mass  of 
legends  and  exaggerations,  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  i«- 
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Bult  of  the  old  belief  that  tlie  cities  were  buried  under  the  Dead 
Sea,  has  been  gradually  lemoTed  in  leoent  yean.'' 

Death,  Clock  of.  The  popular  name  for  the  fint  astro- 
nomical clock  in  England,  made  for  Henij  YIII  in  1540,  by 
Nicholas  Cratzer,  a  German  who  came  over  to  London  by  invita- 
tion of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  It  is  now  in  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
It  tells  tlie  hour,  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  position 
of  the  sun,  the  number  of  days  that  have  elapsed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  its  age,  the  hour 
at  which  it  crosses  the  meridian,  and  the  time  of  high  water  at 
London  Bridge.  The  winding  of  the  cumbrous  mechanism  occu- 
pies half  an  honr  every  week.  The  weights  descend  to  a  depth 
of  over  80  feet. 

The  legend  which  has  given  to  the  clock  its  present  name 
tells  that  when  Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  Janies  I,  died  at 
Hampton  Court,  the  clock,  which  was  striking  4  at  tiie  moment, 
immediately  stopped.  Since  then,  the  legend  continues,  it  has 
always  sto]}ped  at  the  death  of  any  one  who  had  been  long  resi- 
dent within  the  palace. 

A  clock  standing  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  at  Versailles 
is  known  as  L'horloge  de  la  Mort  des  Boi, — the  Clock  of  the 
King's  Death.''  It  contains  no  works,  hut  consists  ,  merely  of  a 
face  in  the  form  of  a  sun,  surrounded  hy  rays.  On  the  death 
of  a  king  the  hand  was  set  to  the  moment  of  his  demise  and 
remained  unaltered  till  his  successor  had  joined  him  in  the  grave. 
The  custom  originated  under  liouis  XIII,  and  continued  until 
the  revolution.  It  was  revived  on  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII  and 
the  land  <  rtutinues  to  this  day  fixed  on  the  precise  moment  of  that 
monarch's  death. 

In  1889  a  curious  story,  possibly  a  newspaper  fake,  made  the 
rounds  of  the  American  press.  It  appears  thus  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger: 

A  wonderful  old  clock,  said  to  have  been  made  in  England 
nearly  200  years  ago  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Tennent,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  died  in  1777, 
was  found  reeentlv  in  an  old  farm-house  near  Freehold,  N.  J. 
It  is  related  that  during  the  time  that  Dr.  Tennent  was  in  his 
famous  trance  the  clock,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  refused  to 
go.  After  his  death  the  clock  was  sold  to  a  man  named  Wilbur 
Huntley,  who  kept  it  at  his  home  some  distance  southeast  of 
Freehold,  in  memory  of  his  venerable  pastor.  Huntley  died  a 
suicide.  After  his  tragic  end  the  clock  became  the  subject  of 
serious  speculation.  Its  hands  would  never  pass  the  hour  of 
1  o'clock  at  night.  It  would  strike  the  midniglit  hour,  hut  at  1, 
the  hour  when  Huntley  killed  himself,  it  would  utterly  cease 
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its  funciioiis.  It  is  said  that  by  pressing  the  liands  fonraid  aaC^ 
straining  them  past  the  hour  of  I  they  could  be  started  am, 
afreshy  but  as  soon  as  1  o'clock  at  night  again  was  reached  tii#- ' 
clock  would  stop.  It  would  tick  merrily  through  the  hour  <iC 
1  at  noonday.  It  still  ticks  away  as  solemnly  and  regularly  as 
brought  from  the  shop  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  but  iti 
1  o'clock  defect  has  never  beien  cured. 

This  story  is  one  of  a  number  of  similar  newspaper  yanw  ■ 
that  have  appeared  at  intervals  in  American  papers,  and  are 
intorpstin;:,  at  least,  as  showing  a  widespread  and  deeply  rooted 
supcrstitiun. 

There  is  another  story,  less  marvellous  but  equally  insistent, 
which  has  required  incessant  hammering  before  it  receive<l  its 
death-blow.    The  dials  of  "dummy"  clocks,  hung  up  as  signs, 
invariably  mark  the  hour  8:18.    It  has  been  said  that  the  cus- 
tom grew  up  because  Lincoln  was  shot  at  eighteen  minutes  past 
eight.    It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  custom  was  com-  1 
mon  even  in  England  long  before  that  fateful  Good  Friday.  | 
Jewellers  and  watchmakers  explain  that  this  time  is  the  readiest  ] 
to  suggest  itself  because  the  hands  of  watch  or  clock  spread 
themseWes  across  the  dial  in  a  nearly  straight  line  when  the  j 
hour  hand  approximates  YIII  and  the  minute  hand  18  miii- 
ntes  after. 

The  last  nail  in  the  coffin  of  this  story  was  driven  home  by 
Miss  Clara  Laughlin  in  the  December,  1910,  number  of 
McCIure'a  Moffoxine,  She  showed  that  Lincoln  did  not  arrive  at 
Ford*8  Tlieatre  before  8.30  at  the  earliest.  **  After  having  inter- 
viewed every  discoverable  survivor  of  the  audience  at  Ford's 
theatre  that  fateful  Good  Friday  night,  and  l)eing  told  that  the 
presidi  ntial  party  arrived  at  8.30,  at  9.00,  at  9.30,  and  at  ail 
times  between/'  she  was  indebted  to  'S\t.  George  C.  Maynard  for 
a  definite  statement.  ^Mr.  Ma\Tiard,  then  of  the  War  Telegraph 
OflRce  and  now  of  the  National  Museum,  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  his  theatre  proixraius.  On  the  margin  of  the  lonu: 
play-bill  of  that  night  he  niado  a  note  of  the  jioint  in  tlie  play 
at  which  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in,  and  wrote  down  the  lines  being 
spoken  as  the  presidential  party  entered  the  box.  Florence 
Trerirhard  was  trying  to  tell  a  joke  to  Dundreary,  who — of  course 
— did  not  see  it. 

Can't  you  see  it?'  she  said. 

***No.  I  can't  see  it,'  he  assured  her. 

Just  then  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  the  state  box  on  the  upper 
right-hand  side  of  the  house,  and  Miss  Keene,  catching  sight 
of  him,  said,  ''Well,  everybody  can  see  that!"  nodding  toward 
the  box.  And  the  orchestara  struck  up  ^  Hail  to  the  CUef/'  the 
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audience  cliecred,  and  the  play  was  at  a  standstill  for  a  minute." 

Miss  Laughlin  adds,  "  In  the  elder  Sothern's  prompt-book 
(preserved  by  his  son)  tliis  incident  occurs  late  in  the  first  set; 
whether  it  was  the  same  in  Miss  Keene's  version  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn,  but  it  probably  was,  and  that  would  fii  the  time 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  entrance  at  about  half-past  ei^t  or  a  quarter 
to  nine." 

Death  Valley,  probably  the  most  arid  spot  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  forms  part  of  a  depression  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  California,  35  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad.  It  extends 
through  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego  counties  and  crosses 
the  Mexican  border  into  Lower  California.  At  King's  Springs 
the  depression  is  850  feet,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  261  feet,  below  sea-level.  The  deepest  part  is 
probably  400  feet  below.  The  valley  received  its  sinister  name 
from  the  fact  that  in  1850  a  party  of  gold-seekers  with  their 
families  made  a  one-day  camp  in  the  valley  and  less  than  half 
of  them  survived,  the  remainder  being  overcome  by  the  heat  and 
aridity.  A  few  escaped  over  the  Panamints  to  the  bountiful 
Californian  })lains;  the  others  returned  to  the  East.  Ten  years 
later  a  party  of  prospector*  (  amc  across  the  camp  with  its  wagons 
and  chains,  yokes,  camp  etjuipments  and  children's  toys;  even  the 
tracks  made  in  the  sand  by  the  little  ones  could  still  be  traced. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  this  valley  offers  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  condition  of  the  entire  world  at  an  early  geological  period. 
Except  for  a  little  oasis  of  30  acres  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  sand, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Funeral  and  Panamint  mountains, 
bleak,  precipitous,  scarred,  rocky.  Nothing  grows  in  the  valley 
except  sage  brush  and  the  gnarled  and  thorny  mesquite  at  rare 
intervals.  The  only  animals  that  can  live  in  it  are  the  horned 
lizard  and  the  rattlesnake,  the  gauntest  of  coyotej-,  the  leanest  of 
wild-cats,  the  centipede,  and  the  tarantula. 

The  California  mining  bureau  has  recorded  that  men,  with 
plenty  of  water  at  their  command,  have  died  there  of  thirst, 
the  arid  air  sapping  the  moisture  from  their  bodies  faster  than 
they  could  supply  it.  In  summer  the  air  is  kiln-arid  until  it 
contains  but  one  per  cent,  of  humidity  ;  well-shaded  thermometers 
soar  to  135  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Sand  storms  choke  and  stifle 
every  living  and  growing  thing  in  their  path.  A  dusty  fog  fills 
the  air  clear  to  the  mountain  tops  and  spreads  a  pall  of  darkness 
over  the  valley.  Plumes  of  dust  wave  above  the  cloud  masses, 
and  slender,  sinuous  sand-spouts  a  mile  high  go  careering  down 
the  valley  in  the  arms  of  the  gale. 

An  unvarying  stream  of  salt  and  alkali  water  flows  into  the 
head  of  the  valley,  from  A  spring  in  the  Panttnints,  and  continues 
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eitiier  as  a  atream  or  maiah  down  the  centre  for  60  miles  until  it 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  depression.  For  the  most  part  the 
marsh  is  an  impassable  area  of  acrid  salt  sltuh,  but  at  places 
a  crust  of  salt  and  sand  lias  formed,  throwing  up  the  sharpest 

of  cones  and  pinnacles,  divided  by  the  narrowest  of  crevices. 
The  points  vary  from  an  inch  to  a  yard  or  more  in  height  and 
make  walking  inipoj^siblc.  During  one  of  the  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  utilizing  the  great  borax  deposits  of  the  valley,  the 
borax-makers  constructed  an  eight-mile  bridge  across  the  marsh 
by  leyelling  the  crust  with  sledge-hammers.  Beneath  this  bridge 
is  an  unfathomed  abyss  of  salt  slime,  where  many  of  the  early 
pioneers  found  their  graves,  after  insanity  and  death  had  put  a 
merciful  end  to  their  agonizing  torturing  thirst. 

There  is  only  one  man  who  ever  spent  more  than  a  day  in 
this  valley  and  came  out  of  it  alive.  That  man  is  H.  W.  ^fanton, 
of  Rhyolitc,  California.  His  dismal  tale  of  suffering  appeared 
in  the  California  papers.  For  about  a  week  he  wAs  lost  in  the 
heart  of  Death  Valley.  Circulating  helplessly  around  in  the 
trackless  waste  he  tramped  80  miles  over  sands  so  hot  that  he 
coidd  scarcely  walk  on  them,  though  shod  with  heavy  boots. 
During  all  that  time  he  had  no  food  and  but  one  drink  of  water. 

When  he  staggered  up  to  Cub  Lee's  Furnace  Cieek  ranch, 
more  dead  than  alive,  his  tongue  was  swollen  to  such  a  size  that 
hij3  mouth  could  no  longer  contain  it.  His  lips  and  eyelids  were 
cracked  open ;  his  clothing  was  in  tatters,  and  his  shoes  were 
coated  with  a  heavy  incrustation  of  borax  and  other  alkalies, 
which  had  eaten  great  holes  in  the  leather. 

At  first  he  could  not  drink.  The  touch  of  water  was  as  fire 
to  his  parched  lips  and  tongue.  Kind-hearted  ranchmen  and 
miners  forced  the  fluid  into  his  mouth  with  a  straw,  with  a 
spoon — any  way  to  get  him  reviyed. 

Derby  Day.  This  is  the  second  and  the  greatest  day  in  the 
three  days  of  horse-racing  at  Epsom  Downs,  Surrey,  England, 
beginning  on  the  Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  Hence  Derby 
day  always  falls  on  "Wednesday. 

That  racing  near  Epsom  existed  in  the  time  of  Charles  I  is 
evident  from  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion:  "A  meeting 
of  Koyalists  (1648)  was  held  on  Banstead  Downs  under  pre- 
tence of  a  horse-race  and  six  hundred  horses  were  cdleeted  and 
sent  to  Beigate.^' 

Banstead  Downs  then  included  much  of  what  is  now  called 
Epsom  Downs.  Heywood,  in  "  The  English  Traveller  "  (1665), 
speaks  of  racing  at  Epsom.  Under  the  patronSge  of  royalty, 
after  the  Restoration,  the  sport  again  became  popular.  Not, 
however,  until  the  reign  of  George  III,  in  1780,  were  the  Derby 
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stakes  institxited  by  the  earl  whose  name  they  bear.   (See  HoBSS- 
EACINO.)     Blntnea  for  tliree-year  old  colts  of  either  sex  are  fifty 
guineas  apiece,  with  a  forfeit  of  £25  if  the  candidate  be  with- 
drawn.   Since  1890  the  owner  of  the  winner  is  guaranteed  £5000, 
the  owner  of  the  second,  £300,  the  owner  of  the  third,  £200. 
The  breeder  of  the  winner  is  guaranteed  £500. 

To  the  first  Derby,  May  6,  1780,  tliero  wore  tliirty-.six  Bub- 
ecTibeTS.     The  stakes,  £1125,  were  won  by  Sir  Cliarles  Burbury's 
entrv*,  Dionied.    The  richest  Derby,  £7350,  was  won  by  Lord 
1  l.\on  in  180(1.    The  poorest  Derbies  (£025  each)  were  in  1785, 
I    1792,  and  lb02.    The  largest  number  of  subscribers  was  278  in 
1870,  when  Sir  Bevis  won;  the  smallest  number  29,  in  17K5  and 
again  in  178tl.    The  largest  field  that  ever  competed  was  34, 
in  1862,  when  Caractacus  won.    The  smallest  was  4,  in  1794, 
when  Doetlalus  won. 

The  greatest  number  of  Derbies  ever  captured  by  any  one 
jockey  was  by  Robinson,  in  1817,  1824,  1825,  1827,  1828,  and 
183G.'  Four  jockeys  have  won  the  Derby  five  times, — via., 
F.  Archer,  J.  Amull,  F.  Buckle,  and  C?hit  No  jockey  has  ever 
won  more  than  two  Derbies  in  succession.  In  l&fiO  the  Derby 
was  run  during  a  hurricane,  and  appropriately  won  by  Saflor, 
a  8im  of  Scud;  in  1839  and  1867  the  start  occurred  in  a  snow- 
storm. 

The  I>erby  has  twice  resulted  in  a  dead  heat  In  1828  The 
I    Colonel  and  Cadland  could  not  be  divided,  but  the  latter  won 
the  decider.  In  1884  St.  Gatien  and  Harvester  ran  a  dead  heat 
and  the  stakes  were  divided.    Mr.  Hammond,  who  owned  St. 

Gatien,  was  at  one  time  employed  at  Gs.  a  week  in  tlic  stable  of 
I  Capt.  ifachell,  who  owned  Harvester,  and  little  did  he  think  that 
'     file  day  would  ever  come  when  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  offer 

I  to  cut  up  the  Derby  stakes  with  his  whilom  master.  Diomed, 
the  winner  of  the  first  Derby,  found  his  way  to  America,  as  other 

I  Derby  winners  have  done  since,  the  price  paid  for  him  being 
50  guineas.  In  1000  Flying  Fox  won  the  Derby  for  tlie  Duke 
of  Westminster,  lie  was  sold  to  go  to  France,  and  the  priee 
paid  for  him  was  37,500  guineas.  The  Turf,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, has  grown  in  importance,  though  a  large  amount  of  con- 
gideration  was  always  bestowed  upon  it.  Thus.  IVpys,  in  his 
Diary  under  date  1603,  records :  "  Having  intended  this  day 
to  go  to  Banstead  Downs  to  see  a  famous  race,  I  sent  Will  to  get 
himself  ready  to  go  with  me;  but  I  hear  it  is  put  off  because 
the  I>ords  do  sit  in  Parliament  to-day."  Years  afterwards  the 
Commons  used  not  to  sit  in  Parliament  because  the  Derby  was 
to  be  run.  A  sterner  generation  has  altered  all  that  The 
founder  of  the  race  won  it  in  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence^ 
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1785,  with  Sir  Peter  Teazle.  It  has  been  the  greet  ambition  of 
the  house  of  Stanley  to  win  it  again.  Yet  no  other  Doby  has 
ever  fallen  to  any  of  the  earls,  not  has  an  Earl  d  "Derby  ever 

won  the  St.  Leger,  though  the  present  earl  came  very  near  doing 
so  with  his  Onks  winnor,  Keystone  IT,  in  190G.  This  ambition 
to  win  the  Derhy  lias  possessed  many  of  the  most  flistinguished 
owners  of  horses,  to  whom  money  has  been  no  consideration, 
and  they  have  been  constantly  disappointed,  wliilst  other  owners 
who  were  devoid  of  any  special  veneration  for  the  race  and 
would  rather  have  won  another  stake  worth  a  little  more,  have 
found  themadvea  succeeaful. 

To  win  the  Derby  was  the  chief  object  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck's  life,  but,  though  he  owned  some  of  the  best  race- 
liorses  of  his  generation,  the  much-coveted  prize  never  fell  to  hia 
lot  One  year  he  entered  five.  Of  these  two  died  in  traininjcr, 
the  third  became  a  roarer,  the  fourth  a  lady's  hack.  The  fifth 
alone  ever  saw  tlie  course,  but  it  was  as  a  wluvlcr  in  a  four-in- 
hand  tliat  had  tlie  privile<je  of  hauling  a  coacli-load  of  friends 
down  to  tlie  Derby.  It  was  lA)rd  George  who  made  the  first 
motion  that  the  House  of  Commons  adjourn  for  the  Derby  day, 
that  being  in  1847,  and  until  1892  it  waa  always  done.  In  tfa# 
latter  year  the  motion  was  lost  by  14  votes,  but  on  the  aft^noon 
of  the  Derby  day  only  thirty-five  members  were  present  in  the 
iTouse  of  Commons,  or  five  less  than  was  necessary  to  make  a 
"  house,"  so  that  no  business  was  done.  Driven  almost  mad  by 
his  repeated  failures,  T^ord  George  threw  up  the  sport  which 
had  refused  to  grant  him  liis  heart's  desire,  and  dis})osed  of  his 
stables.  Among  the  animals  thus  sold  was  Surplice,  who  In 
1848  won  for  its  purchaser  the  coveted  honor  denied  to  its 
original  owner.  The  unhappy  peer,  with  a  heart  already  weak- 
ened by  the  excitement  of  the  course,  could  not  recover  from 
the  irony  of  Surplice's  win,  and  a  little  later  Lord  George'a 
lifeless  liody  was  discovered  hy  a  keeper  at  night  lying  on  the 
edge  of  tlie  park  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  and  the  verdict  of  "  Death 
from  the  visitation  of  God  "  closed  a  grim  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  race. 

Lord  Beacons  field,  then  ^fr.  Disraeli,  tells  us  that  the  day 
after  Surplice's  victory,  Lord  George,  lamenting  what  he  had 
missed,  moaned  out  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
^You  do  not  know  what  the  Derby  is.''  ''Yes,  I  do;  it^s  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  turf,"  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  reply.  By  tills  he 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  the  highert  turf  honor,  the 
**  blue  ribbon  '  in  England  being  the  color  worn  with  the  highest 
honor  given  hv  the  Qneen,  the  insiirnia  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter.   Mr.  Disraeli,  therefore,  did  not  mean  that  the  Derby 
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was  a  temperance  affair,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted  by 
nncoDflcioiu  hnmoristB. 

The  first  loyal  victory  was  gained  in  1788  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Sir  Tliomas,  a  6  to  5  on  favorite.  More  than  a 
century  was  to  pass  before  the  royal  colors  were  borne  first  past 
the  post.  Persimmon  in  1893  just  beat  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild's  good  horse  St.  Fnisquin — who  reversed  the  running 
soon  afterwards  at  Newmarket,  with  a  3  lb.  advantage  of  weight, 
however — and  Persimmon's  own  brother,  Diamond  Jubilee,  won 
by  half  a  length  from  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Simon  Dale  in 
1900.  Both  these  horses  were  owned  by  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterward  Edward  YII. 

Around  the  race  of  1844  hovers  a  story  which  might  well 
have  sprung  from  the  brain  of  that  morbid  but  consummate 
genius  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Crockford,  the  owner  of  a  notorious 
gambling-hell,  had  a  favorite,  Katan,  poisoned  on  the  eve  of  the 
race,  and  in  the  fury  of  his  rage  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
which  proved  fatal.  Crockford  also  had  a  runner  entered  for 
the  Oaks,  and,  to  avoid  disqualification  in  the  event  of  the  filly 
winning,  his  friends  concocted  a  gruesome  plot.  At  early  morn- 
ing the' body  of  the  dead  owner  was  propped  up  at  the  window 
of  his  house,  where  it  could  be  seen  by  the  crowds  visiting  the 
course;  the  trick  succeeded,  the  filly  won,  and  its  backers  chuck- 
ling over  their  grisly  ruse,  drew  their  winnings  even  as  the 
crowd  were  choerin*^  the  inanimate  figure  on  their  way  home. 
The  Derby  of  tliat  year  was  won  by  Kunning  Hein,  a  four-year- 
old  owned  by  a  Jew;  but,  fraud  having  been  proved,  Kunning 
Rein  was  deprived  of  his  honors  and  the  stakes  were  awarded 
to  the  second  horse.  • 

The  first  foreigner  to  win  the  Derby  was  Count  La  Grange 
in  1865,  with  the  French  horse  Oladiateur.  Englishmen,  resent- 
ing the  carrying  off  of  the  "  Blue  Ribbon  bjf  a  foreigner,  were 
very  bitter,  publicly  insulting  the  owner  of  the  horse,  and  inti- 
mating that  history  had  merely  repeated  itself,  and  that  the 
Derby  of  '65  was  only  a  parallel  of  '44. 

Caractaeus  brought  off  a  great  surprise  in  tlie  Derby  of  18G2, 
as  he  started  at  40  to  1.  Jim  Goater  was  ofl'ered  the  mount, 
but  he  declined  it,  and  steered  The  Sprite,  owned  by  his  brother. 
Caractaeus  was  ridden  by  the  stable  lad.  Parsons.  Horse  and  boy 
were  very  fond  of  each  other.  In  the  race  Parsons  frequently 
spoke  to  his  mount,  stroking  him,  patting  his  neck,  and  en- 
couraging him  with  such  words  as  "  Get  fdong,  Crackey,"  and 
**  Good  lad,  Craekey."  After  Caractaeus  won,  Mr.  Snewing,  the 
owner,  went  to  see  Parsons  weigh  in.  To  his  horror  the  jockey 
failed  to  draw  the  weight.  The  bridle  was  sent  for,  and  (Mr. 
19 
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Snewing  often  said  afterward)^  '^Oh  the  agony  I  felt  at  that 

moment  I  would  not  undergo  again  for  one  thousand  pounds !  " 
This  set  matters  right,  but  all  was  not  yet  over.  Lord  Stamford 
objected  on  the  ground  that  only  his  own  horse,  Ensign  ant 
three  others  had  gone  the  full  course,  the  flag  having  fallen  wbM 
a  lot  of  the  competitors  were  in  front  of  the  starting-post. 

Admiral  Rous,  however,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  he 
was  about  the  only  nian  present  that  did  not  lose  his  head.  On 
his  lordship  making  the  protest,  Admiral  Rous  took  his  watch 
out  of  hii^  ])ocket  and,  noting  the  time,  said,  "  Twenty  minutes! 
The  ohjection,  to  hold  good,  should  have  been  lodged  within  & 
quarter  of  an  hour,  according  to  the  sixtieth  rule  of  racing.^ 
The  exciting  events  of  the  day  so  upset  Mr.  Snewing  that,  when 
he  woke  up  in  his  house  in  Kuston  Square  the  next  morning,  all 
seemed  like  a  dream  to  him.    "  Is  it  true  that  1  have  won  the 
Derby,  or  have  I  dreamt  it  ?  "  he  called  out  to  his  niece.  Make 
haste  down,  uncle,  and  see  the  dcawing-room  hung  with  light- 
blue  ribbons/'  she  replied.  Even  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  mmd 
he  said,    Send  out  for  a  newspaper  and  let  me  see  it  in  print.** 
A  copy  of  the  London  Times  was  brought  him,  and,  looking  over 
it,  he  said,    Now  I  am  satisfied ;  I  know  that  I  have  won  the 
Derby.** 

In  1834,  when  Plenipotentiaiy  carried  off  the  stakes,  Mr. 
Batson,  his  owner,  allowed  his  tenants  to  hold  their  farms  rent 
free  for  a  year.  When  Mundig  won  for  Mr.  Bowes  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  church  bells  were  rung  at  his  country-seat  at 
Streatlam,  in  Durham,  and  the  counties  of  York  and  Durham 
were  ablaze  with  bonfires.  When  Amato  won  in  1838,  the  Stock 
Exchange  took  a  holiday,  Mr.  Crockford,  the  book-maker,  paying- 
its  members  in  the  aggregate  £30,000.  Amato  wa;*  known  as 
"the  coughing  pony,"  and  the  Derby  he  won  wa?  the  only  race 
he  ever  started  in.  A  short  time  before  the  race  the  betting 
was  100  to  1  against  his  chances. 

The  Derby  of  18G7  was  long  remembered  for  the  reckless 
plunging  of  the  ^[nrquis  of  Hastings,  the  wildest  blue-blooded 
gambler  of  the  mid-Victorian  era.  He  laid  thousands  of  pounds 
against  Hermit,  and  stood  to  lose  over  £100,000  in  the  event  of 
that  animal  winning.  Hermit's  victory  (at  CG  to  1  against) 
compelled  the  .Marquis  to  sell  the  last  of  liis  kingly  heritage  in  his 
magnificent  estate  of  Loudom  in  Scotland,  and  thus  bring  him- 
self almost  to  beggary ;  at  the  next  Derby  the  spendthrift  noble- 
man was  hooted  as  a  defaulter,  and  before  the  year  closed  he  had 
died  broken  in  mind  and  body. 

If  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  the  nnluddest  of  all  Derby- 
day  patrons^  liord  Falmouth  was  the  luckiest.  It  was  in  1870 
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that  he  won  his  first  Derby.  The  horse  was  Kingcraft,  trained 
hy  Matthew  Dawson  and  ridden  hy  Tom  French.  Wonderful 
furtmie  attended  the  efforts  of  the  hearers  of  the  ''magpie'' 
jacket  during  the  Cornish  earl's  turf  career.  In  fourteen  years, 
viz.,  from  1870  to  1883,  which  was  his  last  whole  season  on  a 
large  scale  on  the  turf,  Lord  Falmouth,  with  a  stud  which 
rarely  numbered  twenty  horses  in  training,  carried  away  in  pub- 
lic money  the  enormous  sum  of  £238,198.  In  1884  he  sold  in 
two  days  all  his  race-horses  at  Heath  House,  and  all  his  brood 
mares,  stallions,  yearlings,  and  foals,  for  a  total  aggregate  of 
lllj880  guineas.  No  such  instance  of  long  sustained  and  con- 
tinuous good  fortune  can  he  found  in  the  splendid  annals  of  the 
Engliflb  turf. 

Fred  Archer,  the  greatest  of  all  English  jockeys,  was  associ- 
ated with  most  of  Lord  Falmouth's  later  triumphs.  His  first 
important  success  in  the  popular  black  and  white  was  on  Atlantic 

in  the  Two  Thousand  of  1874.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
hesitation  that  his  lordship  gave  Archer  the  mount,  but  the  boy 
showed  the  nerve  and  resource  of  a  veteran.  Despite  a  handicap 
of  three-stone  dead  weight,  he  steered  his  mount  home  as  straight 
as  a  die  and  won  by  a  neck.  Archer  won  his  first  Derby  for 
Lord  Falmouth  in  1877,  Silvie  heing  the  horse. 

Plrobahly  the  largest  gift  em  Imnded  to  a  jockey  for  win- 
ning a  race  was  when  Wells,  in  1868,  was  presented  hy  Sir 
Joseph  Hawley  with  the  Derby  stakes  for  steering  Blue  Gown. 
They  amounted  to  £6850.  When  Teddington  won  in  1J^51  Sir 
Joseph  gave  ^larston  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
real  owner  of  the  horse,  another  thousand.  Daley,  the  rider 
of  Hermit  in  1867,  received  €3000. 

In  the  year  1881,  the  prize  was  for  the  first  time  captured 
by  an  American  horse,  Iroquois,  ridden  hy  Fred  Archer. 

The  Yankee  came  down  with  Long  Fred  on  hia  back, 
And  his  colors  were  gleaming  with  cherry  and  black; 
He  flashed  to  the  front,  and  the  British  star  paled 
As  the  field  died  away,  and  the  favorite  failed. 

Oh!  A  was  an  Archer,  A  1  at  this  fun. 

And  A  was  Ameriean,  too, — and  A  wont 

And  B  was  the  Briton,  wlm  ready  to  melt 

A  sort  of  a  je  ne  sals  (Iro) — qnois  felt, 

To  see  his  blue  riband  to  Yankee-land  go, 

B,  too,  none  tbs  toa^  waa  the  hearty  "Bravol " 

Punek,  1881. 

Iroquois  belonged  to  Piem  LoriUard,  and  had  also  won  the 
Si.  Lcj^er  ftakes. 

Duus,  Clock.  Until  the  year  1913  the  American  clock 
with  the  largest  dial  was  that  in  the  tower  of  the  Communipaw 
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dgpot  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  The  San  Franci?co 
Chronicle  thus  describes  it:  "  The  dial  is  a  few  inches  over  four- 
tern  feet  in  diameter.  Twelve  panes  of  glass  are  lu^ed  in  the  dial, 
tlie  central  one  being  five  feet  in  diameter  and  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  minute  hand  is  seven  feet  long  and 
weighs  forty  ])ounds,  while  the  hour  hand  is  five  feet  long  and 
weighs  twenty-eight  pounds.  In  one  liour  the  minute  hand 
travels  over  forty-eiglit  feet,  while  a  day's  journey  is  about  sLx 
ordinary  city  blocks,  or  about  1152  feet.  The  motive  power  is 
furnished  by  a  weight  of  TOO  pounds  hung  from  a  three-eighths 
inch  steel  cable,  and  the  clock  will  run  for  ten  days  without 
rewinding.  At  night  the  clock  is  illuminated  by  strong  electric 
lights  and  a  large  reflector  behind  the  ground-glass  dial.  The 
variation  is  not  more  than  a  second  in  a  week.  Such  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  largest  one4ial  clock  at  present  ronning  in  the 
United  States." 

The  article  added  that  the  largest  four-dial  dock  in  America 
was  that  in  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  each  dial  being 
Vty-y  f^^t  in  diameter.  But  it  went  on  to  show  tiiat  theae  record* 

would  all  be  surpassed  by  a  clock  then  in  course  of  constructioiD 
for  the  Chronicle  building  itself,— of  course,  in  San  Francisco. 
The  four  dials  of  this  clock  would  each  be  feet  in  diameter, 
and  consequently  each  surpasses  by  2  feet  the  single  dial  of  the 
Communipaw  clock,  and  by  I  feet  that  of  any  of  the  dials  of 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

Dice.  There  was  a  Greek  legend  that  dice  were  invented 
at  the  siege  of  Troy  by  Palamedes,  a  hero  unmentioned  by 
Homer.  Herodotus,  however  (i.  91),  ascribi^  the  invention  to 
the  Lydians.  Under  pressure  of  a  great  famine  and  instigated 
by  a  desire  to  economize  their  stores,  they  devised  dice  and 
bowls.  Every  other  day  for  eighteen  years  they  abstained  from 
food,  devoting  their  entire  waking  hours  to  gaming. 

The  Indian  epic,  the  Mahabharata,  claims  the  invention  for 
Hindustan,  and  likewise  furnishes  the  earliest  instance  of  fraudu- 
lent (i.e.,  "  loaded  "  or  cogged  ")  dice.  "  In  those  days,"  says 
the  poet,  it  was  the  custom  to  play  at  dice,  and  Doorjoodhen, 
having  made  a  false  set,  challenged  Judishteri  the  commander 
of  the  troops  he  was  fighting,  to  play,  which  heing  accepted  by 
him,  he,  in  a  short  time,  lost  all  his  wealth  and  kingdoms.  Door- 
joodhen  told  him  then  that  he  would  give  him  one  more  chance 
to  recover  the  whole,  but  that  if  he  again  should  lose  he  must 
retire  with  all  his  brothers  for  the  space  of  twelve  yean  into 
banishment.  .  .  •  Judishter,  hoping  that  fortune  would  not 
always  be  unkind,  consented  to  these  terms,  but. having  lost  as 
b^ore,^  he  was  constrain^ .  by  ,the.prinpe8,.  .who  wen  upipiree^ 
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to  relinquish  his  kingdoms  to  Doorjoodhen,  and  retire  into  ban- 
ishment from  Gudrapoor,  his  capital  city,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Delhi." 

Tacitus  assures  that  the  ancient  Germans  not  only  would  haz- 
ard all  their  wealth,  bat  even  stake  their  liberty,  upon  the  tam 
of  the  dice;  and  he  who  lost,  submitted  to  servitude,  though 
younger  and  stronger  than  his  antagonist,  and  patiently  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  boiind,  and  sold  in  the  market.  The  Saxons, 
the  Danes,  and  the  I^ormans,  were  all  of  them  greatly  ad4icted 
to  the  same  infatuating  pastime. 

Dice  playing  was  a  fashionable  diversion  in  tlie  reign  of 
Henry  tlie  Eighth.  Hall,  speaking  of  this  monarch,  says,  "  The 
king  about  this  season  was  much  given  to  play  at  tennis  and  at 
the  dice,  which  appetite  certain  crafty  persons  about  him  per- 
ceiving, brought  in  Frenchmen  and  Lombards  to  make  wagers 
with  him,  and  so  he  lost  mudi  money;  but  when  he  perceived 
their  c  raft,  he  eschewed  their  company,  and  let  them  go." 

In  England  cogged  dice  were  known  by  the  name  of  fulhams^ 
or  fullams,  because  first  made  at  Fulham.  An  alternate  name 
was  gourds.  Thus  Pistol,  in  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  I, 
sc.  3,  says :  "  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts  for  gourd  and  Fullam 
holds." 

The  Freemasons  profess  great  veneration  for  the  cubical 
stone,  and  point  out  that  the  eyes  on  the  two  faces  opposite  to 
one  another  always  make  up  the  number  seven;  the  six  aides  of 
the  eube  represent  the  six  working  properties  of  nature :  contrac- 
tion, expansion,  circulation,  fire,  Ug^t  and  sound,  whilst  the 
cube  as  a  whole  represents  the  seventh  property  in  which  the 
six  are  comprised,  or  the  romprisal  of  all;  the  six  working  days 
of  the  week  and  the  Sabbatli  of  rest. 

Dickens's  Dutchnnan,  the  name  ]>opuhirly  given  to  Charles 
Langheimer  (1807-1884),  an  incorrigible  petty  thief,  a  Saxon 
by  birth,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  in  Philadelphia.  Dickens  visited  that  institution 
in  1843,  and  in  his  "  American  Notes  he  speaks  of  the  horrors 
of  solitary  confinement  there,  and  instances  this  man  as  one  of 
the  most  affecting  examples.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  picture  of 
forlorn  affliction  and  distress  of  mind,"  says  Dickens,  "my 
heart  bled  for  him,  and  when  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks 
and  he  t^ok  one  of  tlie  visitors  aside  to  ask,  with  trembling  hands 
nervously  clutching  at  his  coat  to  detain  him,  whether  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  dismal  sentence  being  eomniuted,  the  spectacle 
was  really  too  painful  to  witness."  The  plain  facts  of  the  case, 
however,  are  that  Langheimer  was  a  consummate  hypocrite  who 
fSoond  a  pleasure  in  feigning  imaginary  woes.  He  might  have 
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earned  money  at  his  trade  as  a  paper-maker,  but  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  steal.  As  fast  as  he  served  out  one  term 
and  was  released,  he  returned  on  a  fresh  conTiction.  It  was  even 
thought  that  he  committed  thefts  for  the  express  purpose  of 

being  sent  back  to  jail,  preferring  his  quarters  there  to  the  cold 
comfort  of  the  outside  world.  lie  took  advantage  of  the  noto- 
riety conferred  upon  him  by  Dickens  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
whenever  he  could.  During  his  last  confinement  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary, he  had  a  box  into  which  visitors  dropped  a  pittance. 
English  tourists  always  asked  for  Langlieimer's  cell  and  rarely 
left  without  slipping  a  coin  into  his  hand. 

Dillagrout  Soup.  William  the  Conqueror,  according  to 
medieval  legend,  had  a  fine  sense  of  what  was  becoming  at  a 
royal  table.  At  one  of  his  little  dinners  he  was  so  well  pleased 
with  a  savory  soup  compounded  by  his  cook,  Tezelin,  that  he  sent 
for  him  and  asked  how  it  was  named. 

**  I  call  it  dillagrout,"  was  the  reply. 

"A  poor  name  for  so  good  a  soup!  "  cried  the  king.  "  Xath- 
less  " — everybody  said  "  nathless  "  in  those  days — "  we  bestow 
upon  you  the  manor  of  Addington." 

This  manor  eventually  reverted  to  the  crown.  In  the  reian 
of  Henry  III  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Bardolf^  and  hdd 
on  the  tenure  of  ''making  pasties  in  the  king's  kitchen  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation,  or  providing  some  one  as  his  deputy,  to 
make  a  dish  called  grout,  and  if  suet  (seym)  was  added,  it 
was  called  malpigemoun."  At  James  ITs  coronation  the  lord 
of  the  manor  claimed  to  find  a  man  to  make  a  dish  of  grout  in 
the  royal  kitchen,  and  prayed  that  the  king's  cook  might  be  the 
man.  The  claim  was  allowed,  and  the  claimant  knighted.  But 
what  was  this  grout?  Was  it  identical  with  Tezelin's  dillagrout 
and  the  Bardolfe'  malpigemoun?  And  was  a  pottage  called 
Bardolf,  of  which*  a  fourteenth-century  recipe  has  been  printed 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  identical  with  these?  If  so,  as 
among  the  ingredients  were  almond  milk,  the  brawn  of  capons, 
sugar  and  spice,  chicken  parboiled  and  chopped,  etc.,  it  was 
doubtlessly  a  dish  for  a  king. 

Diving.  The  earliest  reference  to  diving  as  a  business 
rather  than  a  sport  occurs  in  Homer's  "Iliad"  (Bk.  iii,  lines 
345,  etc.).,  where  Patroclus  rather  infelicitously  compares  the 
fall  of  Hector's  charioteer  to  the  action  of  a  diver  diving  for 
oysters. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  art  was  known  about  1000  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  Thucydides  is  the  first  to  chronicle 
the  emplo^Tuent  of  divers  for  mechanical  work  under  water.  He 
tells  how  divers  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse  sawed  down  the 
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barriers  constructed  under  water  to  damage  or  destroy  any 
Grecian  ships  that  might  attempt  to  enter  the  harbor.  The 
earliest  mention  of  any  appliance  for  assisting  divers  is  by 
Aristotle,  who  describes  certain  instruments  for  respiration 
through  which  they  can  draw  air  from  above  the  water  and  which 
thus  enable  them  to  lemain  a  long  time  under  water.  The  first 
diving-belly  or  some  similar  contrivance  known  as  a  colimpha,  is 
recoraed  to  have  been  used  by  Alexander  the  Great  The  colim- 
pha, we  are  told,  had  the  power  of  keepincr  a  man  dry  and 
at  the  same  time  of  admitting  the  light.  In  Pliny  and  in  Roger 
Bacon  we  catch  ballling  liints  of  similar  contrivances.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  in  a  posthumous  paper  claimed  that  he  had  invented  a 
diving-dress  for  himself;  but,  ''in  view/'  said  he,  "of  the 
wickedness  of  men,  I  do  not  publish  or  divulge  the  method  1  have 
iDTented  for  remaining  under  water,  for  they  would  make  use 
of  it  in  order  to  commit  mnrder  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by 
destroying  vessels  and  causing  them  to  sink^  together  with  those 
on  board." 

The  earliest  pictorial  representation  of  anything  approximat- 
ing to  the  modern  diving  apparatus  is  an  engraving  in  Yegetius's 

De  Re  Militari  (1511).  A  diver  is  f^hown  wearing  a  tight-fitting 
helmet,  to  which  is  attached  a  long  leather  pipe  leading:  to  tlic 
surface.  Here  the  open  end  is  kept  afloat  by  means  of  a  bladder. 
It  has  been  opined  that  this  apparatus  was  suggested  by  the 
action  of  the  elephant  when  swimming.  The  animal  instinctively 
elevates  its  trunk  so  that  the  end  is  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  though  the  head  may  be  below  it.  Thus  it  is  enabled,  even 
when  submerged,  to  tske  in  fresh  air  at  every  inspiration. 

AH  this  time  Nature  had  been  giving  another  hint  that  dull 
man  might  have  utilized  if  his  wits  had  been  sharp  enough. 
Among  spiders  the  diving-bell  is  as  old  as  creation.  In  an  ordi- 
nary aquarium  you  might  notice,  amid  immersed  portions  of 
grass  or  reed,  a  sort  of  purse,  closely  resembling  in  shape  and  size 
the  shell  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  but  pierced  transversely  through  the 
middle.  Tt  is  filled  with  air,  and  perfectly  clo.^ed,  rxcept  in  its 
lower  part,  where  there  is  an  npcrture  just  suiriciont  for  the 
egress  and  ingress  of  a  very  small  spider.  A  strong  and  semi- 
transparent  substance,  resembling  white  gauze,  forms  the  texture 
of  the  bell,  firmly  moored  and  anchored  to  the  submerged  plants 
by  threads  and  cables^  which  hinder  it  from  mounting  to  the 
surface. 

Samuel  Henri  Berthoud  (1804-1891),  a  French  naturalist, 
was  the  first  to  study  tiiese  natural  diving-bells,  and  he  tells 
nature  students  how  to  follow  him  in  his  observations. 
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Watch,  he  says,  the  lady  coming  out  of  her  retreat.    Her  length 

is  about  ono-oiphtli  of  an  inch,  her  l>ody  is  brown,  and  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  is  drawn  a  dark  patch,  having  four  little  dota  on  its 
centre.  This  spider  lives  under  water,  «nd  yet  requires  air  to  lireatiie. 
Her  Maker  has  taught  her  how  to  solve  a  problem  which  M'ould  have 
batTletl  the  «enitiH  of  Newton.  She  swims  on  her  back,  and  her  abdomen 
is  enveloped  in  a  bubble  of  air,  wliich,  reflecting  the  prismatic  colors, 
looks  lilce  toansparent  mother-o*-pearl.  She  then  rises  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  eh  vatcM  above  it  the  lower  portion  of  her  body,  for 
amongst  the  arachnidis  the  orifice  of  the  organs  of  respiration  is  placed 
in  the  alidonien.  Once  on  the  surface,  she  lyreathes  strongly,  inhales 
as  much  air  as  »he  possibly  can;  then  she  gets  beneath  the  water  and 
gives  o\it  gently  tlie  lic^uid  particles  witli  which  her  lungs  are  gorged 
to  excess;  the  long,  silky,  clammy  threads  whith  cover  her  retain 
in  its  place  around  her  the  bubhie  with  which  she  is  surrounded.  This 
done,  she  dives  with  precaution,  and  carries  into  her  nest — her  diving- 
bell — a  provision  of  air  to  replace  what  she  had  consumed.  When 
once  ensotmeed  in  her  nest,  she  lies  in  ambush,  with  lier  eanning  little 
head  lowered,  watching  for  any  prey  that  may  chance  to  pass.  Woe 
to  the  tiny  worm  that  wriggles  on  the  stalk  near  her  den!  She  darts 
forward,  seizes  him,  and  bears  him  otT  to  her  1k>11  of  impermeable 
gauze.  While  her  habitation  was  in  process  of  making,  and  nntil  it 
was  finished,  it  was  naturally  filled  with  water.  But  once  the  work 
was  ended,  it  became  necessary  to  expel  the  water,  and  replace  it  by 
atmospherie  air.  In  order  to  attain  tnis  end,  our  spider  had  to  mtk» 
more  than  a  hundred  trips  to  the  surface.  Each  bubble  that  she  in- 
troduced into  the  bell,  mounted  towards  the  top  by  its  specific  levity, 
displacing  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  which  was  forced  out  through 
the  oriHos  below,  until  at  length  the  bell  contained  nothing  but  air. 
^FantaitSet  Seientifiquea  (1861). 

Doiley.  Fpw  shops  in  the  London  of  thn  enrlv  oighteenth 
century  u('(|iiir(_'d  more  celebrity  than  Doiley 's  wart  lioiise.  The 
founder  was  a  refugee  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  who  established  a  connection  with  the  weavers 
of  SpitaUields,  then  rising  to  eminence  through  the  fostering 
care  of  the  English  government  and  the  patronage  of  the  English 
noblemen.  Doiley,  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  invented  and  Intro- 
duced a  number  of  stuffs,  some  entirely  new  and  all  hitherto 
unknown  in  England.  Combining  the  different  articles  of  ailk 
and  woollen,  he  spread  them  into  so  great  a  variety  of  forms  and 
patterns  that  bis  shop  became  a  depot  of  fashions.  Says 
Addison's  i^pcclaior,  "If  Doiley  had  not,  by  bis  ingenious  inven- 
tions, enabled  us  to  dress  our  wives  and  dnii<:lit(>rs  in  cheap 
stuffs,  we  should  not  have  bad  tlie  means  to  carry  on  the  war." 

In  another  paper  (Xo.  319)  an  imaginary  correspondent, 
fond  of  striking  bold  strokes  in  dress,  is  made  to  say,  A  few 
months  after  this  1  brought  up  the  modish  jacket,  or  the  coat 
with  close  sleeves.  I  struck  this  first  in  a  plain  Doiley,  but  that 
failing  T  struck  it  a  second  time  in  blue  camlet,^  which  was  also 
one  of  Doile/s  stuffs. 
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Doll.  Doubtless  the  earliest  children  of  earth  possessed 
dolls,  as  do  the  later  ones.  In  tiny  sarcophagi  discovered  in 
Egypt,  there  hate  been  found,  by  the  nde  xsi  the  little  mmnmiee 
which  once  were  littie  Egyptian  children,  pathetically  comic 
little  imitations  of  themselves,  placed  there  oy  loving  mothers 
within  reach  of  the  cold  little  baby  fingers.  In  Pompeii  a  child'a 
akeleton  was  found  clasping  a  doll  to  her  breast. 

The  oldest  doll,  and  indeed  the  oldest  piece  of  sculpture  that 
has  ever  been  upturned  from  the  earth,  was  a  pumice-stone  figure 
found  (18K1)')  in  a  bed  of  gravel  320  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  grouinl  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  between  the  Boise  and  the  Snake 
rivers,  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Kailroad.  The  region  there- 
abouts ]£  covered  by  extensive  lava  depoeita  of  the  post-tertiary 
or  quaternary  period.  A  Mr.  M.  A.  Kurtz  was  engaged  in 
boring  an  artesian  well  on  his  property  in  Nampa.  Drilling 
through  GO  feet  of  soil,  he  reached  15  feet  of  lava,  then  100  feet 
of  quicksand,  and  in  succession  G  inches  of  clay,  40  feet  of  quick- 
sand, r>  feet  of  clay,  30  feet  of  quicksand,  12  feet  of  clay,  then 
clay  balls  mixed  with  sand,  and  then  coarse  sand.  From  the 
latter  the  doll  was  brought  up  by  the  sand-pump.  Mr.  Kurtz, 
getting  hold  of  what  he  thought  a  petrified  twig,  washed  it  in  a 
barrel,  and  found  instead  a  well-proportioned  red  doll.  Professor 
Putnam  of  Cambridge  and  Professor  Haynes  of  Boston  decided 
that  it  was  a  genuine  antique  carved  from  a  lig^t  pumice  stone. 
The  coating  of  red  material  that  enveloped  it  was  a  cement  of 
oxide  of  iron  which  the  centuries  had  slowly  gathered  around 
it.  The  Snake  River  rises  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the 
Yellowstone  Kiver,  where  glaciers  were  of  great  extent.  The 
sudden  melting  of  these  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  silt  in  a  lake  which  from  a  few  thousand  or  a 
few  hundred  years  ago  occupied  the  site  of  the  village  of  Nampa. 
'^Scientific  American,  January,  1890. 

The  greatest  doll  manufactory  in  the  world  is  still  the  little 
German  town  of  Sonneberg,  in  the  Thuringian  Forest.  Here 
are  made  a  vast  number  of  wax  and  wooden  hehies  annually  sent 
out  to  all  portions  of  the  world,  together  with  toys  mostly  carved 
out  of  wood  from  the  neighboring  forests.  Sonneberg's  toy  in- 
dustry dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  It  commenced  with 
the  manufacture  of  such  common  articles  as  wooden  shingles, 
wooden  household  utensils,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tain villages,  mostly  wood  cutters  and  charcoal  burners,  used  to 
produce  in  their  leisure  hours,  their  houses  being  surrounded  by 
splendid  groves  of  maple  and  beech,  by  Hr  and  pine  woods. 
Some  of  tiiese  poor  mountaineers,  as  soon  aa  the  stock  of  their 
industrial  labor  had  grown  to  a  man's  load,  carried  it  down  to 
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the  lowlands  of  Franconia,  returning  to  their  homes  only  when  | 
the  last  article  had  been  disposed  oi  or  exchanged  for  domestic  I 
necessaries.  I 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  toy  manufacture  in  the  villages  j 
around  Sonneberg.    Nuremberg  was  then  the  great  city   for  } 
the  disposal  of  toys,  and  for  centuries  the  people  of  Thuringia  ' 
looked  upon  the  ^Nuremberg  merclumts  as  their  benefactors.  The 
Nupembergers  saved  them  the  trouble  uf  liawkiug,  as  their  fore- 
fathers had  to  do,  their  productions  about  the  country.   At  last* 
native  merchania  sprang  up  and  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of 
wealth  to  command  trade.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Sonneberg,  a  very  small  place  then 
of  not  more  than  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  became  the  centre 
of  the  district  of  the  manufacture  of  wooden  articles  and  toys. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  rdigioua  dimen- 
sions in  the  Salzbuig  districts  induced  a  party  of  wood  carvera;, 
tumerSy  and  painters  from  Berchtesgaden  to  settle  in  the  moan- 
tains  near  Sonneberg,  chiefly  in  Judenbach,  on  the  high-road 
running  from  South  to  North  Germany.  In  skill  they  excelled 
all  the  native  makerSy  and,  as  they  were  a  very  good-natured 
people^  the  Thuringians  profited  a  good  deal  in  the  manufacture 
and  painting  of  toys,  chip-boxes,  and  chests  of  drawers. 

At  present  10,000  different  toys  are  manufactured  at  Sonne- 
berg. A  show-room  there,  be  it  ever  so  large,  cannot  hold  all. 
Changes  in  form  and  fashion  are  constantly  taking  place  to 
meet  a  continual  demand  for  somethinij  new. 

The  consequence  is  a  constant  rivalry  among  the  makers  for 
improvin*^  their  manufacturers.  Schools  of  drawintr  and  model- 
ling are  established,  not  only  in  Sonneberg,  but  in  most  of  the 
large  villages  round  about.  The  learning  of  drawing  is  obliga- 
tory for  both  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  district 

The  people — men,  women,  and  children — who  assist  in  the 
manufacturing  of  dolls  and  toys  have  a  hard  life  of  it.  The 
little  children  assist  after  they  have  returned  from  school,  and 
next  morning  stop  at  the  factories  to  receive  or  deliver  work.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  diildren  of  Sonneberg  have  a 
grievance  against  all  dolls  and  toys  in  general,  and  an  American 
writer  who  spent  some  time  among  them  says : 

Thoso  who  do  not  soil  dolls  make  them ;  thone  who  do  neither  are 
in  the  cradle.  Even  the  dogs,  the  goats,  and  tlte  cows  haul  oirt  loads 
of  dreiMd  or  undreMod  dolls  through  the  fttnota.  Ev«ry  cm  you 
meet  has  a  basket  on  his  bead  or  a  hamper  on  his  back  with  just  a« 
many  sham  babies  in  it  aa  there  is  room  for.  There  is  not  a  boy  nor 
a  girl  in  the  whole  Sonneberg  Valley  who  does  not  hate  and  despise 
with  all  the  passion  In  his  littie  breast  every  ereature  in  dolldon.  It 
nakes  no  differenee  whether  she  is  a  blonde  or  a  Spanish  beanty,  whether 
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dM  has  a  Mfl  w  m  mnsie  box  la  hn  dmt,  whether  iIm  has  a  Mi  of 

teeth  or  a  prisms-and-pninefl  expression  painful  in  hor  mouth,  whether 
ahe  can  sing  or  shut  her  eyes,  dance  or  say  her  prayorn,  she  is  detested 
«ad  ablMMrred  by  the  authora  of  her  creation,  even  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion. Tkt  keenest  enjoyment  of  tlie  little  Sonneherger  is  realised  on 
finding  a  pirl  who  has  dropped  from  some  modeller'a  cart,  taking  her 
by  the  heels  and  dashing  her  imaginary  brains  over  the  oobble-atones. 
— A*cu7  York  Herald,  December  15,  1805. 

Originally  a  religioiu  institntioOy  dolls  bava  been  ^play 
lefaxn  "  (tfadr  mlwion  in  miracle  and  mystery  plays  being  itill 
idigiona),  fuhion  dleieminaiorB,  and  vehicles  for  illustrations 
in  art  and  bistory.  An  amnsing  story  is  told  of  the  time  when, 
in  tbe  absence  of  fashion  maprazines,  the  "colonics"  were  left 
in  sartorial  darkness,  just  about  to  be  illumined  by  tbe  fssbion 
dolly.    A  nnmber  of  Catholic  ladies  of  Georgetown  purposed 
forming  a  convent  of  Visitation  nuns,  but  were  at  a  loss  for  the 
proper  garb.   In  this  dilemma  a  letter  to  a  French  convent  soon 
brought  back  a  "  poupee,"  arrayed  in  proper  caj),  gnimpe,  veil, 
etc    At  the  New  York  Cngtom  House  Madame  Poupee  was 
thrown  in  durance  vile,  failing  to  "  pve  a  satisfactory  account 
of  herself."   Nobody  had  ever  seen  work  of  art  or  tool  of  trade 
in  this  guise  before.    Finally,  one  sa^jacions  official  allowed  she 
was  only  "one  o*  gods  the  Papists  worsliipjiod,"  and  there  was 
no  duty  on  them,  so  she  was  honorably  discliarged.  Doubtless 
fihe  \vHs  as  much  a  surprise  to  the  pious  ladies  as  to  the  govern- 
ment otlicials. 

The  doll  of  to-day  is  not  only  interesting  as  an  evolution,  but 
because  of  her  progressive  tendencies.  She  is  styli.-^h,  coming 
witii  a  ready-made  wardrobe,  from  hose  and  corsets  to  French 
caps,  aprons,  and,  if  she  be  very  youn^,  a  nursing  bottle  as  a 
tribnte  to  ber  orphan  oondition.  She  is  luzurionsi  having  her 
tiiloHnade  gowns»  secordiQn  capes,  silk  blonses^  kid  gloves,  ^ra* 
tok,  carnaae,  and  servants.  She  is  gregarions^  and  no  ngbt- 
minded  litue  girl  with  a  properly  indvlgent  mamma  will  separate 
Krs.  Dolly  from  husband  and  children.  It  is  the  proper  fad  to 
buy  the  whole  family.  Dolly  has  been  relegated  to  the  small 
firl,  but  good  advice  states  that  a  miss  well  on  in  her  teens  may 
be  as  devoted  to  her  doll  family  as  was  Mistress  Dorothy  when 
to  Sir  William  Temple  dawned  npon  her. 

Tbe  talking  doll  is  more  ancient  than  the  phonograph.  By 
^batevcr  mechanism  worked,  talking  dolls  of  one  sort  or  another 
•re  mentioned  in  old  chronicles.  The  Edison  talking  doll  is  a 
gnieaome  thing.   With  a  face  of  stoic  calm  she  (or  he)  stands 

and  grinds  out  a  Twinkle,  Twinkle,"  or  the  lamb  and  Mary 
episode  in  a  way  to  set  your  teeth  on  edge  when  you  once  under- 
sUfld  it  The  phonographic  soul  .within  her  has  much  to  learn 
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before  her  voice,  at  least,  will  soften  an  o'er-strict  petite  maman. 
Besides,  one  naturally  protests  against  a  crank — a  key  is  bad 
enough. 

Ihe  fin  dc  siecle  Edison  doll  is  the  ve  ry  latest  phase  in  this 
evolution.  It  is  an  accomplished  child  of  science,  and  can  repeat 
rhymes  from  Mother  CJoopo.  It  was  sold  for  $10  without  a 
wardrobe,  has  a  metallic  body  in  whicli  i.s  placed  a  phonograph, 
and  is  altof^ether  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  so  long  as  it  keeps 
in  order.  But  alas  for  the  Edison  doll!  It  has  had  to  go  into 
court  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
Edison  doll  family  has  been  discontinued.  The  doll  of  to-day 
is  so  arranged  anatomically  that  it  can  stand  up  and  sit  down, 
and  can  be  wound  up  to  take  a  stroll  across  the  nursery  floor. 
It  is  cosmopolitan,  and  the  dolls'  dressmaker  is  versatile.  It  is 
attired  in  the  costumes  of  every  nation. 

Dollar  (a  corruption  of  the  German  ihnJpr,  from  thai,  a 
dale  or  valley),  the  name  of  a  silver  piece  tiiat  was  first  coined 
in  1518,  in  .loachimsthal,  the  dale  of  Joachim,  ten  miles  from 
Carlsbad.  Here  there  was  a  media?val  Bohemian  mine  rich  in 
silver.  The  coins  kept  up  the  reputation  of  the  mine.  Hence 
Joacfaimsthaler  (eventually  contracted  to  thaler)  became  a  syn- 
onym for  good  money,  and  thaler  (corrupted  into  dollar  and 
cognate  forms)  became  a  familiar  word  in  other  tongues  than 
German.  One  of  its  earliest  appearances  in  English  was  in 
"Macbeth"  (act  i,  sc.  2),  whore  Koss  tells  Malcolm  of  slain 
Norsemen  denied  burial  till  their  king  had  disbursed 

Tm.  thooMUid  dollan  to  our  general  use. 

Doubtless  the  word  was  well  known  before  that  date, — 1606. 
It  freely  occurs  in  the  "  Travels "  of  the  Englishman  Sandys 
(1610),  who  shows  that  it  was  already  current  in  three  con- 
tinents, Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Sandys  tells  of  hiring  a  boat 
in  Egypt  for  twelve  dollars;  he  explains  how  ^ Dutch  dollars" 
(sic)  circulated  in  Jewry  and  Phoenicia  on  a  par  with  the 
Spanish  pieces  of  eight;  he  found  the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai 
to  be  ''receiving  an  annual  revenue  of  60,000  dollars  from 
Christian  princes." 

In  1G42  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  ordained  that  "consid- 
ering the  often  occasions  we  have  of  trading  with  the  Hollanders 
of  the  Dutch  plantation  and  otherwise  that  tlie  Holland  duca- 
tour  shall  be  current  at  six  shillings  and  the  Hiz  Dollar  and 
Bogrdl-of -eight  shall  be  five  shiUings.". 

•  Incidentally  it  may  be  explained  that  ducatour  is  early  New 
Englander  for  ducat  and  Bix  is  a  corruption  of  'Reichs-.or  iro- 
pejial>  the  thaler  being  the  coin  of  the.QerBum  Emjnre.  Itj^ 
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under  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of  Spain,  and 
Lord  of  Spanish  America,  that  German  thalers  and  Spanish 
pieces-of -eight  became  the  chief  coin  of  the  old  world  and  the 
new,  the  latter  flowing  into  New  England  from  Southern  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Dollar  Mark.  The  symbol  $  prefixed  to  the  Federal  cur- 
rency is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  modification  of  the  English  £  for 
pounds.  This  is  unlikely.  So  also  is  the  explanation,  much 
afTerted  in  old-time  arithmetics,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  hastily  formed 
monogram  of  the  initials  U.  S. ; — tiius  ^  Equally  plausible  at 
first  sight,  and  equally  fallacious  on  fuller  examination,  is  the 
conjecture  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  figure  |,  designating 
the  Spanish  coin  of  eight  reals,  or  "  piece  of  eight,"  an  eqniYa- 
lent  of  the  dollar,  its  symbol  being  written  8.  Other  fallacies, 
which  may  be  mentioned  only  to  be  dismissed,  are:  That  the  sign 
comes  from  the  abbreviation  used  to  mark  the  Homan  money 
unit.  The  old  Romans  reckoned  by  sesterces,  and  to  denote  it 
used  l>oth  HS  nnd  JIS,  forms  easily  changed  into  our  mark. 
That  it  comes  from  the  8})anish  contraction  for  peso,  a  dollar, 
indicated  in  Spanish  accounts  by  combining  P  and  S ;  or,  from 
the  Spanish  fuertes,  hard,  used  to  distinguish  coin  from  paper 
money. 

Having  cleared  the  ground  in  this  fashion,  there  remains  to 
be  considered  a  theory  which  was  argued  out  at  some  length  in 

tlic  A  tlaniic  Monthly  in  an  article  entitled    The  Story  of  the 
Two  Pillars,^'  and  still  remains  the  most  satisfactory  ever  offered. 
From  very  early  times  pillars  have  been  used  to. signify 

strenprth  and  soverei<rnty,  and  by  the  Phn'nicians  were  con- 
nected as  religious  emblems  with  their  temples.  When  Solomon's 
temple  was  built  by  Tyrian  workmen,  there  were  set  up  with 
great  ceremony  before  its  porch  two  pillars  of  brass,  one  called 
Jachin,  or  "  He  shall  establish,"  and  ihu  other,  Boaz,  or,  "  In 
it  is  strength.^ 

Symbolic  pillars  appear  upon  ancient  Tyrian  coinage  as  sup- 
porters of  the  chief  device.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Melcan- 
thus,  the  TjTiaii  explorer,  sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, tarried  near  their  western  extremity  and  planted  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Cadiz  the  Tyrian  pillars  of  sovereignty.  Over 
tbeiii  he  built  a  temple  to  Hercules,  or,  more  probably,  to  the 
Phn'nician  god  afterward  identified  with  Hercules.  ;\s  the 
colony  grew  and  the  temple  gained  wealth  from  votive  offerings, 
the  first  rude  pillars  were  replaced  by  others  made  of  blended 
gold  and  silver,  quadrangular  in  shape,  ''like  anvils,''  and 
bearing  mystical  inscriptions.  ''These  pillars,''  says  Flavins 
Philoetratus,  "  are  the  chains  that  bind  together  the  earth  and 
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the  bcu.  '  When  Cadiz  (originally  Gadtt)  increiMd  in  powei 
and  wedth,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  became  her  metropoUtan 
emblem,  as  a  horse's  head  was  of  Carthage. 

The  Spanish  prodiTities  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  led  him 

to  incorporate  the  arms  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire  with  those 
of  Spain.  The  pillars  of  Cadiz  were  made  the  supporters  of  the 
device.  On  the  standard  dollar  coined  in  the  imperial  mint  at 
Seville, — hence  known  as  "  colonnato,"  or  in  English  "  pillar 
piece," — these  pillars  were  entwined  with  a  scroll.  This  was 
sometimes  supposed  to  represent  the  serpents  sent  by  Juno  to 
destroy  the  infant  Hercules  in  liis  cradle.  In  reality  it  was  but 
the  revival  of  an  older  custom.  Though  the  Tynans  were  not 
the  first  to  coin  money,  they  were  foremost  in  giving  it  general 
circulation.  Their  coinage  was  the  earliest  currency  of  the 
world,  and  its  device  the  recognized  money  symbol.  Hence  the 
pillar  pieces  of  Charles  V  only  familiarized  tlie  world  anew  with 
the  symbol  borne  by  the  ohler  pillar  pieces  of  the  Tyrians. 

Our  dollar  mark,  tlierefore,  was  first  a  religious  emblem,  then 
a  general  symbol  of  sovereignty,  and  finally,  through  Tyrian 
enterprise  and  Spanish  domination,  was  accepted  as  a  monetary 
token,  and  so  came  to  bear  its  present  significance. 

Dominoa.  An  Italian  legend  gives  the  following  as  the 
origin  of  dominos:  Two  monks  who  had  been  committed  to  a 
lengthy  seclusion  contrived  to  beguile  the  dreary  hours  of  their 
confinement  without  breaking  the  rule  of  silence  by  showing  each 
other  small  flat  stones  marked  with  black  dots.  By  a  precon- 
certed arrangement  the  winner  would  inform  the  other  of  his 
victory  by  repeating  in  an  undertone  the  first  line  of  the  vesper 
prayer.  In  process  of  time  the  two  monks  managed  to  complete 
the  set  of  stones  and  to  perfect  the  rules  of  the  game,  so  that 
when  their  term  of  incarceration  had  expired  the  game  was 
generally  adopted  by  all  the  inmates  of  the  convent  as  a  lawf^ 
pastime.  It  very  soon  spread  from  town  to  town,  and  became 
po]>uhir  in  Italy;  and  the  first  line  of  the  vespers^  Dixit  Domi* 
nus  Domino  meo,'*  was  reduced  to  the  single  word  Domino^  by 
which  the  game  has  since  been  known. 

This  is  ingenious  and  interesting,  but  absolutely  unscientific. 
Science  tells  us  that  dominos  are  a  natural  evolution  from  dice 
(^.v.).  Put  two  dice  faces  side  by  side  and  you  have  a  domino. 
Exactly  when  and  where  some  great  genius  discovered  this,  even 
science  refuses  to  say.  Yet  the  Chinese,  with  a  jocund  hard!* 
hood  that  out-Italians  the  Italians,  have  sought  to  solve  the  un- 
solvable.  They  claim  that  dominos  were  invented  in  what  would 
be  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era  by  Hung  Ming,  a 
hero  of  popular  romance,  for  the  amusement  of  his  soldim  and 
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to  keep  them  awake  while  on  watch.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a 
fact  that  the  game  of  dominos,  wlierever  and  whenever  it  orig- 
inated, was  perfected  in  China  and  thence  diatribnted  to  the 
European  world. 

As  there  are  twenty-one  poesible  throws  with  two  dice,  so 
twenty-one  dominos  may  be  regarded  as  natural  dominoe.  How- 
ever, the  Chinese  have  doubled  up  some  of  the  numbers  so  as  to 
make  a  full  Pet  for  playing  thirty-two  in  all.  All  over  Eastern 
Asia  the  customary  outfit  of  dominos  is  thirty-two.  Our  dominos, 
obtained  by  way  of  Europe,  are  only  twenty-eight  and  are  modi- 
fied by  the  introduction  of  blanks.  The  domino  game  of  Europe 
and  America  is  the  match  game.  It  is  played  in  China,  bat  is 
an  unimportant  one  among  the  many  Chinese  games  of  dominoe. 
The  Chmese  domino  games  are  all  of  them  dice  games  elab- 
orated. Dominos  are  also  used  in  China,  like  dice,  for  fortune 
telling.  That  system  of  divination  has  an  extensive  literature 
of  its  own.  The  Chinogo  dominos  all  have  astrological  names. 

The  Esquimaux  of  far  northern  Alaska  have  dominos.  In 
their  game  they  use  flat  pieces  of  bone  of  somewhat  irregular 
shapes.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  stake  the  last  article  they  pos- 
sess on  the  turn  of  a  domino.  Sometimes  they  put  up  their 
wives  and  lose  them.  Now  and  then  it  happena  that  a  wue  thna 
disposed  of  will  ait  down  and  win  beraelf  back  fbr  ber  former 
owner. 

Learn  the  following  formula,  and  yon  will  alwaya  be  able  to 

tell  the  markings  of  any  domino  that,  unseen  by  you,  a  friend 
draws  at  random  from  a  pile.  Tell  him  to  multiply  cither  of 
the  numbers  of  spots  by  five,  add  seven,  double  the  result,  and 
finally  add  the  second  number  of  spot  and  then  inform  you 
what  the  sum  is.  You  now  subtract  fourteen,  and  the  remaining 
digita  are  the  number  of  spots  on  his  domino.  Suppose  he  selects 
the  domino  marked  3  and  6.  Following  your  directiona,  he 
multiplies  the  3  by  5  (15),  adds  7  (22),  doubles  (44),  adds  the 
other  number  (fi),  and  tells  you  that  the  sum  is  60.  You  now 
subtract  14  from  the  50,  leaving  30.  And  the  two  digits,  3  and 
6,  are  the  number  of  spots  his  domino  is  marked  with. 

Donkey.  Glory  has  been  pernicious  to  the  ass.  Legend  says 
that  the  cross  upon  its  back  is  meant  as  a  reminder  that  the 
humble  have  been  and  will  again  be  exalted,  and  that  its  meek- 
ness emphasizes  the  moral  that  even  under  the  greatest  honors 
we  ahouid  still  remain  humble.  Legend  is  audadouriy  wrong. 
When  Jesus  roele  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  he  selected  the  beast 
upon  which  it  was  then  considered  most  honorable  to  lide.  The 
donkey  was  of  old,  and  indeed  it  still  remains  in  many  places, 
the  steed  of  the  rich,  the  high  in  place,  and  the  luxurious. 
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^  There  was  no  humility  intended  or  expressed  in  that  notable 
procession;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  our  Savionr^s  one  and  onlj 
assertion  of  personal  consequence,  this  solitary  concession  to  tlie 
earthly  ambitions  of  the  disciples." 

So  says  Phil  Bobinson  in  "The  Poet's  Beasts"  (London, 
1885).  Tlie  same  author  opines  that,  viewed  naturally  instead 
of  traditionally,  the  cross-stripe  on  the  donkey's  hack  gives  the 
"heavy-headed  thing"  a  very  interesting  significance,  for  it 
may  he  the  last  lingering  vestige  of  a  zebrine  ancestry.  "All 
the  other  stripes  have  been  thrashed  otf  its  hide.  Bewildered  by 
ill-usage,  they  have  run  together  and  blended  into  a  color  that, 
like  the  character  of  the  wearer,  is  monotonous,  dull,  serious, 
solemn/' 

There  was  a  time  wlion  the  wild  ass,  the  onager,  was  so 
courageous  and  so  fleet  of  foot  that  the  east  and  the  south  wore 

its;  hide  as  a  robe  of  honor,  and  kings  and  chiefs  took  the 
wild  ass  for  their  cognizance  and  badge.  Oriental  children 
wore  shreds  of  ass-t^kin  round  their  necks,  that  they  might  grow 
up  generous  and  brave.  Thus  prized,  the  wild  ass  soon  came 
under  domestication,  and  the  undersized  drudge  of  southern 
Europe,  known  also  in  the  London  streets,  is  the  latest  and  most 
degraded  Tariation  of  the  species.  ''But  intermediate  between 
the  proud  vagabond  of  the  desert  and  the  costermonger's '  moke  * 
come  many  animals  more  worthy  physically  of  their  lineage.  In 
Egypt  the  white  ass  still  claims  something  of  the  respect,  and 
fetches  the  high  price,  of  olden  days,  and  during  the  Egyptian 
war  T  remember  seeing  more  than  one  of  these  animals  figuring 
conspicuously  in  the  British  camp.  All  over  Asia  Minor  the 
donkey  of  superior  caste  is  the  recognized  *  hack  '  of  the  well-to- 
do,  and  I  have  seen  them  not  only  in  the  Ijevant,  but  in  southern 
Europe  and'in  eastern  Africa  sumptuously  caparisoned  as  aleeda.'' 
Silenus  may  have  been  ridiculous — 

bilenuH  on  his  am, 
Petted  with  Hovers  as  he  on  did  pass, 
Tipsily  quaffing. 

But  neither  Keats  nor  any  of  his  clnssic  prrdccessors  saw  any- 
thing ridiculous  in  the  animal  he  bestrode.  Indeed  the  fact  that 
SOenus  was  put  upon  an  ass  only  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  animal  in  Bacdiic  worship,  and  in  no  way  derogates  from  the 
dignity  of  the  boon  companion  of  the  gois.  Saya  a  learned 
commentator  upon  the  pageant,  "  The  ass  was  in  fact  the  Symbol 
of  Silenus'  wisdom  and  his  prophetical  powers." 

This  is  onlv  partly  true.  At  many  periods  and  in  many 
places  the  ass  has  been  proverbial  for  dulness  and  obstinacy. 
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Ancient  Egyptians  symbolized  an  ignorant  person  by  the  head 
and  ears  of  an  ass.  The  Bomans  iiiought  it  a  bad  omen  to  meet 
we,  Hediaml  Gennftiijr  made  the  asB  the  qrmbol  of  St  Thomas^ 
the  incrediiloiis  apostle;  the  last  boy  to  enter  school  on  Si 
Thomas'  day  was  called  Thomas  the  Ass.  And  there  is  an  un- 
pleasant fresco  in  the  Catacombs  which  represents  a  Christian  as 
worshipping  a  crodfied  ass. 

Door.  The  savafre  lins  no  door  to  Ins  dwelling.  Even  when 
he  has  ceased  burrowing  in  the  ground,  like  a  rabbit  or  a  wild 
dog,  and  has  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  hut,  a  kraal,  a  canoe 
turned  upside  down,  or  otlier  construction,  in  which  he  may 
dwell  and  howl  and  paint  himself  and  eat  his  foe,  he  still  lacks 
the  final  grace  of  a  door.  The  early  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks  and  tiie  Bomans,  had  door-ways,  but  no  doors.  Ifor- 
decai  sat  in  the  gate,  but  Haman^s  door  is  nowhere  mentionjed. 
The  great  temples  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Ephesus  were  door- 
less.  So  Mas  the  Parthenon.  Go  and  look  at  its  modelled  coun- 
terfeit in  the  Metropolitan  Mupcuni  of  New  York;  through  the 
lofty  portal  you  see  the  wilderness  of  columns  and  the  gigantic 
statue  of  the  goddess.  Skins,  linen  veils,  tapestries  and  silk  cur- 
tains were  anciently  hung  across  door-ways,  then,  as  they  still  are 
in  the  East,  to  ensnre  privacy  for  the  inmates.  Gaza  and 
Somnanth  had  gates.  Bnt  the  door  is  an  invention  of  modem 
times,  an  ofl8hm>t  of  modern  civilization.  Wherever  yon  find 
most  luxury,  there  yon  will  also  find  most  doors.  Every  trade, 
every  calling,  every  sect  and  creed,  every  division  and  subdivision 
of  the  body  social,  has  its  charartcristic  door. 

"Royalty,"  says  George  Augustus  Sala,  writing  in  1800, 
"rattle  through  the  big  door  of  Buckingham  Tahico,  while 
Lieut.-Colouel  Pliipps  modestly  slips  in  by  the  side-postern, 
hard  by  the  guard-house,  and  the  grooms  and  scullions,  the  foot- 
men and  turnspits,  the  cooks  and  bottle-washers,  modester  still, 
steal  round  the  comer  into  Pimlico,  and  are  admitted  by  a  back 
door  opposite  the  Gun  tavern.  So  the  Duke  of  Mesopotamia's 
guests  to  ball  or  supper  are  ushered  up  the  lofty  flight  of  steps, 
and  in  at  the  great  hall-door;  while  Molly,  the  housemaid's 
friend,  crce|)s  down  the  area  stops,  and  taps  at  the  door  opposite 
the  coal-cellar.  So  tlie  theatre  has  its  doors — box,  pit,  and 
gallery — with  one  jirivate,  sacred  portal  for  the  (^ueen  Bee  when 
she  condescends  to  patronize  the  drama;  a  door  leading  into  a 
narrow,  inconvenient,  little  passage  generally,  with  a  flight  of 
stairs  seemingly  designed  for  the  express  jjurpose  of  breaking 
the  neck  of  the  stage-manager,  who  walks  in  crab-like  fashion 
before  Majesty,  backward,  in  an  absurd  court-suit,  and  holding 
two  lighted  tapers  in  battered  old  stage  candlesticks,  hot  drops 
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of  wax  from  which  fall  in  a  hcmnteoiu  shower  upon  his  black 
tilk  smalls.  Just  contrast  this  mnltitode  of  doors  with  the  aim* 
pie  arrangements  of  the  Bmnan  amphitheatres*  Apertures  theiw 
were  in  plenty  to  allow  the  audience  departure,  but  they  were 
common  to  all;  and  the  patrician  and  his  client,  tlie  plebeian 
and  the  freed  man,  stniggled  out  of  the  Coliseum  by  the  eame 
▼omitories.  There  was  but  one  special  door  in  the  whole  circtia; 
and  tiiat  wu  one  entrance  through  which  was  envied  by  nobody, 
for  it  was  of  iron,  and  barred,  and  on  the  inside  thereof  was  a 
den  where  the  lions  that  ate  the  gladiators  lay." — Household 
Words,  No.  282. 

Numberless  are  the  superstitions  and  the  consequent  obser- 
vances that  have  orvstallized  around  doors  and  door- wa vs. 
Special  importance  has  always  been  attached  to  the  act  of  enter- 
ing a  dwelling.  For  are  you  not  penetrating  into  the  sacred 
hearth,  the  centre  of  a  home?  Mottoes  more  or  less  descriptive 
of  the  iliaracter  of  the  occupants  were  inscribed  over  door-ways 
in  Greece  and  Home, — they  may  he  seen  in  unveiled  Pompeii, — 
and  are  still  familiar  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Magic  doors  are  abundant  in  folk-lore.  The  forbidden  door 
of  Bluebeard's  story  is  only  one  of  a  host  of  such  doors  leading 
to  rooms  or  caves  of  mysteiy  in  the  legendary  tales  of  all  lands. 
Enchanted  doors  opening  in  the  sides  of  hills  and  monntaina  are 
another  familiar  feature  of  legend.  In  short  the  magic  doora 
of  fairy  tale  and  romance  are  of  infinite  variety  like  the 

Charm'd  magic  caaementa,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilims  was,  in  faeiy  laiidt  foriom. 

In  England  and  in  Scotland  a  still  prevalent  custom  is  that 
of  opening  doors,  and  sometimes  windows,  whenever  a  death 
occurs  in  the  family.  This  is  to  give  free  egress  to  the  departing 
spirit  or  free  entrance  to  the  angel  of  death. 

Open  lock,  end  strife; 
Come  death,  and  psn^n  life. 

So  says  Meg  Mcrrilies  in  ''Cuy  Manncrinfr "  when  she  unbars 
the  door  and  lifts  the  latch  of  the  Kairn  of  Dernclough  after  the 
smuggler  has  died  there. 

In  Sussex,  and  possibly  in  other  counties  of  England,  it  used 
to  be  customary  to  keep  the  front  door  of  a  house,  through  which 
the  corpse  was  carried,  wide  open  until  the  close  of  the  burial 
service.  Failure  to  do  this  might  result  in  a  second  death.  Mrs. 
Latham,  author  of  a  work  on  "  The  Old-World  Lore  of  Sussex," 
tells  of  a  funeral  that  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  from  St.  Mary's  Almshouse  in  Chichester.  "  As 
soon  as  the  body  had  been  carried  out/'  she  says,  "  the  niece  of 
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the  deceased  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  liad  liafdly 
done  80  when  she  heard  the  inmates  of  the  almshouiee  thumping 
and  rattling  it  to  force  it  open.  On  finding  all  their  efforts 
neelees  one  of  them  exclaimed.  '  Hang  that  good-for-nothine 
woman !  Her  locking  this  door  before  the  old  girl  is  buried  wiU 
bring  doath  among  i]s  pretty  soon  again.* " 

As  a  contrast  to  all  this  melancholy  superstition,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  remember  that  at  Christmas  time  the  open  door  is  associ- 
ated not  with  departure  but  with  welcome.  It  is  lucky  then  to 
be  the  first  to  open  the  door  of  the  house  and  to  bid  Father  Christ- 
mas wdccHne.  Contrast  of  a  different  kind  may  be  foond  in  the 
custom  of  the  closed  door  in  Holland — ^in  many  Dutch  villages 
and  towns  the  chief  door  of  a  house  is  never  opened  except  on  the 
occasion  of  a  funeral  or  a  marriage — and  of  the  ancient  "  porta 
di  mortuccio  "  of  Italy.  The  latter,  tbe  doors  of  the  dead,  may 
still  be  seen  in  many  of  the  houses  at  I'eriigia,  by  the  side  of  the 
principal  door  of  the  house.  A  modern  traveller  describes  them 
as  "tall,  narrow,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  just  wide  enough  for 
a  coffin  to  pass  through."  These  "  porte  di  mortuccio  "  are  now 
mostly  disused  and  blocked  up,  and  their  existence  is  therefore 
often  overlooked  by  the  careless  passer-by.  These  narrow  door- 
ways were  originally  made  for  the  exclusive  passage  of  the  dead, 
the  ancient  belief  being  that  where  death  had  once  passed  out 
death  could  the  more  easily  pass  in/'  This  grimmer  side  of 
the  open-door  idea  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  British  folks. 

Door-knockers.  "With  the  simplification  that  labor-saving 
inventions  have  introduced  as  civilization  passed  out  of  its 
heterogeneous  bcginninfrs,  the  picturesque  accessories  of  the 
earlier  door  are  gradually  disappearing.  Gone,  or  almost  gone, 
are  the  door-knocker  of  the  past ;  the  brass  plate  underneath ;  the 
bells  which  flanked  it  for  servants  and  visitors;  the  latch,  sur- 
viving verbally  in  the  now  unmeaning  word  latch-key ;  the  bolts 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  even  the  iron  chain  that  enabled  one 
to  peer  outdoors  without  actually  opening. 

The  old-fashioned  bell  and  the  door-knocker  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  electric  button.  With  the  tearing  down  of  old 
buildings  and  the  equipping  of  new  ones  with  all  the  modern 
improvements,  the  knocker^s  day  was  numbered.  In  London  or 
Paris,  and  eke  in  New  York  or  other  American  cities,  such 
houses  as  stiU  ding  to  the  old  fashion  have,  for  the  most  part, 
plain  metal  rings  in  lieu  of  the  clasped  hands,  the  queer  faces, 
and  the  other  grotesque  objects  that  were  made  to  resound  at  the 
will  of  postman,  tradesman,  or  visitor. 

But  the  knocker  still  survives  in  the  literature  that  was 
contemporary  with  it.  Every  reader  of  Dickens  remembers  the 
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knocker  which  actually  existed  in  Craven  Street.  London,  until 
comparatively  recent  ^mee. 

It  represented  a  man's  bead  with  an  inn  ring  emerging  from 
behind  tbe  ears  and  banging  below  the  chin.  At  the  opening 

of  the  "  Christmas  Carol "  Scrooge,  having  put  the  k^  in  the 
lock  of  the  door,  sees  in  the  knocker,  without  its  undergoing  any 
intermediate  process  of  change,  not  a  knocker,  but  ^farley's  face 
with  a  dim  H^ht  about  it,  "like  a  bad  lobster  in  a  dark  cellar." 
Again,  after  Scrooge  bad  undergone  his  mental  and  moral  trans- 
formation, he  Biud  of  it,  "  I  Fhall  love  it  as  long  as  I  live.  I 
scarcely  ever  l()«jk(  d  at  it  before.  What  an  honest  expression  it 
has  in  its  face!  Its  a  wonderful  knocker,'*  This  honest  face 
baa  disappeared  from  Craven  Street  for  all  time^  and  lovera  of 
Dickens  will  search  in  vain  for  it  on  the  door  of  No.  8. 

Mrs.  Gamp  s  knocker,  which  Mr.  Pecksniff  sonnded  vigor- 
ously, but  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  wake  the  street  with 
ease  and  even  spread  alarms  of  fire  in  Holborn  without  making 
tbe  smallest  imprci'sion  on  the  premises  to  which  it  was  addressed, 
is  also  gone.  Mrs.  Gamp  lived  in  Kingsgate  Street  over  a  barber 
and  bird  fancier,  noxt  door  but  one  to  the  famous  mutton-pie 
shop  and  directly  oj)p()site  tbe  original  eats'  meat  warehouse. 
All  these  j)laces  have  vanished,  for  Kingsgate  Street  was  one  of 
the  narrow  lanes  sacrificed  to  make  the  Kiugsway,  the  widest, 
finest  road  London  possesses. 

Then  there  was  the  Nicklebys'  knocker  on  the  lodging-house 
on  the  Strand,  where  double  knocks  were  not  allowed  for  second- 
floor  tenants,  and  the  Kenwigs'  knocker,  which  Mr.  K,  proudly 
muffled  with  a  new  white  kid  glove  when  his  sixth  offspring 
arrived..  In  all  these  districts  changes  so  great  have  been  made 
that  there  is  hardly  any  Dickena-land  now  left  in  London. 

Door-plates.  These  are  following  the  door-knocker  into 
desuetude  and  oblivion.  In  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  even  later,  every  man  of  prominence  bad  his  name 
graven  n]>on  a  ])late  and  that  plate  affixed  to  liis  front  door, 
so  that  all  might  know  mIio  dwelt  within.  Tbe  daily  task  of  the 
negro  houseman  was  to  rub  tbe  door-plate  until  it  siione.  It 
took  the  place  of  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  tbe  Komans,  and  was 
attended  to  just  as  carefully  as  were  the  ancient  household  gods. 

''Everything  is  changed  now,''  moaned  a  former  dealer  in 
doorwplates  and  door-knockers,  talking  to  a  Sun  reporter  in  1880 ; 
*'  I  suppose  the  reason  is  that  people  don't  have  homes  as  they 
used  to.  They  simply  live  in  houses  and  apartmenta  and  move 
around  so  much  that  a  door-plate  couldn't  possibly  ^dure  the 
peripatetic  existence    A  collection  of  brass  door-plates  screwed 
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to  the  portal  of  a  big  apartment  building  would,  I  confess,  look 
rather  odd.** 

Dover's  Powder.  Thomas  Dover,  physician  and  buccaneer, 

was  the  first  to  compound  and  prescribe  tlic  famous  powder 
which  bears  his  name.  Dover  (lGGO-1742),  who  studied  medi- 
cine under  the  great  Sydenham,  appears  to  liave  been  engaged  in 
practice  at  Bristol  in  the  latter  days  of  the  English  buccaneers, 
of  whom  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  most  famous,  when  in  1T08 
he  was  induced  to  become  the  promoter  of  an  expedition  of 
adventure,  not  to  say  pillage,  to  the  South  Seas.  There  were 
two  ahips  in  this  expedition.  Dampicr  was  the  pilot,  and  Doyer, 
on  account  of  hia  large  financial  interest  in  the  undertaking, 
was  made  third  in  command,  with  the  title  of  Captain  Dover, 
under  Captain  Woodes  Rogers.  He  proved  himself  well  worthy 
of  the  title  before  he  returned  to  Bristol.  In  a  successful  attack 
on  the  city  of  Gimyaquil,  Captain  Dover  led  the  assault;  and 
the  prizes  of  the  expedition  were  so  numerous  and  so  rich  that 
his  ships  brou^rlit  liome  plunder  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

The  finding  of  Alexander  Selkirk  on  Juan  Fernandez  Island 
was  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  experiences.  This  occurred 
Eebruaxy  2,  1707. 

Dues.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  fowl  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament  (unless  there  be  an  allusion  to  it 
in  1  Kin<7s,  iv,  23,  under  the  name  of  *'  fatted  fowl  "),  vet  recent 
excavations  in  (Jezer  unearthed  a  skilfully  modelled  clay  duck, 
of  a  period  cerbiinly  earlier  than  the  Old  Testament  records. 
In  popular  usage  the  word  covers  both  genders,  although  tech- 
nically it  is  restricted  to  the  female,  the  male  being  called  a 
drake.  New  nses  for  ducks  as  destroyers  of  various  inseet  pests 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  American  papers.  Here 
is  an  especially  startling  item: 

Joseph  Junette,  who  farms  one  of  the  Job  ranches  on  the  hlufTs, 
near  Alton,  111.,  says  he  will  quit  farming  and  educate  ducks  to  eat 
potato  bugs.  "A  dollar  a  day  a  duck  "  will  be  his  motto.  Just  now 
Mr.  Junette  is  enjoyinp  an  income  of  $15  a  day  from  fifteen  ducks, 
which  he  has  trained  to  clear  potato  patches  of  the  little  spotted 
paste.  Ha  abnt  up  tha  doeks  in  a  pen  and  fed  than  on  potato  bugs 
excInaMy,  after  starving  them  unnl  tb^  wera  glad  to  get  the  mg 
diet 

Junette  tried  them  first  on  his  own  potato  patch,  which  comprised 
Mveral  aerea.  The  ducks  went  through  the  patch  like  a  ne^hborhood 
scandal.  After  this  Junette  shut  up  his  brigade  so  they  would  not 
aeqnira  a  taste  for  other  diet  and  would  be  hungry  and  able  to  earn 
their  wages  the  neact  tine  out. 

The  duckB  arc  in  prrat  demand  on  the  farms  in  Junette's  neigh- 
borliood.   Farmers  are  glad  to  pay  $1.50  an  hour  for  the  services  of 
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the  lirigade.  JvaeHe  has  in  iMii  aa  inoome  of  $90  »  week  from  the 
fifteen  ducks  alreedj  edaeatea  and  thao  employed^yew  Orieawe 

Timea'Democrat, 

Dynamo.  The  popular  name  (abbreviated  from  dvnamo* 
electric  machine  ")  given  to  a  machine  for  converting  mechanical 
into  electrical  energy. 

The  first  dynamo  ever  constmcted  was  that  made  by  Michael 

Faraday  in  1831.  This  "prince  of  experimenters"  discovered 
that  when  a  disc  or  flat  plate  of  copper  was  made  to  rotate  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet,  currents  were  produced 
in  the  plate  from  the  centre  outward.  By  touching  the  revolving 
plate  with  one  end  of  a  wire  whose  other  end  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  rim,  he  found  that  a  current  of  electricity 
pawed  along  the  wire  and  oonld  be  made  to  indicate  its  existence 
by  deflecting  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer,  decomposing  a  chemi- 
cal solution,  or  by  any  of  the  well-known  effects  produced  by  elec- 
tricity in  motion.  Faraday  saw  the  importance  of  this  discovery 
and  the  great  uses  in  the  way  of  practical  application  to  which 
it  might  be  put,  but  he  did  not  himself  stay  to  develop  it.  He 
left  that  to  others,  and  with  it  the  wealth  which  might  thus  be 
acquired,  and  himself  went  on  to  investigate  other  obecure  and 
little  known  phenomena  connected  with  physics  and  electricity, 
regarding  this  as  his  proper  work.  When,  many  years  afterward, 
he  came  to  see  the  first  application  of  this  discovery  of  his  to  the 
production  of  the  illumination  of  the  North  Foreland  Lighthouse, 
he  said,  after  looking  at  the  large  magneto-electric  machines 
theie,   1  gave  it  to  you  an  infant ;  you  have  made  it  a  giant" 
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Eagle,  The  War.  This  bird,  best  known  as  Old  Abe,  was 
capturSi  early  in  18G1  on  the  Flambeau  Biver  in  Wisconsin,  by 
a  Chippewa  Indian  named  Chief  Sky.  A  vbite  man  puehaaed 
him  for  a  bushel  of  corn,  and  in  his  torn  sold  hun  to  one  Millfit 
who  presented  him  to  Company  C  of  the  8th  Wisconsin  jnst 
as  the  newly  recmited  lads  were  about  to  start  for  the  front. 
It  was  they  who  named  him  after  the  man  in  the  White  House 
They  carried  him  alongside  the  colors  on  a  perch  at  the  end  of 
a  8taf!.  llonce  the  8th  Wisconsin  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Eagle  Eegiiuent. 

Beginning  with  Farmington,  Migs.,  Old  Abe  and  his  followers 
went  througli  thirty-six  battles.  He  was  wounded  before  Corinth 
and  again  at  Vickshurg.  It  is  said  that  at  Corinth  the  Con- 
federates made  speeial  efforts  to  kill  Old  Abe,  at  the  direction 
of  General  Price.  "I  would  rather  have  him  than  a  whole 
brigade,'^  Price  is  said  to  have  remarked,  such  was  the  eagle's 
value  in  encouraging  the  troops. 

We  are  told  that  whenever  the  gray  coats  showed  up  Abe 
would  utter  the  shrill  eagle's  cry,  by  way  of  giving  the  alarm. 
He  stayed  with  his  command  until  it  was  mustered  out  in  1864. 
In  September  of  that  year  Lewis,  the  Wisconsin  war  Governor, 
formally  accepted  him  on  behalf  of  the  State.  Old  Abe  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Fair  that  winter,  and  his  history, 
published  in  a  pamphlet,  brought  $16,000  for  the  sick  soldiers. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  he  lived  long  and  happily  after- 
ward. He  was  much  in  demand  at  conventions  and  veterans' 
reunions.  He  died  in  ^farch,  1881,  as  a  result  of  breathing 
smoke  at  the  fire  of  the  Madison  capital.  Leonard  W.  Volk,  the 
sculptor,  used  him  as  the  model  for  several  eagles  on  his  war 
monuments. 

Earthquake  Plant.  A  popular  name  given  to  the  abrus,  a 
plant  that  grows  wild  in  Cuba  and  certain  parts  of  India  and  is 
characterised  by  a  strange  sensitiveness  to  weather  conditions. 

Baron  Nowack,  an  Austrian,  was  the  first  scientist  to  investigate 
the  claims  made  for  it,  by  the  natives  of  tropical  regions,  as  a 
herald  of  earthquakes.  He  decides  that  it  was  a  veritable  vege- 
table barometer,  forecasting'  storms,  cyclones,  and  especially 
seismic  disturbances  such  as  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 

King  Edward  YII,  it  is  said,  once  asked  Baron  Nowack  to 
foretell  the  state  of  the  weather  on  a  stated  evening  in  the 
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future.  With  the  lielp  of  the  abrus  the  Baron  worked  out  the 
problem.  He  predicted  tliat  the  night  in  question  would  witness 
a  violent  thunderstorm.  The  prediction,  it  is  added,  canie  tnie. 
Thereupon  a  royal  invitation  was  issued  for  him  to  come  to 
London  and  cultivate  his  scisniologieal  vegetable  on  an  elaborate 
scale. 

The  abrus  changes  its  color  on  the  approach  of  a  period  of 
fissure  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.   This  change  of  color  seemi 
to  eoindde  with  the  appearance  of  spots  of  a  certain  magnitnde 
npon  the  surface  of  the  sun.   Observation  of  the  plant  must 
accordingly  be  conducted  simultaneously  with  studies  of  the  son. 
It  is  not  yet  determined  what  is  the  connection  between  the  two 
phenomena,  but  Baron  Nowack  is  of  opinion  that  sun  spots  and 
earthquakes  are  dependent  phenomena,  because  the  effect  of  both 
upon  the  plant  seems  identical.    If  the  abrus  begins  to  change 
color  and  if  coincidentally  there  be  a  spot  of  any  magnitude  upon 
the  sun,  the  appearance  of  a  fissure  in  the  surface  of  the  earth 
may  be  expected. 

Echo.  In  classic  mythology  Echo  was  a  nymph — daughter 
of  Earth  and  Air — who  loved  Narcissus,  and  at  his  death  pined 
away  until  notliing"  remained  of  her  but  a  voice,  which  inherited 
her  iniinortality  and  wandered  about  the  world  repeating  every 
sound  til  at  reached  it. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  echoes  in  tlic  world  is  to  be 
heard  by  the  side  of  a  small  lake  in  Bavaria.  On  one  hand  rise?? 
a  perpendicular  clilT  several  tliousand  feet  high,  while  on  the 
otlier  side  is  a  dense  forest.  If  a  pistol  is  fired  on  the  lake,  the 
woods  send  back  a  faint  echo  that  gradually  dies  away,  but 
presently  it  is  heard  from  the  cliff,  continually  increasing  in 
power,  till  it  bursts  over  one's  head  like  a  deafening  peal  of 
thunderl 

/Addison,  in  his  "Journey  to  Italy,"  tells  of  a  very  similar 
e6bo  that  inhabits  the  old  Simonetta  palace  about  two  miles  out 
from  Milan.  It  forms  three  sides  ol  a  quadnrngle.  Mr.  Addiscm 
declared  that  upon  firing  a  pistol,  he  heard  the  sound  returned 
fifiy-six  times,  though  the  air  was  then  foggy,  and  consequently 
not  pi'oper  for  making  an  experiment  to  advantage.  At  first  the 
repetitions  were  very  quick,  but  the  intervals  were  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  sound  decayed.  This  astonishing  echo  was  prob- 
ably never  designed  by  the  architect,  but  it  is  occasioned  by  two 
parallel  walls  of  a  considerable  length,  between  which  the  sound 
la  reverberated  from  one  to  the  other  till  the  undulation  is  quite 
spent.  Rome  persons  assert  that  the  sound  of  one  musical 
instrument  in  this  place  resembles  a  great  number  of  instruments 
playing  in  concert. 
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A  more  recent  traveller,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  in  his  "  In- 
nocents Abroad,"  describes  anotlier  notiible  Italian  echo  which 
repeated  and  re-repeated  a  girl's  laughing  crj^: 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !— ha !  -  ha !   ha !   h-a-a-a-a-a !  " 

ftnd  finallv  went  oflT  into  a  rollicking  convnlsion  of  the  joUiest  laughter 
that  could  be  imu^'iiu'd  It  was  so  joyful — so  long  continued — so  per- 
fectly cordial  and  hearty,  that  everybody  was  foronl  to  join  in.  There 
was  no  resisting  it. 

Then  the  girl  took  a  gun  and  fired  it.  We  stood  ready  to  eoont 
the  astonishing  clatter  of  reverljerations.  Wc  could  not  saj'  one,  two, 
three  fast  enough,  but  we  could  dot  our  note-books  with  our  pencil 
points  almost  rapidly  enough  to  take  down  a  sort  of  short-hand  report 
of  the  result.    I  could  not  keep  up»  but  I  did  as  well  as  I  could. 

I  set  down  fifty-two  distinct  repetitions,  and  then  the  echo  pot  the 
advantage  of  me.  The  doctor  set  down  sixty-four,  and  thenceforth 
the  echo  moved  too  ftist  for  him  also.  After  the  separate  concussions 
could  no  longer  be  noted,  the  reverberations  dwindled  to  a  wild,  long^ 
sustained  clatter  of  sounds  suck  as  a  watchman's  rattle  produces. 

In  the  Eoman  Campagna,  at  the  sepulchre  of  ^fetella,  the 
wife  of  Sulla,  the  echo  repeats  fn  o  times,  and  in  five  distinct 
keys ;  it  will  also  repeat  an  hexameter  line,  or  any  sentence  which 

can  be  spoken  in  two  and  a  half  seconds. 

Still  another  famoiiB  Italian  echo  is  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa, 
long  celebrated  for  its  loaning  tower.  Sing  two  notes  and  there 
is  no  reverberation ;  sing  three  and  they  are  at  once  taken  up  by 
the  walls  of  the  edifice,  swelled,  prolonged,  and  varied,  till  they 
seem  as  a  divine  harmony  from  some  majestic  organ. 

There  is  a  cavern  in  Finland  in  which,  if  yon  test  your 
lungs  to  the  top  of  their  capacity,  there  will  answer  you  snch 
horrible  roarings,  meanings,  and  mutterings  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  rush  out  in  absolute  terror. 

An  echo  that  repeats  seventeen  times  is  to  he  found  hetwiH'n 
Bingen  and  Cohlentz,  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  Naha.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  this  echo  is  that,  although  the  speaker's  voice  may 
be  almost  inaudible,  the  volume  of  sound  apparently  increases  in 
the  echo. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Abercom  family  at  Paisley,  the  shutting 
of  the  door  produces  an  echo  that  sounds  like  the  roll  of  thunder, 
and  a  note  of  music  is  caught  up  and  repeated  time  after  time. 
Margery,  the  daughter  of  Bruce  and  Wife  of  William  Wallace, 
lies  buried  in  this  cliapel. 

The  echo  of  the  "  Kagle's  Xest,"  at  Killarney,  is  said  to 
repeat  a  bugle  note  at  least  one  luindred  times,  and  the  effect  of 
firing  a  cannon  is  to  give  the  impression  of  thunders  of  artillery 
that  gradually  die  in  the  distance. 

In  the  park  at  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  England,  there  is 
said  to  be  an  echo  that  in  the  day-time  will  repeat  seventeen 
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syllables,  and  at  night  twenty  syllables.   But  this  echo,  eveai 
its  best,  is  still  one  Dehind  the  echo  on  the  north  side  of  Shipl 
chnrch,  in  Sussex,  which  dearly  repeats  twenty-one  syllables. 

Among  other  noted  echoes  is  that  heard  from  the  suepensi 
bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait,  in  Wales.  The  sound  of  a  U 
from  a  hammer  on  one  of  the  main  piers  of  the  structure  is 
returned  in  succession  from  esch  of  the  cross-beams  that  support 
the  roadway  and  from  the  opposite  pier  at  the  distance  of  fivt 
hundred  and  seventy-six  feet,  in  addition  to  which  the  sound  ii 
many  times  repeated  between  the  water  and  the  roadway  at  tiia 
rate  of  twenty-eight  times  in  five  seconds. 

Eddystone  Light-house.    Tlie  Eddystone  Bock.s  are  about 
9  miles  distant  from  the  Ram  Head  on  the  coast  of  ComwalL 
The  small  surface  space  presented  by  the  largest  of  the  rodcs 
and  its  exposed  situation  made  the  erection  of  a  light-hou5e 
unusually  dangerous.    The  first  structure  was  a  wooden  one 
designed  bv  Winstanley  and  begun  in  1G96.    It  wns  soon  found 
that  the  sea  rose  to  a  greater  height  tbnn  bad  been  expected, 
so  great,  indeed,  that  the  lantern,  (iO  feet  above  the  rock,  was 
often  buried  under  water.  Thereupon  Winstanley  raised  the  height 
to  120  feet, — too  high  for  its  strength  to  bear.    In  November, 
1703,  such  injury  had  been  received  that  Winstanley  went  tliere 
in  person  to  superintend  the  repairs.   On  the  2()th  of  that  month, 
a  violent  storm  carried  away  the  whole  edifice,  with  W'instanley 
and  his  men,  not  a  soul  of  whom  escaped. 

One  catastrophe  led  to  another.  The  WiuchcJsea  man-of-war 
was  wrecked,  with  great  loss  of  life,  on  the  Eddystone  Rocks. 
Not  until  July,  1706,  however,  was  a  new  light-house  begun, 
under  direction  of  John  Budyerd,  of  London.  The  tower,  92 
feet  high,  was  all  of  timher. 

The  edifice  was  finished,  and  the  new  light  first  shown  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1708.  It  continued  to  be  regularly  exhibited 
during  forty-seven  years,  when  it  accidentally  took  fire,  and, 
being  formed  of  such  combustible  materials,  the  whole  fabric  was 
destroyed  a.d.  1755. 

As  it  was  quite  evident  that  a  ^  light was  absolutely  neces- 
sary at  this  spot,  and — strange  to  relate — as  the  authorities  ** 
had  now  really  learned  some  wisdom  by  experience,  preparationa 
were  immediately  made  for  the  erection  of  anotlier  light-house. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  1756,  Smeaton  first  landed  on  the  rock, 
and  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  light-house  of  stone.  He 
arranged  for  the  foundation  by  cutting  the  surface  of  the  rock 
into  regular  horizontal  benches,  and  into  these  the  foundation 
stones  were  to  be  carefully  dovetailed  or  notched.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  in  1757. 
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Edelweiss.  A  funeral  oration  by  Kalpli  Waldo  Emerson 
over  the  body  of  his  friend  Thoreau  concluded  with  these  words: 

"  There  is  a  flower  known  to  botanit^ts,  one  of  the  same  genus 
with  our  summer  plant  called  '  Life  Kverlasting/  a  Gnaphalium 
which  grows  on  the  most  inaccesrihle  cUffe  of  the  Tyrolese  moun- 
tum,  where  the  diamois  dare  hardly  Tentnre,  and  which  the 
Iranter,  tempted  hy  its  beanty  and  by  his  love  (for  it  is  im- 
mensely yalned  by  the  Swiss  maidens),  climbs  the  cliffs  to  gather, 
and  is  sometimes  found  dead  at  the  foot,  with  the  flower  in 
his  hand.  It  is  called  by  the  botanists  Gnaphalium  leontopo- 
dium,  but  by  the  Swiss  EdcJiveisse,  which  signifies  Noble  Purity. 
Thoreau  seemed  to  me  living  in  the  hope  to  gather  this  plant, 
which  belonged  to  him  of  right.*' 

The  Danes  were  tlie  first  to  cultivate  the  flower,  imported  for 
the  purpose  from  Swilaerland,  with  any  measure  of  tnoeeas.  In 
1911,  however,  French  hortieultnrists  established  a  thriving  busi- 
ness at  Fontenay  and  Chatillon,  jnst  ontside  the  gates  of  Paris. 
All  through  the  Alpine  tourist  season,  they  shipped  large  orders 
to  the  different  Swiss  resorts,  for  it  was  found  to  flourish  more 
freely  under  cultivation  than  ever  it  did  on  the  snowy  heights 
of  the  Alps.  Thus  the  French  exotic  growth  either  comes  back 
to  the  jjlace  of  its  origin  or  goes  to  England.  But  though  most 
of  the  edelweiss  on  the  market  comes  from  Paris,  you  might  ask 
for  it  in  any  of  the  Paris  florists'  shops  without  finding  a  single 
blossom.  Whimsically  enough,  there  is  no  charm  about  it  unless 
you  have  been  to  the  Alps  to  get  it. 

Thus  another  illusion  must  be  added  to  the  souvenirs  pro- 
vided for  tourists  in  summer  haunts  at  home  or  abroad,  none  of 
which  apparently  are  produced  in  the  place  where  they  are 
purchased.  See  also  Walsh:  Handybook  of  Literary  Curion" 
ties,  208. 

Eden  Hall,  Luck  of.  Eden  Hall  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
celebrated  border  clan  of  Muagrave,  near  Penrith,  Cumberland, 
England.  The  Luck,  a  painted  cup  or  goblet  of  very  thin  glass, 
is  a  cherished  heirloom  whose  advent  into  the  family  is  explained 
by  ancient  legend.  The  family  butler,  so  the  legend  runs,  went 
one  night  to  the  well  of  St.  Guthbert,  on  the  grounds  of  Eden 
Hall,  to  draw  some  of  its  famous  water.  He  found  the  goblet 
on  the  margin  of  the  well.  Around  it  a  group  of  fairies  danced 
in  the  moonlight.  Tie  seized  it,  a  struggle  ensued  and  he  carried 
it  oil,  the  fairies  singing  as  he  went  * 

If  eVr  this  cup  do  break  or  fall, 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall. 

It  is  said  that  the  wild  Duke  of  Wharton  once  barely  escaped 
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shatteriiii:  tlie  Luck.   He  dropp 


0(1  it  after  drinking  from  it,  but  a 


butler  deftly  caught  it  in  a  napkin. 

To-day  it  is  safely  kept  in  a  leather  case,  much  resembling 
the  narrow  stem  and  graceful  labial  expression  of  the  morning 
glory.  The  goblet  itoelf  Is  shaped  like  a  very  tall  tmnblery 
widening  at  the  top,  with  a  double  rim  of  glass  and  two  rings  a 
little  distance  from  each  other  at  the  base.  The  cup  is  omap 
mented  with  an  interlacing  pattern,  very  mucli  like  that  seen  in 
the  ivory  carvings  and  metal  chasing  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  ;  the  glas^s  is  of  colored  enamel,  ohiofly  blue  and  yellow, 
and  vfry  neatly  oxcviited.  It  is  most  probably  Byzantine,  and 
dates  about  the  twelfth  coiitiiry. 

Doubtless  some  pilgrim  Musgrave,  perhaps  a  Crusader, 
brought  the  precious  vessel  home  in  safety  and,  admiring  its 
rare  beauty,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  mystical  power  was 
assigned  to  it 

Uhland  has  a  ballad  on  The  Luck  of  Eden  Hall,  familiar  to 
all  English-speaking  people  through  Longfellow's  transUtion. 

There  are  many  tales  of  diflTercnt  lands  in  which  a  cup  or  other 
vessel  fijfures  as  a  fairy  gift.  An  ]c«^lander  married  a  fairy,  who,  de- 
diring  Christian  baptism  for  their  child,  deposited  the  infant  for  that 
purpoae  at  the  churehTard  gate  with  a  gcfl^n  ipoblet  as  an  offering 
(Einar  Gudniund's  Collection).  In  Zealand  a  Troll  caught  stealing 
beer  leaves  his  copper  kettle  behind  him,  \Thioh  is  treasured  by  the 
family.  A  Troll-maid  who  marries  a  mortal  brings  as  her  dowry  a 
multitude  of  copper  vessels.  The  dracce  or  water-spirits  ioreigle  women 
and  children  to  their  Hubaqueous  dweliinga  by  floating  eupa.  Fairy 
caldrons  appear  in  manv  legends. 


of  the  noble  nouse  of  Duffus  was  one  day  walking'  in  a  field  near  bit 
house,  when  ho  lieard  a  noise  like  a  whirlwind  and  voices  crying, 
"Horse  and  liattock  "  (words  used  by  the  fairies  in  moving  from 
one  place  to  another),  and  he  was  immediately  caught  up  and  carried 
through  the  air  to  the  French  king's  cellar  at  Paris;  naving  drunk 
heartily,  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  found  the  next  day  with  a  silver  cup 
in  his  hand.  The  klnfif,  having  questioned  him  as  to  his  name,  resi- 
dence, and  mysterious  journey,  allowed  him  to  go  and  to  keep  the 
silver  cup.  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  family  under  the  name  of  the 
**  Fairy  Cup." — American  Notes  and  QuerieSf  March  30,  1889. 

Eel.  This  fish,  the  angtiilla  of  the  ichtliyolof^ist,  has  been  a 
soiirre  of  myth  and  raarrel  from  tlie  earliest  days.  Aristotle 

called  eels  the  solitary  race  that  liave  iioithrr  peed  nor  otT- 
Kprinir."  Pliny,  aeeeptiii*:  tliia  cimr,  sou^Mit  an  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  they  riihhed  themselves  against  tlie  rocks  after  they 
were  weary  of  life,  and  that  a  new  hreed  issued  from  the  detritus. 
Naturalists  of  lesser  fame  imagined  tJiat,  like  Virgil's  bees,  eels 
issned  from  the  carcasses  of  animals.  Greek  poets,  whose  hahit 
it  was  to  attribute  to  Jupiter  all  offspring  that  could  not  other- 
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wise  be  accounted  for,  held  him  and  a  white-armed  goddess 
*  named  Anguilla  accountable  for  these  slimy  reptiles.  Archee- 
tratiis,  in  his  description  of  an  Attic  foast,  makes  Anfriiilla  boast 
of  her  Jovian  progeny.  In  Egypt  the  eel  was  worshipped  as  a 
god. 

So  recently  as  the  Bcventeentli  century,  Jan  Baptista  Van 
Hclmont  (1577-16G4)  believed  that  the  eel  came  from  Maydew 
and  might  be  obtained  by  the  following  proceee:  **Chit  up  two 
turfs  covered  with  May  dew,  and  lay  one  upon  the  other,  the 
{prassy  sides  inward,  and  thus  expose  them  to  tne  heat  of  the  sun; 
in  a  few  hours  there  will  spring  from  them  an  infinite  quantity 
of  eels."  Others  of  his  contemporaries  opined  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  skins  of  old  eels,  or  from  thopc  of  snakes,  while 
even  to  this  day  the  belief  is  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
that  eels  are  not  born  from  other  eels,  but  from  other  fishes, 
and  even  from  animals  which  do  not  belong  at  all  in  the  class  of 
fishes. 

On  the  coast  of  Qermany  a  fish  related  to  the  cod,  Zoareet 
vwiparua,  which  brings  its  young*  living  into  the  world,  owes  to 
this  circumstances  its  name  "AUmuter,**  or  **eel  motlior/'  and 
similar  names  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Scandinavia.  It  is  an 
ancient  and  still  prevalent  belief  that  eels  pair  with  water  snakes. 
In  Sardinia  the  fishermen  say  that  the  so-called  water  beetle, 
Dyticus  roselii,  is  the  progenitor  of  eels,  and  they  therefore  call 
this  insect  "  mother  of  eels." 

It  was  not  until  1873  that  the  problem  was  scientifically 
solved  by  Syrski  at  Trieste.  He  discovered  the  males  among 
the  smaller  specimens,  all  the  larger  being  females.  L.  Jacoby, 
a  later  observer,  found  no  males  exceeding  19  inches  in  length, 
while  the  female  frequently  reaches  a  length  of  39  inches  or  more. 

In  ancient  Bome  the  munenas,  or  sea  eels,  were  thought  to 
have  a  regular  language — "low  and  swedt,  and  with  an  intima- 
tion 80  fascinating  that  few  could  resist  its  influence."  It  is 
added  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  possessed,  or  feigned  to 
possess,  the  ability  to  understand  this  language. 

Eels  were  known  to  the  old  pharmacopceia.  Hippocrates 
forbade  tiieir  use  as  food  in  tabes  and  diseased  spleen.  Galen 
prescribed  them  as  medicine  in  nephritic  complaints,  where  the 
gluten  might  be  thought  to  concrete  gravel  into  stone.  Pliny 
asserted  that  their  use  as  food  impaired  the  singing  voice.  The 
monks  of  Salerno  complained  ''that  to  live  on  eels  is  a  sure 
recipe  for  spoiling  the  voice." 

Donne  has  it :  "  If  you  would  make  some  notorious  drunkard 
to  loath  and  abhore  his  beastlv  vice,  and  forever  after  to  hate 
the  drinking  of  win.e,  put  an  eel  alive  into  some  wyde-mouthed 
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botile  with  a  cmex,  luTing  in  it  tuch  a  i^ixantity  of  wioe  as  may 
suffice  of  iteelf  to  suffocate  and  strangle  the  eel:  which  done, 
take  ont  the  dead  eele  and  let  the  partie  whome  yon  would  have 
reclaymed,  not  knowinfr  hereof,  drmk  of  that  wine  only  as  mndi 

as  he  lieteth." 

In  an  old  work,  "  The  Anglers,''  in  eight  dialogues  in  Terse^ 
we  find  the  following: 

An  eel? — thy  fat  is  sanatifB  for  blows. 

Its  virtuous  drops  th*  obttmcted  ear  nneloM. 

There  is  a  prevalent,  but  erroneous,  belief  that  thunder  has 
the  effect  of  rousing  eels  from  their  mud,  and  many  fishermen 
expect  to  make  big  catches  during  thunderstorms. 

But  away  with  fables!  The  truth  about  the  eel  is  more  mar- 
vellous than  any  imputed  fiction.  Like  the  Pacific  salmon,  the 
female  spawns  only  once  (in  salt  or  brackish  water)  and  then 
dies.  The  male  also  survives  only  a  short  period  after  giving 
the  first  evidence  of  sexual  maturity.  The  eel  is  able  to  pass 
from  pond  to  pond  or  river  to  river,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each 
gill  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  pouch  or  bag,  within  which  the  fish 
can  retain  water  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  the  gUls  durinc 
its  OYerland  journey.  It  is  a  connecting  link  between  fishes  and 
reptiles  in  that  it  is  fitted  with  both  lungs  and  gills,  the  only 
animal  so  endowed. 

The  eel  has  still  other  claims  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strangest  creatures  in  the  whole  animal  world.  As  it  often  lives 
under  stones,  and  in  mud  and  sand,  its  eyes  must  be  protected 
in  some  wav,  so  nature  has  provided  it  with  an  arrangement 
whidi  may  be  likened  to  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Some  peoole  are 
said  to  cany  their  heart  in  their  pocket,  but  the  eel,  in  addition 
to  having  a  heart  located  in  the  proper  place  and  performing 
the  usual  functions  of  *that  useful  organ,  also  has  one  in  its  tail, 
called  a  lymphatic  heart,  the  pulsations  of  which  may  be  seen 
under  a  microscope.  The  animal  can  easily  be  killed  by  striking 
it  on  the  tail. — John  N.  Cobb,  N,  Y.  Tribime,  December  13, 
1909. 

Eggs.    The  Saturday  Review,  in  one  of  those  famous  "  mid-  • 
die  ^  essays  which  delighted  mid-Victorian  Englishmen,  fell  foul 
of  (no  pun  is  intended,  despite  the  pun-pro?oking  aseociations) 
the  ridiculous  fuss  and  fury  exhibited  by  tiie  common  or  bam- 
yard  fowl  in  laying  its  eggs. 

^Why  she  should  be  so  clamorous,"  urged  the  essayist,  ''is 
inconceivable,  unless  it  be  to  annoy  other  hens  who  are  less 
oviparous ;  for  indeed  if  there  are  hen?  who  never  lay,  their  bitter 
consciousness  of  incompetency  must  be  considerably  aggravated 
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by  the  clatter  and  cackle  of  the  hens  who  do.  It  is  singular,  if 

hens  dislike  the  process^  that  Providence  should  have  seen  fit  to 
condemn  them  to  it  as  a  piece  of  almost  daily  discipline  and 
probation.  If  they  do  not  dislike  it.  why  attract  so  mndi 
attention  to  an  unimportant  operation  ?  " 

But  is  the  operation  unimportant?  Not,  certainly,  if  you 
judge  it  by  its  result.  The  egg  of  any  bird  is  a  mystery  of 
mysterit's,  a  suctession  of  bags  bagged  up,  a  series  of  envelopes 
enveloped  in  one  anotiier,  bags  and  envelopes  jointlesa  and 
seamless.  The  apple  in  tlie  dumpling,  the  fly  in  the  amber, 
the  fnll-rigged  glass  ship  in  the  hottle,  is  simplicity  itself  com- 
pared to  an  egg,  where  there  are  eight  or  nine  or  ten  of  these  . 
sacks  in  sacks  ensacked.  As  full  of  meat  as  an  egg  "  is  an 
obvious  platitude.  ''As  full  of  mystery  as  an  egg"  is  no 
paradox.  The  shape  of  cgi?^  offers  as  much  diversity  as  their 
size  and  weight.  A  few,  like  those  of  the  owl  and  the  tortoise, 
are  spherical  or  nearly  so;  a  few  more,  like  the  grebe's  or  the 
cormorant's,  are  elliptical,  with  symmetrical  ends;  the  great 
majority,,  like  the  domestic  ben's,  are  ovoid,  or  blunter  at  one 
end  than  the  other.  The  hen's  egg  is  always  laid  blunt  end 
foremost. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  egg,  however,  the  yolk  is  always 
spherical.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  enclosed  in  a  fluid, 
the  albumen,  or  "  white,"  which  makes  the  pressure  constant  on 
every  portion  of  the  yolk's  surface. 

A  flock  of  100  hens  produce  in  eggs'  shells  about  137  pounds 
of  chalk  annually;  yet  not  a  pound  of  the  sul)stance,  or  perhaps 
not  even  an  ounce,  exists  around  the  farm  house  within  the 
circuit  of  their  feeding  grounds.  The  materials  of  their  manu- 
facture are  found  in  fie  food  consumed  and  in  the  sand,  pebble 
stones,  brick  dust,  bits  of  hone,  etc.,  which  hens  and  other  birds 
are  continually  picking  from  the  earth.  The  instinct  is  keen 
for  these  apparently  innutritions  and  refractory  substances,  and 
they  are  devoured  with  as  eager  a  relish  a<  tlie  cereal  grains 
or  insects.  If  hen^  arc  (onfincd  to  hams  or  outbuildings,  it  is 
obvious  tliat  the  egg-})rodii(  iug  nuichinery  cannot  he  kept  long 
in  action  unless  the  materials  for  the  shell  are  supplied  in  ample 
abundance. 

Most  people  are  aware  of  the  power  of  egg-shdls  to  resist 
external  pressure  on  the  ends,  but  not  many  would  ciedit  the 
results  of  tests  recently  made.  Eight  ordinary  hen's  eggs  were 
submitted  to  pressure  applied  externally  all  over  the  surface  of 

the  shell,  and  tlie  breaking  pressures  varied  between  400  pounds 
and  675  pounds  per  square  inch.  With  the  stresses  applied  inter- 
nally to  twelve  eggs,  these  gave  way  at  pressures  varying  between 
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32  pounds  and  65  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  pressure  required 
to  crush  the  eggs  varied  between  40  pounds  and  75  pounds.  The 
average  thickness  of  the  shells  was  13-1000  inch. 

The  ostrich,  of  all  extant  birds,  lays  the  largest  egg  in  actual 
dimensions.  Relatively  to  its  size,  however,  the  kiwi,  a  strange 
wingless  New  Zealand  species,  is  the  champion,  with  an  egg  not 
less  than  five  inches  long,  although  the  extreme  length  of  the 
bird  itself  is  only  twenty-seven  inches.  The  smallest  birds'  eggs 
are  those  of  the  minuter  species  of  humming  birds.  Nevertheless, 
the  cuckoo  lays  the  felatively  smallest  egg.  Though  the  jackdaw 
and  the  cuckoo  are  of  the  same  size^  the  former's  egg  is  five  or 
six  times  larger  than  the  letter's.  The  fact  that  the  cuckoo 
(q.v.)  is  accustomed  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  birds 
usually  much  smaller  than  itself  doubtless  accounts  for  this 
phenomenon. 

An  ostrich  egg  would  shrink  into  insignificance  beside  that 
laid  by  the  now  extinct  epyornis,  which  measured  9  x  13  inches. 
An  epyornis  egg  is  not  beautiful,  but  it  is  rare,  which  is  not 
surprising,  since  the  bird  ceased  laying  thousands,  or  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands,  of  years  ago.  Hence  the  market  price  of 
a  good  specimen  is  about  one  thousand  dollars.  The  habitat  of 
the  epyornis  was  Madagascar,  where  many  of  its  eggs  have  been 
exhumed  from  the  drifting  sands  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island.  This  bird  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
the  roc  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 

The  oggs  of  the  great  auk  are  even  more  valuable  than  those 
of  the  epyornis.  It  is  true  that  in  1879  two  were  sold  in  Edin- 
burgh for  four  dollars  apiece,  but  a  few  years  later  the  pair  sold 
for  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  The  specimen  in  the 
Natural  Museum  at  Washington  was  purchased  in  1851  for  one 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  would  bring 
nowadays.  We  only  know  that  the  maximum  sum  so  far  reached 
for  a  good  specimen  was  close  to  $1500.  This  was  paid  by  a 
collector  in  North  London.  The  favorite  haunts  of  the  great 
auk  were  Labrador  and  the  southwest  coast  of  Iceland.  Audu- 
bon adds  that  it  was  not  uncommon  in  what  is  now  Newfound- 
land and  about  Nahant,  Massachusetts.  The  eggs  were  about 
6  inches  long  and  2  or  3  inches  wide.  They  weighed  about  a 
couple  of  pounds.  Just  sixty-eight  specimens  are  known  to  be 
in  existence.  Each  has  its  history.  In  the  Natural  Histoiy 
Museum  at  Newcastle,  England,  which  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  collections  relating  to  sea-hirds,  the  curator  keeps  in  a 
locked  dra\v(  r  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  large  number 
of  great  auks'  eggs.  But  only  one  is  a  real  specimen,  the  rest 
aie  chalk  or  plaster  models  of  other  existing  treasures.  So  good 
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tie  the  imitations  that  only  a  practised  eye  can  dcteoi  the  real 
liom  the  sham,  handling  being,  of  course,  prohibited. 

America  poeaeflBes  o&ly  three,  one  at  Washington,  one  at 
Vaasar,  and  another  at  the  Academy  of  Natmal  Sdencea  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  moa  is  another  gigantic  reminiscence  of  the  past.  It  be- 
came extinct  about  the  time  Columbus  discovered  America.  Its 
remains  were  not  disinterred  until  1838.  One  of  the  eggs  was 
found  in  the  grave  of  a  ^laori,  where  for  centuries  it  had  lain 
unbroken.  It  was  of  a  greenish  color  and  measured  6^^  x  lOV^ 
inches. 

The  auk  and  other  monsters  of  antiquity  laid  bni  a  single  egg. 
So  do  the  penguins,  petrels,  and  many  tiropic  birds  of  to-day. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quail  lays  from  twenty  to  thirty  eggs  at  a 
setting,  a  record  number  exceeded  only  under  nnusual  circum- 
stances by  the  eperics  of  woodpecker  loiown  as  a  flicker.  This 
bird  can  be  *'  l)le(l  "  of  her  eggs.  If  a  couple  are  abstracted  from 
the  quota  in  her  nest,  she  will  replace  them,  continuing  to  lay,  if 
necessary,  until  she  has  deposited  from  thirty  to  forty  eggs. 
These  will  gradually  diminish  in  size  until  the  very  last  attains 
only  half  the  typical  size.  A  case  is  recorded  where  a  flicker 
hen  laid  71  eggs  in  78  days. 

The  difference  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  various  species 
is  due  to  the  rdatiYe  difficulty  of  rearing  their  young.  Birds 
that  lay  only  one  or  two  eggs  have  few  enemies,  but  qnail  and 
other  game  birds  have  many,  so  that  larger  broods  must  be  reared. 

The  king  penguin  of  the  antarctic  regions  protects  its  one 
big  white  eo^g  by  carrying  it  in  a  pouch  formed  by  a  fold  of 
the  skin  of  the  belly.  Both  sexes  are  ])rovided  with  this  append- 
age during  tlic  breeding  season  and  relieve  each  other  of  the 
burden  at  intervals. 

Bglantine  (a  ftirnoff  derivation  from  the  Latin  aeuUntva 
through  the  French  aifflanie),  the  sweetbrier.  It  grows  in  dry 
bushy  places  and  burgeons  in  June  and  July.  Being  pre- 
eminently the  poet's  flower,  an  cirlantine  made  of  silver  was  the 
prize  awarded  to  the  successful  poet  in  the  floral  games  of 
Provence.  Konsard  was  the  first  to  bear  away  this  trophy, 
hut,  as  it  was  held  to  be  below  the  merit  of  the  work  and  the 
reputation  of  the  poet,  the  city  of  Toulouse  voluntarily  added  a 
solid  silver  image  of  Minerva.  The  eglantine  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  honeysuckle  and  the  dog-rose,  ^us,  Milton, 
in  ** L* Allegro,"  speaks  of  "twisted  eglantine.'*  The  poets  have 
especially  celebrated  the  sweetness  of  its  odor.  Spenser,  in  hia 
XXVIth  sonnet,  says,  "  Sweet  is  the  eglantine,  but  pricketh 
near,"  and  in  the  Fairie  Queen  "  he  alluded  to  the  "  fragrant 
SI 
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eglantine."  In  the  list  of  the  fairest  flowers  with  which  the 
brothers  of  Imogene  propose  to  sweeten  her  sad  grave,  Shakes- 
peare makes  especial  mention  of  the  eglantine : 

Thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose,  oor 
The  azur'd  harebell,  like  thy  veins,  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom,  not  to  sUuider, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  th^  breath. 

Cymbeline,  Act  IV,  SeeM  & 

Leigh  Hunt  has — 

Wild  roM^  BWMfbrier,  eglantine. 

All  these  pretty  names  arc  mine, 
And  scent  in  eveiy  leaf  is  mine. 
And  a  leaf  for  all  is  mine, 
And  the  Boent^-oh,  tha^e  divine  1 
Happy,  sweet  and  pungent,  fine. 
Pure  as  dew  and  pick'd  as  wine. 

But  if  we  wish  to  hear  golden  words  attacliod  to  the  poet's 
flower,  it  is  to  Konts  we  must  turn.  We  find  that  in  the  "  Ode 
to  the  Nightingale,"  it  is  called  ^*  the  pastoral  eglantine,"  and  in 
**Endjmion,"  "  the  dew-sweet  eglantine."    Note  also  the  lines: 

Rain-Boented  eglantine 
Chive  temperate  sweets  to  that  well-wooing  sun. 

Tn  Isabella,"  that  atorehouse  of  jewelled  words  and  phraaei^ 
Keats  says: 

Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  sun  eoimt 

His  dev^'y  rosary  on  the  eglantine. 

In  1490  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of  the  Eglantine  was 
founded,  taking  for  \ts  motto  the  words  "  Blossoming  in  Love." 
Nearly  a  century  afterward  two  of  the  literary  guilds  of  Antwerp 
established  branches  at  Amsterdam,  bearing  the  titles  of  the 
Fig-tree  and  the  White  Lavender  Bloom.  Henceforth  the  Eglau- 
tii^  Chamber  was  Imown  as  the  Old  Chamber. 
•  Electoral  College  of  the  United  States.  Never  perhaps  in 
all  histoiy  baa  ingenious  calcnlation  been  so  utterly  baflSed  as  in 
the  case  of  the  madiinery  established  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
ehoosing  of  president  and  vice-president.  The  electoral  college 
was  intended  by  t1io  founders  to  work  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  that  to  which  it  has  been  wrested  by  their  successors.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  paper  on  the  election  of  the  president  (Federal^ 
ist,  No.  68)  explains  the  object  that  they  had  in  mind,  and 
demonstrates  that  none  of  them,  including  himself,  had  the 
slightest  notion  of  how  the  system  would  work  in  its  practical 
application.  ''The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  Fnited  States,**  he  lemarlo^    is  almost  the  only 
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part  of  the  system  which  has  escaped  without  severe  censure,  or 
which  has  received  the  slightest  mark  of  approbation  from  its 

opponents."  This  unanimity  of  praise  lie  holds  to  be  amply 
justified.  "  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,"  thus  lie  continues,  "  that, 
if  the  manner  of  it  be  not  perfect,  it  is  at  Irast  excellent.  It 
unites  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  advantages,  the  union  of 
which  was  to  be  wished  for."  The  notion  of  Hamilton  was  that, 
without  having  a  direct  popular  election,  "  the  sense  of  the  people 
should,"  in  his  words,  ''operate  in  the  choice  of  the  person  to 
whom  so  important  a  trust  was  to  be  confided.''  The  eleetion 
was  not  to  be  made  by  the  federal  legislature ;  he  hardly  discusses 
that  possibility,  which  would  indeed  have  been  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  theory  of  the  presidential  office.  The  executive 
and  the  legislature  were  to  be  independent  bodies.  The  election 
was  to  be  a  popular  one ;  that  is,  it  was  to  express  the  general 
feeling  of  the  people  at  the  time;  but  it  was  not  to  be  made  by 
direct  popular  election,  llaniilton  feared  that  tlie  direct  popular 
election  of  the  chief  magistrate  might  give  rise  to  tumult  and 
disorder.  He  thought  that  such  tumult  and  disorder  would  be 
less  likely  to  happen  in  the  choice  of  several  intermediate  dectors 
than  in  the  actual  choice  of  the  president  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  wishes  to  hinder  cabal,  intrigue,  and  corruption." 
These,  he  thinks,  might  happen  in  the  case  of  any  "  pre-existing 
bodies  of  men" — a  phrase  which  of  course  takes  in  both  the 
federal  legislature  and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States.  He 
holds  that  such  bodies  would  be  more  open  to  corru])t  influences, 
from  foreign  })owers  or  otherwise,  than  a  body  of  men  chosen 
specially  for  the  purpose,  whom,  he  says,  there  would  not  be 
time  to  corrupt.  He  thinks  it  also  important  to  shut  out  all 
persons  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  any  special  devotion  to 
the  president  for  the  time  being,  among  whom  he  counts  sena* 
tors,  representatives,  and  all  persona  holding  any  office  of  profit 
or  trust  under  the  Fnited  States.  All  of  these  are  actually  shut 
out  by  the  Constitution.  His  belief  was  that  the  people  would 
make  a  discreet  choice  of  electors,  and  that  the  electors  would 
make  a  discreet  choice  of  a  president. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  granting  the  one 
point  which  Hamilton  and  everybody  else  at  l£e  time  seem  to 
nave  taken  so  completely  for  granted  as  not  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  anything  else, — ^that  the  electors  really  would  elect.  If 
they  had  not  expected  that  the  intermediate  body  would  exer- 
cise a  discretion  of  their  own,  the  founders  of  the  Constitution 
would  certainly  not  have  invented  such  an  intermediate  body. 
Their  notion  was  that  the  electors  would  freely  discuss  and  delib- 
erate, and  that  each  man  would  vote  for  the  candidate  whom  he 
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penonillT  bdiered  to  be  best  fitted  for  the  place.  HamiltoD 
conceiTed  a  atate  of  things  in  which  the  electors  would  repretent 
the  general  feeling  of  the  people  at  the  time ;  in  which  a  majority 
of  £em  would  express  the  general  wishes  of  the  majori^  of  the 
people^  but  in  which  they  would  go  to  the  work  of  dection  alto- 
gether unfettered  by  instructions  as  to  particular  peraona.  Kor 
was  the  expectation  at  all  an  unreaaonable  one.  It  was  what 
might  be  fairly  expected  to  happen  in  any  community  which  was 
not  yet  broadly  divided  into  two  strongly  marked  political  partieib  | 
The  caae  ia  tiie  same  as  that  of  intermediate  election  for  any 
other  purpose,  say  for  parliamentary  representatives.  Where 
there  are  no  sharp  political  difTerences,  where  the  qneptions  an^ 
likely  to  be  less  as  to  ends  than  as  to  the  adaptation  of  uieaui 
to  ends,  it  is  quite  intelligihle  that  eloction  hv  chosen  electors 
may  give  a  better  representative  body  than  direct  popular  eld  - 
tion.  But  as  soon  as  sharply  marked  and  or^xanized  political 
parties  arise,  it  is  no  use  asking;  whether  the  intermediate  election 
will  or  will  not  provide  a  bt  tter  representative  body,  for  the  in- 
termediate election  will  cunie  to  be  a  mere  form.  The  only 
question  asked  of  the  intermediate  electors,  the  only  instruction* 
given  to  them,  will  be  for  whom  they  will  vote  at  the  final  elec- 
tion. In  the  present  condition  of  England  or  of  the  United 
States  such  a  process  would  he  an  empty  and  cumbrous  form.  In 
Norway  we  can  well  understand  that  it  may  be  otherwiae. 

So  it  haa  been  with  the  American  preaidency.  The  founden 
of  the  Constitution  believed  tiiat  the  people  would  elect  men 
whom  they  could  trust,  men  who  represented  their  seneral  politi- 
cal wishes,  and  would  leave  it  to  them  freely  to  (£ooee  a  presi- 
dent. As  it  has  happened,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
which  Hamilton  could  say  that  it  was  the  one  which  was  most 
flenerally  approved  is  the  one  which  haa  most  utteriy  broken 
down.  The  election  of  electors  has  become  a  mere  form.  The 
electors  exercise  no  discretion ;  they  simply  vote  for  the  man  of 
their  party,  the  man  for  whom  they  are  cliosen  to  vote. 

The  rule  that  the  choice  of  the  electors  settles  the  choice  of 
the  president  is  so  thoroughly  taken  for  granted  that  popular 
language  has  adapted  itself  to  what  is  the  practical  asj)eet  of  the 
case.  We  hear  that  Tilden  or  Hayes  has  carried  such  a  State. 
That  means  that  that  State  has  elected  electors  who  must,  unless 
they  break  their  faith  to  their  party,  vote  for  Tilden  or  for 
Hayes.  Yet,  as  far  as  the  law  goes,  these  electors  may  vote 
according  to  their  personal  discretion,  for  Tilden  or  Hayes  or 
any  one  else  that  they  choose.  But  the  possibility  of  their  doin^ 
so  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  assumed  that  the  popuhif 
▼ote^  the  vote  for  the  electors,  decides  the  vote  for  the  president 
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•ttliom  those  electors  are  to  choose.  In  popular  speech  the  elec- 
tion of  electors  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  election  of  the  president. 
And  80  it  practically  is,  with  one  important  qualification.  It  is 
always  possible — and  it  has  sometimes  happened — that  a  presi- 
dent may  be  chosen  who  baa  not  the  popular  vote  in  hia  favor. 
This  is  no  more  than  may  always  happen  in  any  representative 
body.  The  majority  who  carry  a  measure  may  luve  been  chosen 
by  small  majorities  in  their  several  oonstituencies,  while  the 
minority  who  vainly  oppose  it  may  have  been  chosen  by  large 
majorities,  and  may  really  represent  a  majority  of  the  people, 
lict  representation  1x3  ever  so  closely  apportioned  to  population, 
let  there  be  universal  suffrage  and  equal  electoral  districts,  still 
there  is  always  the  chance  that  the  minority  may  in  this  way  get 
the  upper  hand.— iSa^urdoy  Review,  December  9,  1876. 

Electric  Light.  The  earliest  notice  of  an  electric  light 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  ihe  SocUiy  of  Aria,  voL  i,  p.  323. 

"On  Friday  last  [i.e..  May  18,  1853]  one  of  the  Citizen 
Steamers  started  from  Chelsea  for  Gravesend  at  9  p.m.,  carry- 
ing an  electric  light  with  a  paraholic  reflector  on  each  paddle- 
box,  returning  to  town  at  3  a.m.  The  lamps  brilliantly  illu- 
minated both  banks  of  the  river,  shedding  a  Hood  of  light  on  the 
objects  and  edifices  in  the  way,  including  Chelsea  College,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  St  Paurs,  and  Greenwich  Hospital. 
The  e£Fect,  as  seen  from  the  bridges,  is  said  to  have  been  rfr- 
mariubly  striking  and  beautifuL  The  shipping  in  the  pool, 
below  London  Bridge,  was  as  conspicuously  seen  as  in  the  light 
of  day — a  most  important  fact  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  safety 
to  life  at  sea,  and  the  national  question  of  a  perfect  system  of 
light-houses  on  tlie  British  coast."    See  TiioriTiNo,  Electric. 

Elephant.  The  popidar  notion  about  elephants  is  derived 
from  the  courts  and  camps  of  tlic  East.  They  are  rightly  enough 
believed  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  reviews,  durbars,  and  other 
solemn  pageants  in  which  Oriental  magnificence  is  seen  side  by 
side  wiin  Western  symmetry  and  order.  Most  people  are  aware 
that  most  of  the  tigers  annually  slain  in  India  are  snot  by  sports- 
men securely  seated  in  a  howdah  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  So 
far  so  good.  Some  people  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  these 
useful  beasts  are  employed  for  many  domestic  jturposes,  and  are 
often  maintained  all  over  India  by  native  gentlemen  who  never 
faced  a  tiger  or  handled  a  gun.  English  gentlemen  engaged  in 
commercial  or  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  interior  of  the  country  • 
find  such  an  animal  to  be  well  worth  his  keep  in  many  ways. 
It  brings  in  the  collections  of  rent  from  an  out-station  to  head- 
quartors.  It  takes  important  letters  or  supplies  right  across 
country.  It  will  carry  half-a-do«en  servants,  with  bed,  baggage^ 
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and  cooking  apparatus,  to  any  place  where  these  adjuncta  or 
necessaries  cannot  leadily  be  obtained.  It  enables  the  native 
agents  of  a  factory  to  travel  about  with  security  against  accidentg 
or  robbery.  Where  roads  have  not  been  constructed,  or  are  iih- 

passable  for  Tehicles  during  the  rainy  season,  the  elephant  is 
equal  to  any  emergency.  To  swim  rivers,  to  skirt  or  wade 
throiigli  swamps,  to  step  cleverly  over  fences,  to  fray  a  path 
through  reeds,  to  break  down  forest  trees  firmly  connected  by 
long  trailing  creepers,  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  this  saga* 
ciouB,  powerful,  and  obedient  servant.  It  is  true  that  three  or 
four  miles  an  hour  is  the  average  rate  of  progress,  and  that 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  exact  of  an  animal  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  march  in  the  day. 

The  cost  of  an  elephant's  keep,  in  food  and  attendance,  is 
very  considerable.  Not  ever}'  kind  of  leaf  is  palatable  to  him ; 
whole  tracts  of  country  covered  with  forest  trees  are  absolutely 
useless  for  the  feeding  of  elephants.  lie  must  have  a  mahout  to 
give  him  his  daily  bath  and  rub  liim  down  ulterward.  lie  must 
be  protected  from  tropic  rains  in  a  high- roofed  bam.  Moreover, 
an  elephant  may,  under  bad  management,  become  as  fertile  a 
source  of  quarrel  as  rabbits  or  hares.  Some  have  a  vicious  habit 
of  getting  rid  of  their  fastenings,  and  making  nightly  expeditions 
into  fields  of  rice  or  sugar-cane.  A  mahout,  with  the  recklessness 
or  nonchalance  of  Asiatic  menials,  will  take  his  elephant  right 
through  a  field  of  rice,  wheat,  or  pulse  to  save  a  circuit  of  a  few  • 
hundred  yards,  or  he  will  permit  it  to  pluck  the  finest  fruits  of 
the  orchard,  or,  as  he  passes  through  a  village,  will  slyly  connive 
at  a  push  or  a  shove  that  annihilates  a  line  of  storehouses,  or  huts 
made  of  wattles,  mud,  and  thatch,  Incensed  land-owners,  de> 
f  rauded  of  their  rents  or  defied  by  their  tenants,  have  often  been 
known  quietly  to  send  a  posse  of  servants  on  an  elephant  into 
the  gar^  or  field  of  their  adversary,  and  to  trust  to  subseouent 
chiranory  and  corruption  to  meet  and  counteract  the  tale  of 
a  plundered  homestead  and  a  ravaged  crop. 

Wild  stories  have  been  told  about  the  longevity  of  the  de- 
]diant.  Pliny  set  its  niaxiniuin  age  at  300  years;  Aristotle  de- 
clared for  200  years.  Philostratus  was  content  with  no  such 
modest  figures.  He  asserted  that  an  elephant  belonging  to  King 
Porus  not  only  lived  long  enough  to  become  a  great  &Torite 
with  that  monarch,  but  actually  survived  its  royal  ouster  for  four 
solid  centuries!  In  actual  fact  the  average  age  of  an  dephant 
is  about  100  years. 

Wild  elephants  were  caught  and  trained  at  an  early  period. 
Arrian  (circa  101  a.d.)  gives  an  aeeount  of  the  capturing  of 
elephants  in  India  which  does  not  differ  much  from  modem 
methods. 
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The  history  of  the  Maccabees  iu forms  us,  that  in  the  army 
of  Antiochufi,  "to  every  elephant  they  appointed  a  thcmsand 
men,  armed  with  coats  of  mail,  and  five  nnndied  boisemen  of 
tiie  best;  these  were  ready  on  every  occasion ;  wherever  the  beast 
was,  and  whithersoever  he  went,  they  went  also;  and,  upon 
the  elephants  were  strong  towers  of  wood,  filled  with  armed  men, 
besides  the  Indian  that  ruled  them."  The  elephant  was  doine?ti- 
cated  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  employed  it  in  their  wars  with 
Rome.  No  African  race  has  since  succeeded  in  reclaiming  this 
highly  intelligent  and  naturally  docile  animal,  a  fact  which  is 
often  cited  in  proof  of  the  general  inferiority  of  the  negro  race. 
Although  Oesar  does  not  fdlnde  to  the  fact  in  his  *'  Commen- 
taries/' it  is  generally  believed  that  he  brought  elephants  with 
him  to  Britain,  and  that  they  contributed  to  his  conquest  of  the 
island.  An  old  writer  tells  ns  that  Caesar,  having  attempted  un- 
successfully to  cross  the  Thames,  fenced  a  large  elephant  which 
he  had  with  him  with  a  coat-of-mail,  built  a  large  turret  on  it, 
and  putting  up  bowmen  and  slingers,  ordered  them  to  pass  first 
into  the  stream.  The  Britons,  terrified  at  sight  of  this  unknown 
and  monstrous  animal,  fied  in  the  wildest  confusion. 

In  the  year  802  an  elephant  was  sent  to  Charlemagne  by 
Haionn*al-Baschid,  Caliph  of  the  Saracens.  In  1255  Louis  IX, 
of  France,  presented  an  elephant  to  his  English  contemporary 
•  Henry  III,  which  he  had  probably  procured  from  some  of  the 
African  chiefs  during  his  invasion  of  Palestine  by  way  of  Egypt. 
This  elephant  was  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London;  and  Heniy  III, 
in  a  precept  to  the  sheriff  of  Ix^ndon,  says,  "we  command  you, 
that,  of  the  farm  of  our  city,  ye  cause  without  delay,  to  bo  built 
at  our  Tower  of  I>)n(lon,  one  house  of  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty 
feet  deep,  for  our  elephant."  Matthew  Paris,  Ilistoria  Anglonim, 
says  this  was  the  first  elephant  ever  seen  in  England.  Pope 
LeiD  X  was  presented  with  an  elephant  by  Emanuel  of  Pbrtugal ; 
and  we  read  about  the  same  period  of  another  at  the  court  of  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia. 

During  the  middle  ages  little  was  known  about  these  animals 
except  through  the  inaccurate  representation  of  them  upon 
medals.  So  recently  as  1673  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "  Vulgar 
and  Common  Errors,"  notices  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the 
elephant  has  no  joints  and  never  lies  down. 

Shakespeare  endorses  the  vulgar  error,  when  he  makes 
Ulysses  say,  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,*'  act  ii,  sc.  3 : 

The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courtesy;  his  legs  are 
lags  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure. 

In  the  earliest  carved  example  of  the  elephant  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Exeter  the  bocks  are  turned  the  wrong  way. 
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The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  ibe  Flying  Post, 
London^  on  November  29,  1701 : 

This  is  to  pive  notife  that  there  is  lately  arrived  a  large  elephant, 
the  biggest  that  ever  was  in  Europe,  and  performu  varieties  of  ex- 
erciae  for  Diversion  and  Laughter,  vis.:  EzereiMi  the  Muaket,  floor- 
ishes  the  Colours,  very  nimble  and  swift  in  isevenil  Postures;  He  also 
bears  two  persons  upon  his  Trunck,  two  upon  his  ears  and  ten  upon 
his  Back;  with  several  varieties,  it  is  to  be  seen  at  the  White  UonMS 
Inn  in  Fleet  Street  from  10  in  the  morning  till  6  at  Night. 

Evidently  Lestor  Wallack  was  wrong  when,  in  his  **  Memories 
of  Fifty  Years,"  he  declared  that  the  tirst  elephant  ever  exhih- 
ited  alive  in  England  came  over  in  Elliston's  day.  But  undoubt- 
edly this  was  the  first  elephant  that  ever  went  mad  on  En£xli^h 
soil  and  had  to  be  killed.  Tlie  event  created  much  excitement  and 
was  naturally  in  everyhody's  mind.  Wallack  tells  us  that 
EUiston,  in  his  gouty  old  age,  used  to  go  to  Drury  Lane  theatre 
every  night,  parlicularly  if  one  of  his  own  famous  parts  were 
being  acted  by  the  elder  Wallack.  *'  Being  wheeled  down  to  the 
prompter's  place  in  an  invalid  chair,  he  would  sit  and  watch  all 
that  was  going  on.  In  the  mad  scene  in  The  Belle's  Stratagem, 
Doricourt,  who  is  feigning  madness,  has  a  little  extravagant  busi- 
ness and,  at  a  certain  exit,  utters  some  wildly  absurd  nonsense, 
such  as  '  Bring  me  a  pigeon  pie  of  snakes/  On  the  night  in 
question,  when  the  town  talks  of  nothing  but  the  dead  elephant, 
my  father,  on  his  exit  after  the  mad  scene,  shouted, '  Bring  me 
a  pickled  elephant,'  to  the  delight  of  the  easily  pleased  house,  but 
to  the  disgust  of  the  sensitive  EUiston,  who,  shaking  his  gout^ 
fist  at  him,  cried : 

Damn  it,  you  lucky  rascal.  They  never  pickled  an  elephant 
for  me  in  the  days  I  played  Doricourt ! 

The  first  elephant  exhibiled  in  .\nierica  is  announced,  in  an 
advertisement  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Aurora,  July  28, 1796, 
as  having  just  arrived  '*from  New  York  in  thia  city,  on  his  way 
to  Charleston.  He  possesses  the  Adroitness  of  the  Beaver,  the 
Intelligence  of  the  Ape,  and  the  Fidelity  of  the  Dog.  lie  is  the 
largest  among  Quadrupeds,  the  earth  trembles  under  his  feet; 
he  has  the  power  of  tearing  up  the  largest  trees  and  yet  is 
tractable  to  those  who  use  him  well.  .  .  .  This  Elephant 
now  offered  for  public  Exhibition  is  about  three  years,  near  six 
feet  high.  He  is  of  the  largest  species,  arrowing  to  the  height  of 
sixteen  feet.  .  .  .  He  was  purchased  in  New  York  for  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars." 

Grown  people  were  charged  half  a  dollar  and  children  a 
quarter  to  see  this  great  sight. 

In  his  "Land  of  the  White  Elephant"  (New  York,  1874), 
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Frank  Vincent  gives  an  interesimff  aocount  of  tlie  dephants  em- 
ployed in  tlie  immense  timber-yaraa  at  Manlmain. 

The  power,  sagacity,  and  docility  displayed  by  thMe  trained  aai* 

mala  are  wonderful.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  drawing,  staclcing, 
and  shifting  the  huge  teak  logs,  »ome  of  them  weighing  as  much  as 
two  tons,  which  are  cut  in  the  forests  upon  the  banks  of  the  Salween, 
and  floated  down  tiie  river  to  timber-yards.  A  log  that  forty  coolies 
can  scarcely  move,  the  elephant  will  quietly  lift  upon  his  tusks,  and 
holding  it  there  with  his  proboscis,  will  carrr  it  to  whatever  part  of 
the  yard  he  may  be  dlreeted  b]r  Ub  driver.  He  will  nlao,  using  tmnk, 
feet,  and  tiuka,  pile  the  huge  timbers  with  the  utmost  precision.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  the  sagacious  animal  select  and  pick  out  particular 
timbers  from  the  centre  of  a  large  heap  at  the  driver's  command.  The 
elephants  are  directed  by  spolcen  orders,  pressure  of  the  driver's  feet, 
and  the  goad.  It  usually  requiroa  a  year  and  a  half  to  train  an 
elephant  thoroughly  for  the  lumber  business.  Sometimes  an  animal  will 
break  his  tusks  from  being  forced  by  an  ignorant  or  bmtal  driver  to 
carry  an  excessive  load,  but  generally  he  knows  his  own  strength,  and  re- 
fuses to  lift  more  than  his  tusks  will  bear.  Should  these  break  off 
cloge  to  the  head,  the  elephant  would  die;  if  only  cracked,  they  are 
bound  with  Iron,  and  rendered  as  serviceable  as  before. 

These  of  course  are  only  ordinary  elephants.  Even  in  Siam 
white  elephants  are  very  scarce.  One  might  say  indeed  that  they 
do  not  exist  even  there,  for  at  its  wliiteat  the  dephant  is  merely 
light-colored  or  spotted.  Probably  the  li^teat  albino  ever  seen 
in  Siam  was  one  brought  over  to  Bangkok  in  1880  by  a  European 
circus.  But  th» rains  fell  and  the  paint  came  off  and  there  was 
much  piil)lic  indiiriiHtion.  The  elepliant  died  a  few  days  later; 
"  the  judgment  of  Buddha/'  said  the  Siamese  whose  duty  it  was 
to  supply  him  with  food. 

Sometimes  in  the  rutting  season  a  tame  elephant  goes  tem- 
porarily mad,  and  is  transformed  from  a  serviceable  drudge  into 

.a  demon  of  inventive  malice  and  deliberate  revenge.  An  ele> 
phant  has  been  known^  when  in  this  state,  to  take  up  a  com- 
manding position  on  a  high  road  and  near  a  village,  and  to  deal 
death  and  destruction  round  him  for  a  week  together.  Old 
women  and  cliildren  caught  and  pounded  to  a  jelly;  corpses 
whirled  round  in  mockery  by  the  trunk  of  the  infuriated  animal; 
several  houses  unroofed  or  thrown  down  ;  portly  native  gentlemen 
flying  out  of  tlieir  palaiKjuins;  communication  stopped,  and  the 
whole  neighborliood  in  a  panic — this  has  not  unfrequently  been 
the  tenor  of  the  police  reports  for  days,  until  a  spherical  bullet 

.from  the  practised  hand  of  a  sporting  magistrate  or  indigo- 
planter  gives  the  destroyer  his  quietus. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  places  where  a  shot  is  effective. 
Either  the  charge  of  the  animal  must  be  awaited,  and  the  aim 

.must  he  taken  at  the  hollow  just  above  the  trunk,  or,  if  the 
sportsman,  has  not  coolness  enough  for  this  venture,  a  side  shot 
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through  the  eye  will  do  equally  well.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  English  Major  Rogers  killed  some  twelve  hundred  wild  ele- 
phants in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon,  and  rarely  failed  in  despatching 
his  victim  at  one  shot.  But  then  he  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
habits  of  the  animal,  whether  single  or  in  heras,  was  a  first- 
rate  tihot,  and  had  the  assistance  of  a  native  so  cool  and  daring  as 
to  be  able  to  walk  up  to  a  herd  and  pull  the  tail  of  an  nnsuapect- 
ing  beasty  which,  in  consequence,  looked  round  and  presented  a 
fayorable  shot  to  the  experienced  sportsman. 

Elevnted  Railroad,  familiarly  known  in  New  York  and 
other  American  cities  as  the  L. 

A  yery  close  approximation  to  the  modern  elevated  road  was 
conceived  of  in  France  by  J.  Telle  and  descrihed  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  issued  ahout  the  beginning  of  1855.  The  Paris 
tration  for  April  26,  1856,  made  this  idea  the  subject  of  illu;:- 
tration  and  accompanying  explanation.  It  quotes  from  Tellers 
pamphlet  the  purposes  of  the  invention,  among  which  are:  The 
clearing  of  the  streets  of  Paris  or  any  other  large  city,  the  lower- 
ing of  transportation  fares,  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  establi^- 
ment  of  closer  civic  relations. 

"  The  means  of  execution,"  continued  M.  Telle,  "  are  as  sim- 
ple as  the  end  in  view :  they  consist  in  creating  a  net-work  of 
railways  or  even  a  sin^jle  line  in  the  interior  of  great  centres 
of  trade.  This  net-work  or  line  will  in  no  wty  interfere  with 
the  use  of  sidewalks  and  driveways  already  established  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  will  run  sometimes  above  and  some- 
times below  street  level.  In  the  former  case  it  will  be  elevated 
at  a  height  of  one  story  upon  arches  in  the  form  of  a  viaduct. 
Whenever  our  railway  is  crossed  by  rtreets,  quays,  boulerards, 
canals,  rivers,  or  railroads,  it  will  ever  be  placed  above  or  below 
the  soil  in  such  fashion  that  it  can  never  interfere  with  traffic 
or  pedestrianism.  If  it  be  above  the  soil,  there  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  point  of  meeting  a  bridge  constructed  of  arches,  or 
other  supports,  so  that  our  railway  is  never  halted  in  its  progress. 
If  necessary,  a  second  story  may  be  superimposed,  and  the  upper 
one  can  be  devoted  to  freight  alone,  the  lower  one  to  passengers. 
The  structures  put  up  to  tiie  right  or  left  of  the  elevated  railway, 
which  we  shall  call  maisons  ferries  (iron  houses)  may  be  sold, 
or  rented,  or  retained  as  circumstances  may  determine." 

It  may  be  added,  with  a  semblance  at  least  of  truth,  that  the 
elevated  road  originated  in  the  Himalayas.  At  Kulu  there  is  an 
aerial  railroad  centuries  old  which  is  in  annual  use  at  a  great 
religious  festival  celehrated  there. 

From  a  clifF  overhan<:inf]^  a  prec-ipitous  gorge  700  feet  wide 
and  more  than  lOU  feet  deep  a  rope  is  stretched.  The  other  end 
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is  fastened  to  a  strong  stake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine. 
The  rope  is  nearly  2500  feet  long.  When  stretched  taut  the 
upper  end  is  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  lower.  Down 
the  terrible  incline  slides  the  worshipper  or  performer,  technically 
the  jheri ;  the  precaution  liaving  lirst  been  taken  to  wet  the  rope 
BO  it  will  not  catch  iire  by  friction.  The  jheri  sits  astride  on  a 
kind  of  xough  wooden  saddle  fitted  with  holes  through  which  the 
rope  is  tiireaded.  Bags  of  sand  are  attached  to  his  1^  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  an  upright  position  during  his  headlong  descent, 
and  also  to  increase  the  momentun.  The  lower  end  of  the  rope 
is  wound  round  with  rugs  and  carpets,  in  order  to  chock  the 
descent  at  landing,  and  prevent  the  jheri  from  dashing  his  brains 
out  against  the  ])()le  to  which  tlie  rope  is  fastened.  The  first 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  descent  are  accomplished  with  lightning 
speed,  as  is  indicated  by  the  stream  of  smoke  that  follows  in  the 
jheh's  wake.  The  incline  then  diminishes  and  the  pace  becomes 
slower  and  slower,  so  that  by  the  time  he  reaches  uie  goal  he  is 
able  to  stop  himself  without  danger.  A  snccessfnl  flight  is 
thought  to  assure  a  prosperous  agricultural  season. 

>iew  York  was  the  pioneer  city  in  establishing  the  elevated 
metropolitan  railway  as  we  know  it  to-day.  The  first  line  was 
constructed  by  Charles  T.  Harvey  on  Greenwich  street  and 
first  operated  in  1867.  The  first  stretch  of  road  was  built  from 
Battery  Place  up  to  the  old  School  29.  The  first  car  ran  over 
it  July  2,  1867.  The  structure  was  extended  to  Cortland  Street 
in  1868  and  to  29th  Street,  via  9th  Avenue,  in  1869.  The 
road  bad  a  single  track.  The  motive  power  was  a  cable.  The 
experiment  was  unpopular — passengers  disliked  the  dizzy  height 
—and  it  failed  in  1870. 

On  December  1,  1875,  the  Gilbert  lioad,  called  after  its 
projector,  Dr.  Rufus  II.  Gilbert,  was  definitely  authorized.  In 
September,  1877,  the  Court  of  Appeals  ended  the  weary  course 
of  litigation  by  declaring  its  cliarter  constitutional.  It  was 
opened  to  traffic  from  Rector  street  to  Central  Park  along  Sixth 
avenue,  but  it  had  then  passed  from  the  Gilbert  incorporators 
and  was  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Boad.  Dr.  Gil- 
bert's first  plan  was  to  erect  a  pneumatic  tube  suspended  from 
lofty  arches,  the  same  principle  as  had  been  employed  in  tiie 
Beach  underground  road,  of  which  a  sample  section  under 
Broadway  from  Warren  street  nearly  to  Murray  street  had  been 
opened  to  inspection  on  April  26,  1870.  Dr.  Gilbert's  idea 
was  that  cars  blown  through  this  high  tube  would  be  noiseless 
and  out  of  sight,  thus  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  inter- 
fered with  the  first  Greenwich  street  elevated.  When  the  pneu- 
matic tube  was  found  impracticable  Dr.  Gilbert  returned  with 
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a  new  plan,  to  retain  the  lower  half  of  the  tube  and  to  operate 
a  steam  road  in  this  trough,  fur  a  part  of  the  objection  w$M 
that  property  owners  were  not  willing  to  concede  to  elevated 
passengers  the  privilege  of  inspection  of  second  itoiy  domes- 
ticity. In  the  final  stage  the  GUbert  road  became  no  more  than 
a  steam  operated  cle?ated.  Elevated  loada  were  aasigned  to 
Nintfay  Sixth,  Third,  and  Second  avenues^  and  allotted  evenly  to 
Dr.  Gilbert^B  company  and  the  New  York  Elevated,  which  was 
then  the  corporation  owning  the  Greenwich  street  line. 

In  its  israe  for  Angnst  31, 1889,  Chambers'  Journal  had  this 
item  from  America,  annotated  by  its  own  editor:  An  engineer 
of  Chicago  has  proposed  a  system  of  elevated  railways  for  that 
city,  the  lines  to  be  at  a  height  of  120  feet  above  the  pavement, 
so  as  to  clear  the  roofs  of  the  largest  houses.  This  plan  is  pat 
forward  chiefly  on  account  of  its  non-obstruction  of  the  lighU 
and  also  because  its  noise  will  not  be  so  trou]>lesome  as  that  of 
a  railway  at  a  lower  elevation.  The  jiassengers  would  be  raised 
to  the  aerial  stations  by  means  of  lifts. 

"This  plan,"  says  WisciUTOs,  editorially,  "is  never  likely  to 
be  carried  out,  if  for  nothing  else  than  that  it  would  quite  destroy 
the  architectural  features  of  a  city.  It  is  far  better  to  keep 
metropolitan  linos  below  ground  and  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible;  and,  although  the  -unheal  thin  ess  of  a  vitiated  atmos- 
phere may  be  pleaded,  every  one  knows  that  fresh  air  can  he 
secured  in  the  tunnels  if  only  the  directors  of  the  railroad  will 
go  to  the  necessary  expense." 

Elevator  or  Lift.  The  word  lift "  is  universal  in  England 
for  what  in  America  is  hest  known  as  an  ^elevator.''  The 
earliest  mention  of  any  device  of  this  sort  is  found  in  VitniTiits, 
who  describes  a  hoisting  machine,  invented  by  Archimedes  (drea 
B.O.  1^36),  which  was  worked  by  ropes  coiled  upon  a  winding 
drum  by  a  capstan  and  levers.  Another  hoisting  machine  men* 
tioned  by  the  same  authority  was  made  to  rotate  by  men  walkiog 
inside  the  capstan.  A  primitive  elevator  of  this  sort  is  still 
extant  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai.  This  is 
worked  by  a  capstan,  and  is  used  to  lift  either  passengers  Of 
freight  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  second  story. 

About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Parisian  inven- 
tor named  Villayer  constructed  a  lifting  apparatus  for  a  single 
person.  He  called  it  a  flying  chair.  It  was  simply  a  chair 
attached  to  a  rope  which  was  passed  over  a  pulley — or  sometbing 
which  did  duty  for  one — and  had  a  weight  at  its  other  end  to 
counterbalance  the  chair  and  the  occupant.  It  continued  in 
fashion  until  a  mishap  occurred  to  the  king's  daughter  at 
Versailles.  The  machinery  failed  to  work  when  she  was  half  way 
up,  and  there  she  stuck  for  three  good  hours  before  she  could  be 
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rescued  by  her  servants,  who  had  to  break  away  the  wall  to  release 
her.  "  Flying  chairs"  were  not  much  used  at  court  afterward. 
This  fetory  is  told  iu  Dangeau's  Journal  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV,  published  posthumously  in  1720. 

Some  yean  later  M.  Tlnonier,  who  dabbled  in  mechanics 
in  his  leisure  time^  made  a  similar  chair,  which  he  worked  from 
the  balcony  outside  his  window.  He  thus  escaped  the  danger  of 
being  shut  up  in  a  shaft  as  the  king's  daughter  had  been. 
M.  Thornier  kept  his  arrangement  secret  and  had  many  a  laugh 
at  the  expense  of  his  friends  who  came  to  visit  him.  When  they 
left  him  he  wuiild  make  some  excuse  for  not  going  down  stairs 
with  tliem,  but  when  they  reached  the  courtyard  they  were  amazed 
to  find  him  standing  there  awaiting  them.  To  their  questions 
he  would  return  jesting  replies,  and  then  seat  himself  in  his 
chair  and  go  up  so  quickly  that  they  were  unable  to  diseoTer 
how  he  did  it.  Nemesis  overtook  him.  One  day,  instead  of 
surprising  his  friends  agreeably  he  did  so  disagreeably,  for  the 
machinery  broke  and  he  came  greatly  to  grief.  He  used  the 
staircase  after  his  recovery. 

Steam  hoists  for  the  lifting  of  freight  c&me  in  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  father  of  the  modern  platform  elevator  was  Henry 
Waterman,  of  New  York,  who  in  1850  constructed  one  for  the 
firm  of  Hecker  Brothers,  flour  merchants.  It  was  operated  by 
means  of  a  lever  within  the  framework  of  the  platform.  Almost 
simultaneously  George  H.  Fox  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  started  into 
the  business,  and  introduced  successive  improvements.  The 
worm  gear  of  1850  was  supplanted  by  a  wire  rope  in  1852.  Cyrus 
W.  Baldwin,  of  Brooklyn,  began  the  experiments  which  lefl  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  hydraulic  elevator  some  time  in  the  mid> 
fifties. 

Accidents  were  fre<^uent  with  all  the  early  elevators.  A 
notable  one  occurred  at  the  store  of  Emmons,  Danforth  and 
Scuddor  in  State  Street,  Boston.  An  elevator  platform  built  by 
Albert  Betteley,  of  the  firm  of  William  Adams  ft  Co.,  fell  from 
a  great  height  into  the  cellar  beneath  the  hoistway.  It  was  laden 
with  seven  boxes  of  sugar.  Mr.  Betteley,  hastily  summoned  to 
the  scene,  was  surprised  to  find  the  sugar  iniEict  in  the  un- 
broken boxes.  Reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  he  divined  that, 
as  the  cellar  was  almost  air-tight,  the  platform  in  its  rapid 
descent  had  compressed  the  air  beneath  so  as  to  form  an  "air- 
cushion,"  which  had  broken  the  fall.  On  this  hint  he  acted, 
and  a  few  months  later  took  out  a  patent  for  an  air-cushion,  now 
universally  used  in  connection  with  dumb-waiters  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  connection  with  passenger  elevators. 

The  first  passenger  elevator  worked  by  steam  was  invented 
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by  Otis  Tuftfly  of  Boston.  His  so-called  vertical  screv  lailvmr 
was  patented  August  9,  1859.  It  was  notable  also  as  beiiij|  Um^ 
first  elevator  with  a  closed  car.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  TnftiA' 
put  up  one  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York.   A  fern ' 

months  later  he  put  up  another  in  the  Continenlid  Hotel  im 
Philadelphia.  These,  however,  were  the  only  screw  passenger 
elevators  ever  made.  The  expense  ($25,000)  was  found  to  to 
prohibitive,  especially  as  the  machine  was  slow  and  cumbrous. 

So  recently  as  January  25,  1908,  John  G.  Adams  wrote  tm 
Notes  and  Qtirries,  10th  Series,  IX.  67:  "While  recently  stop- 
ping at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  I  noticed  in  one 
of  the  passenger  elevators  a  tablet  upon  which  was  reoorded 
the  following: 

"  In  this  space  was  erected  and  operated  in  1859  Taft's 
vertical  screw  railway,  the  first  passenger  elevator  ever  built." 

In  1875  the  Fifth  Avenue  screw  elevator  gave  place  to  a 
more  roomy  and  more  modern  rope  elevator.  This  had  been 
patented  by  the  same  Mr.  Tufts  in  1861,  when  he  found  the 
screw  elevator  was  not  Uie  thing.  His  improvement  on  the  old 
rope  elevator  consisted  in  providing  a  number  of  ropes,  each  of 
which  would  sustain  five  times  the  weight  of  the  car.  The  strain 
on  these  ropes  was  equally  distributed  by  a  system  of  levers.  Mr. 
Tufts  put  up  his  first  rope  elevator  in  the  American  Houses 
Hanover  Street,  Boston,  in  1868,  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  civil 
war  period  having  interfered  with  the  earlier  adoption  of  bis 
invention.  This  was  substantially  the  passenger  elevator  as 
we  know  it  to-day.  It  is  usually  worked  by  steam,  but  not  infre- 
quently by  water  pressure  from  a  city  main,  or  by  tanks  in  the 
top  of  the  building.  A  steam  passenger  elevator  (engine,  hoist- 
way,  and  all)  costs  from  $5000  to  $7000.  A  passenger  hy- 
draulic elevator  can  be  put  in  for  about  $2500,  and  one  for 
freight  for  about  $1600. 

In  1878  Colonel  A.  C.  Ellithorpe,  of  Chicago,  patented 
various  improvements  on  Betteley^s  air-cushion.  One  of  the  first 
tests  of  the  new  apparatus  was  made  at  the  Parker  House  ia 
Boston  in  the  year  1880.  Eight  persons  walked  into  the  car. 
Tlie  ropes  were  cut.  With  a  rush  and  roar  that  was  heard  a 
block  away,  tlie  elevator  fell,  breaking  the  glass  windows  on  the 
way  and  badly  shaking  up  the  eight  passengers.  No  one  was 
seriously  injured,  however.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  air 
reservoir  at  the  bottom  had  not  been  excavated  deeply  enough, 
and  no  provision  liad  been  made  for  the  partial  escape  of  the  air 
by  means  of  valve  or  wire  grating.  The  mishap  taught  the 
inventor  caution  and  enabled  him  to  perfect  his  machine.  The 
next  trial,  which  happened  in  the  same  year  at  the  Chicago  Ex- 
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position,  was  entirely  successful.  The  car  weighed  2800  pounds 
and  carried  a  score  of  passengers.  When  the  ropes  were  cut,  it 
fell  noiselessly  109  feet.  The  passengers  walked  out  smiling, 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  spectators.  In  other  experiments  baskets 
of  eggs  taken  into  the  car  and  glasses  of  water  held  by  tlie  pas- 
aengen  landed  with  their  contents  unbroken  or  nnapilled.  It 
was  fonnd  that  the  car  stopped  rather  suddenly  bnt  very  gently 
when  it  reached  the  air-cushion  and  then  settled  slowly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  welL  (See  The  Vertical  BaUway  "  in  Harper'a 
Magazine,  vol.  Ixr,  page  889. 

The  Builder  for  September  10,  1859,  thus  condensed  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  New  York  Herald,  which  had  celebrated  the 
opening  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel:. 

ThiR  gigantic  establishment,  wliich  is  six  stories  high  exclusive 
of  basement,  covers  an  acre  of  ground,  and  ^contains  500  rooms  for 
gueeta.  The  accommodntion  is  in  every  respect  perfect,  but  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  feature  in  the  hotel  is  th«t  it  will  contain  a  vertical 
railway,  that  is,  a  carriage  will  move  from  tlio  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  building  and  from  bottom  to  top.  It  will  be  forced  up  by  the 
application  of  steam  power,  and  the  deeeent  will  be  regulated  by  the 
resistance  of  hydraulic  power,  so  as  to  guard  against  accidents.  The 
car  will  l>e  attache<l  to  a  shaft  which,  being  turned  by  steam,  will  cause 
the  car  to  proceed  upward  by  means  of  a  screw,  or  on  the  principle  of  the 
inclined  plane.  The  car  stofM  at  eaeh  floor,  and  passengers  are  landed, 
and  others  taken  in.  In  thp  pame  way,  in  making  the  descent,  it  stops 
at  each  floor.  It  is  stated  that  there  will  be  contrivances  at  each  of 
these  landings  to  prevent  aeeidents.  Behind  the  vertleal  railway  is  a 
baggage  elevator,  moved  by  the  same  power.  The  object  of  this  is 
obviously  to  save  the  necessity  of  taking  trunks  up  and  down  the 
stairs — a  great  convenience.  Near  the  vertical  railway  there  is  a 
capacious  staircsse  for  those  who  prefer  using  their  lags. 

English  Channel.  .Tcan  Piorre  Blanchard,  a  French  aero- 
naut residing  in  England,  was  the  first  balloonist  to  dare  the 
crossing  of  the  Channel,  and  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  He 
took  with  him  Dr.  Jefferies,  an  American  who  had  graduated 
from  Harvmrd  Gk>llege  in  1763  and  was  practisuig  medicine  in 
England.  The  pair  had  previously  made  a  nnmher  of  aerial 
ascents  together.  At  one  irclock  on  January  7,  1785,  they  took 
their  seats  in  a  balloon,  ascended  from  Dover  Cliffs,  and  sailed 
in  the  direction  of  Calais.  Blanchard  was  in  command.  They 
carried  with  them  only  thirty  pounds  of  sand  ballast, 
which  proved  too  little  for  bo  long  a  voyage.  To  their 
surprise,  the  air  appeared  to  grow  ligliter  as  they  ad- 
vanced over  the  water,  so  that  they  sank  too  freely.  At 
ahont  mid-channel  th^  were  compelled  to  discharge  all  their 
ballast  in  order  to  mamtain  their  level.  Bnt  the  balloon  still 
descended.  To  obtain  momentaiy  relief  they  ejected  a  parcel 
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of  books.  When  three-fourths  of  the  distance  acroFs  the  channel, 
they  sighted  the  PVcnih  coast.  The  balloon  was  now  contracting 
and  sinking  rapidly.  They  threw  out  of  the  car  everything  avail- 
able,— anchors,  cordage,  provisions.  Finally  they  cast  off  part 
of  tiieir  clothing,  fastened  themselves  to  the  cords  suspended 
ffom  the  halloon-ring,  and  prepared  to  cut  away  the  car.  But 
pieeently,  approaching  the  coast  near  Calais,  they  began  to  rise ; 
ihen  ascenaed  rapidly,  soaring  in  a  magnificent  arch  aboTe  the 
high  grounds.  When  aboye  the  forest  of  Guines,  they  descended 
gradually,  seized  the  branches  of  a  tree  to  arrest  their  flight,  and 
at  three  o'clock  were  safely  and  happily  landed.  This  thrilling 
two-hour  voyage  made  a  great  sensation.  Blanchard  was  honored 
by  a  special  summons  to  the  court  of  Louis  XVI,  who  made  him 
a  present  of  12,000  livres  and  settled  upon  him  a  yearly  pension 
of  1200  livres.    The  car  of  the  balloon  is  preserved  at  Calais. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  were  two 
kinds  of  balloon  in  use,  the  Montgolfier  or  hot-air  balloon  and  the 
balloon  filled  with  hydrogen  gas.  Blanchard's  had  boon  of  the 
latter  kind.  Pilatre  de  Kozicr,  friend  of  Montgoltier  and  lirst 
man  who  had  ever  gone  up  in  a  balloon  (see  Flying  Machines), 
determined  to  essay  a  cross-channel  voyage,  starting  from  the 
French  side,  in  a  balloon  of  his  own  cunstriiction  "which  com- 
bined both  the  liot-air  and  the  gas  principles.  He  calicMi  this 
the  Charles-Montgolfidre.  A  friend  named  Romaine  agreed  to 
accompany  him.  Thousands  of  spectators  watched  the  ascent  of 
this  extraordinary  composite  balloon  from  Boulogne  on  Juno  15, 
1785,  For  a  quarter  hour  all  went  well.  Then  it  was  seen  that 
the  smaller  globe  had  caught  on  iire^  and  a  few  moments  later  the 
whole  apparatus  was  aflame  at  an  altitude  of  3000  feet  Pree- 
ently  it  Mi,  a  charred  and  shapeless  mass^  upon  the  sea-shore. 
Bou  of  the  men  were  killed. 

They  were  the  first  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  the  new  science. 
A  monument  close  to  Boulogne  marks  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
whose  memory  is  further  perpetuated  in  the  names  and  signs  of 
the  cafds  and  inns  of  the  neighborhood. 

A  rival  claim  has  been  put  forward  for  an  Italian 
named  Grimaldi,  as  an  anticipator  of  Blanchard^  but  the  claim 
rests  on  very  doubtful  foundation.  A  book  named  **  La  Storia 
del  Anno  MDCCLI "  ("  History  of  the  Year  1751  ")  is  said  to 
have  been  printed  in  Amsterdam  for  a  Venetian  librarian.  This 
book  has  an  account  of  Grimaldi's  invention,  "riding  which  he 
flew  from  Calais  to  London  making  seven  leagues  an  hour.'* 
The  only  allusion  to  this  book  is  found  in  an  authentic  work 
entitled  "  Memorie  degli  Architetti  Antichi  e  Moderni 
Memoirs  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Architects''),  published  in 
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Parma,  1781.  The  aiitlior  never  saw  the  book  in  question  and  is 
BOmewliat  doubtful  of  his  authority,  but  he  says  tentatively: 

"He  (Griinal(H)  only  once  put  himself  to  the  risk  of  cross- 
ing the  sea,  and  that  was  from  Calais  to  Uover,.  and  the  same 
morning  he  arrived  thence  in  London,  He  has  lately  made  a  trip 
from  the  London  Park  as  far  as  Windsor  Lodge  and  back,  the 
whole  in  less  than  two  hours/'  (See  Flying  Machines,  on 
ptg«Hi  351-354. 

Engraving  is  classed  among  modern  inventions,  and  it  is 
usually  held  that  the  familiar  engraving  of  St.  Christopher  bear- 
ing Christ  uj)on  his  back  is  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  the 
art.  This  (Uites  from  the  year  1423.  The  only  existing  impres- 
sion was  found  pasted  on  tlie  inside  of  a  cover  of  a  manuscript 
in  the  library  of  a  Suabian  convent.  A  somewhat  dubious  story, 
current  in  1850^  says  that  an  accident  carried  this  date  five 
years  backward.  ^  A  few  weeks  ago,^  says  the  Illustrated  London 
News  in  June,  1850,  some  person  at  Malines,  who  was  about  to 
bum  an  old  chest  which  contained  a  quantity  of  mouldy  papers^ 
perceived,  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  a  print  which  was 
become  very  obscure  frf)in  dirt  and  age.  A  person,  however, 
was  present,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  prints,  and  who  carefully 
took  off  the  fragments;  and,  having  united  them  again,  found 
clearly  marked  the  date  of  1418.  This  rare  specimen,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Flemish  sdiool^  has  been  pnrdiased  for  the  Boyal 
Library  at  Bnissels,  at  the  price  of  500  francs.^  The  subject 
of  the  print  is  not  stated. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  Romans  knew  of  some  process 
whereby  they  inserted  the  likeness  of  a  writer  in  his  book,  which 
at  least  served  the  purpose  of  engraving,  ^tartial,  Seneca,  and 
Cicero  allude  to  it.  Pliny  makes  a  clearer  statement,  hut,  un- 
fortunately, lie  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  process. 

By  some  means  or  other,"  says  he,  "Marcus  Varro  introduced 
the  portraits  of  seven  hundred  individuals  in  his  numerous  books, 
as  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  all  trace  of  their  features  should 
be  lost."  These  illustrations  were  reproduced  somehow,  for 
"not  only  did  Varro  confer  immortality" — upon  the  author's 
features — but  also  he  transmitted  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  so  that  anywhere  it  might  be  possible  to  see  them."  Pliny 
calls  this  a  "most  bles.'^ed  invention,  and  if  it  were  not  engrav- 
ing, what  could  it  have  been?  The  learned  have  been  inquiring 
and  debating  for  three  hundred  years,  but  they  will  never  agree. 
Any  day,  however,  Herculaneum  may  yield  some  old  papyrus 
which  will  decide  the  question. 

A  pretty  mediceval  romance,  but  one  which  has  little  authority 
to  support  it,  appears  in  a  book  by  Papillon,  a  French  wood" 
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engraver  and  an  authority  on  his  art.  According  to  this,  the 
first  engraved  blocks  were  cut  by  a  jjair  of  twins,  Alexander 
Alberic  Cunio  and  his  sister  Isabella. 

The  maiden  Isabella  is  described  as  being  surpassingly  beauti- 
fnl,  talented,  and  accomplished ;  at  thirteen  she  understood  Latin 
and  geometry,  wrote  excellent  verse,  played  upon  several  instni- 
ments,  and  had  begun  to  desifin  and  paint  with  delicacy  and 
taste;  while  her  brother,  the  chivalric  Alberic,  was  of  quite  rav- 
ishing boaiitv,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  youths  in  four- 
teenth-century Italy.  At  fourteen  he  commanded  a  squadron  of 
horse  in  the  wars,  and  displayed  extraordinary  valor.  After 
distinguishing  liiraself  by  defeating  two  hundred  of  the  foe, 
he  returned  to  his  amiable  sister,  and  in  conjunction  with  her 
designed  and  executed  eight  wonderful  wood-blocks  illustrating 
the  progress  of  Alexander.  On  the  completion  of  this  remarkable 
series  he  once  more  ventured  on  the  field  of  battle,  being  accom- 
panied by  the  passionate  lover  of  his  beautiful  sister.  This 
brave  action,  however,  proved  fatal,  for  he  was  killed,  and  liis 
friend  dangerously  wounded  wliile  defending  liiin  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemv.  This  so  affected  the  twin  sister  tliat  she  resolved 
never  to  marry,  and  pining  away  in  the  approved  style  of  medi- 
aeval romance,  died  at  the  interesting  age  of  twenty.  This  is  a 
pretty  and  effective  story.  The  only  fault  about  it  ia  that  it  isn't 
true.  The  author  of  it  had  an  exuberant  imagination,  and  latter- 
day  authorities  ascribe  it  to  tliat  peculiarity  rather  than  to  sober 
history.  At  all  events,  there  has  always  been  a  squabble  about  it 
between  various  writers  on  the  art  of  wood-engraving,  though  the 
general  opinion  is,  as  nobody  has  ever  seen  the  engravings 
a.<icrii)ed  to  this  rotnaiitic  pair,  that  the  whole  story  is  a  myth 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

John  Foster  established  tlie  first  printing-press  in  Boston, 
and  as  his  first  book  issued  in  April,  1675,  Increase  Mather's 
sermon,  ^'The  Wicked  Man's  Portion.''  He  is  famous,  also, 
among  print-collectors,  as  the  first  American  engraver.  Although 
a  self-taught  artist,  he  left  behind  him  several  prints  which  are 
very  creditable  in  execution.  He  was  an  engraver  in  fact  before 
he  set  up  as  a  printer  on  his  own  account.  The  earliest  extant 
example  of  his  work  is  a  portrait  of  that  remarkable  New  Eng- 
land divine  Richard  JMather,  which  was  intended  apparently  as  a 
frontispiece  for  a  life  of  Mather  written  by  his  son,  the  more 
remarkable  Increase  Mather,  and  published  (1G70)  from  Samuel 
Green's  press  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Only  one  copy  of  the  book  containing  this  frontispiece  is  now 
known  to  be  in  existence.  Six  years  later  Foster  made  the  first 
map  engraved  in  America,  entitled,  **  A  Map  of  New  En^and, 
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.  being  the  first  that  was  ever  here  cut,  and  done  by  the  best  pat- 
tern that  could  be  had,  which  being  in  some  places  defective,  it 
made  the  others  less  exact;  yet  doth  it  sufficiently  show  the 
scituation  of  the  Countrey,  and  conveniently  well  the  distance  of 
places." 

This  quaintly  named  map»  now  of  eztraordinaiy  yalne  in  its 
first  *^  state "  (or  earliest  impression),  was  originally  published 

in  Boston  in  1G77  in  William  Hubbard's  "Narrative  of  the 
Troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  England,  from  the  first 
planting  thereof  in  the  year  1G07,  to  this  present  year  1077." 
This  book,  printed  by  Foster,  is  seldom  found  with  the  first 
issiue  of  the  map.  A  perfect  C()j)y  is  valued  at  about  $050.  In 
this  first  issue  of  the  map  tiie  White  Mountains  are  called  by 
Foster  "  The  White  Hills/'  This  was  altered  by  some  blunder 
into  '*  Wine  Hills  "  in  the  London  reprint 

Envelopes,  The  invention  of  the  envelope  in  England  is 
usually  attributed  to  S.  K.  Brewer,  a  bookseller  and  stationer  of 
Brighton.  The  stoiy  runs  that  about  1830  he  had  for  sale  some 
small  sheets  of  paper  whereon  it  was  diflScult  to  write  the  address. 
Accordingly  he  devised  small  envelopes  and  had  metal  plates 
made  for  cutting  them  to  the  desired  shape  and  size.  They 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  Brighton  ladies,  and  his  orders  so  multi- 
plied {hat  he  finally  had  them  made  for  him  by  Dobbs  &  Co., 
London.   This  was  the  beginning  of  the  trade. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  envdopes  were  in  use  before 
the  time  of  the  worthy  Brighton  bookseller.  So  far  as  is  known, 
the  idea  of  post-paid  envelopes  originated  early  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV  of  France,  with  M.  de  Valfyer.  In  1653  he  gained 
the  royal  approval  for  the  establishment  of  a  private  post,  and 
placed  Imwcs  at  the  corners  of  streets  for  the  reception  of  letters 
enclosed  in  envelopes  that  were  sold  at  offices  estal)lished  for 
the  purpose.  Valfyer  had  also  sold  artificial  formes  de  billet, 
or  notes  applicable  to  ordinary  business  communications,  with 
blanks  to  be  filled  up  by  pen  with  such  special  matter  as  the 
writer  desired.  One  such  hilM  has,  by  a  fortunate  misapplica- 
tion, been  preserved  to  our  time.  P^sson,  the  friend  of  Mme. 
de  S^vignd  (and  of  whom  she  said  that  "  he  abused  the  masculine 
privilege  of  being  ugly"),  was  tickled  liv  this  skeleton  form  of 
correspondence,  and  filled  up  the  blanks  of  such  a  forme  with  a 
letter  to  Mdlle.  de  Scudery,  addressing  her,  according  to  the 
pedantic  fashion  of  the  time,  as  "  Sappho,"  and  signing  himself 
"  Pisandre,"  This  billet  is  still  extant,  and  is  probably  the  oldest 
existing  example  of  a  prepaid  envelope. 

In  the  English  State-paper  Office  Is  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Trumbull,  Secretary  of  State,  by  Sir 
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James  Ogilvie,  and  dated  May  16,  1G9G.  It  is  now  attached  to 
an  envelope  4^x3  inches  in  size,  cut  nearly  the  same  as  our 
modem  ones.  The  next  known  example  is  an  autograph  letter 
(in  an  envelope)  of  Louis  XIV  to  hia  son  by  Madame  de  lfonte- 
span,  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  admiral  ci  the  fleet  at  the  siege 
of  Barcelona.  Dated  Versailles,  April  29,  1706,  it  is  written, 
sealed,  and  addressed  by  the  royal  hand.  Le  Sage  in  his  "  Gil 
Bias"  (Book  4,  chap.  5),  published  1715,  in  describing  the 
episiolar)'  correspondence  of  Aurora  de  Gusman,  makes  one  of 
his  characters  say  tliat  after  taking  two  billets,  "  Elle  Ics  cacheta 
tous  deux,  y  mit  uue  enveloppe,  et  me  donna  le  paquet."  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  an  envelope,  exactly  like  those  now  in 
nse,  with  an  ornamental  border,  beiring  date  1760,  from  lime. 
Pompadour  to  the  Dnchesse  d'Aiguillon,  also  a  letter  from  IVed- 
erick  of  Prussia  addressed  to  an  English  general  in  bis  service, 
dated  at  Potsdam,  1766,  which  is  folded  in  an  envelope  of  coarse 
German  paper  similar  in  form  to  modern  ones,  except  that  it 
opens  at  the  end,  like  those  used  by  lawyers  for  deeds,  instead  of 
at  the  top. 

An  early  allusion  to  envelopes  in  English  literature  is  to  be 
found  in  Swift's  "  Advice  to  Grub  Street  Verse-Writers,''  IT'^G, 
wherein  he  playfully  twits  Pope  for  his  small  economies  which 
betimes  led  him  to  write  his  verses  on  bits  of  paper  leff  blank 
or  written  on  only  one  side.  He  tells  them  to  have  their  verses 
printed  with  unde  margins,  and  then, — 

bend  them  to  psper-spftritig  Pope, 

And         be  aits  to  write. 
No  letter  with  an  envelope. 

Could  give  him  more  delight. 

It  has,  however,  been  conjectured  that  this  did  not  refer  to 
anything  resembling  our  modem  envelope,  which  could  have 
be^  oflittle  use  to  Pope,  but  to  a  half-sheet  of  paper  used  as  a 
cover.  Be  that  as  it  may,  an  old  family  in  Yorkshire  preserves 
an  envelope  exactly  like  the  square  modem  pattem,  sent  from 
Geneva,  in  1750.  In  the  Oenileman's  Magazine,  May,  1811,  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Father  O'Leary,  of  which  it  is  said  "  the 
envelope  l)oing  lost,  the  exact  address  cannot  be  ascertained 
and  Charles  Lamb  writes  to  Hi  rnard  liarton,  March  20,  182G. — 
"  When  I  write  to  a  great  man  at  the  Court-End  he  opens  witli 
surprise  a  naked  note  such  as  Whiteehapel  people  inteidiange, 
witii  no  sweet  degrees  of  envelope.  I  never  enclosed  one  bit  of 

faper  in  another,  nor  understood  the  rationale  of  it  Once  only 
sealed  with  a  borrowed  seal,  to  set  Walter  Scott  a  wondering^ 
signed  with  the  imperial  quartered  arms  of  £ngland>  which  my 
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friend  Field  bears  in  compliment  to  his  descent  in  the  female 
line  from  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  must  have  set  his  antiquarian 
curiosity  upon  watering;.'* 

Not  until  Sir  Rowland  Hill  secured  the  establishment  of  the 
penny  post  on  January  10, 1840  (see  rosT-OPFiCE)  did  envelopes 
become  popular  in  ^gland.  Before  then  double  postage  was 
charg^  for  one  piece  of  paper  enclosed  within  anoth^,  no  matter 
how  thin  each  might  be  and  how  light  the  letter.  So  long  as  this 
rule  was  enforced,  only  franked  letters  were  enveloped,  though 
at  a  still  earlier  day  an  envelope  was  used  as  s  mark  of  respect^ 
especially  when  writing  to  a  superior. 

On  May  G,  after  tlie  penny  post  had  been  established,  the  use 
of  envelopes  became  general.  Stamj)ed  and  adhesive  envelopes 
were  issued  by  the  post-otlice.  Kdward  Hill,  a  brother  of 
Bowland,  in  partnership  with  Warren  de  la  Bue^  was  the  inventor 
of  the  first  enyelope  machine.  This  was  patented  March  17, 
1845. 

Exchange,  Royal.    The  idea  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Lon- 
don originated  with  Sir  Hichard  Gresham  (1485P-1549),  and 
was  carried  into  execution  by  his  son  Sir  Thomas  Qresham,  the  ^ 
great  merchant  prince  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1537  Sir  Hichard's  business  had  taken  bim  to  Antwerp. 
Here  he  noted  what  a  great  accommodation  the  Bourse  was  to 
the  mcrdiauts  who  frequented  it,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas 
Cromwell  suggesting  that  a  similar  building  should  be  put  up  in 
Lombard  Street  As  nothing  came  of  the  proposal,  he  wrote 
again  next  year,  offering;  to  share  in  the  cost,  which  he  estimated 
at  £3000.  If  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  would  induce  Alderman  Sir 
Oeorjfre  Monoux  to  part  with  certain  property  at  cost  price,  he 
engaged  to  raise  £1000  toward  the  building.  The  king  addressed 
Monoux  on  the  subject,  an  arbitration  was  suggested  and 
accepted,  and  then  for  some  unknown  reason  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

In  1661  Thomas  Gresham,  the  son,  received  from  Richard 
dough,  bis  factor  in  Antwerp,  a  letter  expressing  his  aston- 
ishment that  London  should  have  gone  so  long  withmit  a  bourse: 
Considering  what  a  city  London  ia^^'  he  wrote,  "  and  that 

in  so  many  years  the  same  found  not  the  means  to  make  a  burse, 
but  merchants  must  be  contented  to  stand  and  walk  in  the  rain, 
more  like  pedlars  than  merchants.  In  this  count rv'  and  in  all 
other,  there  is  no  kind  of  i)eople  that  have  occasion  to  meet 
hut  ye  have  a  place  for  that  purpose ;  indeed  and  if  your 
business  were  done  (here)  and  that  I  might  have  the  leisure  to 

go  about  it,  and  &at  I  would  be  a  means  to  Hr.  Secretary  to 
ave  his  favor  therein,  I  would  not  doubt  but  to  make  so  fdr 'a 
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burse  in  London  as  the  great  burse  is  in  Antwerp,  without  solicit- 
ing of  any  man  more  than  he  shall  be  well  disposed  to  give." 

Gresham  remembered  the  Attempt  made  bj  his  father  in  1538 
and  its  ^ilnre.  He  leeolved  to  take  the  matter  up  again  and 
appealed  to  the  court  of  aldermen.  One  of  them  aonnded  him 
aa  to  what  he  himself  would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  the  enter- 

f)ri8e.  This  was  in  1663,  two  years  after  the  receipt  of  Clough'a 
etter.  Gresham  took  time  to  eonsider.  In  1565  he  sent  in 
the  offer.  He  would  himself  erect  a  comely  burse"  if  the  city 
would  provide  a  suitable  site.  The  site  was  found  on  the  north 
side  of  Cornhill.  On  June  27,  15G6,  Sir  Thomas  laid  the  foun- 
dation stone.  Every  one  of  the  aldermen  laid  his  stone  or  brick, 
with  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  workmen.  The  plan  of  flie  bnilding 
at  Antwerp  was  doeely  followed.  The  design,  the  architect 
(Henryke),  and  most  of  the  material  came  from  Flanders,  mudi 
to  the  disfjust  of  English  masons  and  l)ri(  klavers.  On  January 
23,  1571,  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  it  in  state  for  the  formal  open- 
ing, but  she  refused  to  accept  the  proposed  name  of  the  Bourse, 
and  ordered  by  a  herald  and  trumpet  that  henceforth  the  build- 
ing should  be  called  the  "  Royal  Exchange  and  no  otherwise." 

Gresham's  Exchange  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666,  was  ap^ily  rebuilt,  and  was  again  burned  in 
1838.  /The  present  building  by  Tite  was  opened  in  1844. 

Bxpreas.  The  American  express  business  had  a  singular 
beginning.  In  Januaiy,  1839,  William  Frederick  Harnden 
(1812-1845)  came  down  to  New  York  for  a  short  rest.  As 
ticket-master  in  the  ofTicc  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road, he  had  been  worn  out  by  sixteen  liours  of  daily  toil. 
Though  at  that  time  there  were  only  2818  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  United  States  (all  built  within  the  previous  ten  years),  the 
officials  were  cruelly  overworked.  There  was  no  express  com- 
pany in  existence.  One  day  a  bright  thought  stmdE  Harnden. 

Do  you  know,''  he  said  to  his  friend  James  W.  Hale,  I 
think  that  I  could  make  a  living  running  errands  for  people  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston  ?  " 

Hale  chimed  in  with  the  idea.  He  himself  was  employed  in 
the  Hudson  News-room,  at  No.  1  Wall  Street,  New  York.  One 
of  his  duties  was  to  fetch  papers  down  to  the  Boston  boat  on  its 
tri- weekly  trips.  Besides  the  papers  he  carried  consignments  of 
money  or  parcels  from  persons  who  could  not  get  down  to  the 
boats  themseltes.  All  tnese  he  would  turn  over  to  any  reliable 
passenger  who  was  willing  to  deliver  them. 

On  the  stage  lines  tM  drivers  or  the  passengers  wexe  the 
parael  deliverera.  No  One  ever  thought  of  asking  monej  f gr  hia 
services. 
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^  Qo  ahead/'  advised  Hale.  You  ou^t  to  make  money. 
Ill  set  you  a  lot  of  customers  here  in  New  York/' 

Hamden  bought  a  couple  of  extra-large  carpet-bags,  and 
announced  that  he  was  in  the  business  of  carrying  parcels  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston  or  intermediate  points,  at  low 
prices.  His  first  announcement  appeared  in  a  Boston  paper 
dati'd  February  23,  1839.  His  otlices  were  at  No.  1  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  with  his  friend  Hale,  and  at  No.  9  Court  Street, 
Boston.  The  "  express "  was  for  some  time  easily  carried  by 
Hamden  in  his  two  valises,  but  he  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  confidence  of  the  business  public.  In  a  few  months  he  was 
employing  two  messengers,  one  of  them  being  Hale  and  the  other 
a  brother,  Adolphus  Harnden.  The  latter  lost  his  life  in  the 
burning  of  the  steamer  Lexington  in  Long  Island  Sound  Janu- 
ary 13,  1840. 

In  1840  the  business  was  extended  by  a  branch  line  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  the  same  year  an  international  express  was 
founded  by  Harnden  in  partnership  with  D.  Brigham,  Jr.  In 
the  same  year  Alvin  Adams  established  another  express  line, 
also  between  Boston  and  New  Nork.  Other  rivals  followed.  In 
1854  many  of  these  companies  amalgamated.  Thus  under  its 
extant  name  of  Adams  Express  Company  the  eervioea  started  by 
Hamden  and  Adams  were  consolidated. 

Eyes,  Artificial.  The  first  mention  in  print  of  any  maker 
of  artificial  eyes  appears  to  be  an  advertisement  in  St.  James's 
Evening  Post,  June  11,  1734.  Notice  is  therein  given  that  a 
Thomas  (ianil)]e,  who  lived  at  ''The  Black  Raven,"  a  seed  shop 
over  against  Water  Lane,  was  "  the  only  Operator  in  Artificial 
Eyes  and  the  only  survivor  of  the  famous  Mr.  James  Smith  de- 
ceased,'' who  apparently  had  left  the  secret  to  Gamble. 

"  AH  QentlemeDy  Ladies  and  others,''  continues  the  advertise- 
ment, ''may  be  fnniished  with  all  sorts  of  Artificial  Eyes,  ex- 
actly like  the  natural ;  they  having  the  ^lotion,  Bigness  and 
Color  exact  to  the  truly  natural :  He  hath  made  them  for  sev- 
eral Persons  so  nicelv  that  thev  have  worn  them  many  years 
.  .  .  his  artificial  Eyes  have  been  sent  for  to  most  parts  of 
Europe  by  Persons  of  the  best  Quality,  and  whereas  he  hath  re- 
ceived advice  out  of  this  Country  that  several  persons  would 
use  them,  but  then  are  told  that  the  Remaining  Fart  of  their 
Ball  must  be  taken  out  first:  This  is  to  satiiSy  tiiem  to  the 
contrary,  for  if  they  have  any  Ball  left,  they  may  wear  it  with- 
out anv  trouble  at  alL"  (See  also  Pearson's  Uageame  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1897.) 
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Fan.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  fan,  if  we  are  to  credit 
Chinese  legend,  was  hit  upon  centuriea  ago  at  a  certain  Feast 
of  Lanterns  (see  Lanterns),  by  one  Kanai,  beautiful  daughter 
of  an  eminent  mandarin.  This  young  woman  found  herself 
so  hot  tliat,  in  violation  of  all  etiqutitte,  she  took  olf  her  mask, 
and  then  was  fain  to  liide  her  blushes  and  eke  to  cool  her  face 
by  the  operation  we  now  call  fanning.  Kansi's  young  com- 
panions saw  and  approved ;  "  instantly,"  says  the  narrator, 
''ten  thousand  hands  agitated  ten  thousand  masks.^  Other 
writers  are  content  with  the  simpler  and  less  specific  ex- 
planation that  the  fan  originated  in  the  necessity  felt  in  all 
hot  countries  for  keeping  oft  flies  from  the  sacred  offerings  in 
the  temple,  from  the  hands  and  faces  of  tlie  officiating  priests, 
and  from  tlie  ])rofaner  i>ersons  of  the  population  in  general. 

In  India  and  China  the  original  model  of  the  fan  is  said 
to  have  been  the  wing  of  a  bird.  Certainly  an  admirable  fan 
can  be  made  from  two  birds'  wings,  joined  by  a  strip  of  wood. 
The  fan  of  the  high  priests  of  Isia  was  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
circle,  made  of  feathers  of  diiferent  lengths.  Such,  too,  were 
the  fans  carried  in  triumphal  processions,  which  among 
the  Egyptians  served  also  as  military  standards  in  time  of  war. 
The  Sibyls  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fanning  them- 
selves as  they  delivered  their  oracles — the  fan  being  evidently 
not  regarded  in  those  days  as  in  any  way  connected  with 
frivolity  ;  and  even  now,  not  alone  in  the  East,  but  in  Europe, 
the  fan  plays  an  iinj)ortant  part  in  certain  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Pope  is  on  certain  occasions  of  grand  ceremony  followed 
hjr  two  ftm-hearers;  and  in  the  Greek  Church  it  Is  a  part  of 

ordination  of  deacons  to  arm  the  newly  received  ecclesiastic 
with  a  fan,  that  he  may  protect  the  officiating  priest  from 
flies  during  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 

The  earliest  reference  to  fans  on  the  part  of  a  classical 
author  occurs  in  Enrij)ides'3  tragedy  of  "  Helena,"  where  one 
of  the  characters,  a  eunuch,  relates  how,  according  to  the 
Phrygian  custom,  he  has  fanned  the  hnir.  face,  and  bosom  of 
the  beautiful  heroine.  The  fans  carried  by  the  Roman  ladies 
were  not,  like  the  most  ancient  Chinese  fans,  made  in  one  piece, 
whether  of  paper,  gauze,  or  silk,  but  were  composed  of  little 
tablets  of  perfumed  wood.  The  ladies  of  high  fashion  were 
followed  whim  fhey  went  out  walking  by  fan-bearers  or 
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flabcliifcrcp :  and  guests  of  both  sexes  wore  fanned  at  dinner 
by  slaves  charged  witli  that  particidar  duty. 

The  fans  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  in  good  society  worn 
from  the  girdle  by  chains  of  gold,  and  were  usually  made  of 
feathers, — ^those  of  the  peacock,  ostrich,  parrot,  and  pheasant 
being  the  favorites.  Sold  in  large  numbers  on  the  markets  in 
Turkey  and  Morocco,  they  came  direct  to  Venice,  whence  they 
wore  distributed  all  over  Italy.  For  many  years  after  its  first 
introduction  into  Italy  the  fan  was  considered  a  Bvmbol  of 
levity,  and  the  woman  who  carried  one  was  regarded  much 
as  a  woman  who  waltzed  was  looked  upon  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Catherine  de  Medicis  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  fan  {circa  1560)  into  France,  where  it  was 
quickly  adopted,  not  only  by  women  but  by  effeminate  men. 
Ten  years  later  fans  reached  Elizabethan  England,  either  from 
France  or  from  Italy,  though  probably  from  the  former. 

Fans  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  consisting  of 
one  web  of  paper  or  silk  and  those  wliieh  are  made  up  of  several 
thin  strips  of  wood  or  other  material.  The  former  are  held  to 
be  the  best  for  fanning,  the  latter  for  shufHing,  or  for  the 
manceuvre  known  in  the  days  of  the  "  Spectator"  as  "  flirting" 
the  fan.  In  countries  where  the  use  of  the  fan  is  thoroughly 
understood,  this  convenient  appendage  to  a  lady's  dress  is  much 
employed  in  signalling.  The  practice  in  question  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  Calderon's  comedies,  which  has  been  imitated,  under 
the  title  of  ''Le  Houchoir,  les  Gants,  et  Pfiventail/'  by  a 
modem  French  author,  whose  work  was  in  due  time  adapted 
to  the  English  stage,  where,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  beciime 
known  as  "  Love's  Telegraph.*' 

A  French  author  declares  that  there  are  a  hundred  difTer- 
<'nt  ways  of  using  the  fan.  Of  these,  liowever,  he  only  mentions 
one;  which  consists  in  so  holding  tliis  weapon  and  shield  of 
coquetry  that  its  bearer  may  receive  a  love-letter  unobserved. 
That  the  fan  may  serve  to  hide  blushes,  facilitate  whispering, 
and  so  on,  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  Those  who  desire 
full  information  on  this  subject  cannot  do  better  than  study 
Gosson's  Pleasant  Quippes  for  Upstart  Gentlewomen,"  pub- 
lished in  150G.  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  fan  into 
England,  and  full  of  remarks  on  its  use  and  abuse. 

China  and  Japan  still  remain  preeminently  the  countries 
of  the  fan.  There  the  fan  is  still  carried  not  only  for  use  in 
every-day  life,  hut  also  as  an  article  of  military  equipment. 
The  massive  bronze  fan  which  until  recently  was  carried  by  a 
Japanese  mail-clad  warrior  quite  sufficed  to  knock  down  an 
adversary;  and  it  was  frequently  used  in  lieu  of  a  sword  for 
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rq^lying  in  smnmaiy  fashion  to  real  or  fancied  insult.  On 
one  memorable  occasion,  in  1828,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  used  s 
fan  in  this  manner,  under  pretext  of  having  been  provoked 
by  the  resident  French  consul.  That  blow  was  dearly  paid 
for.  The  dey  having  refused  to  apologise,  his  dominions  were 
invaded,  and  the  French,  after  occupying  Algiers  and  the 


English  government)  and  merely  with  a  view  to  an  honorable 

peace,  established  themselves  permanently  in  the  dey^s  capital, 
and  gradually  took  possession  of  what  is  now  called  Algeria. 

The  oldest  historical  fan  in  existence,  preserved  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Monza,  near  Milan,  formerly  belonged  to  Theodolinda, 
Queen  of  the  Lombards  in  the  sixth  centurv.  AnoUier  of  her 
possessions,  in  the  same  chiir(  li,  is  the  famous  Iron  Crown. 

Farm.  The  largest  farm  in  the  world  was  said  in  1912 
to  be  that  owned  bv  Don  Luis  Terrazas  in  Chihuah\ia,  Mexico. 
According  to  the  Scraphook,  it  included  8,000,000  acres  of 
fertile  land  and  measures  150x200  miles.  On  its  mountains 
and  through  its  valleys  mam  over  1,000,000  cattle.  700,000 
sheep,  and  100,000  horses,  requiring  the  services  of  2000 
horsemen,  herdsmen,  shepherds,  and  huntsmen. 

Each  year  at  least  150,000  head  of  cattle  and  100,000 
sheep  are  slaughtered,  dressed,  and  packed,  this  ranch  being 
the  only  one  in  the  world  which  maintains  ito  own  slanffhtering 
and  packing  plant  And  this  means  a  very  oonsideraue  add>> 
tional  profit  to  its  angust  and  fortunate  owner. 

On  the  gigantic  estate  are  5  reservoirs,  which  cost  $500,- 
000,  and  300  wells,  which  ($ost  over  another  $500,000.  Don 
Lnis  Terrazas  is  a  scientific  fanner,  and  raises  evoy  kind  of 
grain  in  his  great  fields.  His  homestead  is  declared  to  be  the 
finest  farm-house  in  existence  in  any  country.  It  is  capable  , 
of  accommodating  500  guests  at  a  time,  and  was  erected  at  an 
expense  of  $2,000,000.  It  is  a  ven'table  country  palace,  and 
the  gardens  are  more  carefully  laid  out  and  the  stables  are 
more  costly  than  those  of  any  emperor.  On  the  homestead 
alone  are  employed  over  100  male  servants." 

The  title  of  largest  individual  farmer  in  the  T'nited  States 
was  in  the  same  year  claimed  by  the  Kew  York  Tribune  for 
David  Rankin,  a  member  of  the  Missouri  delegation  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention,  which  renominated  President 
Taft.  "  He  was  the  oldest  delegate  in  the  convention,  having 
passed  his  eighty-third  year.  His  farm  in  Atchison  County, 
Mo.,  comprises  25.000  acres,  18,000  acres  being  given  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  corn  and  tlie  other  7,000  to  pasturage.  I^st  year 
his  com  crop  reached  over  1,000,000  bushels.    He  has  10,000 
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cattle  and  25,000  hogs.  *  I  made  my  first  start/  said  Mr.  Ran- 
kin, *with  just  $100.  I  began  buying  and  driving  cattle  to 
market  on  a  small  scale  sixty-one  years  ago.  That  was  from 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and  Chicago  was  mj  dmtinatioii.  I  sold  those 
cattle  at  a  spot  less  than  two  hlodu  from  where  the  CoUsenm 
now  stands.' " 

Fastnet  Rock  Light-house.  The  most  costly  light-house 
in  the  world  is  that  erected  in  1900-12  on  the  Fastnet  Hock, 
a  small  pinnacle  on  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
It  is  the  first  light  seen  by  the  great  liners  on  their  passage 
to  England,  and  the  last  landmark  they  pass  on  their  way  to 
New  York. 

The  new  tower  cost  $4J30,000  to  build.  It  displaced  the 
stmctitre  ereeted  on  the  rock  in  1840.  The  old  tower  meas- 
ured, with  its  lantern,  ninety-one  feet  in  height.  It  stood 
well  up  on  the  rock,  hnt  it  soon  was  disooverocl  that  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  put  upon  it.  In  very 
stormy  weather  the  waves  dashed  right  over  the  lantern, 
although  the  latter  was  173  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  one  occasion  a  full  cup  of  coffee  standing  on  the  table  in 
the  top  room  was  tlirown  to  the  floor  when  a  heavy  wave 
thundered  against  the  rock.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  the 
structure  was  being  undermined  gradually.  Costly  strength- 
ening works  had  to  be  put  in  pericKlically  to  pievent  a  collapse 
of  tiie  tower. 

In  the  year  1900,  a  British  light^house  builder,  William 

Douglass,  was  asked  by  the  Irish  Commissloni  to  j)rLpare 
plans  and  erect  a  new  tower  of  stone  on  dreaded  Fastnet.  Mr. 
Douglass  surprised  his  brother  engineers  by  selecting  as  a  site 
the  ledge  of  a  chasm  that  had  been  eaten  away  by  the  waves 
on  the  extreme  western  edge  of  the  rock  at  tlie  point  where  the 
fullest  fury  of  the  waves  was  experienced.  He  argued  like 
this:  "If  i  build  my  tower  on  this  ledge,  the  base  will  receive 
the  heaTiest  seas  before  they  rise  to  their  full  height,  and  if  the 
base  is  composed  of  solid  masoniy  and  arranged  in  steps,  this 
would  be  an  excellent  buffer  to  break  up  the  strength  of  tiie 
wa?es.'* 

Even  to  land  on  the  Fastnet  Rock  is  an  exciting  experi- 
ence. It  is  poldoiTi  that  one  can  step  direct  from  a  boat  on  to 
the  rock,  and  tlie  builders  reached  their  work  by  means  of  a 
ro|x*  Lowered  from  a  long  boom  to  the  boat.  C'atehing  hold  of 
this  rope  just  above  their  heads  and  placing  their  feet  through 
a  kind  of  stirrup,  they  were  swung  through  the  air  on  to  terra 
firms. 

While  the  foundations  were  being  secured,  a  special  steamer 
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waa  used,  whose  duty  it  was  to  transport  the  building  material 
to  the  scene  of  operatiooB.  This  steamer  cost  $50,000.  She 
carried  all  the  granite  blocks  of  which  the  new  tower  is  com- 
posed.   The  stone  was  obtained  from  qnarries  in  CommdL 

The  new  tower  is  147  feet  in  height,  with  a  graceful  elliptical 
curve  on  its  circular  face  from  the  base  to  the  lantern  gallery. 
At  the  foundation  it  is  52  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  perfectly 
solid  for  a  height  of  48  feet.  It  took  more  than  a  year  to  lay 
the  first  twenty  courses,  the  tower  consisting  of  89  courses. 
In  all,  2074  stones,  weighing  from  IY2  to  3  tons  apiece  and 
representing  a  total  weight  of  4G33  tons,  were  used.  The 
base  of  the  structure  is  made  solid  by  a  m|irvellous  system 
of  dovetailing,  hf  which  one  stone  is  grafted  into  its  feUows 
above  as  well  as  into  those  on  each  side  of  it.  This  makes  the 
light-house  one  solid  mass,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  lift  the 
whole  structure  up  and  place  it  on  a  slant,  it  would  not  fall  to 
pieces. — New  York  Press,  January  14,  1912. 

February  30.  At  Ottley,  in  England,  postal  cards  can  be 
bought  for  a  penny  apiece,  which  contain  the  following : 

A  CUBIOUS  GSAVSSTONB 

The  followinp:  appears  on  a  pravostone  in  the  cliiircliyard  of  the 
picturesque  village  of  Fewaton,  in  the  Washburn  Valley  near  Otiey, 
Yorkshire: 

To  the  memory  of  Josopli  Ridsdalo  of  Bluhorhouse 
Who  died  Febuary  29,  1823,  aged  7»  yesra 
Also  Elisabeth  hia  wife  March  18  1813 
aged  59  yearn. 
And  William  their  non,  died  Febuary  the  30th 
1802  aged  23  years. 
It  will  be  Men  that  the  letter  "  r "  It  omitted  from  February  in 
eacli  ease,  that  it  in  inipossiblc  to  have  Februnrv  29  1823  or  Feb- 
ruary 30,  1802,  as  the  former  is  not  a  leap-year  and  the  latter  ie  quite 
out  of  the  question;  and  tliat  the  order  of  the  dates  when  death 
ooeurred  is  reversed. 

See  Notes  and  Queries,  10th  series^  i.  233,  and  viii.  330,  for 
this  and  other  instances. 

First  and  Laat  Inn  in  England.  A  hostelry  bearing  this 
singular  name  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Sennen,  Cornwall, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Land's  End.  The  name 
is  justified  by  the  position  of  the  inn.  As  the  traveller  nearfl 
it  from  inland,  he  may  read  upon  one  face  of  the  sign-board 
"The  T;ast  Tnn  in  England'';  and,  upon  the  opposite  face 
of  the  sign-board,  as  he  approaches  the  house  from  the  I^iind's 
End,  "The  First  Inn  in  England."  It  is,  altogether,  a  travel- 
ler's "  wonderment " ;  but  though  the  house  is  small,  the  land- 
lady will  assure  him  that  he  can  be  provided  with  a  dinner  of 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,"  in  the  course  of  an  hour.   Sennen  lies 
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about  nine  miles  south  of  Penzance,  over  rather  a  wild  ooontiy; 
and  at  three  miles  distance  from  Sennen  is  the  famed  Logan 
or  Logging  Stone  (see  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  CutlofM, 

p.  62(1). 

The  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  consists  of  a  promontory 
covered  with  greiMisward,  whose  granite  cliffs  present,  to  the 
ever-stormy  sea  that  dashes  against  that  coast,  a  precipitous 
rampart.  The  descent  from  the  high  road,  distant  ahout  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  to  the  very  hriiik  of  the  cliffs, 
is  by  a  steep  smooth  lawn.  In  1840  a  horseman  was  run 
away  with  on  this  spot.  Horse  and  rider  were  seen  rushing 
down  the  green  decMvity  with  ungovernable  speed,  and  the 
immediate  destruction  of  botii  seemed  inevitable;  but,  upon 
the  very  ledge  of  the  precipice,  the  horseman  had  the  luck  or 
dexterity  to  let  himself  drop  on  the  turf,  thus  saving  his  life. 
"  The  horse  leapt  into  the  sea,  and  the  impress  left  on  the  sod 
by  his  hinder  feet,  about  a  yard  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
has  been  preserved  to  this  day  in  commemoration  of  the  event.** 
So  says  Dolman's  Magazine  for  January,  1847. 

Floating  Church.  The  pioneer  of  these  singtdar  edifices 
was  launched  at  liordentown,  New  Jersey,  in  1847.  It  was 
designed  and  built  by  a  New  Yorker,  Clement  L.  Dennington, 
on  &half  of  the  Churchman's  Missionary  Association,  for  the 
seamen  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  ana  was  towed  down  to 
that  city  and  permanently  moored  to  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of 
Market  Street. 

"The  building,"  says  a  contemporary  report,  "is  firmly 
fastened  on  a  substantial  deck  38  feet  hv  00,  with  guards  ex- 
tending 8  feet  outside  around  it,  and  resting  on  two  boats  of 
80  tons  each,  placed  ten  feet  apart,  and  strongly  connected 
together.  The  church  will  seat  500  persons,  and  is  to  have  a 
fine-toned  organ  and  bell.  The  top  of  the  spire  is  70  feet  from 
the  deck ;  and  the  edifice  is  32  feet  wide  by  85  feet  long,  includ- 
ing the  vestry.** 

Seats  were  free  and  every  effort  was  made  to  attract  sea- 
men and  boatmen  to  the  services. 

By  the  published  documents  of  the  association,  "  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  compose  the  Board  of  Managers,  by  whose  efforts 
the  edifice  has  been  erected,  assisted  by  benevolent  individuals 
of  that  city,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  religious  benefit  of  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  intended :  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  D.D., 
James  C.  Booth,  William  C.  Kent,  John  M.  Collum,  Isaac 
Welsh,  George  Colhoun,  0.  B.  Mitchell,  Edward  L.  Ckrk,  T.  R. 
Wucherer,  Joseph  R.  Massey,  Joseph  E.  Hover,  -William  Q. 
Allen,  James  M.  Aertsen,  George  S.  Twells.  The  chaplain  in 
cfaaige  of  the  church  is  the  Bevi:  Mr.  Trapier,  formerly  a  lieuten- 
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ant  in  the  navy^  and  now  au  ordained  minister  in  tlie  Episcopal 

Flofttiiig  Uaiidf*  One  of  the  geographical  mjsteries  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  is  an  island  that  every  summer  comes 
to  the  surface  of  Lake  Orion,  and  eveiy  winter  goes  back 
again  to  the  depths  whence  it  arose. 

Its  periods  of  appearance  and  disappearance  are  nearly 
regular.  It  comes  to  the  surface  along  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  goes  down  again  alwut  February  15.  All  efforts 
to  control  its  appearance  or  its  disappearance  have  uniformly 
failed. 

On  one  occasion  a  number  of  farmers  and  teamsters  de- 
cided to  put  the  island  out  of  the  floating  business.  They 
hauled  many  loads  of  stone  and  deposited  Siem  on  it  during 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  believing  that  when  it  went  down 

in  February  it  would  go  down  for  good,  weighted  as  it  was 
with  stones.  But  the  foII()\vin<^r  August  saw  it  bob  up  again 
from  below — minus  its  load  of  stones. 

At  another  time  an  effort  was  made  to  keep  it  on  the  sur- 
face and  it  was  chained  to  the  surrounding  country  with  heavy 
log  cliains.  When  its  time  for  departure  came  it  departed — 
and  the  log  chains  departed  with  it.  The  log  chains  were 
never  recovered. 

The  island  is  composed  of  soft  mud  and  rushes,  and  there 
are  some  skeptical  souls  who  attribute  its  formation  and  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  to  the  gathering  of  vegetation  m  one 
spot  by  the  currents  of  the  lake  and  its  subsequent  decay. 

Henry's  Lake  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  a  depression 
or  gap  called  Targee's  Pass,  possesses  another  famous  floating 
island. 

"Henry's  Lake  is  of  oval  shape  and  lias  an  area  of  forty 
square  miles.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  what  seems  to  be 
solid  land,  and  one  really  concludes  that  it  has  no  outlet.  On 
the  west  aide  lies  a  level  meadow^  which  floats  on  the  water, 
and  the  hidden  outlet  is  beyond  it.  Near  the  rim  of  the  basin, 
which  at  no  distant  day  must  have  been  the  pebbly  beach  of 
the  lake,  is  a  shallow  pool,  out  from  which  flows  a  creek,  the 
source  of  the  north  fork  of  Snake  River. 

*'A  species  of  the  blue-joint  grass  of  luxuriant  growth 
floats  upon  the  water  and  sends  out  a  mass  of  large  hollow 
white  roots,  which  form  a  mat  so  thick  and  firm  that  a  horse 
can  walk  with  safety  over  the  natural  pontoon.  The  decayed 
vegetation  adds  to  the  thickness  of  the  mat  and  forms  a  mould 
in  which  weeds,  willows  and  small  trees  take  root  and  grow. 
Back  from  the  new  border  the  new  land  is  firm,  afid  supports 
pine  and  aspen  trees  of  small  growth. 
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"An  island  of  the  same  turfy  formation  floats  about  the 
lake.   The  floating  body  of  land  is  circular  and  meaaurea  300 

feet  in  diameter.  A  willow  thicket  thrives  in  the  centre,  inter- 
spersed with  small  aspens  and  dwarf  pines.  The  little  trees 
catch  the  breeze  and  are  the  sails  that  carry  the  island  on  its 
orbit  One  evening  it  was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  camp. 
Next  morning  it  was  five  miles  away." — Virginia  City,  Nev., 

Flower,  Lar^^est.  The  largest  flower  in  the  world  ia  said 
to  he  the  Raffleata  Amoldi,  or  Amold'a  raflMa. 

It  was  discovered  in  March,  1818,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Arnold  (1728-1818),  a  noted  English  botanist. 
This  floral  monster  is  a  parasite  on  the  roots  of  a  species  of 
wild  vine.  As  it  possesses  no  leaves,  it  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  flower  alone.  The  centre,  containing  stamens  and  pistil,  is 
a  foot  wide.  Each  petal  is  a  foot  long,  and  Vi  '"^'h  thick  in  the 
thinnest  part,  increasing  to  %  inch  at  the  thickest  part. 

The  entire  flower  measures  about  a  yard  across  and  weighs 
about  15  pounds.  Its  ground  tint  is  flesh-eoloied  or  yellow, 
with  heavy  mottlings  of  a  dull  purple. 

In  christening  his  flower  Dr.  Arnold  linked  his  own  name 
with  that  of  Sir  Stamford  Kaflles,  British  governor  of  Sumatra, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  as  a  naturalist. 

Flying  Machines.  Mr.  Edison,  in  1890,  put  on  record  his 
opinion  that  humanity  should  be  ashamed  that  it  had  left  un- 
solved the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  when  Nature  had  already 
solved  it  with  birds.  With  the  study  of  bird  flight,  indeed,  avia- 
tion (avii,  a  bird)  really  began..  It  may  be  more  than  a  co* 
incidence  that  the  first  flying  machine  recorded  in  credible 
history  was  a  wooden  dove  invented  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C, 
by  Archytas  of  Tarentum.  According  to  Aulus  Gellius  (A.  D. 
117-180)  this  was  *'so  contrived  as  by  a  certain  mechanical  art 
and  power  to  fly,  so  nicely  was  it  balanced  by  weights  and  put 
in  motion  by  hidden  and  enclosed  air." 

Various  guesses  have  been  Tnade  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
hidden  and  enclosed  air.  Media?val  philosophers  hinted  vaguely 
at  the  possibility  of  some  ethereal  substance  so  light  that  it  would 
sustain  in  air  a  vessel  containing  it.  Elaborating  on  this  hint 
Friar  Roger  Bacon  (1214-1S94)  dimly  forecast  the  modem  bal- 
loon, lie  suggests  that  a  large  hollow  globe  made  of  very  thin 
metal  and  filled  with  ethereal  air  or  liquid  fire  would  float  on  air 
like  a  ship  on  water.  Baron  went  even  further.  In  the  following 
passage  lie  predicted  the  aeroplane  or  beavier-than-air  maehine: 

"  There  may  he  made  some  flying  instrument,  so  that  a  man 
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pitting  in  tlie  middlp  of  the  instrument  and  turning  some 
niecliaiiksm  may  put  m  motiun  some  artiiiciai  wiiiga  which,  may 
beat  the  air  like  a  bird  tlying." 

Giotto,  in  his  famous  cam|>anile  in  Florence,  introduced  a 
bass-relief  of  a  %iug  man,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  made  three 
sketches  ehowing  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  Jeen  Baptiste 
Dante  is  credit^  with  having  made  the  first  sncoessfnl  soaring 
flight  at  Perugia  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Three  centuries  later 
(in  1742)  the  Marquis  de  Bacqueville  is  said  to  have  repeated 
tile  feat  by  flying  over  the  Seine  in  Paris.  Details  are  lacking, 
but  from  the  evidence  available  it  would  seem  that  both  Dante 
and  De  Bacqueville  used  some  sort  of  aeroplane  ^Hider. 

The  balloon  idea  reappeared  after  17()(j,  when  Henry  Caven- 
dish disco\ered  that  hydrogen  was  many  limes  lighter  than  air. 
Dr.  Black,  an  Edinburgh  chemist,  suggested  the  use  of  hydrogen 
for  balloons,  an  idea  shortly  after  nut  into  practical  use  hy 
Tiberius  Cavallo  in  the  form  of  small  soap  bubbles  filled  with 
tibat  gas. 

It  was  left  to  the  Montgolfier  brothers  and  to  the  physicist 

Dr.  Charles  to  devise  the  man-carrying  balloon. 

Etienne  and  Pierre  Montgolfier,  sons  of  a  paper  maker  in 
Annonay,  France,  began  their  experiments  in  1782.  Their  first 
public  success  was  achieved  in  their  native  village,  January 
5,  1783.  A  linen  globe  of  105  feet  circumference,  inflated  over 
a  fire  fed  with  bundles  of  chopped  straw,  rapidly  rose  when  lib- 
erated to  the  height  of  more  tiian  a  mile.  At  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  it  descended,  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The  feasibility 
of  the  hot-air  balloon  was  thus»  for  the  first  time,  demonstrated. 

The  first  hydrogen  balloon  was  designed  by  the  brothers 
Bobert,  of  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  J.  A. 
C.  Charles.  On  February  27,  1783,  it  rose  from  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  3000  feet.  Franklin  was  present  at  the  ascension. 
"  Very  line !  said  one  of  the  spectators.  "  But  what's  the  use 
of  it? "  "  Whafs  the  use  of  a  baby ?    retorted  Franklin. 

On  September  19,  1783,  the  Montgolfiers  repeated  at  Paris 
the  experiment  made  at  Annonay,  and  were  again  successful. 
This  time  they  suspended  from  their  balloon  a- cage  containing 
a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck.  These—the  pioneer  aerial  trav- 
ellers— returned  safely  to  earth. 

The  first  human  i)eings  to  go  up  in  a  free  balloon  were  the 
Pilatre  de  Pozier,  on  Octoln'r  IT),  1TS3.  in  a  captive  balloon,  ue,, 
a  balloon  attached  to  (he  ground  by  ropes. 

The  first  human  Iwings  to  go  up  in  a  free  balloon  were  the  same 
Bozier  and  the  Mar(piis  d'Arlandes,  NoTember  21,  1783. 

For  the  first  women  air  travellers  see  Abbonauts.  Fbvalb. 
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The  first  person  in  Great  Britain  to  navigate  the  air  was 
James  Tytler  (1747(  ?)-1805),  who  earned  the  nickname  of 
Balloon  Tytler  from  hia  ezperunenta  in  this  field.  He  con- 
stmcted  a  fire  ballo«)n  after  the  pattern  of  the  Paris  Mont- 
golfiers  of  1783,  with  which,  on  August  27,  1784,  he  made  an 
ascent  at  Comely  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  to  a  height  of  350  feet 
(Qenileman'8  Magazine,  1784,  ii,  709,  711). 

A  far  greater  sensation  was  created  next  year  in  England 
by  the  first  aeronaut  who  essayed  a  flight  from  that  soil.  He 
was  no  Englishman,  however,  but  an  Italian,  Vincent  Lunardi 
(1709-1806),  secretary  to  Prince  Cararoanico,  the  Neapolitan 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St  James.  About  2  pjc.,  on  Sep- 
tember 15^  1784,  Lunardi  went  up  in  a  balloon  from  the  grounds 
of  the  Itoyal  Artillery  Company  in  London.  His  companions 
were  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  pigeon;  he  passed  over  London  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  first  descended  in  a  cornfield  on  South 
Minims  Common,  where  he  parted  with  his  cat.  lie  then  rose 
again  and  finally  landed  in  a  meadow  at  Stondon,  four  miles 
from  Ware,  at  4/20  p.m. 

More  than  a  quarter  century  later,  in  1815,  a  monument  was 
erected  to  maik  the  latter  spot  It  bean  the  folbwing  inscrip- 
tion: 

Let  Posterity  Kboi^  and  Knowing  be  AttonisM  That  Ob  the  ISth 

Day  of  September  1784  Vincent  Lunardi  of  Lucca  in  Tiiscany  The  let 
Aerial  Traveller  in  Britain  Mounting  From  the  Artillery  Ground  in 
Loqdon  And  Traversing  the  Regions  of  the  Air  For  Two  Hours  And 
Fifteen  Minutes  In  this  spot  Revisited  the  Earth  On  this  Rude  Monu- 
ment For  Ages  be  Recorded  That  Wonderous  Enterprise  Successfully 
Atcbienred  By  power  of  Chemist]^  And  the  Fortitude  of  Man  That 
Improrenient  in  Seienee  Whieh  The  Great  Author  iA  all  Knowledge 
Patronizing  by  His  Providence  The  Invention  of  Ifuikind  Hath 
QraciouBly  Permitted  To  Their  Benettt  And  To  Hie  Own  Bternal  Glory^ 

The  first  ascension  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  haTo  oc- 
corred  in  Philadelphia,  where,  on  December  28,  1783,  a  car- 
penter named  Wilcox  was  lifted  to  a  considerable  height  by 
several  small  gas-filled  balloons.  Confirmation  of  this  exploit 
is  lacking.  At  all  events  the  credit  is  generally  given  to  Fran- 
gois  Blanchard,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  already  (1785)  won 
international  fame  as  the  first  balloonist  to  cross  the  English 
Channel  ^"  January  9,  1793,  at  10  A.M.,  he  rose  from 

Philadelphia,  under  the  patronage*and  in  the  presence  of  George 
Washington. 

Blanchard  was  the  pioneer  in  the  search  for  dirigible  bal- 
loons.   In  1784  he  had  invented  a  boat-like  car  with  aerial 
oars.    Advance  was  slow  until  1884,  when  Captain  Henard  and 
Captain  Krebs  produced  a  man'cariying  dirigible  which  actually 
23 
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Tetnrned  to  the  startiog-point  against  a  wind.  The  propelling 
power  was  a  SlSO-pound  electric  motor  whidi  developed  nine 
horsepower.  Then  came  the  lamons  dtrigibles  of  Santos  Bn- 
mont  and  others. 

These  are  probably  the  last  efforts  in  that  line.  More  and 
more  fully  it  now  came  to  be  recognized  that  progress  lay  in 
abandoning  the  balloon  idea  and  seeking  the  mimicry  of  birds. 
This  was  the  plan  advocated  by  Mouillard,  whom  the  French 
accordingly  styled  the  Father  of  Aviation  (see  Aviation,  Father 
op).  The  ascription  was  warmly  denied  by  the  Wright 
biotheFB^  who  granted  that  Mouillard  was  a  careful  student  and 
an  able  interpreter  of  the  flight  of  birds,  but  ridiculed  him  as 
a  mere  child  in  experimentation.  The  Wrights  put  forward 
Otto  Lilienthal  and  Samuel  P.  Langley  as  the  real  fathers  of 
aviation. 

It  is  the  Wriglit  brothers  themselves  who  deserve  that  title, 
by  dint  of  actual  performance.  They  scored  their  first  success 
as  far  back  as  December  17,  1903,  with  a  flight  of  300  yards 
in  59  seconds.  Nearly  two  years  later  (October  5,  1905)  the 
first  great  flight  in  the  world's  history  is  claimed,  about  25 
miles  in  38  minutes  3  seocm^  Public  evidence  was  laddi^^  in 
both  cases.  At  last,  flnding  a  flnancial  backer,  Wilbur  Wnght 
brought  his  aeroplane  to  Europe  and  continued  his  experiments^ 
first  at  Issy,  Paris,  then  at  Le  Mans,  when  he  inaugurated  a 
new  phase  in  the  world's  travel.  His  flights  grew  lorger  and 
loftier,  and  more  daring.  Meanwhile,  he  was  studying  every 
minute  detail — sha|X'.  size,  weiglit,  area  of  the  plane,  the  exact 
manipulation  rc(juircd  to  produce  certain  result.>5 — and  the 
outcome  was  the  great  flight  on  October  10,  1908,  when  he  was 
in  the  air  1  hour  9  minutes  45  M  seconds,  covering  over  70 
kilometres,  the  first  time  in  the  world  a  man  had  remained 
in  tiie  air  in  a  machine  heavier  than  that  element  for  an  hour. 

When  Ix)uis  Bleriot,  on  July  16,  1909,  flew  across  fhe  Eng- 
lish Channel  from  Baraque  to  Dover,  the  feat  was  considered 
the  acme  of  daring.  It  has  since  been  many  times  repeated. 
The  first  woman  to  cross  the  Channel  alone  and  driving  her 
own  aeroplane,  was  Miss  Harriet  Quimby  (see  Aeronauts, 
Female),  who,  on  April  IG,  1912,  flew  from  Dover  to  Hardelot. 
She  had  been  preceded  by  Miss  Mary  Davis,  who  had  been  only 
a  passenger,  however,  on  an  aeroplane  flown  by  Gustav  Hamel, 
from  Hendon,  near  Dover,  to  Gris  Nes,  in  France,  on  April 
2,  1912. 

Foot-ball.  There  used  to  l)e  an  impression  among  the 
learned  that  the  ball  game  played  ])y  Nausicaa  and  her  maidens 
(HOXBB,  Odyaaey)  wss  a  sort  of  foot-ball.   Modem  scholara 
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imow  tiiat  thiB  is  in  error.  It  wts  a  mere  danciiig  game  in 
wluch  a  bell  was  toised.  Nererthelees,  the  Greeks  did  in- 
dulge in  an  cmtnioor  sport— called  by  them  "harpaston" — 
which  bore  a  cloee  resemblance  to  the  Rugby  foot-ball  of  to-day. 
It  was  developed  from  three  earlier  games,  of  which  the  names 
alone  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  liomans,  h&ving  a  more  primitive  game  of  their  own 
which  they  called  "  foil  is/'  eagerly  adopted  the  Greek  improve- 
ment. The  first  revision  of  foot-ball  rules  on  record  is  that 
ordered  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  in  28  B.  C.  Augustus, 
nnlike  the  modem  foUiphobisst  (&e  word  is  expressly  coined 
for  this  occasion  only),  complained  that  the  game  then  played 
was  too  mild  to  serve  in  the  training  of  Roman  warriors.  A 
mighty  contest  arose  among  the  athletes  of  the  Eternal  City 
over  the  new  rules  and  the  old,  just  as  centuries  later  there 
was  to  be  great  agitation  over  Rugby  and  Association  rules. 

The  new  Koman  game  survived  well  on  into  the  Middle 
Ages  under  the  name  of  "  Calcio."  It  has  been  revived  in 
Italy  in  recent  years. 

A  rough  form  of  foot-ball  is  found  scattered  nearly  all 
over  the  primitive  world.  The  Eskimo  know  it  in  the  Arctic 
regions  and  the  South  Sea  islanders  in  the  tropics.  Cortes 
recorded  a  game  of  this  sort  among  the  Aztecs.  The  Celts 
claim  that  foot-ball  wa?  once  a  rite  of  their  sun-worshij){ung 
ancestors.  The  old  Teutons  played  the  game  with  the  skulls 
of  their  enemies. 

The  first  mention  of  foot-ball  in  English  literature  is  found 
in  William  Fitz  Stephen's  "History  of  Tx)ndon "  (1175). 
Chester,  however,  has  a  legend,  that,  during  the  Danish  in- 
vasion of  England  in  982,  the  citizens  of  that  town  captured 
a  Dane  and,  after  beheading  him,  kicked  his  head  about  the 
streete  for  sport  This  proved  so  attractive  that  it  was  re- 
peated whenever  the  head  of  an  enemy  could  be  secured.  Finally 
there  was  substituted  for  the  occasional  head  a  perennial  f*  balle 
of  leather,  called  a  foot-balle,  of  the  value  of  four  shillinfjp," 
which  the  shoemakers  of  Chester  were  bound  by  their  charter 
to  deliver  on  Shrove  Tue!*day  to  tlie  drapers.  From  a  cross 
at  the  Rode  tree  it  was  kicked  to  the  common  hall  of  the 
city  or  vice  versa.  The  game  often  degenerated  into  a  rough 
and  tumble  scrimmage,  and  the  ball  itself  might  be  left  perdu 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  while  the  players  chased  one  another 
ihion^  alleys  and  lanes  and  even  into  tiiie  houses  of  respectoble 
citizens.  Sconces  were  cracked,  bones  were  broken,  lives  lost 
The  custom  spread  to  other  places.  Frequently  one  town 
wwild  cbaUenge  anotliery  the  ball  would  be  placed  midway 
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between  the  rivals,  and  each  side 'strove*  to  drive  it  into  the 
enemy's  stronghold.   In  due  course  foot-ball  reached  London 

and  set  the  city  agog  at  stated  intervals.  Philip  Stnbbes,  in 
his  ''Anatomic  of  Abuses''  (1583),  denounced  the  game  quite 
in  the  manner  of  a  modem  college  president. 

"  As  concerning  foote-balle,"  lie  says,  **  I  protest  unto  you 
it  may  rather  be  called  a  friondlio  kind  of  fight  than  a  play 
or  recreation,  a  bloody  and  nuirthoring  prartirc  than  a  felowy 
sport  or  pastime.  For  dooth  not  every  one  lie  in  wait  for  his 
adversary,  seeking  to  overthrow  him  and  picke  him  on  the 
nose,  though  it  be  on  hard  stones,  or  ditcli  or  dale,  or  valley 
or  hilly  so  he  has  him  down,  and  he  that  can  serve  the  most 
of  this  fashion  is  counted  the  only  felow,  and  who  but  he.  So 
that  by  this  means  their  necks  are  broken,  sometimes  their 
backs,  sometimes  their  arms,  sometimes  their  noses  gush  out 
with  blood,  sometimes  their  eyes  start  out,  and  sometimes 
hurt  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another;  for  they  have  the 
sleights  to  mix  one  between  two,  to  dash  him  against  the  heart 
with  their  elbows,  to  butt  him  under  the  short  ribs  with  their 
griped  fists,  and  with  their  knees  to  catch  him  on  the  hip  and 
picke  him  on  his  neck,  witli  a  hundred  such  murthering 
devices.** 

At  Rugby  foot-ball  gradually  developed  from  a  game  of 
individual  strength,  pace,  and  courage  into  a  game  of  pace, 
artfulness,  and  skilful  combination.  It  was  at  Rugby  in  1833 
that  ^running  with  the  ball''  was  invented  by  a  town  boy 
named  William  Webb  Ellis  (Saiurdoif  Revimp,  November  5, 
1892).  The  innovation  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  young 
men  and  became  a  feature  of  Bugby  foot-ball  .and  eventually 
of  foot-ball  everywhere. 

The  first  reference  to  foot-ball  in  tlie  Xow  World  is  found 
in  Spellman's  "Relation  of  Virginia''  (1609).  It  existed  as 
a  simple  campus  sport,  with  rules,  regulations,  or  regular 
contests  in  the  older  American  colleges  as  early  as  1800.  Until 
so  recently  as  1878  an  unlimited  use  of  hands,  fists,  and  feet 
was  permitted  in  getting  and  keeping  control  of  the  ball. 
Acddents  were  frequent.    Protests  arose. 

On  July  2,  1860,  foot-ball  was  proscribed,  at  Harvard.  An 
elaborate  funeral  ceremony'  was  planned  and  carried  out  by 
the  sophomore  class.  A  coffin  was  provided  for  an  effigy 
labelled  ''Football  Fightum.''  The  mourners,  disguised  in 
black  robes  and  masks  and  carrying .  pumpkin  •  lanterns  of 
gruesome  aspect,  follrnvorl  the  coffin  in  polomn  midnight  pro- 
cession. .Ai^-jiyiiiig  at  .the  apipoint^d  plac^  .in  t^e;  .caipipus,.  the 
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cotlin  was  lowered  into  a  frwlily  clu;^  orrave.  The  sextons 
filled  it  in.  At  tiie  head  was  planted  a  black  board,  whereon 
was  printed  in  white  letterB  the  following: 

Hie  jacet 
FOOTBALL  FIGHTUM 
Obiit  July  2,  1800 
JEt.  LX.  years 
Keiiurgat. 

Resurgat  ("It  will  rise  again")  was  better  prophecy  per- 
haps than  the  funeral  cortege  had  dared  to  hope.  Again  and 
again  Football  Fightiun  rose  from  its  grave  at  Harvard  until 
in  the  fall  of  1876  it  re-established  itself  as  a  permanent  and 
all-important  feature  of  undergraduate  athletics.  Meanwhile  it 
had  flourished  apace  at  other  colleges,  being  played  cfaieflj 
between  the  FreBbmaii  and  the  Sophomore  classes. 

The  first  intercollegiate  game,  between  Princeton  and* 
Rutgers,  took  place  at  New  Brunswick  on  November  6,  1869. 
Twenty-five  men  fought  on  each  side.  Rutgers  won :  G  to  4. 
The  return  game  was  a  triumph  for  Princeton :  8  to  0.  From 
1869  to  1878  Princeton  played  24  games,  winning  20,  losing 
3,  and  tying  1. 

In  January,  1895,  the  annual  report  of  President  Charles 
\V.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  Univeriity,  was  largely  devoted  to  a 
dennndation  of  collegiate  and  especially  of  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball. ''The  game  of  foot-ball/'  said  President  Eliot,  "grows 
worse  and  worse  as  regards  foul  and  violent  play,  and  the 
number  and  gravity  of  the  injuries  which  the  players  suffer. 
It  has  become  perfectly  clear  that  the  game  as  now  plnye<l  is 
unfit  for  college  use.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  at  present 
such  as  to  cause  inevitably  a  large  numl>er  of  l)r()ken  hones, 
•Sprains,  and  wrenches,  even  during  trial  or  practice  games 
played  legitimately;  and  they  also  permit  those  who  play  with 
reckless  violence  or  with  shrewd  violations  of  the  rules  to  gain 
th€fdl>y  great  advantages.  What  is  called  the  development  of 
the  game  has  steadily  increased  its  risks,  nntll  they  have  become 
nnjnstiflable.-  Naturally  the  public  is  losing  faith  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  professed  desire  of  coaches,  captains,  and  pro- 
moters to  reform  it.*' 

Foot-hall,  despite  President  Eliot's  warning,  retained  its 
advocates,  growii  only  more  vehement  in  fact  by  opposition. 
Noisiest  among  the  president's  critics  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  among  the  younger  politicians.  His  name  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  At  a  dinner  of  the  Washington  Harvard 
Club  held  in  Washington  on  February  7,  he  first  save  public 
utterance  to  his  opinions.   This  is  how  the  Washington  cor- 
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respondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  reported  the  occasion  and 

the  speech: 

Theodore  Roosevelt  came  loaded  for  bear  and  the  particular  bruin 
Ibat  Iw  was  after  was  prexy.  These  were  his  sentiments*  as  th^ 
eame  spitting  out  from  between  his  lips,  with  bull>dog  vigor: 

"  1  came  here  to-night  filled  with  that  spirit  of  an  individuara 
right  to  express  his  own  opinion  which  ia  the  inalienable  privily 
of  every  Harvard  man,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  a  great 
many  Harvard  men  in  emphatically  disagreeing  with  President  Eliot 
in  his  remarks  upon  foot-ball  in  his  recent  report.  1  believe  in 
athletics  and  1  believe  in  foot-ball.  We  don't  want  to  abolish  foot- 
hall— at  least  not  tUl  we  beat  Yale.   (Gnat  applause.] 

"  And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  decline  to  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  sucredness  of  the  human  arm  or  leg.  What  matters 
a  few  broken  bones  to  tlw  glories  of  foot-ball  as  an  intercollegiats 
aportt  It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  foot^ball  is  a  game  that  benefits 
only  a  few.  IxK)k  at  the  youngsters  on  every  vacant  lot  in  Washinffton 
during  the  fall  season  playing  at  foot-bail!  Does  anybody  suppose 
that  there  would  be  these  activities  if  it  were  not  fw  the  great  heroes 
on  the  great  teams  whom  these  boys  read  about  and  looic  up  to  and 
gk^ifyT 

"  Is  there  a  boy  in  college  that  would  not  gladly  risk  a  broken 
bone  for  the  honor  and  Klory  of  being  on  one  of  the  great  taamst 
[Cries  of  "No!"  "No!"]  Now,  when  I  was  in  collej?e  T  was  not 
much  of  an  athlete,  being  deterred  from  taking  part  in  sports  because 
of  trouble  with  my  eyes;  but  it  fell  to  my  lot  afterward  to  go  through 
some  rather  rough  experiences  In  the  West,  and  I  have  ridden  to 
hounds  on  T>on;j  Island,  and  broken  thre<'  or  four  bones  in  the  sport. 
Now  I  do  not  mind  that,  and  I  am  a  middle-aged  father  of  a  family, 
too,  with  three  growing  boys. 

"  I  say  T  am  the  father  of  three  boys.  T  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  going  to  make  athletes  In  college  or  not;  but  I  will  say  right 
here  that  if  1  thought  any  one  of  them  would  weigh  a  possible  broken 
bone  against  the  glory  of  being  chosen  to  play  on  HarvardNi  foot>ball 
eleven  I  would  di><inherit  him!  " 

As  a  climax  this  was  a  corker.  It  almost  dazed  the  alumni 
present,  who,  however,  ncovored  in  an  Instant  and  shiiatsd  their 
plaudits  in  wild  enthusiasm,  one  fellow  exelaimiiv:  "Thatfa  tiie 
stuff,  Teddy  1 " 

The  change  of  rules  since  1894,  abolishing  ^the  fljing 
wedge''  and  other  forms  of  mass-play  subject  to  abnse^  was 
expected  to  result  in  less  rough  playhig  and  fewer  casualties 
in  the  1895  season.  The  expectation  was  not  realised.  The 
Yale-IIarvard  game  at  Springfield,  November  24,  was  gen- 
erally described  as  excoo(1in«7  in  hmtnlity  anv  game  of  previous 
years.  The  newspaper  accounts  were  filled  with  graphic  do- 
pcriptions  of  the  "slugging"  wliich  resulted  in  "a  friglitful 
laceration  of  the  eye  for  Buttcrwortli."  "  a  broken  leg  for 
Brewer,"  "  a  broken  collar-bone  for  Wrightington,"  "  a  broken 
nose  for  Hallowell,"  and  ^  ooncnssion  of  the  brain  for  Murphy." 
Six  men  were  taken  off  the  field  disabled,  and  two  more  ordered 
off  for  ''slugging/'  Most  of  the  injured  were  Harvard  men> 
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and  the  blame  was  generally  charged  upon  Yale  for  precipitating 
Tiolenoe.  In  the  game  on  Thanksgiving  Day  between  Harvard 
and  the  Univeraity  of  Pennaylvania,  played  in  Philadelphia, 
five  of  the  Harvard  players  were  injured  so  badly  as  to  be 
taken  oil  the  field.  In  each  game  Harvard  was  defeated. 

The  protests  from  press  and  public  swelled  to  a  inip:]ity 
Tolnme.  The  New  Haven  Palladium  denounced  the  Yale- 
Harvard  game  as  "worse  than  a  prize-fi^ht/*  It  went  further. 
*' Saturday's  game,"  it  cried,  "was  undouhtoflly  the  worst  ex- 
hibition of  recklessness  and  brutality  that  has  been  publicly 
made  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  gladiators."  The  New  York 
Post  stigmatized  it  as  "not  only  brutal  but  brutalizing."  It 
pointed  ont  that  there  were  actually  seven  caanaUties  amons 
twenty-two  men  who  began  the  game.  This  is  nearly  33 
per  cent,  of  the  combatants,  a  larger  proportion  than  among 
the  Federals  at  Cold  Harbor — the  bloodiest  battle  of  modem 
times — and  much  larger  than  at  Waterloo  or  at  Oravelotte. 
What  has  American  rulture  and  civilization  to  say  to  this  mode 
of  training  our  youth?" 

Football  and  Women.  Until  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  a  very  ancient  custom  practised  at  Inverness,  Scot- 
land, for  the  spinsters  to  meet  the  matrons  in  an  annual  game  of 
football.  All  the  available  women  took  part,  and  the  men  aur- 
immded  the  players  and  uiged  on  their  aiaters^  wives^  and  sweet- 
hearts in  their  struggle,  directing  their  efforts  hf  word  of  mouth, 
and  encouraging  the  exhausted  to  struggle  on  and  secure  the 
much-coveted  prize.  The  honors  of  these  unusual  combats, 
strange  to  say,  rested  more  often  with  the  married  than  the 
single,  for  the  men  seleeted  their  wives  from  those  who  showed 
most  prowess  and  endurance  on  the  football  fiehl.  Hence  all  the 
better  players  were  mated,  and  frequently  more  than  a  match 
for  the  less  tough  and  skilful  maidens. 

Foot-bally  the  Father  of  Modem.  On  the  wall  of  the 
athletie  field  at  Rugby  School,  Rugby,  England,  a  stone  tablet 
preserves  the  name  of  the  lad  who  originated  that  form  of 
foot-ball  which  is  now  muversally  known  as  the  Rugby  game. 
The  inscription  reads : 

"This  stone  commemorates  the  exploit  of  William  Webb 
Ellis,  who,  with  a  fine  disregard  for  the  rules  of  foot-ball  as 
played  in  his  time,  first  took  the  ball  in  his  anus  and  ran  with 
it,  thus  originating  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Kugby  game. 
A.  D.  1823." 

Apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  the  Rugby  game  as  a 
clean,  healthful  sport,  there  is  the  further  interest  that  from  it 
was  developed  the  great  American  coU^  game. 

As  the  tablet  at  Rugby  testifies,  carrying  the  ball  was 
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prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  game  until  Ellis  made  his  startling 
leformation.  The  game  so  instituted  is  much  more  oompiez 
than  the  association,  or  "socket'*  game,  which  still  eompcte 
vith  the  Hugby  game  for  the  favor  of  English  youth. 

There  arc  fifteen  players  on  each  side  ;  ten  of  these  are  called 
''forwards,"  two  "half-backs,"  one  "three-quarter  back,"  and 
two  "  hncks."  The  l)all  being  kicked  ofT  from  the  middle  of 
the  field,  the  nhjoct  of  each  side  is  ta  score  a  goal ;  this  may 
be  done  either  by  touching  the  ball  down  behind  the  opponent's 
goal  line  and  then  making  a  "try,"  or  place-kick,  or  by  a  direct 
drop-kick  over  the  bar  on  the  rebound  of  the  ball  from  the 
ground.  The  bar  is  ten  feet  clear  of  tlie  ground,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  two  posts,  eleven  feet  or  more  in  length,  which  are 
placed  eighteen  and  one-half  feet  apart.  There  are  many  in- 
tricacies in  the  Rugby  game,  necessitating  sixty  rules  to  cover 
all  possible  points. 

This  is  the  sport  from  which  enthusiastic  young  America 
has  developed  the  national  game  of  foot-ball,  with  its  mass 
plays,  flying-wedge  formations,  and  other  subtleties. 

Footmen,  Running.  I^ady  Dorothy  Nevill,  in  her 
Beminimnces "  (1908),  tells  of  a  curious  old  tavern  sign 
in  Charles  Street,  London, — ^^The  Bnnning  Footman.'*  She 
regretfully  adds  that  she  fears  it  is  but  a  modem  reproduction 
of  an  ancient  orisinal.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  present 
unique,  and  it  recalls  the  old  days  when  noblemen  were  preceded 
by  runners,  whose  especial  duty  lay  in  clearing  the  way.  The 
legend  beneath  the  footman,  claa  in  green  coat  and  knee- 
breeches,  states,  ''I  am  the  only  Running  Footman,"  which  is 
true  enough,  for  there  exists  no  other  sign  of  this  kind. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  these  men  were  frequently  matched 
to  run  against  horses  and  carriages.  One  of  the  last  recorded 
contests  was  in  1770  between  a  famous  running  footman  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  latter  wagering  that  in  his 
phaeton  and  four  he  would  beat  the  footman  in  a  race  from 
Windsor  to  London.  His  Grace  won  by  a  very  small  margin. 
The  poor  footman,  worn  out  by  his  exertions  and  much 
chagrined  by  his  defeat,  died,  it  was  said,  of  over-fatigue. 

In  the  north  of  England  the  running  footman  wa.s  not 
quite  extinct  till  well  into  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. So  recently  as  1851,  on  the  opening  of  an  assize  court 
there,  the  sheriff  and  judges  were  preceded  by  two  running 
footmen.  About  the  same  date  the  carriage  of  the  High 
Sheritr  of  Northumberland,  on  its  way  to  meet  the  judges 
of  assize,  was  attended  by  two  pages  on  foot,  holding  on  to 
the  door  handles  of  the  carriage  and  running  beside  it.  These 
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fimiiing  footmen  were  dressed  in  a  short  livery  jacket  and 
white  tronsen,  and  wore  a  jockey  cap. 

Running  footmen  were  wont  to  sustain  their  energies  by 
a  mixture  cl  sherry  and  eggs,  a  small  supply  of  the  wine  being 
frequently  carried  in  the  silver  ball  topping  their  canes.  They 
could  do  seven  miles  an  hour  without  difficulty,  and  more  if 
put  to  their  mettle. 

Lady  Dorothy  believes  that  the  Duke  of  Queensberry — 
**  Old  Q."  the  star  of  Piccadilly — was  the  last  nobleman  who 
retained  running  footmen.  These  he  himself  was  in  the  habit 
of  engaging  after  having  made  them  give  an  exhibition  of 
their  sj^ed.  Any  one  widiing  to  serve  ''Old  Q.^  in  the 
capacity  of  running  footman  had  to  run  a  sort  of  trial  up 
Ficcaduly,  whilst  his  future  master  sat  on  the  balcony  of  his 
house  carefully  watching  the  performance.  On  one  occasion, 
a  particularly  likely-looking  candidate  having  presented  him- 
self, orders  were  given  that  he  should  exhibit  his  running 
powers  in  the  Duke's  livery.  The  man  ran  well,  and  "  Old  (}.** 
delighted,  shouted  out  to  him  from  his  balcony,  "You  will  do 
very  well  for  me."  *'And  your  livery  will  do  very  well  for 
me/'  replied  the  man,  and  straightway  made  off  at  top  speed 
and  was  never  heard  ot  ftgain. 

Forg et*me-iiot  There  is  a  great  deal  of  indefiniteness^  not 
only  as  to  the  origin,  but  as  to  the  application  of  this  name.  In 
Germany  the  bright  blue  flower  of  the  veronica  or  speedwell  is  the 
vergtss-meir^nicht,  but  in  P^ngland  and  elsewhere  the  myosoixs 
is  held  to  he  the  true  foriiet-me-not.  German  legend  is  full  of 
explanations  of  the  origin  of  tlie  pretty  name.  In  one  a  knight 
dashes  into  a  lake  to  pluck  the  llowers  growing  on  the  further 
bank.  On  his  return  his  strength  is  exhausted.  Feeling  that 
he  cannot  regain  the  shore,  though  very  near  it,  he  throws  the 
flowers  at  his  lady-love's  feet,  and,  crying  forget  me  not>''  dis* 
appears  beneath  the  waves.  This,  of  course,  is  mere  myth. 

Foundling  HoipitaL  Captain  Thomas  Coram,  the 
originator  of  the  Foundling  Asylum  in  T^ondon,  was  an 
amiable  eccentric.  A  tough  old  sea-dog  born  in  1668  and 
living  till  1751,  he  passed  the  intervening  period  in  throwing 
out  and  agitating  a  variety  of  schemes  which  at  least  were  of 
no  use  to  himself.  He  ended  his  days  in  an  almshouse,  making 
the  appropriate  apologia  that,  as  he  had  never  wasted  his  sub- 
stance in  self-indulgence,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  pov* 
erty  in  his  old  age.  At  one  time  he  resided  in  Taiinton,  Mass., 
wher^'  he  distingnishisd  himself  by  presentmg  fifty-nine  acres 
of  land  to  ihe  township,  on  consideration  that  it  should  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church  of  England  if  ever  that 
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church  came'  to  be  establislied  in  America.  Betuminff  to 
England,  he  was  shocked  by  the  number  of  children  Wdobi 

he  saw  exposed  in  the  streets  of  London.  On  October  17, 
1739,  after  seventeen  years'  agitation,  lie  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  charter  for  a  foundling  asylum,  which,  in  1741,  was  opened 
in  Hatton  Garden.  Fourteen  years  later  the  present  edi&ce 
was  built. 

The  institution  was  expressly  established  for  the  reception, 
maintenance,  and  education  of  exposed  and  deserted  young 
children.    At  first  these  were  admitted  by  lot,  but  the  method 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  in  175G  Parliament,  by  way  of 
remedying  the  all  too  patent  evils,  threw  wide  open  the  door 
to  worse  evils  by  declaring  that  the  hospital  ought  to  be  enabled 
to  support  and  educate  all  the  children  that  should  be  offered. 
And  now  the  carriage  of  children  to  London  became  a  regular 
trade.  One  man,  coming  up  with  five  children  in  baskets^  got 
drank  on  the  way  and  lay  asleep  all  niffht  on  a  common.  Neit 
morning  three  of  the  children  were  dead.   Fifteen  tboiuand 
children  were  received  in  three  years.   Only  4400  lived  to  be 
apprenticed.   The  total  expense  incurred  during  this  interval 
is  put  at  half  a  million  pounds.   Of  more  remote  evils  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak.   This  monstrous  abuse  had  to  stop,  and 
the  hospital  was  eventually  put  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 
Until  1801,  however,  it  was  the  practice,  on  payment  of  £100, 
to  receive  children  without  exacting  any  clue  to  their  parentage, 
— plan  open  to  very  obvious  abuses,  which  was  abolished  in 
that  year. 

One  of  the  minor  difficulties,  which  still  persists  though  in 
a  minimizcnl  form,  is  that  of  naminfr  the  foundlings.  In 
former  times  "persons  of  quality  and  distinction"  used  occa- 
sionally to  act  as  sponsors  and  honored  the  children  with  their 
names.  This  practice  has  been  abandoned,  because  the  chil- 
dren, when  they  grew  up,  used  to  claim  relationship  on  the 
strength  of  it.  "Eminent  deceased  personages"  were  then 
selected,  and  the  children  were  christened  Wickliffe,  Huss, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Michael  Angelo,  William 
Hogarth,  Isaac  Walton,  and  by  similar  names,  until,  at  length, 
when  their  numbers  increased  faster  than  the  invention  of  the 
governors,  they  were  even  called  "  after  the  creeping  things 
and  beasts  of  the  earth.'*  The  duty  of  preparing  a  snitaUe 
list  is  now  very  sensibly  left  to  the  treasurer  of  the  institution. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  London  Foundling  Hospital 
is  its  connection  with  art  and  artists.  Speaking  figurativdj 
the  Boyal  Academy  (^.t;.)  of  London  may  be  called  its  most 
illustrious  foundling. 
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And  this  is  the  manner  of  it:  William  Hogarth  was  one 
of  its  first  goTemorSy  and  he  induced  many  of  his  brother 
artists  to  co-operate  with  him  in  ornamenting  the  hospital  with 

their  own  works.  A  committee  took  to  dining  here  annually 
on  the  5th  of  Novemher,  and  at  these  gatherings  the  pictures 
were  received,  examined,  and  discussed.  The  dinner  became  so 
popular  that  so  early  as  1757  there  were  154  persons  present. 
This  was  an  anticipation  of  tlie  Royal  Academy  dinner.  In 
1760  the  next  step  toward  the  foundation  of  the  Academy 
was  taken.  The  interest  excited  in  the  pictures  formally 
preaented  at  the  hospital  suggested  to  all  the  artists  of  London 
that  they  should  hold  a  general  exhibition  of  their  works  in  some 
more  public  place. 

This  was  initiated  on  April  31,  1760,  under  the  name  of 
the  annual  exhibition  of  United  artists/'  and  its  success  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Koyal  Academy  in  17G8. 

Hogarth's  interest  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  exhibited 
in  many  curiously  characteristic  ways.  He  invented  an  extra- 
ordinary coat  of  arms,  including  "  a  young  child  lying  naked 
and  exposed,  extending  its  right  hand  proper;  a  lamb  argent, 
holding  in  its  mouth  a  sprig  of  thyme  proper,  supported  on 
the  dexter  side  by  a  terminal  figure  of  a  woman  full  of  nipples 
proper;  Britannia  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  cap  argent'*; 
and  varioua  other  inventions  of  eighteenth  century  heraldry. 
Another  marvellous  device  of  Hogarth's  was  the  heading  for 
a  power  of  attorney,  which  is  something  between  an  orthodox 
allegory  and  the  picture  of  Gin  Lane.  It  contains  Captain 
Coram  with  the  charter  under  his  arm,  an  idealized  beadle, 
an  exposed  child  in  a  gutter,  boys  with  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  little  girls  going  in  pairs  to  church. 

The  hospital's  gallery  still  boasts  the  possession  of  Hogarth's 
full-length  portrait  of  Captain  Coram,  a  propos  of  which  the 
artist  asserted  himself  to  be  aa  good  a  poirtrait-painter  as 
Vandyke ;  and  with  a  picture  of  "  Mosea  before  Pharaoh's 
Daughter/'  which  he  doubtless  considered  equal  to  Kaffaelle. 
He  also  gave  it  a  certain  number  of  tickets  in  a  lottery  for 
another  picture,  the'  "  March  to  Finchley."  The  hospital, 
luckily,  had  the  winning  ticket,  and  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
picture. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  Florence,  Italy,  remembers  Lo 
Spedale  deali  Innocenti  in  the  "  great  square  of  the  Santissima," 
witii  medailiona  of  half-ewaddled  diildren  in  Luca  della  Bobbia 
ware  adorning  the  epacea  between  the  ardiea  of  the  loggia.  Up 
the  stepa  of  that  loggia  came  one  night  a  poor,  a  very  poor 
man.  ah  wife  hid  juit  pie#ented  bun  with  a  diild,  whom»  in 
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the  depths  of  iheir  poverty,  they  were  tmahle  to  bring  up ;  so, 
acoording  to  the  custom  of  his  fellow-towns-people  in  such 
circitmstances,  he  was  about  to  make  it  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  He  passed  the  poor  little 
infant  through  the  small  square  aperture  left  for  that  purpose 
in  the  grated  window,  rang  the  bell,  and  turned  away.  At 
that  moment  a  man  who  was  waiting  near  came  up  hastily, 
opped  in  a  second  child,  and  fled.  The  governors  of  the 
ospital  cannot  be  called  strict  in  their  laws,  yet  even  they 
feel  that  a  man  must,  draw  a  line  somewhere,  and  tiiey  draw 
it  at  twins.  Twins  are  what  they  cannot  and  will  not  pnt  np 
with.  The  officials  therefore  hastened  after  our  poor  friend, 
overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches  for  having  attempted  to  palm 
off  twins  upon  them,  refused  to  pay  the  smallest  heed  to  his 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  and  insisted  upon  his  taking  away 
both  the  cliildren.  Imagine  the  horror  of  the  poor  man  re- 
turning to  his  poor  home  thus  burdened,  and  the  dismay  of 
his  wife  on  being  called  upon  to  support  two  infants  w^hen  one 
was  beyond  her  means  1  Out  of  this  dire  misfortune,  however, 
better  days  were  to  dawn  for  them.  The  second  child  was  the 
offspring  of  wealthy  parents,  who  only  wished  its  birth  to  be 
concealed  for  a  short  time;  and  who  had  not  only  secreted 
among  its  clothing  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  at  once  to  im- 
rove  the  circumstances  of  its  involuntarv'  foster-parents,  but 
ad  accompanied  it  (as  is  not  infrequently  done)  by  marks 
wherebv  thev  should  he  enabled  to  trace  and  eventually  to 
claim  their  child ;  and,  as  the  storv-  runs,  they  so  eflTectually 
patronized  the  poor  couple,  who  for  a  while  had  taken  good 
care  of  the  Utile  stranger  thus  unexpectedly  left  upon  &eir 
hands,  as  to  place  them  above  the  reach  of  poverty  for  the  rest 
of  their  days. 

Fountain  Pen.  The  fountain  pen  is  not  an  invention 
of  recent  years.  In  Samuel  Taylor's  "TTniversal  System  of 
Short-hand  Writing,"  published  in  1786,  we  find  proof  of  .-the 
fountain  pen's  great  age. 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  add,*'  wrote  Samuel  Taylor,  ''for 
the  use  or  instruction  of  the  practitioner,  except  a  few  words 
concerning  the  kind  of  pen  proper  to  be  used  for  writing  short- 
hand. .  For  expeditious  writing  some  use  what  are  callra  foun- 
tain pens,  into  which  your  ink  is  put,  which  gradually  flows, 
when  writing,  from  thence  into  a  smaller  pen  cut  short  to  fit 
the  smaller  end  of  this  instrument,  but  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
meet  with  a  good  one  of  this  kind." 

This  undoubtedly  is  the  pen  described  and  illustrated  s.i\ 
.in  Hutton*s  Mathematical  Dictionary  published. in  1795.  Hut- 
ton's  definition  begins^  ''Fountain  pen  is  a  pen  contrived  to 
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contain  a  quantity  of  ink  and  let  it  flow  very  gently,  so  as  to 
supply  the  writer  a  long  time  without  the  necessity  of  taking 
fresh  ink."  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  that  the  in- 
strument in  a  crude  fashion  anticipated  the  main  features  of  the 
modem  fountain  pen. 

Frankiiiceiiie.  The  twelfth  chapter  of  Plin/B  ''Natural 
History''  is  deroted  to  apiee  tiees  and  those  yielding  incense. 
Arabia  he  styled  Felix  (Happy)  because  it  was  the  only 
country  that  produced  frankincense.  Xevertheless,  he  added, 
"  Unworthy  country  as  it  is  for  that  surname,  in  that  it 
thinketh  itself  beholden  to  the  gods  above,  whereas  indeed  it 
has  greater  cause  to  thank  the  infernal  spirits  beneath.  For 
what  hath  made  Arabia  blessed,  rich,  and  happy  but  the 
superfluous  expense  that  men  be  at  in  funerals:  employing 
those  sweet  odors  to  bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead  which  they 
knew  by  good  right  were  due  unto  the  goda."  He  notes  that 
only  certain  fiimilies  were  allowed  to  eather  frankincense,  the 
members  whereof  were  compelled  to  follow  strict  observances 
on  the  days  when  they  approached  the  sacred  trees.  They  must 
not  have  looked  upon  the  dead  and  must  have  been  freshly 
purified  in  body.  The  first  and  favorite  season  occurs  in  the 
dog-daya  of  summer:  "They  cut  the  trees  where  they  see  the 
bark  to  be  fullest  of  liquor  and  thinnest.  They  make  a  gash 
or  slit  only  to  give  more  liberty;  but  nothing  do  they  pare  or 
cut  clean  away.  There  gushes  out  a  fat  foam  or  froth.  This 
soon  congeals  and  grows  to  be  hard,  and  where  the  place  will 
give  them  leave  they  receive  it  in  a  quilt  or  mat  made  of 
date-tree  twigs,  plaited  and  wound,  wickerwise,  one  within 
another.  For  elsewhere  the  floor  nil  about  is  paved  smooth 
and  rammed  down  hard.  The  former  is  the  better  way  to 
gather  the  purer  and  cleaner  frankincense;  but  that  which 
falleth  upon  the  bare  ground  proves  tlie  weightier.  That  which 
remains  behind  and  sticks  to  the  tree  is  patted  and  scraped  olT 
with  knives,  or  such  like  iron  tools;  and  therefore  no  marvel 
if  it  be  full  of  ahavings  of  the  bark."  We  are  told  that  the 
whole  forest  is  partitioned  up  among  divers  men,  none  of 
whom  would  encroach  upon  his  neighbor  nor  wrong  him,  **  so 
just  and  true  they  be  in  Arabia.  But  believe  me,  at  Alexandria, 
where  frankincense  is  tried,  refined,  and  made  for  sale,  men 
cannot  look  carefully  enough  to  tlieir  shop<  and  workliouses, 
or  tliev  will  be  roblied.  The  workman  that  is  employed  about 
it  is  ail  naked,  save  that  he  hath  a  pair  of  trousers  or  breeches, 
to  cover  his  shame,  and  those  are  sewed  up  and  sealed  too,  for 
fear  of  thrusting  into  them.  Blindfolded  he  is  sure  enough,  that 
he  may  not  see  the  way  to  and  from,  and  hath  a  thick  coif  or 
mask  about  hia  head,  for  doubt  that  he  should  bestow  any  in 
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mouth  or  ears.  And  when  theae  workmen  be  set  forth  again*  thej 
be  stripped  stark  naked  as  ere  they  were  bom,  and  sent  away. 
Whereby  we  may  see  that  the  rigor  of  justice  cannot  strike 
so  great  fear  into  our  thieves  here,  and  make  us  so  secure  to 
keep  our  own,  as,  among  the  Sabeans,  the  bare  reverence  of 
religion  of  those  woods.'* 

The  contrast  drawn  here  between  the  relative  lumesty  of 
the  true  believer  and  the  pagan  is  curious  enough! 

Franklin,  State  of.  An  American  State  occupying  what 
is  now  East  Tennessee,  which  was  founded  in  1785  and  disap- 
peared from  the  map  of  the  United  States  in  1788.  At  that 
early  period  the  boundary  of  North  Carolina  extended  in- 
definitely westward,  including  all  of  what  is  now  Tennessee 
in  its  sweep,  aiul,  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  all 
this  western  territory  had  been  opened  up  to  settlement.  The 
settlors  on  the  Watauga  River,  framing  a  code  of  laws  signed 
by  every  adult  male,  became  a  body  politic  known  as  the 
Watauga  Association.  Their  numbers  and  their  spirit  of  in- 
dependence were  both  increased  by  immigrants  driven  from 
North  Carolina  by  the  tyranny  of  the  royal  governor  Tryon. 

After  the  Revolution  a  convention  held  at  Jonesl>oro'  on 
August  23,  1784,  supplemented  by  another  on  December  14, 
formed  a  separate  State  government,  variously  called  Franklin 
and  Franklan  in  its  official  documents.  John  Sevier  was 
unanimously  chosen  governor.  The  legislature  sat  at  Jones- 
boro'  in  1785.  But  North  Carolina  reasserted  her  juris- 
diction, and  ciyil  war  seemed  imminent  Fortunately,  the 
North  Carolina  party  in  Tennessee  overthrew  the  Fnmklin 
party  at  the  polls  in  May,  1788,  and  all  the  original  territory 
peacefully  reverted  to  the  parent  State.  The  North  Carolina 
legislature  passed  an  act  of  oblivion  and  admitted  John  Sevier 
aa  a  member  of  its  own  Senate.  In  1789  North  Carolina 
ceded  the  region  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1790  the  Territory 
of  Tennessee  was  organized.  Tennessee  became  a  State  in  1796. 

A  curious  race  of  people,  who  called  themselves  Malungeons, 
were  among  the  original  Franklanders.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  of  Moorish  descent  They  affiliated  neither  with  whites 
nor  blacks,  were  never  classed  with  Indians  or  negroes,  and 
claimed  to  be  Portuguese.  They  lived  to  themselves  exclusively 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  East  Tennessee,  where  their 
descendants  became  moonshiners.  They  were  never  slaves, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  until  the  State  Con- 
stitution of  1834  deprived  them  of  their  vote.  This  was,  of 
course,  restored  in  reconstruction  times.  Such  is  the  mystery 
which  surrounds  the  ori«rin  ])oth  of  race  and  name  that  to-day 
a  Malungeon  is  the  Tennessean  bugaboo  for  frightening  chil- 
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dien  withal.  "  As  tricky  as  a  Malungeon  "  is  a  proverbal  ex- 
pression among  Tennesseans.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
for  etymological  purposes  '^Malnngo,^  an  African  word  in- 
corporated into  the  Portuguese  language,  and  signifying  **  com- 
rade, mat^  companion/'  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  united 
and  exclusive  mode  of  existence  peculiar  to  the  Malungeons. 

Freemason,  Female.  Current  traditions  affirm  that  one 
woman,  and  one  only,  was  ever  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
freemasonry.  The  traditions  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the 
name  and  station  of  this  female  Mason,  but  the  larger  number 
agree  that  it  was  an  Irish  lady,  the  Honorable  Elizabeth  St 
L^r.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Loid  Bmeraile  and  a  cousin 
to  Qen.  Anthony  St.  Leger,  who  instituted  the  famous  St.  Leger 
races  and  tJie  Doncastcr  Stakes. 

The  generally  received  stoiy  of  her  connection  with  the 
Masonic  body  is  contained  in  a  rare  tract  published  in  Cork 
in  1811.  A  few  copies  were  subsequently  (1800)  struck  off 
for  members  of  the  St.  Leger  family.  Slightly  condensed  the 
story  runs  as  follows: 

Lord  Doneraile  occasionally  opened  lod^e  at  Doneraile 
House  in  County  Cork.  Previous  to  the  initution  there  of  a 
gentleman  into  the  first  degrees  of  Masonry,  Miss  Elisahetb, 
then  in  her  teens,  happened  to  be  in  a  chamber  adjoining  the 
temporary  lodge-room.  The  wall  between  was  undergoing  re- 
pairs, 80  that  the  young  lady — her  curiosity  excited  by  the 
sound  of  voices  and  knowledge  that  mysteries  were  being  enacted 
across  the  partition — found  little  difficulty  in  picking  a  brick 
out  with  her  scissors.  Through  the  orifice  so  made  she  wit- 
nessed the  first  two  degrees.  Curiosity  appeased,  her  next 
impulse  was  fear.  There  was  no  mode  of  escape  except  through 
the  TeiT  room  where  the  concluding  part  of  the  second  degree 
was  still  being  solemnized.  As  the  room  was  a  very  lar^  one 
and  the  celebrants  were  all  gathered  at  the  far  end  of  it,  she 
summoned  up  resolution  enough  to  attempt  an  escape  through 
the  nearer  end.  With  light  but  trembling  step  she  glided  along 
unobserved,  laid  her  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door,  and,  gently 
opening  it,  was  confronted,  to  her  dismay,  by  a  grim  and  surly 
iyler  with  his  long  sword  unslieathed.  A  shriek  that  pierced 
througli  the  apart  nu  n  t  alarmed  the  members  of  the  lodge,  who 
all  rushed  to  the  door. 

'  There  they  found  Miss  St.  Leger,  trembling  and  in  tears. 
After  tlM  first  outburst  of  surprise  and  anger,  general  regret 
was  expressed  for  the  fate  which  the  young  girl  had  brought 
down  upon  herself.   Death,  all  agreed,  was  the  only  possu>le 

issue. 

*'0h,  noy  gentlemen,''  said  Lord  Doneraile,  ''I  am  not 
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going  to  lo8e  my  only  daughter!  Yon  must  find  some  other 
way  out  of  it" 

There  can  be  only  one  other  way,''  replied  the  spokemiaii, 
but  she  is  not  a  man;  if  she  were  she  might  be  sworn  in  a 

Freemason/* 

Then/'  said  Lord  Doneraile,  *'  she  must  be  sworn  in  with* 
out  being  a  man." 

The  altcrnjitive  was  accepted;  the  young  lady  was  sworn 
in  then  and  there,  and  proved  as  loyal  to  her  oath  as  the  best 
man  among  them. 

Mips  St.  Leger  eventually  married  Kichard  Alworth,  Esq., 
of  Newmarket.  It  is  added,  that,  whenever  a  benefit  vras 
given  at  the  theatres  in  Dublin  or  Cork  for  the  Masonic  Free- 
*  mason  Orphan  Asylum,  she  walked  at  the  head  of  the  Free- 
masons, with  her  apron  and  other  insignia  of  Freemasonry, 
and  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  stage  box.  The  house  was 
always  crowded  on  those  occasions.  She  died  in  1775,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty.  Her  portrait  formerly  hung  on  the 
wall  of  almost  every  lodge-room  in  Ireland. 

There  was  another  **only  female  Freemason"  who  hailed 
from  Canterbury.  Her  exploits  are  pictured  in  a  famous  old 
engraving  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  poem,  entitled  ''The 
Freemasons  Surprised,  or  the  Secret  Discovered:  A  True  Tale 
from  a  Masons'  Lodge  in  Canterbury/' 

The  engraving  shows  the  interior  of  a  large  tavern,  where 
a  meeting  of  Freemasons  is  in  progress.  On  the  table  are 
three  candlesticks,  one  of  them  overthrown  and  brctei,  a 
bowl  of  punch,  glasses,  pipes,  and  tobacco.  The  ceiling  has 
been  burst  through  by  the  weight  of  a  young  woman  in  the 
loft  overhead,  whose  legs  in  stockings  and  shoes  are  exposed 
to  her  hips,  and  appear  struggling  in  the  air  above  the  heads 
of  the  astounded,  laughing,  or  terrified  Freemasons. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  verses  contain  the  gist  of  the 
matter: 

  * 

The  chambermaid,  Moll,  a  girl  very  fkt, 

I>By  hid  in  the  garret  as  n}y  as  a  cat. 
To  find  out  the  secrets  of  Manons  below, — 
Which  no  one  can  tell  and  theiubelves  do  not  know. 
Mon  happened  to  slip  and  flia  oeiling  broka  thfoagii 
And  hung  in  the  posture  yon  have  In  your  view. 
And  frightened  the  Masons,  tlm*  doin^j  no  evil, 
Who  stoutlv  cried  out,  "  Tlie  Devil!    Tlw  Devil! 
With  phi;^  white  as  apron  the  Masons  ran  down 
And  called  up  the  parson,  his  clerk,  and  the  town 
To  lay  the  foor  devil  thus  pendant  above. 

So  far  SO  good.  But,  whatever  may  be  true  about,  modem 
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times,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact,  established  by  certain  ancient 
maniifleripts  quoted  by  Rev.  A.  F.  A.  Woodford  in  his  edition 
of  Kenmng's  "MaBonic  Cyclopedia/'  that  in  the  early  ages 
of  English  Freemasonry  there  were  ''dame''  Masons  as  well 
as  "Master"  Masons.  The  Masonic  apprentice "  is  charged, 
for  example,  in  one  manuscript,  that  he  shall  not  steal  nor  pick 
away  his  "  master's "  or  *'  dame's "  goods,  and,  in  another 
manuscript,  that  he  shall  not  disrlose  his  "master's"  or 
"dame's"  counsel  or  secrets, — whence  Mr.  Woodford  infers 
that  at  one  time  the  widows  of  Masons  were  permittf^i  to  carry 
on  work  under  the  guild,  and  in  that  case  the  apprentice  would 
serve  out  his  time. 

Furthermore,  both  in  Germany  and  in  France,  there  once 
existed  several  qratema  of  what  hiatoriana  call  "  androgypoua " 
and  stigmatize  as  "  spurious  "  Freemasonry.  The  femide  Free- 
masons of  Germany  belong  to  the  order  known  as  Mopses. 

A  French  book  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1745,  and  en- 
titled "  The  Order  of  Freemasons  Betrayed,  Or  The  Order  of 
the  Mopses  Kevealed,"  professes  to  tell  all  alx)ut  them. 

The  author  says  that,  when  Pope  Clement  XII  excom- 
municated the  Freemasons,  a  new  order  was  formed  in  (iermany, 
tinder  the  patronage  of  the  government  and  of  certain  great 
personages,  with  signs  and  pass-words  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  Masonry.  They  adopted  the  dog,  a  symbol  of  fidelity,  as 
their  emhlem  and  called  themselves  Mopses  or  Png-Doga.  As 
a  further  means  of  concealment,  they  admitted  women  into 
their  order.  Over  each  of  their  lodges  they  set  a  prand  master 
and  a  errand  mistress,  each  ruling  alternately  for  six  months, 
who  were  addressed  as  Grand  Mopses.  On  tne  admission  of  a 
candidate  a  brass  collar  and  chain  were  attached  to  tlie  neck, 
by  which  he  or  she  was  led  blindfold,  and  immediately  all  the 
initiated  began  to  bark  and  howl  like  dogs. 

The  Mopses,  however,  were  an  ephemeral  folk,  and  nothing 
has  been  seen  of  them  for  foil  two  hundred  years.  But  in 
France  Magonnerie  d'Adoption,  "another  mixed  development 
of  the  craft,"  flourished  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  was  revived  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Between  about  1730  and  17fiO  the  polite  nation  boasted  lOf 
many  androgj'nous  orders  of  Frct'niasonrv. 

Later,  or  for  some  score  of  years  before  tlio  outbreak  of 
the  Kevolution,  secret  societies  were  the  rage  with  all  classes, 
even  with  the  great  ladies  of  the  French  court.    Under  the 

Gtronage  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bohan,  Caglioetro  established 
I  system  of  Egyptian  Masonry,  installed  himself  as  grand 
cophte^  and  opened  lodges  for  sisters  aa  well  as  brethren  at 
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Strasburg,  Lyons,  and  Paris.  Another  order,  the  Loge  du 
Contrat  Social,  receiTed  the  partieolar  protection  of  the  Frin- 
oesie  de  Tjamhalh^  who  as  grande  maitreMe  was  in  the  habit  of 
oonferring  the  foar  degrees  of    appentie,''  ^  oompagnonne," 

**  maitresse,"  and  "parfaite  maitrcsse." 

Under  date  of  February  26,  1781,  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
writes  to  her  sifter  Marie  Christine  to  say  that  Freemasonry 
is  thought  little  of  in  France,  as  it  is  so  public: 

"These  latter  days  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  has  been 
appointed  grand-mistress  in  a  loge.  She  has  told  me  all  the 
pretty  things  that  are  said  to  her.  There  is  no  harm  in  that. 
.  .  .  Everybody  goes  there,  what  is  said  is  generally  known; 
where  then  is  tiie  danger 

The  new  sisterhood  passed  away  with  tiie  new  regime,  and, 
although  it  was  partly  levlTed  under  Napoleon  I,  and  again 
under  the  Bourbons,  it  gradually  came  to  an  end  and  does 
not  now  exist. 

In  America  somethinj^  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  been 
set  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An 
adoptive  rite — the  term  "adoptive"  here,  as  in  France,  being 
somehow  the  Masonic  equivalent  for  female — was  instituted  in 
1855.  This  consisted  of  five  degrees, — ^''Jephtha'e  daughter, 
or  the  daughter's  degree,"  ^BuSi,  or  the  widow's  degree,'' 

Martha,  or  the  sister's  degree,**  and  Electa,  or  the  Christian 
martyr's  degree,"  the  whole  ''assemblage"  being  called  the 

Eastern  Star." 

These  extravagancies,  however,  were  not  real  Freemasonry 
and  soon  died  a  natural  death.  So  by  a  roundabout  journey 
we  pet  bark  to  our  original  proposition,  that  there  was  only 
one  (genuine)  female  Freemason. 

The  Newcastle  Courant  of  January  4,  1770,  contained  this 
advertisement : 

Thh  is  to  acquaint  the  miblie  that  on  Monday  the  first  inatant, 
beinir  the  Lodga   (or  Monthly  Meeting;)   Ni^ht  of  the  Free  anl 

Accepted  Masons  of  the  22nd  Ropimmt,  held  at  the  Crown  near  New- 
gate (Newcastle),  Mrs.  Bell,  the  landlady  of  the  hou»e,  broke  open 
a  door  (with  a  poker)  that  had  not  been  open  for  some  time  past; 
by  which  means  she  got  into  an  ndjaocnt  room,  made  two  holes 
through  the  wall,  and,  by  that  stratagem,  discovered  the  secrets  of 
Freemasonry;  and  she,  knowing  herself  to  be  the  first  woman  in  the 
world  that  ever  fouBd  out  the  veeret  is  willing  to  make  it  known  to 
all  hrr  SOX.  So  any  lady  who  is  deairons  of  loarning  the  seorots  of 
Freemasonry,  by  applying  to  that  w^elMearned  woman  (Mrs.  Bell  that 
lived  fifteen  years  in  and  about  Newgate)  may  be  instructed  in  tlie 
•eentt  of  HaMmry. 

Flrtah-air  FtuuL  The  oTwnator  of  the  movement  was 
Bar.  Wlll«rd  Fancms.  In  8mbne/$  Magatine,  voL  9,  paga 
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615,  Mr.  Parsons  told,  in  a  modest  and  simple  way,  "The  ^ 
Story  of  the  Fresh-air  Fund."  In  the  summer  of  1877,  when 
pastor  of  a  small  church  in  Sherman,  Penna.,  he  went  down  to 
New  York  and  gathered  a  little  company  of  the  poorest  and 
neediest  children  be  could  find.  ^  They  were  taken  out  among 
mj  people,  who  were  waiting  to  receive  them  as  their  guests 
for  a  fortnight  during  the  midsummer  heat.  Others  took  the 
place  of  the  first  company ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  good 
people  had  entertained  sixty  poor  city  children  for  a  fortnight 
each;  and  that,  too,  without  any  compensation  save  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  a  simple  Christ-like  act  of  charity 
to  one  in  need/'  This  novel  experiment  met  with  gratifying 
success. 

After  the  first  season  it  was  an  easv  matter  to  induce  the 
New  York  Evening  Past  to  take  up  the  enterprise  and  raise 
the  necessary  fund  to  carry  on  and  enlarge  it,  which  it  did  for 

four  years.    In  the  spring  of  1882  the  enterprise  was  trans* 
ferred  from  the  Post  to  the  New  York  TribunB, 

"  Every  sort  of  entertainment  has  been  given  to  swell  the 
fund,  from  children  selling  pin-wheels  and  wild  flowers  by 
the  wayside,  netting,  perhaps,  a  few  coppers,  to  the  more 
pretentious  fair  and  festival,  netting  its  hundreds  of  dollars; 
from  the  boys*  circus  in  the  barn  to  the  finished  entertain- 
ments in  public  halls.  Children  have  pulled  weeds  in  the, 
garden  and  boys  gone  without  their  Fourth  of  July  fireHnrackera;' 
ue  small  savings-bank  of  the  dead  child  has  often  been  sent 
to  bring  life  and  happiness  to  the  poor  sirk  one;  in  fact,  from 
Maine  to  California,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  from  South 
America,  from  the  Old  World,  and  even  from  Africa,  have 
come  voluntary  contributions  to  c&rvy  on  this  most  humane 
work  among  tlie  poor  of  our  overcrowded  city." 

Nor  was  it  difricult  to  find  temporary  homes  for  the  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Parsons  found  success  here  not  through  circulars 
or  letters,  but  through  personal  appeals.  Among  his  own 
parishioners  a  practical  interest  was  aroused  when  he  showed 
them  something  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  city  tene- 
ments, and  the  simple  plan  of  relief  was  most  heartily  accepted. 
Similar  results  were  achieved  in  other  rural  neighborhoods  by 
similar  methods.  First  a  call  was  made  on  the  various  clerg\'- 
men,  on  the  editor  of  the  Ux^al  paper,  and  a  few  of  the  leading 
citizens.  Interest  being  thus  enlisted,  a  local  committee  was 
appointed.  On  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  this  committee 
depended  in  great  measure  the  success  or  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  Mr.  Parsons  eonfessesy  to  select 
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the  childien  for  these  trips.  In  tlie  summer  nearly  200 
workers  among  the  poor  aided  in  seiecting  and  preparing  the 
children  for  the  connhy.  These  workers  were  from  the  church 
missions,  bible  miseiona^  hospitds,  dispenaariea,  industrial 
schools,  day  nurseries,  model  tenement  houses,  and  kindred 
organizations.  As  soon  as  the  local  committee  had  reported 
what  number  they  could  receive,  their  list  was  apportioned 
among  people  who  had  children  to  8oiid.  Before  the  season 
was  over,  all  had  opportunities  to  send  their  most  needy  ones. 

The  cliildrcu  8ele<-ted  manifest  all  degrees  of  ignorance  of 
the  country — from  those  wlio  imagine  they  know  all  about 
it,  having  played  under  the  trees  in  a  city  square,  to  the  boy 
who  was  sliown  a  large  herd  of  Alderneys  by  his  farmer-hoj*t, 
and,  after  intently  watching  them  cliew  the  cud,  asked,  "  Say, 
mister,  do  you  have  to  buy  gum  for  all  them  cows  to  ch.ew?^ 

"  Tliose  who  apply  for  a  chance  to  send  their  children  to  the 
countrj'  are  instructed  that  they  must  be  poor  and  needy,  with- 
out any  infectious  disease,  clean,  and  free  from  vermin.  A 
physician  then  inspects  each  child.  Each  day  the  Board  of  Health 
furnished  a  list  of  the  houses  where  there  was  any  contagious 
disease;  which  was  of  immense  help.  With  that  list  before 
him,  it  was  easy  for  the  examiner  to  stop  any  child  who  eame 
.  from  an  infected  house.  The  majority  were  refused  on  account 
of  their  hopeless  condition  as  to  vermin.  It  is  a  herculean 
task  to  get  the  average  tenement-house  child  in  a  suitable 
condition  to  be  received  into  country  families." 

One  of  the  most*  gratifying  results  of  this  fresh-air  enter* 

Sirise  is  the  readiness  with  which  the  idea  has  been  taken  up 
y  others,  till  to-day  there  are  vacation  societiea  for  about 
every  class  of  the  poor,  *^fany  of  the  city  churches  now  have  a 
fresh-air  fund  provided  for  the  indigent  sick.  Societies  and 
hospitals  have  their  country  summer  honses;  missions  their 
cottages  by  the  sea.  Working  girls'  vacation  societies  secure 
a  fortnight  in  the  country  for  girls  of  that  class  who  need  the 
change.  Other  societies  provide  the  same  boon  for  motliers 
with  or  without  young  children.  King's  Daughters  o|>en  houses 
for  a  few  weeks  or  for  the  season  and  obtain  a  quota  of 
inmates  from  the  city. 

Conspicuous  among  the  enterprises  is  that  started  by  the 
New  York  comic  paper  Life,  which  took  hold  of  a  deserted 
hamlet  containing  a  score  of  well-shaded  cottages,  and  turned 
it  into  a  populous  village  with  accommodations  for  three  hun- 
dred visitors  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Parsons  tells  a  number  of  stories  showing  what  perma- 
nent iuiiuences  for  good  have  entered  into  the  lives  of  little 
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diun  childraa  merely  throai^  this  temponury  onting  in  wh<de- 
eome  country  tamundings.  Two  iiutanoes  will  suflke.  One 
of  the»e  refers  to  a  little  fellow  sent  from  one  of  the  wretched 
homes  that  drink  has  caused.  The  boy  had  never  before  known 

kind  treatment.  Tlic  pure,  simple,  and  wholesome  life,  with 
the  aliiindaiit  food  of  the  hillside  farm,  stirred  his  nature  to 
depths  and  called  out  all  his  latent  energies.  '*  A  few  months 
ago,  while  in  a  bank,  a  well-dressed  fellow  immediately  behind 
me  in  the  line,  reached  out  his  hand,  saying; 

**  *  I  suppose  you  don't  know  me ;  but  I  am  Henry  C  .* 

"'Why/  said  I,  'you  must  be  the  boy  that  Mrs.  Y  

spanked  and  fitted  out  with  a  complete  suit  of  homespon, 
with  the  jacket  sleeves  of  a  different  color ! ' 

"*Yes,  I  am  the  identical  boy.  T  can't  toll  whether  it 
was  due  to  the  spanking  or  to  the  Joseph-like  coat,  hut  that  two 
weeks  changed  niy  whole  life.  I  went  to  work  when  I  came 
back,  and  have  Imen  with  the  same  firm  ever  since.  See  here.' 
said  he,  and  he  opened  his  bank-lx)ok,  showing  several  thousand 
dollars  he  was  about  to  deposit  for  the  firm,  'don't  that  look 
as  though  the  Ann  had  confidence  in  me?  I  literally  came  up 
out  of  the  very  lowest  slums,  and  my  present  prospefous 
condition  is  due  to  the  interest  that  family  in  the  country 
has  always  taken  in  me  since  my  visit  with  them  in  1878/ 

''A  few  days  since  I  was  stopped. on  Bnwdway  by  a  well- 
dressed  and  prosperous-looking  young  man. 

*"I  am  one  of  your  fresh-air  boys — I  am  John   I 

readily  recalled  the  hoy.  In  1878  he  was  one  of  a  party  taken 
to  central  New  York.  It  had  been  a  hot  and  very  dusty  ride, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  journey  this  Five  Points  boy  looked 

00  thoroughly  disreputable  thai  the  pefwm  who  was  to  take 
him  utterly  refused  to  accept  such  a  airty  and  ill-looking  boy. 
The  tears  of  the  lad,  when  he  found  that  no  one  wanted  him, 
flowed  in  streams  down  his  dirty  face,  while  the  two  tear- 
washed  streaks,  the  red  and  white  and  black  spots  about  his 
eyes  and  mouth,  gave  him  a  most  unpromising  look.  Before 

1  reached  the  hotel  with  the  sobbing  and  *  left-over '  hoy,  a  man 
came  out  of  a  small  butcher-shop,  and  so  heartily  and  kindly 
invited  the  boy  to  stay  with  him  that  the  tears  ceased  instantly. 
A  thorough  bath  and  a  new  suit  made  a  wonderful  trans- 
foimation.  The  Ismily  took  a  gieat  interest  in  and  became 
strongly  attadied  to  him.  The  diange  trom  the  wrotehed 
Cherry  Street  tenement,  with  its  drunken  and  often  briital 
paients,  to  the  clean  and  cheerful  family  of  .the^bntcher,  where 
he  was  kindly  treated,  made  a  strong  impression.  The  family 
kept  track  pf  the .  boy .  by  coxrapQo4ii9ig  with  him»'  and  <h9Re 
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claimed  a  visit  from  him  every  year  since.  He  ifl  now  married, 
lives  in  a  comfortable  fla^  and  baa  a  good  position  as  a  com- 
mercial traveller." 

Frog.  In  an  interesting  little  treatise  ^Ir.  St.  George 
Mivart  exalts  the  common  frog  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
of  auimals.  Beginning  existence  (as  a  tadpole)  with  the 
organization  of  a  fish,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  metamorphosis 
and  becomes  an  air4»reathiDg  quadruped,  capable  of  easy  and 
rapid  moTement  over  the  ground.  The  strocture  of  man 
himself  is  hardly  more  complex  than  that  of  the  frog,  which 
presents  relationships  of  analogy  or  affinity  to  very  different 
animals,  such  as  fishes,  serpents,  tortoises,  and  crocodiles,  as 
well  as  to  the  human  system.  So  much  for  the  modern  natural- 
ist.  The  greatest  of  his  ancient  predecessors,  Phny  himself, 
attributes  not  only  natural  but  supernatural  attributes  to  the 
little  monster.  He  tells  us,  in  Holland's  version,  that,  "  if  a 
man  take  ont  the  tongue  of  a  frog  alive  bo  that  no  other  part 
thereof  stick  thereto,  and,  after  he  hath  let  the  fro^  go  againe 
into  the  water,  apply  the  said  tongue  nnto  the  left  pap  of  a 
woman  whiles  she  is  asleepe,  in  the  very  place  where  the  heart 
beateth,  shee  shall  answer  touly  and  directly  in  her  sleepe  to 
any  interrogatione  or  question  tliat  i?  put  to  her." 

"  But,"  continues  Pliny,  "  the  magicians  tell  more  wonders 
than  so  of  the  frogs,  which,  if  they  be  true,  certes  froggs  were 
more  commodious  and  profitable  to  a  commonwealth  than  all 
the  positive  written  laws  that  we  have;  for  they  would  make 
us  heleeve,  that  if  the  husband  take  a  frogg,  and  spit  him,  as 
it  were,  upon  a  reed — with  other  prooesses-Ksonjugal  in- 
fidelity is  henceforward  a  thing  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

Other  marvels  are  also  performed  by  frogs,  if  Pliny's 
authorities  are  to  be  credited;  but  these  will  suffice.  Enough 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  frogs  still  remained  all  that  Pliny 
had  painted  them,  and  had  gathered  fresh  beauties  from 
mediaeval  superstition.  The  witches'  cauldron  would  Jiave 
lacked  some  of  its  most  stimulative  ingredients  if  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  frogs  were  absent  from  it ;  and  **  Syr  Cranion," 
as  the  dog  was  called,  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  those 
deluded  or  deluding  dames.  Call  to  mind  the  incantations 
which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  weird  sisters. 

The  most  estimable  of  all  frogs  is  the  Bana  esculMia,  or 
edible  green  frog,  which  for  centuries  has  been  known  to 
epicures  in  France  and  Italy.  It  was  in  the  latter  country 
that  the  preparation  of  frofr^^  for  food  led  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  discoveries  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
invalid  wife  of  Galvani  had  some  frog  soup  made  for  herself 
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as  a  f6Btontiv«  (mo  Galtakisu).  Such  soup  was  well  known 
before  Signora  Oalvani's  day.  In  one  of  the  Aysoongh  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  (a  treatise  ^  On  the  Prolongation  of  Lifey** 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James  the  First),  frog-broth  is  thus 
described  by  a  quaint  old  gentleman  who  marshalled  his  recipes 
in  the  shape  of  letters  addressed  to  yarious  friends: 

"  Frog  broath  .  .  .  give  mee  leave  to  present  you  wh.  a  super- 
numerarie  dish  of  frog-broath:  you  will  either  receive  it  and  tajite  of 
it  as  a  raritie,  or  as  an  antidote,  for  the  ancients  held  it  of  soveraine 
force  to  help  thiMse  whom  venemous  creatures  had  stung.  iGlius  u4 
Paulus  commend  their  broath  with  salt  and  oile  in  such  poisonous 
bitings.  1  have  knowne  some  that  have  drunke  it,  and  eaten  the 
flash  of  them  boHed  and  fried,  troubled  afterwarda  with  sueh  ▼ehemeai 
vomiting  that  they  suspected  themselves  poisoned.  In  Fraunoe  I 
once,  by  chance,  eate  them  fried,  but  thought  they  had  bein  another 
meate,  otherwise  I  had  not  bin  so  hastie.  But  it  misht  bee  that 
tboioe  were  irogft  from  standing-pooles  and  marshett  peliirtres  mmw 
venendas  creddit  ^liua.  But  bee  tbey  of  what  sort  you  will,  I  think 
penurie  made  some  use  them,  and  luxurie  others,  whose  fat  feeding 
and  wanton  stonmcke  crave  unnatural  things,  mushrups,  snailea,  Ac. 
For  my  parte,  I  would  Interdict  them  alti^there,  especiallie  Moia^ 
for  gaine  the  seller  mixes  any  kind  of  them,  rubetas  et  mutas  ranas, 
wh.  without  doubt  are  poison,  and  some  have  observed  that  moeae 
froge,  which  when  they  are  iiead  of  e  white  eoloar,  are  more  hurtful* 
Over  fondnesse  makes  us  take  anlething,  al  mixtures  of  herbes  in 
sallets.  And  as  I  have  heard,  some  Italian  merchants  at  Antwerp, 
to  have  more  varietie  than  others  in  them,  unwittingly  mixed  the  seeaa 
of  aconite,  and  al  that  eate  that  lallet  died." 

To  explain  the  word  Rubetas  in  the  foregoing  letter,  you 
must  go  back  again  to  Pliny,  who  says,  "  The  yenomons  froffs 
and  todes  csUed  Buhettt,  live  both  on  land  and  also  in  wate^ 
But,  in  truth,  the  esculent  frog,  whether  senred  in  broth, 
stewed  with  a  sauce  velout6,  or  fried  in  batter,  is  a  very  dainty 
dish.  Benson  Hill,  who  wrote  a  capital  "  Diary  of  Good- 
living,"  commended  frogs  highly.  "With  due  reverence,"  he 
observes,  "  for  the  noble  sirloin,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
hind-legs  of  some  half-dozen  good-sized  frogs,  taken  out  of  a 
fine  crystal  pool,  fried  with  an  abundance  of  cream  and  parsley, 
well  crisped,  would  make  a  convert  of  the  most  bigoted  John 
Bull,  provided  yon  did  not  tell  him  the  name  of  the  dish  until 
he  had  accustomed  himself  to  its  flavor." 

Samnel  Breck,  the  diarist  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  in- 
forms us  that  in  America  of  that  date  all  the  stories  told 
about  the  frog-eatiog  Frenchman  were  believed,  even  by  persons 
of  education. 

When  the  first  French  squadron  arrived  at  BoHton,  where  Mr. 
Breck's  early  years  were  passed,  the  whole  town,  most  of  whom  had 
sever  seen  a  Inrenehmaii,  went  to  the  wliarvea  "  to  catdi  a  peep  at  the 
gaunt,  lialf-atarved  soup^maign  crewa.'*  To  their  aatoniahoient,  thij 
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saw  portly  officers  and  stout,  vigorous  sailors.  Coitld  these  hefttt^ 
looking  people  l>elong  to  the  lantern-jawed,  aplndle-ahanked  rnoe  «f 

maunseerat 

As  to  the  frog-eating,  however,  there  was  no  doubt;  but  the 
manner  of  it  was  not  quite  under<$tood,  as  will  be  seen.  A  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Tracy,  who  lived  in  a  beautiful  villa  at  Cambridge,  gave 
a  dinner  to  the  French  admiral  and  his  officen.  There  was  a  tureea 
of  soup  nt  each  end  of  the  table.  Mr.  Tracy  sent  a  plate  from  his 
tureen  to  his  next  neighbor,  the  French  consul,  who,  putting  his  spoon, 
into  the  plate,  fished  out  a  large  frog.  Not  knowing  at  first  what 
it  was,  he  held  it  up  hgr  one  of  its  hind  legs,  and  looking  at  it  cried 
out,  "Ah,  mon  Dieu,  une  grenouille!"  It  was  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  amid  a  roar  of  hiughter.  By  this  time  several  plates  had  been 
sent  round,  and  in  each  was  found  a  full-grown  frog!  The  uproar 
was  nniveraal.    **Whafe  the  matter?"  asked  the  host  (who  aeemt 


leg  all  round  the  table;  "why  don't  they  eat  tliem?  If  they  knew 
the  confounded  trouble  I  had  to  catch  them,  in  order  to  treat  them 
to  a  dish  of  their  own  country,  they  would  find  that  with  me,  at 
least,  it  wee  no  joking  matter."  The  poor  man  had  politely  caused  all 

tho  swamps  in  Cambridpo  to  be  searched  in  order  to  furnish  hia 
guests  with  what  he  believed  to  be  in  France  a  standing  national  dish. 
**  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Breck,  "  was  poor  Tracy  deceived  by  vulgar  prejudice 
and  common  report,** 

Fur.  The  oldest  of  all  New  York's  local  industries  is  the 
fur  tirade.  In  1615  a  Dutch  syndicate  colonized  a  few  families 
there,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  shipment  to 
Holland  the  furs  received  in  barter  from  the  Indians.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  century  beavers'  skins  to  be  used  in  making 
bi-sexual  head  geai  had  been  growing  scarcer  and  more  ex- 
pensive. 

"By  1610  the  great  fur'  marlcets  of  Germany,  Franee,  Holland 

and  ilngland  w^ere  paying  for  beaver,  bear,  fox,  wolf,  and  other  skins 
nearly  thrice  the  prices  that  had  ruled  twenty  years  before.  Forest 
fires,  wars,  failures  of  crops  that  caused  the  extermination  of  fur- 
bearing  animala  for  food,  and  other  eaueei  destroyed  many  ionroes 
oi  fur  supplies  in  Europe. 

This  Htimulated  the  fur  merchants  of  Euroi>e  to  adventure  to 
North  America.  Enfjland  and  Holland  were  the  most  active  because 
of  the  large  ownership  of  fur  merchants  of  those  nations  in  shipping. 
In  1615  Holland  chartered  tKe  New  Netherlands  Trading  Company, 
which  in  1621  was  sncoeeded  by  the  Thitch  West  India  Company 
In  1624  tills  corporation,  which  possesned  a  monopoly  in  fur  trading 
in>as  large  a  zone  as  it  could  trade  in  protitably,  sent  to  the  island  of 
Manhattan  thirty  families,  of  whom  most  of  the  men  were  for 
dressers;  a  part  of  this  colony  was  at  onoe  sent  to  what  Is  now 
Albany,  then  commonly  called  Beaverwyck. 

The  corporation  soon  built  up  a  large  and  very  profitable  business, 
mainly  in  beaver,  bear,  mink,  and  fox  skins.  In  ltiU4,  when  the 
Engliah  took  New  Amsterdam*  the  I>uteh  fur  traders  had  thirty* 
nine  fur-trading  stations  within  300  miles  of  Manhattan  Island. 

Exports  of  furs  from  here  to  the  world's  greatest  fur  maikcti 
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Leipsic,  began  In  1885  and  baT«  gone  on  ever  since,  emept  wben 

vrarg  have  interrupted  communications.  To-day  65  per  cent,  of  the 
fur  trade  of  this  nation  is  done  on  Manhattan  Island.  New  York 
luiB  become  within  a  few  years  far  and  away  the  world'i  largest 
eoDverter  of  fure  into  wearing  apparel. 

Most  of  this  manufacturing  is  done  on  about  two  square  miles 
of  Manhattan  Island.  The  industry  gives  direct  and  indirect  em« 
ployment  to  about  16,000  men  and  women,  and  tbe' annual  trade  in 
flnithed  products  is  nearly  $35,000,000. 

The  foundations  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Astors  and  of  many  other 
old  families  of  this  city  were  made  in  the  fur  trade.  The  first  John 
Jacob  Attor  I^rned  the  fur  business  from  an  old  Quaker  next  to  the 
Quaker  meeting-house  in  what  is  now  Liberty  place.  In  1809  John 
Jacob  Astor  completed  his  plan  for  active  competition  in  buying  furs 
against  the  Huoson's  Bay  Company.  -He  oi»nied  a  ebatn  m  fttr> 
buying  posts  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  opened  a 
ship-repairing  and  provisioning  station  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  for 
his  fur-trading  ships  plying  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  fur- 
marlcets  of  the  coasts  of  China. 

John  Jacob  Astor's  son,  William  Backhouse  Astor,  in  his  day 
the  be8t*informed  man  in  the  American  fur  trade,  perfected  in  1827 
the  Astor  system  of  fur  trading  in  all  markets  and  at  all  sourees 
lor  peltry  trading  with  Indian  and  white  hunters  and  trappers,  ai^ 
fomisd  the  American  Fur  Company,  which  was  the  first  American 
holding  corporation.  Wben  the  first  John  Jacob  Astor  retired  -from 
hnslnesa  with  a  fortune  estimated  at  $25,000,000  he  said  that  most 
of  it  waa  made  in  the  fur  trade,  chiefly  from  profits  in  selling  in  the 
world's  greatest  fur  market,  Leipsic* — New  York  Hun,  October,  1911. 
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Galvanism.  When,  in  the  year  1780,  in  Bologna,  Italy, 
the  wife  of  Professor  Louis  Galvani  fell  ill,  and  in  her  sickness 
conceived  a  longing  for  frog-soup,  her  husl)and  little  suspected 
that  this  circumstance  would  be  instrumental  in  rendering  his 
name  immortal.  The  frogs  were  slain  and  skinned  and  made 
xeady  for  the  stewing  pot,  when  the  invalid  lady  hapoened  to 
touch  the  leg  of  one  of  tiiem  with  a  knife  whidi  had  become 
impregnated  with  magnetic  power  from  a  neighboring  electrical 
machine.  To  her  surprise  the  le^  of  the  frog,  on  being  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  the  electric  force,  began  to  move  with 
a  convulsive  action  as  if  the  life  were  still  in  it,  becoming 
passive  again  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument.  Of  course 
the  good  lady — herself  a  physician's  daughter,  and  probably 
possessed  of  some  smattering  at  least  of  medical  knowledge — 
communicated  what  she  had  observed  to  her  husband;  and  he, 
after  making  a  multiplicity  of  experiments,  contrived  to  wring 
from  nature  the  secret  of  that  strange  phenomenon  which  we 
now  call  galvanism. 

Game  Law,  First.  The  first  game  law  ever  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  birds  is  in  Deuteronomy  xxii,  6 :  "  If  a  bird's 
nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the 
ground,  whether  they  be  young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam 
sitting  upon  the  young,  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take 
the  dam  with  the  young,  '  But  thou  shall  in  any  wise  let  the  dam 
go,  and  take  the  young  to  thee.'  '* 

While  this  command  was  primarily  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  doves  and  pigeons,  the  clause  ''on  the  eround'* 
covers  sparrows,  larks,  quail  and  other  low  huilden  which  the 
Israelites  captured  for  food  or  for  caged  pets. 

Gates  and  Gate-posts.  One  does  not  expect  to  find  much 
romance  associated  with  gate-ways,  but  it  none  the  less  exists. 
One  English  gate-way  with  a  curious  history  is  situated  at 
Brislington,  a  suburb  of  Bristol.  A  striking  structure  of  stone, 
it  causes  many  people  to  wonder  how  it  came  there,  but  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  useless  to  make  inquiries  on  that  point  The  fact  is  tiiat 
the  gate  was  a  part  of  Bristol  Castle.  Wnen  that  ancient  build- 
ing was  demolished,  the  gate  was  given  to  a  Brislington  gentle- 
man, who  re-erected  it  at  the  entrance  to  his  stables.  These 
offices,  together  with  the  dwelling  to  which  they  were  attached, 
have  now  disappeared,  but  the  gateway  still  remains,  and  gives 
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access  to  a  market  garden.  The  statues  wliich  occupied  the 
nicheB,  however,  are  gone,  though  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
these  were  ever  lemoved  to  Brislingtoii.  Another  '^trane- 
planted''  gate-way  has  a  still  more  romantic  history.  This  is 
the  classic  arch^  flanked  hy  Tuscan  columns,  at  the  entrance  to 
Byrham  Park,  South  Mimms,  in  Hertfordshire.  It  looks  as  if 
it  had  grown,  so  to  speak,  on  the  spot,  and  yet  it  was  a  triumphal 
arch  erected  in  Tx)iidon  in  1660  in  celebration  of  tlie  restoration 
of  Charles  11.  Under  it  the  monarch  probably  passed  when  he 
made  his  way  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  great  multitude  to 
Whitehall.  When  the  arch  was  removed  to  South  Mimms  is  not 
known,  but  it  has  certainly  been  there  for  centuries,  a  mute 
witaess  that  there  may  he  romance  in  gate-ways. 

Every  gate-post  has  a  gruesome  association  with  the  cruel 
past  Posts  placed  outside  a  house,  be  they  wood  or  stone,  are 
invariably  supplied  with  a  ball  at  the  head,  and  the  probability 
is  that  few  know  its  meaning.  This  ball  is  nothing  less  than 
the  survival  of  the  barbaric  practices  of  our  forefathers,  who 
hung  over  their  gates  the  heads  of  tlieir  enemies  killed  in  combat. 
All  London's  public  bridges  and  gates  were  also  adorned  with 
the  heads  of  criminals,  and  rather  than  let  the  custom  die  the 
modems  have  substituted  balls  of  stone  or  wood  for  human 
heads. 

Giants.  ''There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days" 

(Genesis,  vi,  4)  is  a  text  which  led  to  many  astonishing  mathe- 
matical divagations.  According  to  the  ingenious  calculations  of 
M.  Henrion,  a  French  academician  who  was  heard  from  in  1718, 
Adam  was  123  feet  9  inches  in  lu-iudit  and  Eve  118  feet  9  inches. 
Their  children  and  tlieir  children's  children  exhibited  a  sad 
falling  off.  Noah,  for  example,  was  only  21:  feet;  Abraham 
20  feet;  Moses  13  feet  in  height.  On  Monsieur  Ilenrion's  au- 
thority we  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  process,  apparently  designed 
to  whittle  away  the  human  race  to  vanishing  point,  was  suddenly 
and  permanently  arrested  at  the  heginning^  of  the  Christian 
era.  Henrion's  figures  were  quite  eclipsed  by  those  of  Arabic 
and  Rabbinical  legend.  The  latter  asserts  that  Adam  was  at 
first  created  so  tall  that  his  head  reached  the  heavens,  terrifying 
the  angelic  denizens  so  l)adly  that  God  reduced  him  to  a  tliousand 
or  (some  say)  to  a  hundred  feet.  It  would  seem  that  the  latter 
estimate  was  too  low,  for  we  are  told  that  after  he  was  driven 
out  of  paradise  he  waded  through  an  ocean  that  separated  thin 


The  Scriptures  speak  of  the  Pephaim  and  their  allied  tribes, 
the  Anakim,  the  Emim,  and  the  Zuzim,  as  giants;  the  song  of 
Anak  in  especial  being  ''men  of  great  stature,"  before  whom 
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the  childxen  of  Israel  were  ''as  graaehoppen.''  The  height  of 
Og,  king  of  Bashan,  one  of  the  last  repzesentatiYes  <lf  the  laoe 
of  Bepluum,  is  roughly  indicated  hy  the  fact  that  his  bedstead 
at  Bahbath  measured  9x4  cubits  (Deutetonomy,  in,  11). 
Estimating  the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches^  the  bedstead  must  have 
been  13^  feet  long.  Sling  Og,  however,  may  not  impoasibly 
have  been  impelled  by  vanity  to  use  a  bedstead  not  in  proportion 
to  his  actual  size,  but  in  proportion  to  his  fancied  importance. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  words  in  Deuteronomy  trans^ 
lated  "  bedstead  of  iron  "  are  also  susceptible  of  the'  rendering; 

sarcophagus  of  black  basalt ; "  but  this  doe8  not  militate  against 
the  probability  of  our  supposition. 

Again  Arabic  legend  is  content  with  no  puch  puny  propor- 
tions. King  Og,  on  this  authority,  was  so  tall  that  like  Adam 
he  could  reach  the  heavens  and  he  survived  the  deluge  by  wad- 
ing. The  only  discomfort  that  he  suffered  during  the  flood  was 
an  enforced  I^nten  diet,  his  sole  food  consisting  ol  whales  which 
he  roasted  on  the  disk  of  the  Sun. 

Goliah,  according  to  tlie  old  Testament,  was  six  cubits  and  a 
span  in  height.  Again  accepting  the  cubit  at  18  inches,  his 
height  would  be  feet. 

Classic  myth  had  its  Titans  and  Cyclops.  Classical  literature 
and  even  classical  natural  history  abounded  in  monsters.  Plate 
and  Pliny  both  tell  of  the  body  of  a  giant  (presumed  by  the 
finders  to  be  Orion)  wMch  was  found  in  a  mountain  in  Crete 
and  measured  46  cubite,  or  69  feet  Pluterch  gravely  tells  us 
that  Sertorius  opened  a  grave  to  examine  the  body  of  Antaeus 
which  was  buried  therein^  and  findinsf  it  sixty  cubite  ^he  was 
infinitely  astonished.''  And  no  wonder.  The  body  of  a  man 
ninety  feet  high  might  well  have  raised  astonishment  te  the 
infinite  degree.  TralTianus,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  asks 
us  to  believe,  that,  when  the  Athenians  dug  up  the  body  of 
Macroeyris,  they  found  it  was  100  cubits  high.  It  was  reserred 
for  Boccaccio,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  raise  TralliaDus 
just  one  hundred  per  cent. — *'or  more."  A  corpse  dug  up  "in 
our  day**  at  Drepanum,  in  Sicily,  had  been  reduced  to  frag- 
ments in  the  process,  but  it  was  calculated  by  those  who  know 
the  entire  man  from  measuring  the  least  bone,  that  he  must 
have  been  of  the  lieight  of  200  cubits  or  more." 

Tn  deciding  upon  the  claims  of  the  authentic  giants  of 
antiquity,  it  must  ])e  borne  in  mind  that  the  ancients  were 
prone  to  magnify  the  size  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  To  be 
considered  a  giant  in  strength  and  size  was  the  aim  of  every 
warrior.  We  are  told  of  Alexander  tliat,  on  one  of  his  Asian 
expeditions,  he  ordered  a  huge  suit  of  armor  to  be  made,  oat 
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of  all  proportion  to  his  own  figoxe,  which  was  really  under  the 
medium  height,  in  v^rder  to  fool  posterity  into  the  idea  that  he 
was  of  giant  mould.  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  have  been 
represented  as  of  great  stature.  Eginhard  describes  the  great 
emperor  as  **  seven  of  his  own  foot "  in  height,  from  which  we 
may  infer  either  tliat  he  had  a  disproportionately  ?mn\]  foot 
or  that  he  was  a  very  tall  man.  His  nephew  Kolaiid,  tlie  hero 
of  Roncesvallos.  was  reported  to  be  even  taller.  As  it  happens, 
we  have  some  direct  evidence  on  this  point.  Hakewill,  quoting 
Camerarios,  sajs:  Francis  I,  King  of  France,  who  reigned 
about  a  hundred  years  since,  being  desirous  to  know  the  truth 
of  those  things  which  were  commo^y  spread  touching  the 
strength  and  stature  of  Rouland,  nephew  to  Charleaiagne,  caused 
his  sepulchre  to  bee  opened,  wherein  his  bones  and  bow  were 
found  rotten,  but  his  armour  sound,  though  covered  with  rust, 
which  the  king,  commanding  to  be  scoured  off,  and  putting  it 
upon  his  owno  body,  found  it  so  fit  for  him  as  thereby  it  appeared 
that  Kouland  exceeded  him  little  in  bignesse  and  stature  of 
body,  though  himselfe  were  not  excessive  tall  or  big.^  We  have 
similar  evidence  in  relation  to  the  body  of  WiUiam  the  Con- 
queror, which  was  reported  to  have  been  dug  up,  four  hundred 
years  after  burial,  and  found  to  be  eight  feet  in  length.  Stowe 
tells  us  that,  when  the  English  took  Cannes,  in  1562,  some 
soldiers  broke  into  the  monument  in  search  of  booty,  and  found 
nothing  remarkable  about  the  bones. 

How  much  poetry  remains  if  we  credit  the  Arthurian  legend 
that  the  blameless  king  was  "fifteen  foot  longe  "  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  while  Guinevere  was  twelve  feet  long?  We  cannot 
somehow  wax  noetic  over  tiie  sorrows  of  a  man  of  fifteen  feet, 
however  blameless  he  may  have  beeny  nor  over  the  loves  of  a 
lady  of  twelve  feet,  however  moving  her  tale.  Enormous  size 
is  no  disqualification  for  human  emotion  or  conduct;  but  some- 
how, by  some  association  of  ideas,  to  be  amazing  in  any  outside 
and  visible  effect  of  body  conveys  an  idea  of  moods  and  passions 
of  amazing  sort  within.  Once  more,  however,  appearances  are 
deceitful. 

During  the  seventeenth  centuiy  the  Empress  of  Austria 
gathered  together  at  Vienna  all  the  giants  and  dwarfs  to  be 
found  in  the  German  Empire.   They  were  all  housed  in  one 

-building,  and  there  were  some  apprehensions  that  the  dwarfs 
would  be  terrified  at  the  Fight  of  the  giants.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  the  dwarfs  teased,  insulted,  and  even  robbed  the  giants, 
just  as  Jack  and  Hop-o'-my-Thumb  do  in  the  children's  storv- 
■  books,  until  the  mon^tor^  wore  forced  to  pray  for  protecUon 
from  their  lively  little  enemies.  ..  .... 
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"  Often,"  says  Fuller,  "  the  cockloft  is  empty  in  those  whom 
Nature  has  built  many  stories  high  "  (a  stjntiment  which  may 
be  found  also  in  Bacon's  "  Apothopnis ")  ;  l)ut  he  believes  as 
little  apparently  in  dwarfs  as  in  giants,  for,  in  his  essay  "  Of 
Natural  Fools,"  he  says,  "their  heads  sometimes  so  little  that 
there  is  no  room  for  wit^  sometimes  so  long  that  there  is  no  wit 
for  80  much  room.'' 

One  need  not  duciedit  tiie  Bomen  tradition  that  the  EmpeioF 
MssSnunna  was  8^  feet  high,  for  this  height  comes  within  the 
limit  of  recorded  fact.  Quetelet  mentions  as  the  tallest  man 
known  to  history  a  certain  Scotchman,  8  feet  3  inches  high, 
wh'o  was  secured  by  Frederick  the  Great  for  his  regiment  of 
gigantic  guards.  This  licight,  how  over,  was  exceeded  by  Charles 
Byrne,  or  O'Brien,  the  first  })rofossional  giant, — i.e.,  the  first 
to  exliibit  himself  for  hire.  He  was  the  wonder  of  London  in 
the  latter  eighteenth  century,  and  died  in  1783  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  His  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Hnsenm  of  the 
Boyal  Ck>11ege  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  gives  assurance  that 
his  reputed  height  of  8  feet  4  inches  was  no  exaggeration. 

A  second  Irish  giant  who  also  took  the  name  of  O'Brien 
placed  his  own  height  at  S  feet  inches,  though  his  barber, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  liim  in  the  Mirror  for  182(5,  asserted 
that  he  really  measured  4  inches  more.  From  this  source  we 
learn  that  he  used  to  sleep  on  two  beds  joined  together,  as  any 
ordinary  couch  would  have  been  useless  to  him.  He  was  cour- 
ageous, possessed  the  warm  temperament  of  an  Irishman^  and 
was  endowed  with  more  than  average  intelligence  for  a  hridc- 
layer.  The  superior  barher  continues : 

Mr.  O'Brita  enjoyed  his  early  pipe,  and  the  lamps  of  the 
town  (Xortliampton)  afforded  him  an  easy  method  of  lighting 
it.  When  at  the  door  of  ^Ir.  Dent,  in  Bridge  Street,  he  with- 
drew the  cap  to  the  lamp,  whiffed  his  tobacco  into  flame,  and 
stalked  away  as  if  no  uncommon  event  had  taken  place." 

On  one  occasion  he  kissed  a  young  lady  who  was  leaning 
ont  of  the  upper  window  of  a  honse  to  look  at  him  as  he  walked 
along  the  street.  And  at  another  time,  travelling  in  the  carriage 
made  specially  to  accommodate  his  unusual  proportions,  he  was 
stopped  by  a  highwayman.  The  giant  thrust  out  his  head  and 
as  much  of  his  body  as  possible,  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
whereupon  the  highwayman  was  so  panic-stricken  that  he 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  and  fled. 

The  celebrity  of  these  two  Irislimen  appears  to  have  produced 
quite  a  crop  of  Irish  giants,  who  all  dubbed  themselves  by  the 
name  of  O'Brien.  A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  QuerUs  sayi 
he  once  saw  one  made: 
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^'A  tall,  lathy,  overgrown,  beardless  lad  was  called  into  a 
booth,  on  Ham  Common,  and,  in  ten  minutes  after,  consenting 
to  biie  bimself  to  the  showman  for  the  day,  he  was  transfonned 
into  a  whiskered  giant  at  least  a  foot  taller  and  twenty  stone 
heavier  than  before ;  bo  that  actually  his  very  mother  and  sisters, 
who  paid  to  see  the  *  Irish  Giant/  did  not  recopiize  him." 

Of  American  professional  giants  the  most  famous  was  Cap- 
tain Martin  Van  Buren  Bates,  of  Kentucky,  who  had  an 
English  wife  almost  as  famous  as  himself.  The  captain's  height 
was  officiaUv  given  as  7  feet  IIV^  inches,  and  his  weight  as  496 


whom  he  met  on  a  trip  to  England  in  1871,  had  already  won 
fame  as  Miss  Anna  Swan.  She  was  exactly  the  same  height  as 
her  husband  and  weighed  just  96  pounds  less.  It  may  interest 
lady  readers  to  know  that  sixty-five  yards  of  goods  were  required 
to  make  this  lady's  wedding  gown. 

A  reporter  who  visited  the  giant  couple  at  their  residence  in 
Selville,  Oliio,  in  1889,  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  domicile  of 
these  mammoth  people:  "  It  is  a  difhcult  matter,"  he  said,  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  proportions  of  snch  a  dwelling 
as  the  one  occupied  by  the  Ohio  giants.  A  door  that  is  six  feet 
six  inches  high  is  a  large  opening  in  the  side  of  a  house, — that 
is,  a  dwelling-house,  not  a  church.  But  the  doors  in  the  domieile 
of  the  Bates  giants  are  ten  feet  high,  and  the  knobs  are  nearly 
as  high  as  the  reporter's  head.  The  house  was  built  by  Captain 
Bates  in  1876  and  is  elegantly  furnished. 

**  The  couch  upon  which  the  big  couple  sleep  was  made 
especially  for  them,  and  is  a  curiosity  to  look  at.  It  is  extensive 
enough  to  give  the  great  big  people  room  to  stretch  in,  and  it 
looks  as  big  as  an  oi^inary-sised  noor.  It  is  really  ten  feet  long, 
wide  in  proportion,  and  about  twice  as  high  as  a  common  bed.  The 
magnificent  dressing  case  is  also  a  huge  affair,  with  a  glass  upon 
it  nearly  as  hi^  as  the  side  of  a  house. 

"  In  the  sittinp-room  is  a  ])iano  of  ordinary  size  itself,  but 
it  is  mounted  on  blocks  two  feet  high,  so  that  the  instrument 
is  always  up  in  the  air,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  folks. 
There  are  two  rocking-chairs  in  this  room  that  are  so  big  that 
the  reporter  had  to  climb  into  one  of  them  the  same  as  an  Infant 
would  clamber  into  a  high  chair.'* 

Giraffe.  In  Europe  the  giraffe  was  first  heard  of  in  1787» 
when  it  was  described  hy  a  Frenchman  named  I^vaillant,  who 
had  journeyed  into  the  land  of  the  Hottentots  and  KafTirs. 
Tjevaillant's  accounts  of  the  lon^-necked  animal  were  received 
with  general  incredulity,  and  it  was  not  until  some  livin^r  sj>eci- 
ntens  arrived  in  France  that  Frenchmen  succumbed  to  the  evi- 
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denoe  of  their  senses.   Then  for  a  period  the  giraffe  formed 

the  popular  and  Bcientific  sensation  in  Paris. 

In  1834  the  London  Zoological  Society  commissioned  one 
Thibaud  to  proceed  to  Kordofan  for  the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  animals  of  this  species.  In  April,  1835,  a  female 
and  three  males  wore  captured  in  Dongola,  and  successfully 
transported  by  M.  Thibaud  and  the  Arabs  in  his  employ  from 
Wadi  Alfa  to  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Malta,  in  which  latter 
place  they  passed  the  winter  of  183o-*36.  In  the  May  following, 
they  were  established  in  the  Zodlogical'  Garden  in  Regent's  Park, 
London.  In  1839  a  fawn  was  Iwm.  A  second  bom  in  1841 
was  presented  in  1844  tfl  the  Zodlogical  Gardens  in  Dublin.- 
Four  others  followed. 

Sir  Frt'doritk  liCveson-Gower,  in  **Tjeave8  from  a  Diary" 
(p.  9),  tells  us  that  an  incident  whioh  made  a  great  impression 
on  his  childish  mind,  when  living  on  the  island  of  Malta,  was 
the  arrival  there  of  these  four  giralTes.  He  is  misinformed  when 
he  adds  that  "  they  were  the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the 
West,"  though  undoubtedly  they  were  the  first  ever  landed  on 
English  soil.  ^  Thej  were  taken  to  England/'  he  adds,  ^  and 
were  for  some  years  at  the  Zodlogical  Gardens.  One,  howerer^ 
died  shortly  afterwards  and  the  Gardens  possessed  only  the 
three  survivors.  In  connection  with  the  recent  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  a  giraffe  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  it  was  stated 
that  *  most  of  the  z.oologioal  gardens  in  Euroy)o  have  been  sup- 
plied with  giraffes  in  the  descendants  of  an  original  four  which 
reached  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  from  Kordofan  in 
1835.' " 

The  giraffe  Is  the  most  costly  exhibit  in  a  menagerie,  be- 
eanse  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  catch.   The  long-legged  and 

long-necked  animal,  keen  of  eye  and  nose  and  ear,  can  see,  smell, 

and  hear  a  hunter  miles  away.  Traps  and  pitfalls  cannot  be 
em])loyed  against  him.  His  delicate  legs  would  be  crushed"  in 
any  trap  strong  enough  to  hohl  him  ;  neck  as  well  as  legs  would 
be  in  danger  if  he  tumbled  into  a  ]>itfall.  There  is  but  one 
way,  and  that  a  long  and  tedious  one,  to  capture  him  alive. 
Giraffes  must  be  surrounded  and  chased  until  they  bring  up 
weary  and  helpless  in  a  bamboo  enclosure.  This  means  a  carefid 
driye  over  many  miles,  lasting  msny  days,  for  if  they  reached 
the  pen  in  their  first  rush  of  terror  they  would  dash  in  head- 
long and  destroy  themselyes.  Even  after  capture  the  giraffe  is 
difficult  to  manage.  The  nearest  seaport  is  at  least  five  hundred 
miles  nwav.  Tt  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  drive  liim  over  the 
wilderness.  Men  have  tried  the  «*xperiiiient.  but  the  risk  of 
accident  is  too  great.   The  best  method  is  to  pen  the  giraffe  in 
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•  bamboo  cage  open  at  the  top,  ao  that  head  and  ehoulilerg  stick 
out.  Then  the  cage  ia  laahed  to  great  bamboo  polea  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  long,  and  as  many  nativea  as  are  necessar}'  lift  the 
ends  to  their  ahouldera  and  give  the  queer  beaat  a  free  ride  to 

the  cxean. 

Tiie  problem  of  transportation  does  not  cease  witli  the 
journey  to  the  seaport.  The  shipping  oi,  the  giraiTe  and  tlie 
voyage  are  fraught  with  peril.  The  giraffe's  legs  break  very 
easily;  if  he  slipa  the  fragile  underpinningi»  double  under  him 
and  snap.  In  transferrin*?  the  animal  from  shore  to  ship  his 
long,  helpless  neck  may  U'come  tanghMi  in  the  tarkle  or  strike  a 
Bpar,  mast,  or  shroud,  in  which  caac  good-by  to  the  giraffe. 

Good-Friday.  Perhaps  no  Christian  fcv^tival  has  so  many 
names  as  Good  Friday.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  fore- 
fathers called  it  "  I^)ng  Friday,"  in  allusion  to  the  length  of  the 
day's  servici's  and  fasting;  in  France  it  is  "  llolv  Friday";  in 
Oermany  either  "Still  Freitag"  ("Quiet  Friday")  or  Cliar- 
frdtag,  in  alluaion  perhaps  to  the  exhibition  of  the  crucifix 
for  adoration  after  being  veiled  all  through  Lent  In  the  Greek 
Chmch  it  has  been  known  at  Tariona  times  as  **  The  Paacha  of 
the  CroflB,*'  The  Preparation/'  The  Redemption,''  and  The 
Bay  of  the  Cross/'  and  to  these  names  the  Latins  have  added 
•*  The  Day  of  the  Lord's  Passion,"  « The  Sixth  Holy  Day  of 
the  Psscha,"  and  many  others.  **  Good  Friday "  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  English  langnag& 

Good- Friday  is  not  a  day  suggestive  of  mirth,  yet  it  has 
given  birth  to  one  little  witticism  that  lawyers  sometimes  refer 
to  facetiously  on  Holy-Thursday.  It  was  of  the  Protestant 
judge  in  Ireland  who  on  the  latter  day  directed  the  crier,  in  the 
usual  way,  to  "  adjourn  court  until  to-morrow  morning." 
"What!"  exclaimed  a  lawyer,  "adjourn  until  to-morrow!  Why, 
your  Honor,  to-morrow  will  he  Hood- Friday,  and  the  only  judge 
ever  known  to  hold  court  on  that  day  was  Pontius  Pilate!" 
Of  course  a  further  adjournment  was  ordered.  This  anecdote 
elicited  the  statement  from  a  gentleman  of  })rominence  on  the 
bench  that  judicial  records  furnish  no  instance  of  a  criminal 
having  been  cither  sentenced  or  executed  on  Good-Friday, 
although  Friday  itself  was  a  favorite  day  for  hangings.  See 
Walsh,  Curiosilirs  of  Popular  Custom<s,  ]j.  179. 

Goose  and  Goose-liver  Pie  {f*ate  dc  foie  gras).  If  a  list  of 
the  benefactors  of  man  were  to  be  compiled,  the  goose  would 
occupy  a  high  place.  There  is  barely  a  part  of  the  bird  but 
serves  some  pur{>ose  useful  to  man.  Since  ages  immemorial 
tbe  goose  has  fed  him  with  its  flesh  and  bedded  him  on  its  down. 
The  fat  is  not  only  the  best  substitute  for  butter,  but  also  an 
16 
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excellent  preventive  against  soreness  from  chafing,  a  most  prae- 

tical  application  for  tender  feet,  an  approved  cure  for  chapped 
hands.  The  elegant  swans'  skins  which  the  city  of  Poitiers, 
more  especially,  sends  forth  into  the  fashionable  world  are  really 
but  the  tanned  skins  of  geese.  And  is  there  not  that  special 
part  of  it  which — ere,  in  this  iron  age  of  ours,  the  late  Mr. 
Gillotf  8  steel  invention  had  supplanted  it— Lord  Byion  could 
•0  justly  and  felicitously  apostrophize  as— 

My  gray  goose-qufll: 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will ; 
Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  the  pen* 
Tliat  mighty  inHtrument  of  little  men  I 

The  goose  is  a  representative  niytholn<Tical  and  historic  bird. 
But  fur  the  raokling  of  tlie  Ca})itoline  geese,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Rome  would  ever  have  grown  into  her  imperial  purple 
and  papal  scarlet.  The  goose  is  the  special  bird  of  the  arch- 
angel Michael  and  the  bishop  Martin,  on  whose  festivals, 
Michaelmas  and  Martinmas  respectiTely,  it  forms  the  indis- 
pensable standby  dish  of  the  pious  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
In  British  lands  it  runs  a  race  with  roast  beef  for  the  chief 
place  on  the  table  on  Christmas-day.  It  is  also  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  reformation  of  Germany.  John 
Huss  of  Hussinec  wore  the  goose  displayed  in  his  family  arms, 
"  huss  "  being  Bohemian  for  "  goose."  In  allusion  to  this  he 
was  called  the  Bohemian  goose,  whilst  his  more  successful  suc- 
cessor, Luther,  received  tiie  name  of  the  Saxon  swan.  They 
have  roasted  the  Bohemian  goose,  but  thqr^  have  to  keep  their 
hands  off  the  Saxon  swan ! "  was  a  common  saying  among  the 
Protestants  in  Luther^s  time. 

The  breeding  and  fattening  of  this  useful  bird  has  from 
times  immemorial  formed  an  iin]>ortant  rural  and  suburban  in- 
dustry in  most  parts  of  Europe,  the  chief  object  of  the  fattening 
process  being  tiie  production  of  solid  flesh  and  fat.  But  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Alsatian  provinces  which  Germany  wTet^ted 
from  France,  more  especially  in  Toulouse  and  most  of  all  in 
Strasburg,  the  object  is  to  produce  morbid  enlargement  and 
fiitty  degeneration  of  the  liver  of  the  bird  to  be  turned  into 
goose-liver  pie,  or  pate  de  foie  gras. 

Strasburg  claims  the  invention  of  this  dish.  A  certain 
Mathieu,  cook  of  Cardinal  Rohan,  prinre-bishop  of  Strasburg, 
passed  for  a  long  time  as  the  inventor.  The  honor  is  actually 
due,  however,  to  ^farshal  de  Saxe's  cook,  Close.  When  the 
marshal,  who  had  been  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Alsace  for  several 
years,  left  Strasburg,  Close,  declining  to  enter  the  service  of  his 
successor,  Marshall  de  Stainville^  established  himself  as  a  pastry- 
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cook  In  Stnsbnig.  He  married  Mathieu's  widow^  and  started 
the  gooee-liver  tureen  buainesa  in  a  small  shop  in  the  Meisen- 
gasse,  where  the  business  is  still  conducted. 

The  fattening  of  geese  for  the  tureen  is  now  carried  on  in 
Strasburg  very  extensively.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  women. 
It  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  winter  season.  The  fattenera 
or  "crammers"  buy  their  birds  late  in  autumn,  cither  lean  or 
half-fattened.  Young,  well-formed  geese  are  selected  generally. 
Some  craiTimers,  however,  will  also  take  older  birds.  In  some 
establishments  the  geese  are  fed  first,  for  several  weeks,  with 
broad  beans,  and  only  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  with 
maixe;  but  most  of  tihe  Strasburg  geescHsrammers  prefer  feed- 
ing thdt  birds  with  maize  from  &e  beginning. 

When  the  geese  are  about  nine  months  old,  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  cellar,  half  underground,  where  wide  and  sloping 
stone  tables  are  arranged  one  above  the  other  on  tiers,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  Eaeh  p^oose  is  laid  gently  but  firmly  on  a  stone 
so  that  its  tail  projects  beyond  the  ledge,  and  its  legs,  body, 
and  wings  are  tied  down  tight  with  plaited  whipcord.  The 
legs  and  wings  are  well  spread  out  to  paralyze  vigorous  action, 
and  they  can  move  only  the  neck.  Naturally  they  struggle  with 
all  their  ineffective  might,  until,  after  days  of  vain  endeavor, 
they  suoenmb  to  a  dull  resignation  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
low  ciy.  Hundreds  of  geese  lie  thus  inert,  strapped  each  to  its 
stone,  and  gasping  hysterical  nothings  to  one  another. 

Every  two  hours,  six  times  a  day,  the  birds  are  crammed  with 
a  thick  paste  made  of  buckwheat,  chestnut  flour,  and  stewed 
"  maize.  Expert  crammers  simply  push  the  food  down  with  the 
middle  finger.  The  less  skilful  generally  use  a  funnel  and  a 
smooth  wooden  stick  to  expedite  the  descent  of  the  food. 

The  most  difficult  task  is  to  determine  the  right  moment  for 
death,  which  may  be  at  any  time  from  a  fortnight  to  four 
weeks.  Hitherto  the  work  has  been  done  by  peasant  girls. 
Now  a  pensive  gentleman — a  connoisseur  in  the  obesi^  of  geese 
—breaks  upon  the  scene,  climbs  upon  the  topmost  tier  of  all, 
and  proceeds  to  examine  the  birds  that  may  be  "  ripe."  He 
has  an  eye  as  judicious  as  that  of  a  gardener  inspecting  melons ; 
and  his  is  the  responsible  task  of  pronouncing  what  birds  would 
die  a  natural  death  within  twenty-four  hours  if  not  despatched 
beforehand.  If  a  goose  dies  a  natural  death,  he  is  good  for 
nothing.  He  must  be  unstrapped  and  executed  at  &e  precise 
psyd^ological  moment  when  Nature  is  growing  tired  of  support- 
mg  him,  and  the  knack  of  detecting  that  momtet  can  only  come 
of  long  experience. 

The  'ripe"  birds  have  stomachs  of  the  size,  of  pumpkins 
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and  reveal,  when  opened,  livers  weighing  from  one  to  two  and 
in  exceptional  cases  even  three  pounds.  For  twenty-four  hours 
the  carcass  is  kept  hanging  in  a  oool  and  airy  place,  after  which 
the  liver  is  carefully  removed,  so  that  no  scratch  or  other  hlen^sh 
may  be  found  upon  it  A  fine  liver  must  be  of  a  nice  light 
salmon  or  cream  color. 

The  livers  are  neatly  wrapped  in  a  wet  muslin  or  fine  linen 
cloth,  to  he  taken  to  the  pastry-cook,  who  pays  for  them  aroord- 
inrr  to  size  and  quality.  The  pastry-cook  seasons  and  spires  the 
raw  liver,  after  which  he  places  it  in  the  tureen  along  with 
truffles  and  other  ingredients.  The  dearest  tureens  generally 
contain  only  one  large  liver,  while  the  less  expensive  contain 
two  or  several  smaller  livers.  When  the  contmis  of  the  tnreen 
have  been  duly  baked,  a  layer  of  fresh  hi^s  lard  is  poured  over 
the  mass,  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  the  air. 

Gmpe-fruit,  a  dessert  fruit  of  the  genus  Citrus,  so  called 
because  it  grows  in  clusters  not  unlike  a  mammoth  hiinrh  of 
grapes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  India  islands,  and  ahout  the 
year  1890  was  introduced  into  Florida  hy  one  Captain  Shaddock, 
But  for  a  considerahle  period  the  crop  proved  unsalable.  The 
American  public  pronounced  it  pleasing  to  the  eye  but  not  to 
the  taste.  The  first  two  car-loads  shipped  from  Lakeland  to 
Chicago  and  purchased  from  the  grower,  as  a  speculation,  at 
60  cents  a  box,  not  only  failed  to  return  the  original  investment, 
but  cost  the  speculator  $225  in  freight.  Xow  the  number  of 
grape-fruit  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States  exceed?; 
4,000,000  boxes  (nt  $3.50  a  box),  and  that  means  approximately 
half  a  billion  grapes.  Lrslic's  Weekly  in  April,  1910,  claimed 
for  its  former  proprietor,  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  the  honor  of  re- 
deeming the  grape-fruit  from  ostracism.  In  about  1895  she 
was  on  a  visit  to  Henry  Plant,  the  builder  of  the  East  Cdast 
Bailway  in  Florida.  ^  James  E.  Ingraham  was  then,  as  now, 
the  vice-president  of  the  road,  and  it  was  in  his  car  that  Mrs. 
Leslie  and  her  party  travelled.  On  reaching  the  home  of  Mr. 
Plant,  the  travellers  were  first  introduced  to  the  delights  of  the 
refreshing  citric  fmit,  whicb  hung  in  clusters  on  the  trees, 
bendinfr  the  branches  down  almost  to  the  ground.  Thousands 
of  bushels  lav  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  from  which  they 
had  fallen,  'inhere  was  no  market  for  them.  Only  a  few  of  the 
native  Floridians  liked  them,  so  the  fruit  that  could  not  be 
eaten  by  Mr.  Plants  immediate  friends  was  left  where  it  felL 

Nearly  every  plantation  in  lower  Florida  had  numbers 
of  the  grape-fruit  trees,  and  under  each  one  was  the  same  dis- 
play of  golden-yellow  balls  which  had  fallen  from  the  branches. 
Passing  one  of  these  plantations,  Mrs.  Leslie  asked  the  planter 
what  he  would  take  for  his  crop.  '  Why,  madam,  there  is  no 
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market  for  it  Nobody  wants  grape-fruit  Help  yourself/  The 
party  helped  itself »  and  grape-fruit  was  thenceforth  a  regular 
part  of  the  daily  menu.  So  much  did  Mrs.  Leslie  appreciate 
the  fruit  that  she  decided  to  introduce  it  to  her  friends  up  North. 
She  carried  home  several  boxes,  and  later  Mr.  Ingraham  sent 
her  forty  barrels,  which  she  distributed  among  her  friends, 
with  instructions  how  to  prepare  them  for  the  table.  Encour- 
aged by  the  unanimous  praise  which  issued  from  all  recipients 
of  the  fruit,  Mr.  Ingraham  had  a  famous  New  York  physician 
make  an  analysis  of  it  and  to  certify  to  its  remarkable  qualities 
as  a  tonicy  especially  in  the  spring.  As  a  result  of  this  com- 
bined effort  of  Mr.  Ingraham  and  Mrs.  Leslie,  a  demand  for 
grape-fruit  grew  rapidly." 

Grasshopper.  "  I  was  bom  under  the  sign  of  the  Grass- 
hopper,"  says  Thomas  Hood  somewhere.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  ^'ilt  fii^nire  of  a  gigantic  grassliopper  which  surmounts  the 
spire  of  the  Koyal  Excliange  in  London  and  acts  by  way  of  a 
vane.  The  grasshopper  formed  the  crest  to  the  coat-of-arms  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  prosperous  London  merchant  who 
founded  the  Exchange.  The  current  legend  is  that  Qresham 
had  been  bom  in  great  poverty,  and  that  his  mother,  unable 
to  support  a  f  hild,  had  left  him  to  perish  alone  in  a  large  field 
near  her  hovel.  It  happened  that  an  older  boy,  coming  along 
the  field,  was  attracted  by  the  chirp  of  a  grasshopper  to  the 
spot  where  the  baby  lay.  He  took  it  to  his  own  home,  and  it 
was  adopted  into  his  family.  In  tiie  heyday  of  his  prosperity, 
when  selecting  a  coat-of-arms  to  consort  with  his  dignity  as  a 
baronet,  Gresham  took  the  grasshopper  as  his  crest. 

The  story  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  As  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  article  Exohanob,  Sir  Thomas  was  the  legiti- 
mate oldert  son  of  Bichard  Oresham,  an  eminent  London 
merchant  The  crest  had  been  in  the  family  for  some  generations. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Oracle  in  1808,  who  dates  his  letter 
from  Tom's  Coffee  House,  July  24,  tells  how,  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  he  had  made  one  of  a  group  of  spectators  who  watched 
the  installation  of  the  grasshopper  on  the  newly  finished  Ex- 
change. You  well  know,"  says  Civis,  "  that  nothing  of  con- 
sequence can  be  transacted  in  the  city  without  certain  con- 
jectures as  to  the  profit  and  loss.  Policies  were  soon  opened 
whether  the  grasshopper  would  attain  the  place  of  destination. 
The  bulls  prognosticated  its  rise ;  the  bears  anticipated  its  fall ; 
whilst  the  omniummongers  awaited  the  event  in  anxious  sus- 
ipense.  In  the  meantime  the  glittering  insect  was  carefully  in- 
closed in  a  frame,  where  it  looked  as  splendid  and  as  dignified 
as  Bajazet  in  his  cnL^o.  The  word  'aloft!'  was  given,  and  up 
mounted  the  grasshopper,   like   the   adventurous  aeronaut 
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Garnerin.  The  aaoent  was  slow  and  solemn,  and  the  snapended 
caigo  had  almost  reached  the  point  propoeed,  when,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  finely  obsenrea — ^^What  are  the  hopes  of  man?' — the 
rope  broke,  and  down  came  t!ie  grasshopper  and  its  tenement 

in  complicated  ruin !  The  effects  of  such  a  tremendous  crash 
in  the  city  are  easier  imagined  than  described.  .  .  .  Yet  amid 
this  scene  of  distress  the  natural  waggery  of  the  citizens  burst 
forth :  one  observed  that  a  tumble  so  near  the  alley  was  noth- 
ing  extraordinary;  another  hinted  that  a  rope  was  but  a  frail 
tenure;  a  third  remarked  that  the  firm  of  Grasshopper  and  Co. 
was  linendly  connected  with  the  Bank  of  Air ;  whilst  a  fourth^ 
who  18  supposed  to  he  conversant  with  the  secrets  of  futurity, 
drew  a  deduction  from  the  aspiring  hops  of  a  certain  soi-dimni 
Emperor,  and  from  the  accident  to  his  prototype,  and  certain 
rumors  on  the  Spanish  Walk  predicted  the  downfall  of 
Bonaparte ! " 

Great  Tom,  the  name  familiarly  given  to  the  chief  bell  of 
St.  Paul's  Catiiedral,  in  London,  more  reverently  known  as  the 
Great  Bell,  which  was  finished  and  hung  (1716)  in  the  southern 
dock-tower,  above  the  two  bella  which  strike  the  quarters.  It 
cannot  be  raised  and  rung,  but  is  hung  on  gudgeons,  or  axles,  on 
which  it  moves  when  struck  by  the  hammer  of  the  clock.  It  is 
tolled  only  at  the  deaths  and  funerals  of  any  of  the  royal  family, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  and,  should  he 
die  in  his  mayoralty,  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  bell  weighs  11,474 
pounds;  its  diameter  is  9  feet;  the  hammer  lies  on  the  outside 
brim  of  the  bell,  has  a  large  head,  weiglis  14")  pounds,  is  drawn 
by  a  wire  at  the  back  part  of  the  clockwork,  and  falls  again  by 
its  own  weight  upon  tiie  bell ;  the  clapper  weighs  ISO  pounds. 
This  hammer  is  also  used  to  toll  the  bell  in  case  of  a  demise  or 
funeral ;  but  the  sound  is  not  then  so  lond  as  when  the  hour  is 
struck,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  clock-work  not  being  attached 
when  the  bell  is  tolled,  and  causing  the  hammer  to  strike  with 
greater  force  than  by  manual  strength. 

A  persistent  ])oj)ular  delusion  claims  that  this  bell  i*  the 
same  (only  recast)  as  that  which  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I 
hung  in  the  belfry  in  front  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  which 
was  first  known  as  Edward  of  Westminster  and  then  as  Great 
Tom.  True  enough,  the  old  Westminster  bell  was  sold  by 
WUliam  III  to  St  Paurs  Church,  and  was  recast  by  Wightman, 
but  it  proved  too  faulty  for  use.  Whereupon  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  the  architect  of  St.  PauFs,  employed  Richard  Phelps  "  to 
make  a  bell  proper  for  the  clock,  all  of  new  metal ;  and  the 
agreement  was  so  ordered,  that  this  new  bell  should  be  delivered 
and  ariproved  before  he  was  paid  anything  for  it;  and  that  he 
should  accept  the  bell  cast  by  Wightman,  in  part  payment 
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towards  the  new  one,  so  far  and  at  so  much  as  the  weight 
produced,  at  the  price  of  old  bell-metal;  and  Wightman's  bell 
was  likewifle  to  remain  at  the  chnich  till  tbe  new  \M  was 
approved.  And  there  were  all  other  due  and  neoeseary  cantiona 
made  in  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Phelps,  as  may  be  seen  by  it, 
at  the  office  of  the  works,  at  St.  Paura.  This  new  bell,  then, 
after  trial,  being  found  good,  and  approved  of,  Wightman's 
faulty  bell  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Phelps  for  the  balance  of  his 
account." — Wben  :  Answer  to  the  Tract  "  Frauds  and  Abuses 
at  St.  Paul's." 

Greenwich,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  London,  England, 
situated  on  the  River  Thames,  is  locally  memorable  as  the  site 
of  Greenwich  Naval  Hospital,  but  gathers  to  itself  an  inter- 
national importance  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  most 

famous  observatory  in  the  world. 

Greenwich  is  first  heard  of  in  the  reign  of  Etlielred,  when 
it  was  (1011-1014)  a  station  of  the  Danish  fleet.  It  was  a 
royal  residence  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  was  the  birthplace  of  Henry  VUl,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  observatory,  established  in  1675,  crowns  a  hill 
180  feet  high  in  Greenwich  Park,  a  favorite  holiday  resort  of 
Londoners.  Its  latitude  is  51*  28^  38^  K.;  its  longitude,  of 
course,  is  marked  0*  (f  (f  (i,€„  no  degrees,  no  mmutes,  no 
seconds),  as  being  the  arbitrary  point  from  which  longitude  is 
generally  reckoned  by  the  dvilized  world.  (See  Intbbkatiokal 
Date  Line). 

Probably  no  hill  in  the  world  has  had  so  strangely  varied 
a  history  or  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  atfairs  of  men 
as  that  at  (ireenwich.  The  granite  line  across  the  footpatli  on 
its  sunmiit  is  the  meridian  from  which  the  longitude  on  every 
British  map  and  chart  is  calculated.  To  a  great  extent  foreign 
geographers  and  cartographers  follow  in  their  lead.  All  £i^* 
land  seta  its  time  by  the  mean-solar  clock.  There  is  a  large 
galvano-magnctic  chn-k  fixed  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  ob- 
servatory and  divided  into  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  still 
many  who  believe  this  clock  is  kept  going  by  the  sun.  They 
do  not  know  that  the  fixed  stars  are  the  real  time-keepers  from 
which  Britishers  chock  their  daily  progress. 

"To  this  galvano-iiiagnetic  clock  in  the  wall,''  said  the 
London  Graphic  in  1910,  "comes  every  Monday  a  woman  who 
makes  $8500  a  year  out  of  the  queerest  occupation  in  England. 
She  sells  the  time  to  London  watchmakers.  Her  name  is  Miss 
Belleville  of  Maidenhead.  Eighty  years  ago  the  then  astronomer 
royal  suggested  to  her  father  that  if  he  took  the  corrected  time 
of  a  certified  chronometer  every  week  he  could  no  doubt  find 
numerous  clients.  So  he  bought  a  famous  watch  made  for  the 
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Dake  of  Essex^  one  of  the  son^  of  George  III,  and  soon  worked 
up  a  business  with  it.  When  he  died  his  widow  sold  the  time 
till  she  reached  the  age  of  81,  and  then  she  handed  the  business 
over  to  her  daughter.  When  Afisa  Belleville  visits  Greenwich 
at  the  hc«:inning  of  cvcrv  week  her  chronometer  is  corrected  and 
she  is  given  an  oflicial  certificnte.  From  that  her  fifty  cus- 
tomers correct  their  watclu's  and  clocks." 

Grog,  Grogram,  Grosgrain.  These  three  words  luive  a 
cnriouR  interconnection.  Grogram  is  an  English  corruption  of 
the  French  gros  grain,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a  heavy 
stuff  of  silk  and  wool  with  a  rough  surface,  but  now  mainly 
limited  to  heavy  silks,  and  in  this  sense  still  a  well-known  word 
in  commercial  circles.  In  its  turn  grogram  "  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  "  grog/'  the  sailors'  name  for  a  mixture  of  rum 
and  water.    The  facts  are  as  follows : 

Edward  Vernon,  of  the  old  Staffordshire  house  of  that  name, 
WBB  put  by  his  father,  secretary  of  state  to  W^illiam  and  Mary, 
into  the  British  navy.   After  distinguishing  himself  under  Sir 
George  Rooke  and  Sir  Charles  Wager,  both  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
he  was  suddenly  appointed  Tice-admiral  of  the  blue  while  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Penryn,  and  selected  to  command 
the  great  expedition  which  was  sent  out  in  1739  to  bt'eak  up  the 
power  of  Spain  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He 
attacked  Porto-Bello  on  the  20th  of  November  in  that  year, 
and,  after  a  furious  two  days'  engagement,  took  the  place  with 
all  its  treasure  and  munitions  of  war  and  two  Spanish  line-of- 
battle  ships.    A  number  of  American  colonial  troops  serired 
under  him.    Hence  the  great  victory  made  him  as  popular  in 
the  American  colonies  as  in  England.   The  seat  on  the  Potomac, 
afterwards  owned  and  occupied  by  Washington,  was  named 
Mount  Vernon  in  his  honor.     Later  he  quarrelled  M'ith  the 
government  and  was  struck  from  the  lists  of  the  navy,  nominally 
for  too  great  severity  towards  his  men,  though  really  lux-ause 
of  his  tfX)  small  res]>ect  for  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.    In  the 
British  navy  he  was  gratefully  remembered  as  the  chief  who  first 
ordered  rum  and  water  to  be  regularly  served  out  to  the  crews 
of  his  pcpiadron.     He  began  this  practice  on  board  of  the 
Bur  ford,  his  flagship  at  the  capture  of  Porto-Bello,  and,  as  he 
had  acquired  the  nickname  of  "Old  Grog**  from  his  habit  of 
walking  the  quarter-deck  in  a  "grogram**  cloak,  this  endearing 
epithet  was  transferred  by  Jack  Tar  to  the  new  beverage. 

Guinea.  Though  the  last  guinea  ever  issued  from  the 
English  mint  bears  the  date  of  1813  and  the  coin  itself  has 
entirely  disappeared  from  circulation.  Englishmen  still  con- 
tinue to  talk  about  guineas,  and  to  reckon  in  guineas,  and  io 
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read  about  guineas  in  fiction  and  in  poetry^ — as,  for  inatance, 
in  the  famous  Tennysonian  quotation — 

And  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  honor  leeU. 

GrontB  and  maundies  were  revived  for  a  brief  period  in  the 
Victorian  era,  yet  mankind,  including  the  poets,  has  forgotten 
all  about  these.  Why  then  do  they  still  cling  to  the  guinea? 
Possibly  because  the  word  itself  is  a  catchy  one,  so  that  dealers 
have  found  readier  customers  for  their  goods  at  one  guinea" 
than  at  "  one  pound  one."  Whatever  the  reason,  the  name  still 
survives  and  is  used  as  an  equivalent  for  one  pound  one, 
especially  in  the  honorariums  demanded  by  lawyers  and 
physicians. 

In  16G3  the  Royal  Mint  was  authorized  to  coin  gold  pieces 

of  tho  value  of  twenty  sliillings,  "  in  the  name  and  for  the  use 
of  the  Company  of  Royal  Adventurers  of  England  trading  with 
Africa."  These  pieces  wore  to  bear  tho.  figure  of  a  little  white 
elephant,  and  441/2  of  them  were  to  contain  1  pound  troy  of 
**  our  { 'rowne  gold."  Almost  as  soon  as  they  were  issued,  they 
received  the  popular  name  of  guineas,  because  they  were  made 
of  gold  imported  from  the  Guinea  coast  of  West  Afriea  and  ware 
intended  for  use  in  the  Guinea  trade.  The  name  was  extended 
to  later  coins  of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  The  guinea  was 
subsidiary  to  silver  coin,  but  that  metal,  which  remained  the 
sole  standard  until  1916,  was  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  state 
tbat  bv  1G95  the  guinea  had  gradually  risen  to  the  value  of 
30  shillings. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  silver  coinage  in  the  time  of 
William  III  brought  down  the  value  of  the  guinea  to  2l8.  6d. 
in  1698.  Here  it  siood  until  December,  IT  17,  when  it  was  fixed 
once  for  all  at  21s.  The  coinage  of  the  guinea  having  been  sus- 
pended in  1813,  a  new  coin,  the  sovereign  or  pound,  was  in  1817 
.issued  to  take  its  place;  The  value  of  the  sovereign  is  20 
shillings. 

The  elephant  stamped  on  the  guinea  was  an  allusion  to  the 
arms  of  the  Royal  Adventurers.  Later  a  castle  accompanied 
the  elephant,  in  honor  of  Sir  Txobert  Holmes,  who,  August  8, 
1666,  captured,  in  Schilling  Buy,  Holland,  160  Dutch  mer- 
chantmen containing  bullion  and  gold  dust  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle  in  Guinea.  Dryden  celebrates  the  exploit  in  ^  Annua 
Mirabilis''  (1666),  where  he  thus  introduces  its  hero: 

Holmes,  the  Aehateg  of  the  ^neral't  fight 

Wlio  first  liewitehed  our  eyes  with  Quinea  gold» 

As  once  old  Cnto  in  the  Romans'  sight 
. .  .  The  tempting  fruits  of  Afric  did  unfold. 

— Stsnat  elzxill. 
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Hangman's  Stone.  Numerous  laige  boulden  in  England 

and  North  America  have  received  this  name,  in  consequence  of  a 
legend  which  attaches  much  the  same  story  to  each.  There  were 
two  fields  in  the  parish  of  Foremark,  Derbyshire,  called  the  great 
and  the  little  Hangman's  Stone,  from  the  boulders  which  they 
contained.  The  former  was  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  an  inden- 
tation ranning  aeran  the  top^  This  peeulur  mark  was  ex- 
plained by  tradition.  Once  npon  a  time  a  thief,  having  stolen 
a  sheep,  placed  his  booty  on  the  top  of  the  stone  while  he  rested, 
but  it  slipped  off,  and  strangled  the  man  with  the  rope  which 
tied  the  sheep  to  his  back,  the  indentation  being  made  by  the 
friction  of  the  rope  passincj  back  and  forth  in  the  struggles  of 
the  dying  man  to  extricate  himself.  (See  Walsh^  Curiosities  of 
Popular  CuMomfi,  p.  512. 

Hay.  How  and  when  men  first  learned  to  make  hay  will 
probably  never  be  known.  For  haymaking  is  a  "  process,"  and 
the  prodnct  is  not  simply  sun-dried  grass,  but  grass  which  has 
been  partly  fermented,  and  is  as  mu(£  the  vork  of  men's  hands 
ns  flour  or  cider,  Probsbly  its  discovery  was  due  to  accident 
The  London  Speeiator,  June  22,  1892,  indulged  the  ingenious 
surmise  that  man  may  have  learnt  it  from  the  pikas,  the  "call- 
ing-hares" of  the  steppes,  which  cut  and  stack  hay  for  the  winter. 
That  idea  would  fit  in  nicely  with  the  theory  that  Central 
Aiiia  was  the  "  home  of  the  Aryan  race,"  if  we  were  still  allowed 
to  believe  it,  and  haymaking  is  certainly  an  art  mainly  practised 
in  cold  eountries,  for  wintw  forage*  No  meadows  in  the  world, 
the  Spectator  continues,  are  so  good  as  those  in  England,  or 
so  old.  Yet  from  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  times,  old  meadow 
has  been  distinguislud  from  pastures,''  and  has  always  been 
scarce.  Two-thirds  of  what  is  now  established  meadow-land 
still  shows  the  marks  of  ridge  and  furrow;  and  from  the  great 
time  required  to  make  a  meadow — ten  years  at  least  on  the  best 
land,  a  hundred  on  the  worst — men  have  always  l>een  reluctant 
to  break  up  old  pasture.  The  ancient  meadows,  with  their  great 
trees,  and  close,  rich  turf,  are  the  sole  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  modem  agriculture  respecte  and  leases  in  peace. 
Old  customs  cHng  even  to  the  tenure  of  these  sacred  spots  of 
earth.  "Joint  holdings**  exist  in  meadow-land  long  after  th^  . 
have  disappeared  in  connection  with  the  cultivated  portions. 
The  Thames  Valley  is  still  full  of  such  joint  tenancies.  In  the 
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Stour  Valley,  with  Es^ex  on  the  one  side  and  Suffolk  on  the  other, 
are  numbers  of  "  common  meadows,"  in  which  several  nifn  own 
portions,  and  which  they  must  jointly  agree  to  mow  or  feed,'' 
as  the  case  may  be,  each  year.  At  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire, 
the  aectiona  of  the  ''common  meadow*'  are  annually  redia- 
trilrated  by  lot  among  aixtecai  owners.  But  the  old  meadows 
only  supply  a  part,  though  probably  the  most  valuable  part,  of 
the  yearly  crop  of  hay.  The  change  from  arable  to  grass,  which 
has  marked  the  last  twenty  years  of  Enpliph  farming,  has  covered 
what  were  once  cornfields  with  "  sown  grai^ses  "  or  "  leys." 

The  Spectator  complains  that  half  the  beauty  of  the  "  hay- 
sel "  has  been  lost  since  the  mowing-machine  was  invented,  and 
the  other  "  time-saving  appliances  "  of  modern  farming.  "  For 
the  most  picturesque  sight  in  the  cyde  of  rural  tou  was  to 
watch  the  mowers.  But  the  steady  rushing  of  the  steel  through 
the  falling  grass,  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  mowers,  as  they 
advanced  en  echelon,  right  foot  foremost,  down  the  meadow,  and 
the  ring  of  the  whetstones  on  the  scythes,  have  almost  given 
place  to  the  rattling  machine.'* 

Hell-for-Certain.  The  name  of  a  creek  in  the  Kentucky 
Mountains.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  once  wrote  a  story  about  the  creek, 
the  mountains,  and  the  moonshiners  there,  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  "  Hell-fer-Sartain."  He  had  never  visited 
the  spot  then,  but  a  few  years  later  he  repaired  the  omission. 

"There  was  a  church  on  Hell-fer-Sartain,'*  writes  Mr.  Fox 
in  8enbner*8,  "and  I  had  heard  there  was  a  Sunday-school 
known  officially  as  the  Hell-fer-Sartain  Sunday-school,  and 
moreover  that  a  philanthmpical  lady  had  offered  to  f:Wo  this 
school  a  library  provided  she  should  be  permitted  to  desi<jn  the 
hook-j)lates.  Moreover,  I  had  heard  of  the  preacher  of  Hell-fer 
Sartain,  and  he  fitted  the  niche  in  which  imagination  would 
place  him.   About  him  I  had  heard  these  words: 

** '  He's  a  cood  man  an'  there  ain't  a  word  agin'  him ' — ^the 
speaker  paused — ^'leastwise  not  for  a  long  time.  *Btmt  fifteen 
year  ago  he  got  in  a  fuss  with  a  fat  feller,  an'  he  an'  a  friend  o' 
his*n  waited  for  him  in  the  lorrel  an'  shot  him,  but  they  didn't 
kill  him.  They're  good  friends  now.  The  preacher  paid  the 
feller  not  to  prosecute  him,  an*  atter  the  thing  was  over  he  tol' 
as  how  hcin'  nervous  he  put  a  bullet  between  his  teeth  when  he 
saw  the  fat  feller  comin',  an'  he  was  so  blame  nervous  that  he 
bit  the  bullet  in  two.' 

* '  And  he  kept  on  preaching? '  I  asked. 

^  *  Oh,  yes ;  folks  have  never  held  that  up  agin  him.' 

Mr.  Fox,  nothing  daunted,  found  his  way  first  to  Devil's 
Jump  Branch  and  then  along  that  trihntaiy  to  the  parsing 
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Btream.  At  the  point  of  junction,  "  1  halted  in  the  road  and 
looked  back  at  those  massive,  moss-grown,  rhododendron-tufted 
boulders — that  branch  anyhow  was  well  named — and  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  what  a  jkmIIous  leap  at  that  point  the  old  boy 
would  have  into  his  domains.  As  1  rode  down  1  was  politely 
told  the  name  of  the  creek  by  a  man  and  by  a  woman,  each 
withaiit  a  smile  and  each  correcting  my  pronunciation  to  Hell- 
fer-Certam — ^for  the  present  generation  of  mountaineers  is  Imii^ 
its  dialect  fasf 

Hooaier.  A  nickname  f6r  a  citiaen  of  Indiana.  Its  first 
appearance  in  literature  is  somewhat  notable,  as  marking  the 
entrance  of  Indiana  upon  the  stage  of  letters.  This  event  took 
place  January  1, 1838,  in  a  poem  by  John  Finley,  entitled  The 
Hoosi^a  Neit/'  and  published  as  the  address  of  the  carrier 
of  the  Indianapolis  Journal/^  A  few  lines  wUl  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  character  of  the  poem : 

Blest  Indiana!    In  whose  soil 

Men  seek  the  sure  rewards  of  toil. 
And  honest  poverty  and  worth 
Find  here  the  best  retreat  on  earth. 
While  hosts  of  preachers,  doctors,  lawyeiib 
All  independent  as  wood  sawyers. 
With  men  of  every  hue  and  fashion, 
Flock  to  this  riainf?  "  Hoosher  **  nation. 
Men  wlio  can  legislate  or  plough. 
Wage  politics  or  millc  a  cow- 
So  plastic  are  their  various  parts, 
Within  the  circle  of  their  arts. 
With  equal  tact  the    Uooeher  "  loons 
Hunt  offices  or  hunt  raccoons, 
A  captain,  colonel,  or  a  'squire. 
Who  would  nsrcnd  a  little  higher. 
Must  court  the  people,  honest  souls, 
He  bows,  caresses,  and  cajoles. 
Till  ihby  oonoei¥«  ho  has  more  merit 
Than  nature  willed  he  should  inherit 
And,  running  counter  to  his  naturei 
He  runs  into  the  Legislature, 
Where  if  he  pass  lor  wits  and  mute, 
Or  chance  to  steer  the  proper  ehvte. 
In  half  a  dozen  years  or  more 
He's  qualified  for  Congress'  floor. 

The  word  sprang  into  general  use  at  once,  and  before  the  year 
was  over  the  newspapers  were  discussing  ^e  origin  of  tiie  term 
—so  closely  was  the  spirit  of  learning  linked  witii  that  of  poesy 
in  that  early  time.  Among  the  theories  suggested  is  one  ad- 
vanced by  James  Whitcomb  Bilev,  according  to  whom  the  earlier 
settlers  were  6o  pugnacious  that  they  even  bit  off  the  ears  of 
their  ^ypooents.  Any  one,  therefore^  seeing  an  ear  lying  npon  ftp 
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dramshop  floor,  instead  of  manifesting  surprise,  merely  in- 
quired, "  Whose  ear?^'  This  is  less  complimentary  and  no  more 
plausible  than  the  more  widely  held  notion  that  the  term  came 
from  the  dutom  of  Indlaiui  settlefs  of  anewering  a  knods  at 
the  door  by  calling,  ''Who's  yere?*' 

Horaefaeada,  a  town  in  central  New  York  State  whose  name 
was  changed  to  North  Elmira  in  1911,  thus  diacing  an  interest- 
ing landmark  in  geographical  and  historical  nomenclature.  The 
ptory  runs  tliat  in  1779,  wlien  General  Sullivan  was  returning 
from  a  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  Genesee  County,  he 
stopped  where  tlie  village  now  is  to  rest  his  troops.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  covered  with  dense  forest  and  he  was 
thickly  beset  with  his  enemies,  so  he  determined  to  shorten  his 
march  by  descending  the  Chemung  Biver  on  rafts.  As  the  depth 
of  the  river  was  not  known  to  him  and  he  had  no  applianoea 
for  building  large  floats,  he  ordered  that  all  extra  luggage  and 
supplies  be  destroyed  and  that  all  feeble  or  superflnons  horses 
be  killed. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  had  departed  the  wolves  came  forth 
from  the  forest  and  picked  the  hones  clean.  When  the  Indians 
ventured  hack  into  that  region  again,  they  visited  the  camp 
ground  and  some  of  them  made  a  great  mound  of  the  bleached 
horse  heads  which  ihey  found  strewn  about  This  monument 
Was  later  found  by  the  settlers  who  penetrated  into  tibe  valley, 
and  because  of  it  they  gave  their  settlement  the  name  of  Horse^ 
heads. 

Horse  Marines.  In  its  ordinary  application  this  is  simply 
a  jest  manufactured  or  repeated  to  annoy  the  marine  corps  in 
the  navy  (see  Marines),  who,  of  course,  when  aboard  ship  are 
not  mounted  soldiery.  In  Farmer  and  Henley's  "  Slang  and 
Its  Analogues/'  the  explanation  is  "  a  mythical  corps  very  com- 
monly cited  in  jokes  and  quizzed  on  the  innocent.''  Admiral 
Smyth,  in  his  Sailors'  Handbook/'  explains  the  term  as  imply- 
ing an  awkward,  lubberly  person,  one  out  of  place,  a  landsman 
afloat.  Ogilvie,  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary'/'  adopts  the  same 
meaning,  adding  ^'as  a  cavalry  force  would  be  in  a  sea  fight"; 
and  in  ^furray's  "New  English  Dictionary"  a  similar  inter- 
pretation is  given. 

Nevertheless,  the  joke  is  rather  a  feehle  one,  inasmuch  as  in 
America  the  Marine  Corps,  and  in  Britain  the  Royal  Marine 
Artillery  and  the  Royal  Marine  Infantry,  may  with  good  reason 
boast  that  when  duty  calls  they  serve  both  on  sea  and  on  land— 
per  mare,  per  ierram,  as  the  Britishers'  motto  runs. 

When  ashors  the  field  officers  are  mounted,  as  in  every  regi- 
ment  of  the  service,  and  indeed  as  the  senior  oifBcers  in  the  navy 
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are  monnied ;  so  that  a  hone  marine  Is  not  the  ran  avU  that  the 
joke  would  imply. 

To  these  facts  the  London  OMe  adds  a  few  others.  It 
reminds  ns  that  the  royal  marines  are  in  good  company.  They 
by  no  means  have  the  monopoly  of  the  sobriquet.  For  many 
years  the  Seventeenth  Lancers  were  known  as  the  "  horse 
marines,"  two  troops  of  that  distin<riii8hed  cavalry  regiment 
having  been  employed  as  acting  marines  on  board  the  frigate 
Ilermione  during  some  severe  fighting  on  the  West  Indian 
station  in  1796.  And,  logically,  if  the  term  is  considered  ap- 
plicable^ even  in  affectionate  joenlarityy  to  the  royal  marines, 
the  distinction  should  equally  be  shared  by  the  Queen's  (Bojnsl 
West  Surrey)  and  the  Devonshire  regiments,  both  of  which 
served  in  the  fleet  in  I^ord  Howe's  victory  of  June  1,  1794,  by 
the  2d  Battalion  of  the  Welsh  Kegiment,  which  distinguished 
itself  at  St.  Vincent,  in  1797,  and  bears  tlie  distinction  on  its 
colors,  and  also  by  linlf  the  line  regiments  in  the  service,  for  they 
at  one  time  or  another  in  their  career  have  been  either  marine 
corps,  sea  service  foot,  or  employed,  like  the  marines,  as  soldiers 
embarked  for  service  afloat  There  is  a  significant  portrait  in 
existence  of  a  typical  horse  marine  of  this  school  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  United  Service  Club,  in  Pall  Mall,  London.  It 
depicts  at  full  length  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir 
George  Cockbiirn,  G.  C.  B.,  in  the  naval  uniform  of  a  rear 
admiral,  in  cavalry  Hessian  boots  and  spurs,  the  latter  in  virtue 
of  the  honorary  ottice  of  major-general  of  marines,  which  he 
held  at  the  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  "horse  marine  *'  joke  was 
anticipated  in  France,  which  never  had  any  organised  corps  of 
marines  on  shipboard.  Moli^re's  '^Les  Pr^enses  Ridicules'' 
was  acted  in  1659.  In  scene  12  the  Vicomte  de  Jodelet  ex- 
plains to  Mademoiselle  Madelon  and  Mademoiselle  Cathos  that 
he  and  the  Marquis  de  Mascarille  are  old  friends. 

"Our  acquaintance  began  in  the  army,"  he  says,  "and  the 
first  time  that  we  saw  each  other  he  was  commanding  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  on  the  galleyti  of  Malta." 

"True  enough,"  responds  the  mar<jui!i,  entering  into  the 
full  spirit  of  the  joke,  "  nevertheless,  you  were  in  the  service 
ahead  of  me,  and  I  remember  that  I  was  still  only  a  petty  officer 
when  you  commanded  two  thousand  horse/' 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  chief  instrument  of  Jodeleifs 
horse  marines  must  have  been  "la  trompette  marine,"  whidi 
is  also  mentioned  by  Molidre,  in  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhonune. 
"There  was  a  musical  instrument  of  that  name  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  sort  of  large  violoncello  with  one  string,  which 
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Gasc,  in  his  French  dictionary,  explains  as  "  an  obsolete  one- 
stringed  musical  instrument/'  and  again  as  a  term  of 
derision/* 

After  all,  is  it  possible  that  horse  marine  refers  to  the 
hnrmt  or  kawse,  as  aailors  generally  mispronounce  it  ? 

**  Marines  to  the  hawse,  bluejacloets  aloft  I  *'  would  not  sonnd 
strange  to  the  nautical  ear.  It  is  suggested  that  when  marines 
first  manned  the  hawse  it  would  not  entail  any  great  energy  of 
wit  to  play  npon  the  word  and  give  these  fine  fellows  a  name 
which  seemf?  to  puzzle  the  learned  in  these  days.  Others  recall 
the  sea  liorse,  and  the  horse-fish  or  hippocampus,  that  odd  little 
fish  with  a  head  like  that  of  a  horse.  Then  there  are  the  horse 
marines,  or  marine  horse,  the  fabulous  animals  constituting 
Neptune's  team. 

Horticultural  Societies.  The  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
of  England  claims  to  he  the  oldest  association  of  this  sort,  and 
can  justify  its  claim.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
England  was  not  the  pioneer  in  gardening.  The  science  was 
already  well  ad?anced  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  parts 
of  Germany  when  it  was  recofniis^ed  by  only  a  few  Englishmen 
who  had  gained  all  their  knowledge  on  the  Continent.  Simon 
Hartlib,  in  his  Discours  of  Iltishandrie  used  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders  (1650),  declares  that  old  men  in  Surrey  still  recol- 
lected the  advent  of  the  first  "  gardeners  "  there,  and  the  in- 
tense prejudice  awakened  among  the  land-ownefs  who  beliered 
that  spade-work  injured  the  soil.  Speaking  of  the  cultivation 
of  T^^etables^  he  complains  that  it  was  still  hardly  known  in 
the  north  and  west,  ^  where  a  little  of  it  might  have  saved  the 
lives  of  many  poor  people  who  starvefl  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  English,"  he  continues,  "imported  even  plants  that  grow 
wild  in  the  hedge-rows  because  they  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  gather  them. 

Evidently  there  is  some  exaggeration  here,  for  a  Company 
of  Gardeners  was  extant  in  Haruib's  time,  and  had  indeed  been 
chartered  so  far  back  as  1606  for  the  purpose  ofjmtting  a  stop 
to  frauds  practised  hy  gardeners  in  the  city.  Here  a  mystery 
confronts  us.  The  word  "  city "  was  then  used  only  in  its 
restricted  8011 80*  "What  sort  of  frauds  did  the  ingenuity  of 
English  gardeners  contrive  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century?"  asks  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle  (CornhUl  Magazine, 
June,  1909).  "Is  it  possible  that  the  term  included  green- 
grocers and  herbalists?** 

Hour-glass,  a  device  for  measuring  intervals  of  time,  con- 
sisting usually  of  two  pear-shaped  bulbs  of  glass  aminc[ed  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  figure  8.  The  origin  of  these  timepieces 
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goes  back  to  an  unknown  antiquity.  In  a  Greek  bass-relief  tt 
the  Mattel  Palace  in  Bome  representing  the  marriage  of 
Thetis  and  Pelensy  Morpheus  holds  an  hour-glass  in  his  hsnd. 
This  shows  at  least  that  such  implements  were  Imown  to  andeot 
Greece.  We  are  further  informed  that  the  Athenians  carrkd 
hour-glasses  much  as  the  modems  carry  watches.  They  appesr 
to  have  followed  in  the  direct  course  of  evolution  from  the 
clepsydra,  or  water-clock  (q,v.).  The  latter  had  obvious  de- 
fects. The  water  must  alwny«?  be  of  the  same  temperature  in 
order  to  flow  with  the  same  ifacility,  it  was  wasted  by  evapoia- 
tion,  it  must  be  supplied  at  regular  intervals.  Hence  the  search 
for  some  more  r('lial)le  agent  and  its  discovery  in  ordinary  sand. 

Sand,  when  verv  fine  and  dry,  flows  throu<xh  an  orifice  with 
regular  speed  whether  the  quantity  be  great  or  small,  whereas 
water  descends  more  swiftly  the  greater  the  weight  of  it  above 
the  orifice.  Moreover,  tlie  flow  of  sand  cannot  be  made  more 
rapid  by  any  amount  of  pressure.  A  piston  or  plunger  pressed 
down  forcibly  on  the  sand  in  the  tube  will  not  increase  or 
diminish  the  flow.  The  pressure  is  not  obliterated ;  it  doe>  some 
work,  but  that  work  is  exerted  against  the  sides  of  the  tube  and 
will  rupture  it  unless  it  be  made  of  strong  material.  This 
singular  property  of  sand  becomes  of  high  value  in  mining  and 
quarrying.  When  a  hole  is  bored  in  a  hard  rock,  partly  filled 
with  gun-powder,  and  exploded  by  means  of  a  fuse  or  an  electric 
wire,  the  products  of  combustion  are  blown  out  of  the  hole  and 
scarcely  any  useful  effect  is  produced  in  blasting  the  rock.  When 
a  plug  of  wood  is  driven  in  after  the  powder,  this  also  is  blown 
out,  and  the  blast  is  nearly  as  ineff^ve  as  before.  But  when 
the  charge  is  plugged  with  sand,  this  refuses  to  be  driven  out; 
the  force  of  the  explosion  expends  itself  laterally  and  the  rod^ 
is  riven  into  fragments. 

Hour-glssses  were  formerly  used  in  churches  to  regulate  the 
length  of  sermons.  This  was  especially  the  case  after  the  Re- 
formation, when  long  sermons  came  into  fashion.  Esrlier 
Catholic  divines  contented  themselves  with  a  homily  varying 
from  10  to  30  minutes  in  length;  but  their  successors  of  the 
protesting  bodies,  conceiving  it  their  duty  to  assert  and  main- 
tain theses  relating  to  doctrine  and  discipline,  made  their 
sermons  argumentative  and  sometimes  spun  on  the  argument  ! 
to  inordinate  length.  The  hour-glass  literally  corresponded  j 
with  its  name,  for  it  ran  for  an  hour  before  the  sand  had  all 
passed  through,  and  the  preacher  claimed  his  full  sixty  minutes.  ' 
Sometimes,  however,  he  was  provided  with  a  half-hour  glass  j 
for  a  thirty-minute-sermon. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Puritan 
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sermons  occasionally  reached  the  inordinate  length  of  two  hours, 
the  hour-glass  limit  came  to  be  applied.  Many  pulpits  were 
furnished  with  iron  stands  for  its  reception.  An  example  still 
exists  at  Compton  Bassett  Church,  Wilts,  with  a  fleur-de-lis 
handle  for  turning  the  glaaa  when  the  aand  haa  run  ont. 
Another,  at  Hurst  in  Berkshire,  haa  a  fanciful  wrought-iron 
frame,  with  foliages  of  oak  and  ivy  and  an  inacriptiony  ''Aa 
this  glass  runneth,  so  man's  life  passeth." 

Many  old  stories  relating  to  pulpit  hour-glasses  have  just 
a  dash  of  impish  humor.  One  preacher  had  cxiiausted  his  sand- 
glass, turned  it,  and  gone  through  three-fourths  of  another 
running;  the  congregation  had  nearly  all  retired;  and  the 
clerk,  tired  out,  audibly  asked  his  reverend  superior  to  lock  up 
the  church  and  put  the  kev  under  the  door  when  the  aermon 
was  done,  aa  himaelf  and  the  remaining  auditora  had  all  made 
up  their  niinds  to  leave. 

Hugh  Peters,  satirized  in  Hudibras,''  after  preaching  an 
hour,  turned  his  hour-glass  and  said,  "  1  know  you  are  good 
fellows ;  so  let's  have  another  glass."  Daniel  Burgess,  an 
elo(]uent  Nonconformist  divine  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  let  his  hour-glass  run  out  while  preaching  vehemently 
against  the  sin  of  drunkenness;  he  reversed  it,  and  exclaimed, 
Brethren,  I  have  aomewhat  more  to  say  on  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  drunkenneas,  so  let's  have  the  other  glasa,  and 
then  '* — ^which  was  a  regular  toper's  phrase.  A  rector  of  Biburj 
used  to  preach  two  hours  with  two  turns  of  the  glass;  after  the 

S'ving  out  of  the  text,  the  squire  of  the  parish  withdrew,  smoked 
B  pipe,  and  returned  to  the  blessing. 
Pretty  and  graceful  lines  have  often  been  suggested  by  these 
time-measures.    In  the  excellent  song. 

Five  times  by  the  taper's  light 

The  hour-glass  we  have  turn'd  to-night, 

WP  are  left  to  guess  as  we  like  at  the  actual  lionr  in  tho  evening 
to  which  the  watchers  had  arrived;  probably  five  hours  after 
sunset  or  dusk.  One  poet  liuds  a  moral  exemplar  in  the  hour- 
glass: 

Steady  as  truth,  on  either  end 
It*  .hourly  tuk  perfomiiqg  welL 

Sidney  spoke  of  **  Next  morning — ^known  to  he  morning  better 
by  the  hour-glasa  than  by  the  day's  clearness."  Under  an  hour- 
glasB  in  a  grotto  near  the  water,  these  lines  were  written : 

This  babhlin^  strenm  not  unillttruetiye  floWB, 

Nor  idly  l<iitiT.s  to  its  dentined  main; 
Each  llower  it  feeds,  that  on  its  marj^in  grows, 

Now  bids  thee  blush  whoM  days  ars  spent  in  vain. 

• 
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Kor  void  of  moiml,  though  unheeded  glidce 
Time'e  current  stealing  on  with  silent  hute; 

For  lo!  each  falling  sand  his  folly  chides 
Who  lets  one  precious  moment  run  to  waste. 

Bloomfield's  lines,  ^  The  Widow  to  her  Hour-glass/*  typify  the 
triekliDg  of  the  sand  very  cleverly : 

I've  often  watched  thy  streamy  sand 

And  seen  the  growing  mountain  rise. 
And  often  fmxod  life's  hopes  to  stand 

Ob  props  as  weak  in  wisdom's  cyesy 

Its  conic  crown 
Still  sliding  down, 
Again  heap'd  up,  then  down  again, 
The  sand  above  more  hollow  grew, 
Like  days  and  years  still  filtering  throogh 
And  mingling  joy  and  pain. 

After  what  wc  have  said  toiu  liing  tlie  hour-glass,  little  need 
be  added  concerning  other  varieties  in  which  the  sand  runs 
thiovgh  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time.  The  egg-glass,  egg- 
boiler,  or  egg-timer  has  its  onfice  and  its  quota  of  sand  regulat^ 
to  a  flow  in  about  three  minutes;  and  any  other  number  of 
minutes  might  be  selected  to  fit  the  idiosyncrasies  of  any  par* 
ticular  egg  or  egg-eater.  The  half-minute  glass,  used  on  ship- 
board, assists  in  determining  the  Telocity  with  which  the  ship  is 
moving.  The  log-line  is  divided  by  knote,  at  intervals  equal  to  a 
hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  a  nautical  mile;  and  there  are 
a  hundred  and  twenty  half  minutes  in  an  hour.  When  the  line 
is  thrown  overboard,  the  mariner  counts  how  many  of  the  knots 
pass  through  his  hand  while  the  sand  of  the  half-minute  gla^ss 
is  running ;  and  in  thb  way  so  many  knots  an  honr  denote  the 
ship's  speed  in  miles. 


Ice-cream.  To  ^ Dolly''  Madison,  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States^  is  sometimes  given  the  credit  for  inventing 
ice-cream.  It  is  further  asserted  that  it  was  another  woman, 
Nancy  Johnson,  wife  of  a  young  naval  officer,  who  invented  the 
ice-cream  freezer.  Truth,  however,  must  not  be  sacrificed  to 
gallantry.  Ice-cream  was  introduced  to  the  English  aristocracy 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century  by  a  London  confectioner  named 
Gunton,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  its  inventor.  It  is 
quite  possible,  of  course,  that  among  the  many  mistresses  of 
the  White  House  Dolly  Madison  may  have  been  the  first  to 
serve  ice-cream  at  the  presidential  receptions,  and  thus  have 
popularized  in  this  country  a  delicacy  that  had  been  known  for 
at  least  half  a  century  in  England. 

Lnpreaaioidat.  A  painter  (or  by  extension  a  writer)  who 
endeavors  to  express  the  general  impression  produced  by  a  scene 
or  object  without  elaboration  of  detail.  The  first  example  of  its 
nse  in  England  detected  by  the  "New  English  Dictionary'*  is 
in  the  London  Evening  Standard  of  February  1,  1831:  "To 
create  this  misty  sentiment  is  the  aim  of  the  modem 
impresaionisf 

Degas,  Manet,  Claude  Monet,  and  other  artists  were  refused 
admission  by  the  Salon  on  account  of  their  disregard  and  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  established  art  canons  of  the  day. 
Napoleon  III  invited  them  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon  des  Refuses. 
One  of  the  paintings  by  Claude  Monet  was  entitled  "  line 
Impression."  This  name  was  applied  to  the  entire  collection. 
An  alternative  origin  makes  the  term  arise  from  a  phrase  in  the 
Preface  to  Manet's  catalogue  of  his  pictures  exhibited  in  1867 
during  the  Exposition  ITniverselle,  from  which  he  was  excluded. 

It  is  the  effect,^  he  wrote,    of  sincerity  to  give  to  a  painter's  - 
works  a  character  that  makes  them  resemble  a  protest,  whereas 
the  painter  has  only  thought  of  rendering  his  impression.'' 

Inchcape  or  Bell  Rock,  a  dangerous  reef  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  where  so  many  ships  were  lost  thnt  the  Abbot  of  Aber- 
brothok  ca\ised  a  float  to  be  fixed  upon  the  rock,  with  a  large 
bell  attached  to  it,  so  arranged  that  the  swinging  motion  of 
the  waves  should  cause  it  continuously  to  toll,  and  most  loudly 
in  rough  weather.  Soutbe/s  ballad,  "Sir  Balph  the  Bover,'* 
is  founded  on  this  story.  Later  shipwrecks,  amongst  otters 
that  of  the  Twrk,  seventy-four  guns,  which  was  lost  with  all  her 
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crew,  prompted  the  setting  up  of  a  beacou  here.  In  1806  Parlia- 
ment approved  of  a  bill  for  a  light-house.  In  August,  1807,  Bob- 
ert  SteveiuKui  landed  here  with  a  band  of  men.  Work  was  begun 
by  preparing  the  aock  for  the  erection  of  a  temporaiy  pyramid, 
on  which  a  barrack  house  was  to  be  placed  for  the  reception  of 
the  workmen.  Aa  the  rock  was  dry  for  only  a  few  hours  at 
spring-tides,  the  men  had  to  retreat  to  a  vessel  moored  off  it, 
while  these  operations  were  being  carried  on.  After  many 
accidents  and  the  narrow  escape  of  tlie  engineer  with  thirty-one 
workmen  from  being  overwhelmed  by  a  rising  tide  when  the 
attending  vessel  had  broken  adrift,  the  liglit-house  was  com- 
pleted in  1810. 

<'The  Bell  Bock  tower  is  100  feet  in  height,  42  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  baae,  and  15  at  the  top.  The  door  is  30  feet 
from  the  base,  and  the  ascent  is  by  a  massive  bronze  ladder. 
The  light  is  a  revoIving'Ted  and  white  light;  and  is  produced 
by  the  revolution  of  a  frame  containing  16  argand  lamps,  placed 
in  the  foci  of  paraholoidal  mirrors,  arranged  on  a  quadrangular 
frame,  whose  alternate  faces  have  shades  of  red  glass  placed 
before  the  reflectors,  so  that  a  red  and  white  light  is  shown 
successively.  The  machinery  which  causes  the  revolution  of 
the  frame  containing  the  lamps  is  also  applied  to  -  tolling  two 
laige  bdls,  in  order  to  give  warning  to  the  mariner  of  hia 
approach  to  the  rock  in  foggy  weather.*'— JSTouM^koIi  Words, 

•  1855. 

Index  Expurgatorius.  There  is  a  story  that  a  certain 
Protestant  author  announced  to  a  dignitary  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Rome  that  he  was  at  work  on  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
great  books  of  the  world.  "  A  work  of  suj)ererogntion,"  ex- 
claimed his  Eminence ;  "  we  already  have  such  a  book  in  Rome 
and  we  call  it  the  Indix  Expurgatorius/'  The  story  is  probably 
tiie  invention  of  some  heretical  enemy.  It  is  a  yerifiable  fact, 
however,  that  no  less  learned  and  distinguished  a  Eoman 
scholar  than  Lord  Acton  spoke  quite  as  lightly  of  the  Index. 
You  have  only  to  turn  to  the  article  with  which  he  closed  hia 
Home  and  Foreign  Review,  after  it  had  been  indirectly  cen- 
sured in  a  Brief  of  Pius  TX,  to  find  him  asserting  that  "  one 
of  the  great  instruments  for  jneventing  historical  scrutiny  has 
long  been  the  Index  of  prohibited  books,  which  was  accordingly 
directed,  not  against  falsehood  only,  but  particularly  against  cer* 
tain  departments  of  truth.'*  Lord  Acton  adds  that  it  had  been 
used  "to  keep  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  the 
fiiithfnl,  and  to  give  currencv  to  a  fabulous  and  fictitious  picture 
of  the  progress  and  action  of  the  Church  ; "  but  that  this  scheme 
could  only  have  succeeded,  even  partially  and  for  a  time^  in  an 
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a^^c  when  every  party  virtually  had  its  own  prohibitive  Index  to 
brand  inconvenient  truths,  and  none  cared  for  knowledge  which 
could  nut  be  made  available  for  argument. 

There  have  been  four  principal  editions  ot  the  Roman  Index, 
the  first  of  which  was  issued  under  Paul  IV  in  1559 ;  the  second, 
often  called  the  **  Tridcntine  Index,''  becauae  prepared  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  at  the  Ck>iincil  of  Trent,  was  published  under 
Pius  y  in  1564;  the  third  was  prepared  and  printed  in  1590> 
nnder  direction  of  Sixtus  Y,  but  never  formally  published, 
owing  to  his  death  in  that  year,  and  its  suppression  by  his  suc- 
cessors; the  fourth,  based  largely  on  that  of  Sixtus,  was  pub- 
lished in  1596  by  Clement  VIII.  Of  this  last  tliere  have  been 
some  forty  editions  since,  with  occasional  changes,  the  principal 
of  which  are  those  of  Alexander  VII  in  1664,  and  Benedict  XIV 
in  1768.  But  in  the  fewyears  preceding  the  issue  of  the  first 
Boman  Index  by  Paul  Iv  several  local  catalogues^  of  pro- 
hibited books  had  been  put  forth,  as  e,g,,  by  the  Sorbonne,  by 
the  University  of  Louvain,  at  Venice,  at  Milan,  and  in  England 
under  Henry  VIII.  It  may  be  observed  that  by  the  second  rule 
of  the  Eoman  Index  all  writings  by  heretical  (i.f.,  Protestant) 
authors  on  religious  subjects  are  ipso  facto  forbidden;  but  many 
Protestant  works  not  y)rofessedly  on  religious  subjects  and  many 
works  by  Roman  Catholic  authors  have  from  time  to  time  been 
placed  on  the  Index. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  during  the  sixteenth 
century  the  main  object  of  the  Index  was  to  combat  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation,  and  in  the  subsequent  period,  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  edition  of  Benedict  XIV,  to  suppress  heterodox 
or  suspected  teaching  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  The 
earlier  editions  include  most  of  the  books  censured  during  the 
middle  ages  before  the  invention  of  printing  had  prompted  the 
establishment  of  any  regular  Index.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  method  of  suppressing  views  held  to  be  dangerous  is 
not  only  not  of  papal  but  not  even  of  Ghristtaa  origm.  IMo« 
detian  made  it  a  special  object  to  bum  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  Julian  sought  to  attain  the  same  end  by  withholding  from 
Christians  the  means  of  instruction  which  might  enable  them  to 
pn^gate  their  belief.  The  early  councils  of  the  Church  con- 
demned hererodox  books,  after  which  the  emperor  destroyed 
them.  Pope  Leo  I  himself  burnt  heretical  books,  but  it  is 
curious  that  the  first  instance  of  a  general  council  ordering 
books  to  be  burnt  is  that  of  the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  681,  which  ordered  the  Monothelite  Letters  of  Pope  Honoriua 
to  be  burnt 

Jt  is  true  also  that  in  1542. a  bull  of  PauI  III  oiganiasd  -llie 
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Roman  Inquisition,  as  a  tribunal  independent  of  the  bishops  for 
the  suppression  of  heresy  and  heretical  literature,  which  was 
Tigorously  enforced  by  himself  and  his  successors.  But  the  first 
Italian  list  of  prohibited  books  which  can  be  called  an  Index 
was  issued  in  1545  by  the  Soiate  of  Lucca,  nnder  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Inquisition.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  yean  later 
that  Paul  IV  published  in  1559,  during  the  second  suspension 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  first  papal  Index, 
in  a  bull  which  opens  with  the  startling  announcement  that 
**  many  of  the  regular  clerg}',  who  thought  they  could  combat 
the  Lutheran  and  other  herctict*  of  the  day  by  studying  their 
works^  have  so  devoted  themselves  to  this  study  as  to  have 
fallen  themseWea  into  the  errors  of  the  heretics."  And  accord- 
ingly all  previous  permiaaions  to  read  their  worka  were  can- 
c^ed,  eioept  in  the  case  of  the  inquisitors  general  and  cardinala 
expressly  authorized  by  the  Pope. 

Meanwhile  "  heresy  "  had  retorted  in  kind.  The  Protestant 
censorship  of  the  sixteenth  century  chiefly  differs  from  the 
Roman  Index  in  this  respect,  that  from  the  want  of  any 
uniform  organization  it  could  not  formally  denounce  t)ic  pos- 
session or  perusal  of  forhiddon  l)ooks  as  a  mortal  sin,  or  visit  it 
with  excommunication.  But — through  the  instrumentality  of 
uniTersities,  theological  faeultiesy  condstoriesy  or  censors  espe- 
dally  appointed  for  the  purpose — the  civil  power  in  Qermany, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland  forbade  the  reading  of  unorthodox  and 
especially  of  "Romish"  books.  In  England  convocation  cen* 
sured  heretical  publications  and  the  Star  Chamber  suppressed 
them,  while  under  Elizabeth  no  printing-presses  were  allowed 
except  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  no  "  popish 
books  ^*  could  be  imported  from  the  Continent  without  the 
permission  of  the  Council. 

To  return  to  the  first  papal  Index.  It  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically and  adopts  a  threefold  daasification  (followed  in  all 
later  editions)  of  works  avowedly  heretical,  which  are  abso- 
lutely and  ip§o  facfo  forbidden;  works  shown  by  experience  to 
be  dangerous,  whether  for  their  heterodoxy  or  on  other  grounds, 
— as,  e.g.,  books  on  astrology  and  the  like ;  and,  lastly,  anonymous 
works,  mostly  by  heretics,  containing  mischievous  doctrines. 
This  Index,  as  being  the  first  of  the  kind  which  had  appeared, 
naturally  attracted  very  general  notice  throughout  Europe,  and 
in  many  quarters,  on  account  of  its  contents,  excited  great  sur- 
prise. It  was  remarked,  as  Spondanus  says^  that,  unlike  previous 
edicts  on  the  subject,  it  prolubited  works  not  dealing  with  re- 
ligious questions  at  all,  works  by  Catholic  writers,  and  works 
coDdenined,  simply  because  the  printer  himself  was  sq^mkM. 
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The  books  ordered  to  be  given  up  to  the  inquisitors  were  gen- 
erally burnt,  though  this  is  not  expressly  enjoined,  but  even  in 
Rome  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out  the  decree  in  all  its 
strictness. 

India,  Firtt  BngliihinOT  la*  In  the  Mancheiimr  Ouard' 
ton  for  January  20,  1910,  the  tiien  Homan  Catholic  Bishop  of 

Salford  claimed  that  Father  Thomas  Stephens,  an  English 
Jesuit  and  a  native  of  Wiltshire  who  landed  in  India  in  1579, 
was  the  first  English  resident  of  the  latter  country.  Father 
Stephens  was  a  friend  of  Richard  Campion  the  Jesuit,  who  was 
martyred  for  his  faith  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  convert  to 
Catholicism.  In  1575  he  was  received  as  a  novice  by  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  in  Rome,  and  four  years  later  was  sent  to  India  as  a 
mianonaiy.  He  dtied  and  waa  buried  there  probably  at  Gna  in 
1619.  An  aocompHshed  Scholar,  well  acquainted  with  the  Hin- 
doo language  and  literature,  he  wrote  a  poem  in  the  vernacnlar 
versifying  the  story  of  the  QoapelB.  See  Notes  and  Qwries, 
10,  ix.  208. 

Indian  Corn,  or  Maize.  A  gift  of  the  New  World  to  the 
Old, — probably  originated  in  Mexico.  Now  it  is  grown  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  average  annual  crop  is  about  four  billion 
bushels.  The  United  States  fnmiahea  about  two^hiida  of  that 
total. 

Bveiy  year  some  new  uae  ia  found  for  com.   In  the  old 

days  there  were  only  two  waya  to  dispoae  of  it — to  feed  it  to 
cattle,  and,  in  the  shape  of  cornmeal,  to  some  people.  The  meal 
had  to  be  used  for  local  consumption,  because  when  made»  as  it 
then  was,  from  the  whole  kernel,  it  soon  l>ecame  rancid. 

To-day  it  is  used  directly  for  food  in  the  form  of  corn-bread, 
hominy,  and  other  dishes.  Indirectly  it  is  the  food  for  the 
mtire  meat-eating  world.  But  it  has  a  thousand  uses  outside 
of  ita  food  Talue. 

From  the  germ,  which  is  separated  from  the  kernel  in  the 
milling  process,  the  oil  is  extracted  by  chemical  and  mechanical 
prooesaea  and  constitutes  a  product  which  ia  coming  into  uae 
in  the  manufacture  of  paint. 

The  vulcanized  oil  is  used  extensively  in  8urfacin<^  linoleum 
and  oilcloth  and  i;<  applied  to  a  number  of  otiier  purposes. 
After  the  oil  is  extracted  there  is  left  a  valuable  residuum 
known  as  com  oil  cake,  which  is  sold  here  and  abroad  and  is 
used  in  the  fattening  of  sheep  and  other  animals.  Nearly  fifty 
million  pounda  of  this  matenal  are  aninially  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  and  there  need  by  farmers,  who  find  it 
cheaper  than  materula  of  a  aunilar  natoie  which  th^  can 
grow  at  home* 
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A  corn  product  which  is  coming  into  extensive  use  is 
glucose,  made  from  starcli,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Con- 
fectioners use  large  quantities  of  glucose,  which  is  a  colorless, 
Bweetuli  nnip  mefm  as  food  when  properly  taken.  Nearly 
two  hundred  million  pounds  of  glncose  are  eent  ont  of  this 
country  each  year  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

From  corn-starch  also  comes  dextrin  of  several  kinds,  used 
extensively  in  the  making  of  glue,  paste,  and  mucilage.  When 
one  licks  a  postage-stamp  one  p^ets  a  taste  of  dextrin,  flavored 
often  with  some  harmless  preservative. 

One  other  use  of  corn  may  be  mentioned  as  in  all  prob- 
ability having  an  important  bearing  on  future  industrial  pur- 
suits. Denatured  alcohol  is  already  extensively  manufactured 
from  com,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Despite  the  advancing 
price  of  the  grain,  it  is  still  one  of  the  moat  economical  souroea 
of  a  product  which  under  different  legal  restrictions  from  those 
now  in  existence  mav  become  important  as  a  source  of  heat, 
light,  and  power  in  homes,  especially  farm-homes. 

Experiments  roiiductod  here  and  abroad  demonstrated  that 
bulkheads  constructed  of  corn-stalks  were  nearly  impervious  to 
water  when  a  shot  passed  through  them.  Some  of  the  largest 
ships  are  now  protected  with  a  belt  of  corn-pith  cellulose,  made 
largely  from  com  grown  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  same  material, 
or  modified  forms  of  it,  is  need  in  the  mannfactnre  of  high 
explosives,  such  as  gun-cotton  and  smokeless  powder. 

Pyroxylin  varnish,  another  material  made  from  cellulose, 
is  a  very  useful  product  manufactured  in  connection  with  the 
other  products  just  mentioned. 

From  time  to  time  the  attention  of  tlie  country  has  been 
directed  toward  the  vanishinfr  su])])ly  of  wood  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  or  paper  pulp.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  manufacture  paper  from  other  materials,  and  a  good 
many  years  ago,  samples  of  fine  paper  were  produced  from 
cornstalks.  The  processes  as  followed  were,  however,  not 
economical,  so  that  the  work  was  abandoned.  More  recently 
new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  through  improved 
methods  and  processes. 

Like  the  grain,  the  8talks  contain  a  number  of  products 
which  can  be  separated  under  proper  chemical,  physical,  and 
mechanical  processes.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  form 
of  low-grade  molasses  can  be  taken  from  corn-stalks  without  in 
any  way  detracting  from  their  value  for  the  manufacturo  of 
paper. 

Experimental  work  at  the  agricultural  colleges  and  stations 
having  shown  the  value  of  the  cob  as  a  etock  food,  large 
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quantities  of  ground  grain  and  cobs  are  used  for  feeding.  The 
cob  is  also  ground  and  mixed  with  various  highly  concen- 
trated feeds,  such  as  cottou-secd  meal,  and  sold  for  stock  food. 
Large  quantities  of  oobe  furthermore  are  utilised  in  certain 
parte  of  the  MisaiMippi  Valley  in  the  manufacture  of  corn-cob 
pipes. 

Indian  Sumnwr.  When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  in 
New  England,  they  naturally  knew  little  of  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  their  new  home.  With  October  came  the  first  flurries 
of  snow.  The  frost  nipped  the  woods  and  the  chill  of  the  air 
foretold  the  coming  of  winter.  "  We  will  now  have  winter/' 
it  is  further  related  that  one  of  the  band  remarked,  and  no 
doubt  the  worthy  Bradford,  Endicott,  and  Winthrop  nodded 
their  heads  in  approval.  Continuing,  history  tella  ua  that  the 
friendly  Indians  pointed  to  the  skies  and  to  the  west  and  told 
the  fathers  that  summer  would  come  again  before  the  winter. 
They  were  right.  In  the  last  days  of  October  it  grew  warm 
again.  The  air  was  filled  with  slanting  sunshine.  The  world 
Foomed  wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of  sleepy  warmth.  The 
fathers  looked  forward  and  remarked,  "  TiO,  the  Indians'  sum- 
mer." This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
term.  It  is  an  expression,  however,  that  is  applied  to  a  short 
season  of  pleasant  weather,  which  commonly  occurs  in  the 
latter  part  of  October  or  the  early  part  of  November. 

In^-rubber.  During  tiie  years  1830-1836  there  was  an 
India-rubber  mania  in  the  United  States  which  almost  equalled 
the  subsequent  gold  fever  and  the  petroleum  craze.  The  crude 
gum  was  imported  into  the  country;  companies  for  its  manu- 
facture into  shoes  were  organized.  But  their  product  was  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  The  shoes  that  wore  made  easily  enough  in 
winter  were  softened  and  destroyed  by  the  licat  of  summer. 
Charles  Goodyear  (1800-18G0)  had  iieen  for  a  period  a 
prosperous  merchant  in  Philadelphia.  But  the  panic  of  1834 
swept  him  into  bankruptcy.  Then  he  remembered  that  some 
years  previous  he  had  devised  an  improved  valve  for  a  crude 
India-rubber  life-preserver  which  he  had  purchased.  He  now 
sought  this  out  and  carried  it  to  the  New  York  oflRcc  of  the 
Roxbury  (Mass.)  Bubber  Company.  There  he  was  informed 
that,  while  the  device  ^vas  a  <?ood  one,  the  material  itself  was 
proving  itself  worthless.  Unless  some  new  method  of  treating 
India-rubber  could  be  found,  the  industry  was  threatened  with 
extinction.  On  this  hint  Cioodyear  determined  to  act.  His 
family  was  ever  in  want,  he  himself  was  frequently  in  prison 
for  debt ;  but  every  dollar  that  he  could  get  hold  of  was  spent 
in  his  investigations.  Luckily  the  raw  material  at  that  time 
cost  only  four  or  five  cents  a  pound. 
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During  the  winter  of  1835  he  tried  a  compound  of  India- 
rubber  and  alcohol,  which  he  made  into  a  pair  of  boots.  Sum- 
mer came  and  turned  his  boots  into  a  sticky,  foul-smelfing; 
semi-liquid  mass,  which  he  buried  hastily  in  his  garden.  The 
first  gleam  of  hope  came  a  little  later,  when  he  found  that, 
by  boiling  a  compound  of  India-rubber  and  magnesia  in  quick- 
lime and  water,  an  article  was  obtained  which  apparently 
answered  all  requirements,  lie  obtained  a  patent  and  for  a  brief 
period  seemed  to  be  on  the  road  to  wealth.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that  a  drop  of  .any  weak  acid — apple-juice,  for  example,  or 
vinegar  and  water--de8troyed  the  effects  of  the  lime  ana  made 
the  rubber  sticky.  In  1836  he  found  in  nitric  acid  a  curing 
process  superior  to  anything  yet  achieved.  A  partner  with 
capital  was  found,  and  a  store  on  Broadway  was  opened;  but 
the  panic  of  1837  swept  away  the  partner's  capital,  and  once 
more  Goodyear  found  himself  face  to  face  with  niin.  He 
persistently  refused  to  give  up  his  experiments.  His  friends 
decided  that  he  was  insane  and  even  talked  of  putting  him 
into  an  asylum.  One  of  them  thus  described  him  to  a  stranger: 

''If  YOU  see  a  man  wi&  an  India-rubber  coat  on,  India- 
rubber  shoes,  and  an  India-rubber  cap,  and  in  his  pocket  an 
India-rubber  purse  with  nothing  in  it,  you  will  know  that  it 
is  Goodyear." 

The  Koxbury  company  at  last  agreed  to  make  goods  accord- 
ing to  his  patent  specifications.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment ordered  150  mail-bagf5  of  the  new  material.  When  finished 
they  looked  nice  and  shiny.  A  few  weeks  of  heat  reduced 
them  to  a  slimy  mass. 

Not  till  1839  did  the  right  process  come  to  him,  almost 
by  accident.  He  had  been  treating  the  rubber  with  sulphur 
when  he  dropped  the  mixture  on  the  stove.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  heat  was  such  that  he  instantly  saw  the  right  method. 
All  he  needed  was  to  apply  a  certain  degree  of  heat  to  a 
mixture  of  rubber  and  sulphur,  and  ho  would  have  an  article 
that  warmtli  would  not  melt  and  cold  would  not  turn  into  a 
hard,  brittle  mass. 

There  was  plenty  of  barking  for  him  after  that,  and  eastern 
Msssachusetts  and  Hhode  Island  profited  by  the  invention  that 
cost  him  so  many  years  of  his  tune  and  so  much  suffering  to 
discover. 

Inn,  Tavern.  No  remains  of  any  pre-Eoman  tavern  exists 
in  England,  nor  any  reference  thereto  in  English  literature. 

Yet,  since  the  Romans  had  inns,  one  may  safely  conjecture 
that  tboy  established  them  during  their  stay  in  Britain  (a.d. 
43-296).    Some  antiquarians  surmise  that  official  posting 
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houses  were  dotted  along  the  main-road,  some  twenty  miles 
apart,  but  that  with  the  eomi]i|^  of  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons 
and  tile  dlaorder  ihej  brought  in  tiieir  train,  these  were  mddy 
swept  away,  and  England  was  innless  for  some  considerable 
time.  Doubtless  the  monasteries  took  their  place.  Any  trav- 
eller was  hospitably  reoeived  there.  If  he  could  pay,  so  mnch 
the  better;  if  not,  he  was  cheerily  welcomed  in  the  name  of 
charity.  As  the  centuries  sped  on,  travel  became  more  gen- 
eral, and  the  monasteries  had  to  subsidize  certain  houses  which 
became  inns,  many  with  chapels  of  their  own.  Here  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  the  local  shrines  returned  thanks  to  the  saint 
tinder  whose  tutelage  they  had  started. 

The  title  <xf  the  oldest  inn  now  extant  in  England  is 
claimed  for  ^The  Fonntain,**  in  Canterbury,  where  stayed 
the  wife  of  Earl  Godwin  when  she  went  to  meet  her  husband 
on  his  return  from  Denmark  in  1029.  This  is  a  respectable 
antiquity  indeed !  It  is  also  claimed  for  "  The  Fountain  *' 
that  Archbishop  I^n franc  stayed  there  during  the  rebuilding 
of  his  palace  in  1070.  The  story,  also,  goes  that  the  four 
knights  who  murdered  Thomas  k  Becket  made  the  house  their 
meeting-place.  It  has  its  place,  too,  in  later  history,  in  that 
it  was  a  scene  of  gayety  and  activity  in  the  September  of 
1899,  when  the  marriage  of  Edward  I  to  Margaret  of  France 
was  solemnized  at  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Next,  perhaps,  comes 
the  ''Ostrich/'  at  Colnbrook,  which,  as  it  now  stands,  claims 
an  existence  of  seven  hundred  years.  "  Tlie  George  and 
Bra^ron,'^  at  Speedhurst,  in  Kent,  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
the  third  Henry,  and  "The  Riiiininfj  Horses"  at  Leatherhead 
was  referred  to  revilingly  by  Shelton  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  highest  inn  in  England  is  "  The  Tan  Inn,"  perched 
at  the  summit  of  the  Pennines,  at  an  altitude  of  1727  feet. 
Then  comes  the  Derbyshire  ''Gat  and  Fiddle.''  There  used 
to  be  a  sign  on  ^The  Traveller's  Rest,"  at  the  summit  of 
the  exquisite  Kirkstone  Pass,  stating  that  it  was  "the  highest 
inhabited  house  in  England";  but  it  falls  short  of  "The  Tan 
Inn  "  by  250  feet.  However,  the  Traveller's  Rest,  though  it 
takes  only  fifth  place  in  height  among  English  inns  in  Cloud- 
land,  certainly  can  claim  to  be  the  best  known,  for  \pry  few 
folk,  he  they  pedestrians,  sleepy  hucksters,  cyclists,  or  motorists, 
ever  think  of  passing  a  spot  which  was  established  as  a  laud- 
mark  in  literature  by  the  poetry  of  the  Lake  School. 

The  sign  of  the  Saracen's  Head  seems  to  have  been  as 
common  in  tiie  streets  of  old  London  as  that  of  the  Bed  Lion 
or  the  King's  Arms  afterward  became.  Selden,  in  his  "Table 
Talk,"  gives  an  uncivil  reason  for  it;  he  says,  "When  our 
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countrymen  came  home  from  fighting  with  the  Saracens,  and 

were  beaten  by  them,  they  pictured  them  with  large,  big, 

terrible  faces  (as  you  still  see  the  si^n  of  the  Saracen's  Head 

is),  when,  in  truth,  they  were  like  other  men.    But  this  they 

did  to  save  their  own  credit."   The  number  of  Saracens'  H<eads 

gradually  diminished,  however,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 

citrhtoenth   centurv  onlv   two   hostelries   under  this  hideous 

significance  remained  worthy  of  notice,  both  of  them  being 

distinguished  for  the  ideal  representation  of  the  Saraceiiic 

countenance. 

At  the  Saraoeii*t  Head  Tom  poured  in  ale  and  wine. 
Until  his  face  did  represent  the  sign, 

says  Osborne,  in  1701;  and  an  obnoxious  sergeant  of  the 
compter  is  described  in  1G17,  in  Fenner*s  "Counter's  Com- 
monwealth,'* as  having  "  a  phisnomy  much  resembling  the 
Saracen's  Head  without  Newgate,  and  a  mouth  as  wide  vaulted 
as  that  without  Bishopsgate,"  perhaps  referring  to  another  sign 
of  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  a  corruption  of  Boulogne  Mouth 
or  Harbor,  which  liad  been  a  sign  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll, 
after  the  taking  of  Boulogne  in  1544. 

The  two  Saracens'  Heads  were  the  one  "  without  New- 
gate'' in  the  steep  ascent  of  what  has  since  been  called  Snow 
Hilly  and  the  other  between  Leadenhall  Street  and  A14gftteu 
Both  these  taverns  have  long  been  buried  beneath  London 
improvements,  iind  Snow  Hill  itself  has  almost  entirely  d»- 
appeared, 

London  once  boasted  two  Devil  Tavem9  as  well  as  two 
Saracens'  Heads.  One  of  them  was  famous  as  the  place  where 
Wanley  and  Neve  started  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  other 

was  still  more  famous  for  its  association  with  Ben  Jonson 
and  his  friends.  This,  the  original  Devil's  Tavern,  stood 
nearly  opposite  St.  Dunstan's  church.  The  sign  represented 
that  sainted  smith  tweaking  the  devil  by  the  nose^  the  appel- 
lation of  Devil "  being  a  vulgar  abbreviation  of  the  full 
title,  "  St.  Dunstan*s  and  the  Devil."  Next  to  the  Mermaid 
it  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Elizal)ethan  wits,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  maintaining  its  reputation  until  it  was  pulled 
down  in  1788  tn  uive  way  to  Child's  banking  house. 

Here  Ben  Jonson  held  his  celebrated  club  in  the  great 
room  known  as  the  Apollo.  For  the  meetings  of  this  club 
he  eom])osed  tlie  Leires  Convivales,  or  Convivial  Kules,  one  of 
which  commanded  that  no  insipid  verses  should  be  read  there 
"  Insipida  poeniatii  null  recitantur  *') ,  an  indirect  commenda- 
tion of  liis  own  luoiihrations  whieli  manifested  his  sturdy  faith 
in  himself.    According  to  one  account,  these  rules  were  "en- 
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graven  in  marble "  and  placed  over  the  chimney,  but  the 
Tatler  describes  them  as  in  gold  letters."  Either  the  original 
or  a  copy  of  ttum  was  preserved  in  the  banking  honae  (gold 
letters  upon  panelling),  together  with  the  bust  of  Apollo  which 
adorned  the  dnb-room. 

In  the  Devil  Ben  Jonaon'a  word  was  law.  Pope  allndea  to 
ibis  enpiemaey  in  the  lines 

A  Sooi  wfl]  agbt  for  Ghrirt's  Kirk  o'  tlie  Gren; 

And  each  tnie  Briton  Is  to  Bon  so  civil. 
Ue  awears  the  Muses  met  him  at  the  Devil. 

After  Jonson  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  place  was  ana- 
tained,  sometimes  but  indiflferently,  by  his  followers.  Killigrew 
laid  the  scene  of  the  "  Parson's  Wedding  "  there,  and  Shadwell 
in  his  "  Bury  Fair,"  1G8(),  says,  in  the  character  of  Old-wit, 
"  I  myself,  simple  as  1  stand  here,  was  a  wit  in  the  last  age. 
I  was  created  Ben  Jonson's  son  in  the  Apollo." 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  the  Apollo  seems  to  have 
become  a  sort  of  public  ball,  where  great  ladies  auctioned  off 
their  jewels  and  poet  lanreates  rehearBed  their  oonrt  codas. 
Sajs  an  epigram  of  the  period 

When  laureates  make  odes,  do  you  ask  of  what  sort? 

Do  y«m  ask  if  they're  good  or  are  erilT 
You  may  judpe — from  the  Devil  they  came  to  the  ooillt» 

And  go  from  tlie  court  to  the  Devil. 

One  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last  public  reading  which  took 
place  at  the  Devil  was  that  of  Kenrick,  who  delivered  his 
Shakespeare  lectures  there  in  1774;  and  probably  the  last 
literary  convivial  supper  held  in  the  old  place  wn>  on  the 
occasion  when  Dr.  Johnson  proposed  to  the  club  in  Ivy  Lane 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  first  literary  child 
there.  It  was  an  elegant  entertainment  for  the  celebration 
of  an  anthoress's  first  published  book,  for  the  doctor  had 
directed  that  a  magnificent  hot  apple-pie  should  make  a  part 
of  it,  and  this  he  stnck  with  hay  leaves,  because  "Mrs.  Lennox 
had  written  verses,  and  beside  that  he  had  prepared  a  crown 
of  laurel  with  which  to  encircle  her  brows  after  some  cere- 
monies of  his  own  invention,  intended  to  represent  an  invo- 
cation of  the  Muses.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  T>ennox  and  her 
husband,  and  about  eighteen  friends  and  members  of  the  club. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  writes  the  account  of  the  affair.  "The 
night  passed,  as  must  be  imagined,  in  pleasant  conversation  and 
harmless  mirth,  interminglra  at  different  periods  with  the 
refreahments  of  coffee  and  tea.  About  five  Johnson's  face 
shone  witii  imeiidian  splendor^  tboiigh  his- drink  hi^d  been  only 
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lemonade;  but  tlie  far  crroatcr  part  of  us  had  deserted  the  I 
colors  of  Bacchus,  and  wore  with  difficulty  rallied  to  partake  I 
of  a  second  refreshment  of  coffee,  which  was  scarcely  ended  1 
when  the  day  began  to  dawn.    This  phenomenon  began  to  , 
put  us  in  mind  of  our  reckoning;  but  the  waiters  were  all  so 
overcome  with  sleep  that  it  was  two  hours  before  we  could  get 
a  bill,  and  it  was  not  till  near  eight  that  the  creaking  of  the 
street  door  gave  the  signal  for  departure/*    It  is  a  pleasant  ' 
reminiscence  with  which  to  close  the  history  of  the  old  place 
• — a  pleasant  reminiscence,  and  perhaps  its  last,  for  in  1788 
it  was  obliterated  from  the  spot  where  it  had  been  so  long 
famous. 

Less  famous  perhaps,  but  more  notorious,  was  the  Rose 
Tavern  which  stood  in  Russell  Street,  Cogent  Garden,  next 
door  to  old  Drury  Lane,  and  was  demolished  in  1776  when 
Ganick  enlarged  the  theatre.  The  sign  of  the  Rose  was  en- 
doeed  in  an  oval  medallion  on  the  new  front 

So  long  as  it  existed  the  tavern  was  the  resort  not  onlj 
of  the  wits  and  of  the  players  connected  with  the  theatres,  but 
of  the  wild  roysterers  who  went  there  to  drink  and  sallied  forth 
to  commit  all  sorts  of  nocturnal  depredations.  These  titled 
bullies  and  distinguished  ruffians  organized  themselves  into 
companiea  bearing  different  names,  the  Mohocks  seeming  to 
be  the  more  general  title.  Sometimes  rival  societies  were 
formed,  such  as  the  Scowrers,  who  preferred  to  band  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  Mohocks.  These 
gentlemen  are  inimorfalized  by  Shadwell  in  his  play  of  "The 
Scowrers,"  and  the  Rose  Tavern  is  made  the  scene  of  tlieir 
exploits;  speaking  of  which  one  of  the  cliaracters  says:  "  Puh, 
this  is  nothing;  why  I  knew  the  Hectors  and  before  them  the 
Muns  and  the  Tityre  Tu's:  thev  were  brave  fellows  indeed. 

*  *   

In  those  days  a  man  could  not  go  from  the  Hose  Tavern  to 
the  Piazza  once  but  he  must  venture  his  life  twice." 
Gay,  in  his  "  Trivia/'  asks : 

Who  has  not  hwird  the  Scowrcr*8  midnight  fame? 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock's  namet 
Was  there  a  watehman  took  his  hourly  rounds 
Safe  from  thfllr  blows,  or  new-invented  wonndif 

I  pass  their  desperate  deeds  and  mischief  done. 
Where  from  Snow-hill  black  steepy  torrents  run; 
How  matrons,  hooped  within  the  hogshead's  womb. 
Are  tumbled  furious  thence;  the  rolling  tomb, 
O'er  the  stones  thundor'd,  lx>iind8  from  side  to  aidfl^ 
So  Regulus,  to  save  his  country,  died. 

The  mention  of  Gay  brings  ns  hack  to  the  Bow  and  to 
the  better  |^rt  of  the  SQciefy  that  met  in  its  rooms;  noi^ 
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hornmr,  without  a  glance  at  the  awful  tragedy  which  had  its 
rifle  theie  on  the  14th  of  November,  1712,  when  the  infamous 

Lord  Mohun  met  the  Duke  of  HamUton  and  the  terms  of  that 
bloody  duel  were  arranged  between  the  seconds.  Who  has 
forgotten  the  admirable  account  of  it  in  Tliarkoray's  "  Esmond," 
and  who  could  hope  to  add  anything;  to  that  pathetic  story? 
The  Rose  was  doubtless  a  comforta!)le  as  well  as  a  eelpbrated 
resort,  in  spite  of  its  evil  connections,  for  it  continued  to 
attract  the  wits  of  the  "  Augustan  '  period.  Swift,  in  his 
verses  on  his  own  death,  says — 

Suppose  me  dead,  and  then  Muppoae 
A  club  aMeinbI«d  at  the  Rose, 

Where,  from  diKcourHf  of  thiH  and  that, 
I  grow  tlie  Bubjuct  of  their  chat. 

It  is  significant  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  thirteenth 

century  manor  is  preserved  in  every  detail  of  the  modern  inn. 
The  hosteller  remains  as  the  ostler  who  now  confines  his  atten- 
tion to  four-footed  visitors;  the  chamberlain  has  changed  his 
sex  (though  only  since  the  days  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley) 
and  has  become  the  chambermaid.  In  most  old  manor-house 
provisions,  wine  and  aie  were  served  fromya  special  depart- 
ment close  to  the  porch  and  called  the  ''bower,'*  from  Norse 
hut,  meaning  ''buttery/'  Frequenters  of  a  modem  inn  resort 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  "bar."  Lastly  the  presiding 
genius  in  every  Iiotel  or  tavern,  no  matter  how  humble,  is 
invariably  referred  to  as  "  the  landlord.'*  The  very  word  "  inn," 
fike  the  French  "hotel/'  anciently  implied  the  town  residence 
of  a  nobleman.  The  Inns  of  Court  were  nearly  all  of  them 
houses  of  the  nobility  converted  for  the  purpose  of  lodging 
the  law  students  there. 

But  the  English  preferentially  know  their  inns  by  a  more 
democratic  name — a  name  which  carries  the  mind  hixk  many 
generations  before  there  were  any  manorial  lords,  to  the  tribal 
chief,  and  even  beyond  the  tribal  chief  to  the  common  dwelling 
of  our  Aryan  forefathers.  They  generally  refer  to  it  as  the 
public  house, — the  one  secular  place  of  resort  where  all  may 
forget  their  social  ditTerenees. 

Maskell  and  Gregory,  joint  authors  of  "Old  Country  Inns 
of  lingland"  (London,  1911),  assure  us  that  no  extant  English 
inn  MB  a  history  of  more  than  800  years  and  that  very  few 
hostelries  can  trace  their  independent  existence  to  a  period 
earlier  than  the  fourieenth  century.   They  have  their  friendly 

S'be,  of  course,  as  the  Fighting  Cocks  in  St  Albans,  said  to  be 
e  oldest  inhabited  house  in  England,  whose  sign-board  until 
a  few  years  ago  modestly  chronicled  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
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"Rebuilt  after  the  Flood."  They  speak  a  little  more  seriously 
about  the  "Fountain"  at  Canterbury,  which  was  commended  by 
the  German  ambassador  when  he  lodged  there  in  1299  ou  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  King  Edward  I.  But  evidently  they 
are  not  quite  sure  of  their  historical  footing  until  they  reach 
such  comparatively  modern  houses  as  the  Saracen's  Head  at 
Newark,  whose  title-deeds  refer  back  to  1341 ;  the  Seven  Stars 
of  Manchester,  proved  by  local  antiquaries  to  have  existed  before 
the  year  1356;  and  the  Crown  Inn  at  Rochester,  built  by  the 
same  Symond  Potin  who  in  1316  founded  St.  Catharine's  Hos- 
pital for  Poor  Pilgrims  in  the  same  town. 

International  Date  Line.  There  is  an  old  ptoUem  which 
may  be  restated  as  follows:  Suppose  a  man  oonld  keep  pace 
with  the  sun  above  him  and,  journeying  ever  westward,  could 
make  the  complete  tour  of  the  world  in  twentv-four  hours. 
He  starts,  we  will  say,  at  noon  on  Monday.  Oi  course  it  is 
Tuesday  noon  when  he  gets  back  to  his  starting-point  Now, 
all  along  his  journey  he  asks  the  civilised  people  he  meets 
what  time  it  is.  At  first  the  uniform  answer  will  be  Monday 
noon.''  But  somewhere  or  other  the  answer  must  begin  to 
be  ''Tuesday  noon."  Where  will  the  answer  shift  from  Mon- 
day noon"  to  "Tuesday  noon?" 

Obviously  there  must  be  some  place  on  the  earth's  surface, 
some  parallel  of  longitude,  which  is  generally  accepted  by 
civilized  races  as  conventionally  marking  the  beginning  of  the 
day.  And  in  fact  most  civilized  nations  have  accepted  the  line 
drawn  by  English  astronomers  at  exactly  their  antipodes,— 
viz.,  the  meridian  of  longitude  reckoned  either  east  or 

west  from  Greenwich  observatory.  There  is  a  grand  total  of 
3G0  degrees,  one-half  of  wliicli  equals  180.  That  meridian  is 
known,  therefore,  as  the  iiitiTnatiunal  date  line. 

Hut  the  line  is  not  drawn  with  absolute  accuracy.  Being 
arbitrary,  it  can,  of  course,  be  arbitrarily  changed  to  suit  the 
convenienee  of  the  inhabitants  in  its  neighborhood.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  less  confusing  to  have  the  line  occur  in  the  sea 
than  on  lan<l,  and  wherever  j»bssible  a  shift  from  earth  to 
water  has  been  made.  Navigators  can  grasp  the  matter  more 
easily  than  landsmen. 

Starting  from  the  North  Pole  then,  the  date  line  follows 
the  180th  meridian  until  it  approaches  the  Siberian  coast 
There  it  bends  to  the  east  and  passes  through  Bering  Strait, 
thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  between  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  Asia.  It  reaches  its  furthest  westerly  deflectioB 
(about  116  degrees  east  longitude)  just  below  the  PMlippine 
Idands.  Next  it  curves  back  to  the  180th  meridian  and  follows 
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it  to  the  equator.  Again,  it  bends  eastward,  passing  between 
numerous  groups  of  islands,  leaving  the  Samoan  group  on  the 
east  and  the  Tongas  on  the  irest  Sweeping  almost  to  the  165tii 
meridian,  it  then  curves  back  gradually  to  the  ISOth  and  follows 
it  to  the  South  Pole. 

It  is  on  reaching  this  line  that  ships  change  their  reckoning 
from  Monday  (we  will  say)  to  Tuesday  if  they  are  sailing 
eastward.  In  other  words  they  drop  one  day.  If  they  are 
sailing  westward,  however,  they  repeat  one  day. 

A  curious  discussion  in  the  En^^lish  Notes  and  Queries, 
Vllth  Series,  turns  upon  possible  legal  tangles  which  depend 
upon  relative  differ^ces  in  time.  T.  Adolphus  TroUope,  the 
novelist,  started  the  ball  rolling  by  citing  an  imaginary  case 
in  which  a  married  man  made  what  he  supposed  was  a 
bigamous  marriage  at  Naples  at  11  a.u.  Subsequently  it 
turned  out  that  his  wife  had  died  at  10.30  A.M.  Now,  at  10.30 
A.M.  T>)ndon  time,  it  was  11.23  a.m.  in  Naples,  and  Mr. 
Trollope  desired  to  know  whether  the  second  marriage  was 
lej^al  and  valid  or  bigamous  and  null.  The  general  consensus 
of  opinion  was  against  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  One  of 
the  correspondents  cited  what  he  stated  was  an  actual  case.  A 
certain  ship  or  its  cargo,  he  said,  was  insured  for  (say) 
1^10,000  up  to  12  P.V.  of  (say)  October  31,  1870.  From  that 
hour  reinsurance  was  effected  with  another  firm  of  under- 
writers for  double  the  original  amount.  The  ship  was  wrecked 
in  the  South  Pncifie  on  the  very  night  on  which  the  first 
insurance  expired,  and  the  second  came  in  force.  The  cargo 
was  lost,  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  othcers  and  a  few  of  the 
hands  escaped.  They  reported  that  the  ship  was  lost  at  twenty 
minutes  after  12,  Liverpool  time,  but  of  course  some  time 
before  12  at  the  place  where  the  wreck  occurred.  The  action, 
needless  to  state,  was  for  the  recoveiy  of  the  larger  sum. 

Jules  Verne,  in  ''Bound  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  has  a 
striking  situation  at  tlic  very  climax  of  the  story.  It  appears 
that  the  hero,  Phileas  Fogg,  has  lost  his  bet,  for  he  really 
reaches  England  after  circumnavigating  the  globe  on  the  eighty- 
first  day  after  starting,  accordinsr  to  the  reckonincr  kept  on 
board  ship.  In  other  words,  he  had  seen  the  sun  rise  eiiihtv- 
one  times,  though  each  day  was  a  little  less  than  twenty-four 

hours  long,  so  that  the  grand  total  of  81  X-|-was  equal  to 

the  grand  total  of  80  X  24  =  1920.  He  had  been  1920  hours 
on  his  journey  but  they  had  divided  themselves  up  into  81 
instead  of  80  days. 

This  is  a  confusing  subject^  and  many  efforts  have  been 
27 
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made  to  explain  away  what  is  in  fact  a  totally  unnecessary 
oonfusion. 

Owing  to  this  apparent  paradox,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
sailor  to  encounter  three  Thursdays  in  a  week.  Ezempla 
gratia:  Let  a  Yessd  sail  east  around  the  world  and  arrive 
Thursday  according  to  the  reckoning  aboard.  On  the  day 
following  let  the  crew  land  ;  they  will  find  it  Thursday  ashore. 
And  again  on  the  next  day  they  board  a  vessel  that  has  just 
arrived  from  a  cruise  around  the  world,  sailed  in  a  westerly 
direction;  they  M-ill  find  it  is  Thursday  aboard  that  ship. 

The  American  Notes  and  Queries  for  March  15,  1890,  gives 
the  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  a  traveller  on  his 
way  from  China  to  San  Francisco: 

We  ran  a  nortlu'ast<»rly  course  at  first,  going  as  high  as  47  degrees 
68  minutes  north,  in  which  latitude  we  crossed  the  180th  degree  of 
longitude  on  July  9,  and  consequently  had  two  Fridays  and  8  days  in 
the  week.  This  fairly  puzzlt-d  one  of  our  party,  who  came  down  to 
breakfast  in  a  bewildered  state  of  mind,  askins  whether  to-day  was 
yesterday  or  tomorrow,  and  deelarinfir  that  he  nad  eertainly  gone  to 
bed  on  Friday  night,  and  yet  had  ^'ot  up  again  on  Friday  morning! 
For  mv  part  I  must  sav  that  it  looked  very  strange  to  nee  in 
diary,  "  Friday,  9th  July,' No.  1,"  "  Do.  do..  No.  2." 

Inventiona.  Some  of  the  largest  forhmea  have  been  made 
from  very  simple  little  things  as  novelties.  It  is  said  the  toy, 
"Dancing  Jim  Crow,"  yielded  its  inventor  an  annual  income 
of  $75,000:  that  another  toy  bv  John  Giltin  enriched  him  to 
the  extent  of  $100,000  a  year  during  its  popularity;  that  Dr. 
Plimpton,  inventor  of  the  roller  skate,  made  $1,000,000  from 
his  patent;  that  the  man  who  first  placed  the  robber  tip  on 
lead  pencils  made  $100,000  a  year;  that  Harvey  Kennedy 
for  his  shoe  lace  made  $2,500,000;  that  the  ordinary 
nmbrella  benefited  six  people  as  much  as  $10,000,000;  that  the 
Howard  patent  for  boiling  sugar  in  vacuo  produced  millions; 
that  Sir  Josiah  ^Nfason,  inventor  of  steel  pons,  made  an  enormous 
fortune  which,  on  his  death,  he  left  to  English  charities;  that 
the  patentee  of  the  pen  for  shading  in  different  colors  made 
a  yearly  income  of  $200,000;  that  the  inventor  of  the  simple 
metallic  heel  plate  sold  143,000,000  plates  a  year  and  realized 
$1,500,000  as  royalty;  that  the  inventor  of  the  modem  baby 
carriage  (a  woman)  enriched  herself  to  the  extent  of  $50,000 
a  year;  that  a  woman  in  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  in- 
vented the  Marv  Anderson  curling  iron  and  derived  a  yearly 
royalty  of  $40,000. 

Inventions  Anticipated.  TT.  0.  Wells's  "  Anticipations," 
a  look  ahead  into  the  future,  attempts  to  predict  what  will 
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be  tiie  condition  of  posterity  in  the  way  of  moral,  mental,  and 
mechanical  progress :  "  But  what  is  the  use  of  vaticinations 
<if  thk  lort? **  some  Gradgrind  may  growl.  "They  have  never 
been  fulfilled  in  the  pitt;  why  should  we  expect  that  Mr.  Wells 

has  any  greater  gift  o£  piophecy  than  tutti  quanti." 

Gradgrind,  if  he  ventures  to  say  anything  of  this  sort,  will 
write  himself  down,  or  speak  himaelf  down^  a  worse— well — 
donkey  than  Dogberry. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  Ijow  many  of  Mr.  Wells's  predeces- 
sors have  hit  the  bull's  eye  of  fact  in  what  seemed  to  their 
contemporaries  like  speculative  shafts  aimed  at  the  air. 

And  yet,  after  all,  where  is  the  wonder? 

The  poet  is  essentially  a  prophet  He  is  the  preacher  of 
order  and  harmony.  Order  and  harmony  will  be  the  last 
results  of  human  effort.  What  we  call  the  ideal  is  not  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  past,  but  a  forecast  of  the  future.  The 
Golden  Age  lies  before  us,  not  behind. 

W^hen  we  speak  of  the  good  old  days  and  the  wisdom  of 
antiquity  we  are  usually  wrong,  unless  we  right  that  wrong 
by  forcing  the  meaning  awry  from  the  intent  of  the  speaker. 
The  old  days  will  be  good,  antiquity  will  be  wise — when  they 
arrive.  But  they  lie  before  us:  we  have  not  reached  them. 
The  world,  as  yet,  is  only  in  its  semi-savag^childhood,  only 
recently  has  it  emerged  from  the  helpless  stupidity  of  the 
embiyo.  When  it  is  older,  when  it  has  travelled  further  away 
from  the  chaotic  past,  it  will  be  wiser  and  better. 

Though  the  poet  has  a  habit  of  lauding  the  tempus  actum, 
he  is  really  lauding  not  the  actual  past,  but  (unbeknown  per- 
haps to  himself)  an  ideal  past,  wliich  may  represent  the  actu- 
ality of  the  future.  Posterity  will  read  a  new  interpretation 
into  his  verses,  suggested  by  the  light  of  what,  to  posterity, 
will  be  the  present 

All  this  may  seem  a  mere  play  of  fancy;  it  is  the  rigid 
truth. 

Great  men  of  the  imaginative  temperament  build  better 
than  they  know.  The  world  looks  back  and  sees  what  they 
were  striving  for,  what  they  were  aiming  at,  though  they  them- 
selves knew  it  not,  or  only  dimly  recognized  it.  And  this 
not  only  in  the  realm  of  imagination  and  morals,  but  also 
in  that  of  plain  hard  fact.  Some  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  modem  science,  some  of  its  most  pregnant  inventions,  have 
been  shadowed  by  poets  and  romancers  of  long  ago. 

They  themselves  did  not  fathom  their  own  meaning.  They 
could  not  have  interpreted  into  plain  prose  their  own  oracles. 
Bat  tba  metning  is  there;  the  oracle  is.  there.   We  of  this 
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older  and  wiser  day  can  compass  the  meaning,  can  explain  the 
oracle. 

The  law  of  gravitation  was  announced  by  Newton  in  the 
jear  1^5.  Had  it  not  been  loiween  hy  Shakespeare  in  1609? 
At  all  eventa,  in  "Troilns  and  Oreadda,"  he  put  theae  linea 
into  the  month  of  Cresaida: 

But  the  strong  htm  and  building  of  my  lore 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. 

Act       Se.  2. 

Twelve  years  earlier  he  had  made  Romeo  say: 

Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out. 

Ammo  antf  JmUei,  Aet  U,  8e.  1. 

Inasmuch  as  Romeo  is  thinking  of  his  attraction  toward  Juliet, 
this  looks  like  an  allusion  to  the  law  of  gravitation. 

A  more  mairellona  anticipation  la  contained  in  these  linea, 
which  seem  at  least  to  indicate  that  Shakeapeare  knew  (what 
was  not  known  even  to  botanista  nntil  two  oentnries  Uto) 
that  planta  have  sex: 

Palp  primroBPs 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  FtMBhin  in  his  ttrength,  a  malady 
mat  incident  to  males. 

The  Winter't  Tal9,  Act  IV,  Sc.  3. 

Sir  William  Harvey,  in  1628,  announced  his  discovery  of 
the  circulation  (q.v.)  of  the  blood,  and  the  all-important  part 
played  by  the  heart  in  this  function.  About  the  year  1603, 
Shakespeare  had  made  Brutus  say  to  Portia : 

You  are  my  true  and  honorable  wife, 
Aa  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  viait  my  tad  heart 

Shakeepeare's  great  contemporary,  Marlowe,  expreedy  an- 
ticipates the  Suez  Canal  in  the  second  part  of  Tamburliine 
the  Great/'  Act  V,  Sc.  8 : 

And  here,  not  far  from  Alexandria, 
Whereat  the  Tyrrhene  and  the  Red  Sea  mept. 
Being  distant  less  than  full  a  hundred  leaguea, 
I  meant  to  cut  a  channel  to  them  both. 
That  men  might  quickly,  sail  to  India. 

Another  contemporary,  Ben  Jonson,  anticipated  the  modern 
air-cuahion  (g.v.).  In  another  play  he  credits  the  Dutch  with 
an  Invention  that  foreshadows  the  Holland  sobmarine  boat: 

It  is  an  automa,  runs  tinder  water. 
With  a  snug  nose,  and  has  a  nimble  tail 
Made  like  an  auger»  with  whieH  tail  she'  wriolta 
Satwem  the  Qoata  of  a  ship,  aad'SiBka  it  iln^Oit. 
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In  France  Cyrano  du  B<;rgerac,  whom  Molito  himielf  plun- 
dered of  ideuy  manifeeted  modi  scientific  prescience.  The  air- 
ship in  which  the  hero  of  his  *'Yoy^  to  the  Moon''  (1650) 
made  hia  trips  to  that  sphere  was  a  pretty  close  foreshadowing 
fd  Montgolfier's  balloon,  and  elsewhere  in  the  same  book  he 
anticipates  the  phonograph  (f.v.)* 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  very  title  of  Chapter  XIII— ''Of 
fbe  Little  Animals  that  make  np  onr  lafe,  and  likewise  cause 
ofor  Diseases ''-—Cyrano  had  a  prescientific  foreknowledge  of 
bacilli  and  of  the  genn  theory  of  disease.   Chapter  XVI  is 
titnlarly  of  equal  luminosity,  **  Of  Miracles:  and  of  the  Curing 
by  the  Imagination."    Here  the  ^th  cure  is  anticipated  as 
well  as  the  real  explanation  of  its  success.   Cyrano  believes  that 
it  is  enough  ''for  the  recovery  of  one's  health,  eagerly  to  wish 
for  it,  and  to  imagine  himself  cured/'  and  he  puts  this  dilemma 
to  the  Lunarians  who  believed  that  the  cures  were  wrought 
by  a  miracle:  If  a  patient  pray  for  health,  he  must  either  die, 
continue  sick,  or  recover.    "  Had  he  died,  then  would  it  have 
been  said  kind  Heaven  hatli  put  an  end  to  his  Pains;  Xay, 
and  that  according  to  his  Prayers,  he  was  now  cured  of  all 
Diseaaee.  praised  be  the  Lord:  Had  liis  Sickness  continued, 
one  would  have  said,  he  wanted  Faith ;  but  because  he  is  cured, 
ifs  a  Miracle  forsooth.    Is  it  not  far  more  likely,  that  his 
Fmey,  being  excited  by  violent  Desires,  hath  done  its  Duty 
and  wrought  the  Cure?    For  grant  he  hath  escaped,  what 
then  ?  must  it  needs  be  a  Miracle  ?  " 

Both  Cyrano  and  Swift  write  ahout  storing  sun-heat  purged 
of  light,  or  sunlight  purged  of  heat  (Swift  evidently  with  his 
tongne  in  his  cheek),  and  these  dreams  or  jests  may  yet  be 
realized  in  soher  earnest  from  such  phosphorescent  substances 
as  uranium,  pollonium,  and  raffium.  Swift  also  makes  his 
Gulliver  watch  men  fn'ezing  air,  a  feat  that  was  accomplished 
in  the  Royal  Institution  T^ihrary  in  1894  and  now  is  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  science. 

Indeed  (Jiilliver's  powers  of  prediction  are  positively  un- 
canny. For  example:  In  1877  Professor  Hall,  of  the  National 
Obsorvatorv  at  Washington,  D.  C,  announced  his  disrovery 
that  Mars  had  two  moons  hitherto  unknown  to  astronomers. 
He  desrril>ed  them  as  t>eing  each  almiit  the  size  of  a  40-acre 
lot.  devolving  round  the  planet  like  two  pretty  little  golden 
shuttles,  one  of  these  presents  the  ])henomenon  of  travelling 
almost  three  times  as  fast  as  Mars  itself. 

Kow,  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  Swift  in  "Gulliver" 
(1726),  as  well  as  Voltaire  in  "  Micromegas,  "  allude  to  these 
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mooDS,  thus  by  a  full  century  anticipating  that  very  eciencg 
of  astronomy  against  which  their  sarcasms  were  levelled. 

Voltaire^s  allusion  is  very  brief.  Micromegas,  an  inhabitant 
of  Sirius,  is  represented  as  swinging  around  the  solar  system : 

"  He  travelled  about  ono  hundred  millions  of  leagues  after 
leaving  Jupiter.  Coasting  by  Mars,  he  saw  two  moons  circling 
about  t)io  planet,  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  observation 
of  astronomers  on  the  earth." 

Swift  is  more  circumstantial.  And  the  wonder  is  that  he 
is  so  nearly  correct  in  his  details.  Here  are  his  words  (he 
is  speaking  of  the  Laputans,  an  imaginary  race  of  pseudo- 
astronomers)  : 

"They  have  likewise  discovered  two  lesser  stars  or  satellites 
which  revolve  about  Mars,  whereof  the  innermost  is  distant 
from  the  planet  exactly  three  of  its  diameters,  and  the  outer- 
most five  of  its  diameters;  the  former  revolves  in  the  space  of 
ten  hours,  and  the  latter  in  twenty-one  and  a  half  hours.'' 

Now  mark.  Mars's  two  moons  do  in  fact  consist  of  an 
inner  and  an  outer  one.  The  diameter  of  Mars  is  a  little  over 
4000  miles.  Gulliyer  estimates  the  distance  of  the  inner  moon 
from  the  planet  at  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  latter,  whidi 
would  be  12,000  miles.  It  is  actually  10,000  miles.  Gulliver^s 
estimate  for  the  distance  of  the  outer  moon  is  20,000  miles. 
It  is  really  15,000  miles.  He  sets  down  the  time  of  revolution 
for  the  inner  moon  as  7^  hours;  for  the  outer  at  20iA.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  former  is  10  hours,  the  latter  30. 

Pretty  good  for  a  guess  at  moons  that  had  never  been  seen 
by  scientists. 

One  of  the  most  remarkably  explicit  prophecies  that  ever 
obtained  fulfilment  was  made  by  Erasmus  Darwin,  grandfather 
of  the  evolutionist,  in  the  following  lines  from  ''The  Loves 
of  the  Plants : 

* 

Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unoon(iuorod  steam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge  or  drive  the  rapid  car; 
Or  on  wide  waving  wings,  expanded,  bear 
The  Hying  chariot  through  the  field  of  air. 

The  steamboat .  the  automobile,  and  the  aeroplane  are  here 
predicted  as  coming'  wonders.  The  steamboat  arrived  in  1807, 
the  automoliile  in  1800,  the  aeroplane  in  1911.  Now  it  must 
he  home  in  mind  that  "The  Loves  of  the  Plants"  was  pub- 
li.^hed  in  ir8!). 

In  his  ninth  '' Bridgewater  Treatise"  Babbage  insisted  on 
the  permanence  of  all  spoken  words.  The  pulsations  of  the 
air,  he  says,  once  set  in  motion,  continue  in  ever  widening 
waves  to  the  very  end  of  the  universe: 
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"  Every  atom  improssefl  with  good  and  with  ill  retains  at 
once  the  motions  which  philosophers  and  sages  have  imparted 
to  it,  mixed  and  combined  in  ten  thousand  wa}'8  with  all 
that  is  worthless  and  baae.  The  atmosphere  we  breathe  is  the 
e^er-lmng  witness  of  the  sentiments  we  have  uttered  .  .  .  and 
(in  another  state  of  being)  the  offender  may  hear,  still  vibrat- 
ing in  his  ear,  the  very  words  uttered,  perhaps  thousands  of 
centuries  before,  which  at  once  caused  and  registered  his  own 
condemnation." 

This  was  a  novel  and  striking  idea  to  Babbage's  contem- 
poraries. Many  informed  him  that  it  almost  made  them  afraid 
to  speak,  from  the  dread  that  the  sounds  were  to  last  and 
perchance  oome  back  to  them  in  the  hereafter. 

Imagine,  therefore,  his  surprise  when  his  friend,  Heniy 
Beed,  of  Philadelphia,  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  theory 
had  been  anticipated,  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  centvry,  in 
the  works  of  no  less  a  man  than  Chaucer.  Here  is  a  passage 
in  the  latter's  "  House  of  Fame."  Note  the  extraordinary 
parnllelism  to  Bahhage.  Note  also  how  the  old  \)ovi  uses  a 
favorite  similitude  with  the  popularizer  of  science  to-day,  that 
of  sound-waves  compared  to  the  waves  of  water  set  in  motion 
by  a  stone  thrown  into  a  stream : 


Throw  in  a  wator  now  a  sUmv 
Well  wotst  then  it  will  make  anon 
A  little  ronnded  as  a  circle. 
Par  venture,  as  broad  iis  a  cor<*icle. 
And  right  anon  thou  shat  see  well 
That  circle  eame  another  wheel, 
And  that  the  third,  and  ao  forth,  brother,' 
Every  circle  causing  otlier, 
Much  broader  than  himaeifen  wau, — • 
Right  so  of  air,  my  live  brother, 
Ever  each  air  another  stirrcth 
More  and  more  and  speech  upbeareth 
Till  it  be  at  the  House  of  Fame. 


Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  one  of  the  most  astonish inglv  fecund 
of  men.  It  is  only  recently,  through  the  publication  of  mere 
selections  from  his  posthumous  manuscripts,  that  the  world 
has  heen  ahle  to  realiae  how  many  inventions  he  anticipated, 
and  how  many  truths,  divined  hy  him  hnt  not  revealed  to  the 
world,  had  to  be  subsequently  rt  discovered  by  others. 

One  volume,  the  so-called  Codice  Atlantico,  preserved  at 


Sound  is  naught  but  air  that's  broken 
And  every  speech  that  is  spoken, 
Whe'er  loud  or  low,  foul  or  fair, 
In  his  substance  is  but  air. 


Take  heed  now 
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Milan,  has  been  most  closely  studied.  From  it  we  see  that 
Leonardo  was  a  pioneer  both  in  method  and  in  actual  dia- 
coveiy.  He  founded  himself  on  observation  and  experiment 
He  divined  the  ciiculation  of  the  blood.    He  anticipated 

Copernicus  in  propounding  the  theory  of  the  earth's  move- 
ment; long  before  Kepler  and  Galileo  lie  demonstrated  that 
tho  fnint  lipbt  we  soo  on  a  new  moon  is  reflected  from  the 
earth.  He  declared  that  motion  was  the  cause  of  all  life." 
He  forestalled  Lamarck's  classification  of  vertul)rate  and  in- 
vertebrate. He  takes  his  place,  in  virtue  of  his  researches  into 
rocka  and  fossils,  with  the  masters  of  modern  science  who  have 
proclaimed  the  continuity  of  geological  causes.   In  botany,  in 

?bysic8,  in  mechanics,  he  made  discoveries  of  equal  originality, 
n  applyin|f  bis  scientific  knowledge*  he  forestalled  many  mod- 
em inventions.  He  had  g^limpses  even  of  the  telephone.  He 
is  entitled  to  a  distinguished  place  among  the  forerunners 
of  Watt.  He  was  the  first  inventor  of  .screw  propulsion.  He 
made  paddle-wheels.  He  attacked  the  problem  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. He  invented  swimming-belts.  He  anticipated  by  many 
years  the  invention  of  the  camera  obscura.  He  was  great 
alike  as  a  civil  and  a  military  engineer.  He  watered  the 
Lombard  plain  by  the  invention  of  sluices;  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recommend  the  use  of  mines  for  the  destruction  of  forts, 
and  he  anticipated  the  inventions  of  our  time  in  suggesting 
breech -loadinf^  guns  and  mitrailleuses. 

Jules  Yerno  invented  nothing  himself,  but  he  stimulated 
invention  in  others.  '*  When  I  was  ten  vears  old,"  savs  Simon 
Lake,  "I  read  Jules  Verne's  'Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under 
the  Sea.'"  When  Mr.  Lake  was  iforty  years  old  the  result 
of  this  reading  was  made  known  to  the  world  in  the  subiftarine 
boat  Argonaut 

The  phrase  **  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  "  is  a  mere 
commonplace'  to-day.  Two  ladies  did  better  than  Phileas 
Fogg  so  far  back  as  1890,— Nellie  Bly  "  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bisland.  A  tri|)  to  the  nionn  such  as  X'erne  conceived  has  not  yet 
bcLii  realized,  to  be  sure,  nor  all  the  features  of  his  story  "Five 
Weeks  in  a  Balloon;"  but  flying  has  reached  a  stage  considered 
equally  impossible  when  these  romances  were  written,  and  more 
romances  are  daily  being  constructed  revolving  on  aerial  aoeom* 
plishments  still  to  come. 

Two  books  of  comparatively  recent  date  have  contained 
a  large  number  of  prophecies  already  realized;  they  are 
Bnlwer-Lyt ton's  "The  Coming  Race"  and  Edward  Bellamy's 
"Looking  Backward."  The  former  prophesied  tho  household 
of  the  future  as  being  operated  entirely  by  mechanism  or 
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mechanical  appliauccs,  life  to  bo  practically  servantlcss ;  such 
present  domeetic  institutions  as  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  pneu- 
matic cbambemuiid,  the  firdeas  cooker,  the  varioua  electrical 
household  devices  such  as  washing-madiines,  irons,  refrigerators, 
oooking  utensils,  sewing-machines,  and  carpet-aweepera  are 
active  realizations.  Much  of  this  has  come  true. 

In  many  kitchens  work  is  done  almost  entirely  by  electrical 
power,  rooking-  is  carried  out  on  electric  heaters  and  in  electric 
ovens,  automatic  time  attachments  indicating  when  each  dieh 
is  ready.  Polishers,  cleaners,  and  dishwashers  are  driven  by 
small  motors.  In  household  laundries  washing-machines,  and 
vringing-machines,  each  driven  by  a  small  motor,  do  the  family 
wariiing  within  an  hour,  all  with  a  minimum  n^  of  servants. 

A  near  accomplishment  of  a  whimsical  ttaicj,  also  from 
Lytton's  book,  that  of  turning  on  the  music  from  a  universal 
supply  house,  is  the  tel-harmonium,  the  ingenious  device  for 
switching  on  music. 

In  "  Tjooking  Backward  "  Bellamy  describes  the  ideal  shop 
of  the  future — tliere  being  no  officious  clerks,  but  all  purchases 
being  made,  all  })ackage9  tied  up,  all  change  counted  and  values 
estimated  by  mechanical  aids.  Adding-machines  which  can 
work  faster  and  more  accurately  than  man  are  now  with  us. 
Weighing  and  counting  machines  bv  which  any  commodi^ 
can  be  counted  without  the  use  of  tabulated  figures  save,  it  la 
calculated,  from  40  to  90  per  cent  of  time  and  labor  over  all 
did  methods. 

In  a  later  book,    Equality,^'  Mr.  Bellamy  pursued  the  same 


TTitborto  we  have  been  confining  ourselves  to  modern 
literature.  To  realize  still  more  clearly  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  you  need  only  take  up  any  popular  work 
on  modern  inventions  and  bring  to  bear  upon  it  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  ancient  literature.  If,  aa  may  happen,  your 
reading  has  been  among  the  curiosities,  comers,  and  bywavs  of 
ancient  literature,  the  means  of  verifying  the  adage  will  be 
proportionately  abundant.  Thus  it  is  patent  to  a  tolerable 
number  of  well-informed  persons  that  a  sort  of  prediction  of 
the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass  and  of  the  continent 
of  America — if  not,  indirectly,  of  steam  navigation — ^is  to  be 
found  in  the  Medea  of  Seneca,  vv.  375,  etc.: — 


Vonient  annis  tecula  serls 
Quibus  Oceanus  vincula  rerum 
Laxet,  et  ingens  pateat  tellua, 
Tcfthysque  novM  detegat  orbcs. 
Km  sit  terriB  ultima  Thnle. 
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Iriih  'Giant  The  Buooess  of  the  Cardiff  Qiant  fraud  in  the 
United  States  prompted  a  similar  experiment  in  Great  Britain. 
There  it  was  less  successful,  and  the  ezhihit  in  the  case,  a  stone 
image  said  to  be  the  fossilized  remains  of  Fin  Macoul  (the 

Ksatest  of  all  Irish  giants)  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
ndon  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool. 
In  the  early  seventies  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  two  show- 
men,  named  Dyer  and  Kershaw,  exhibited  this  pretended  fossil 
in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  English  cities,  claiming 
for  it  that  it  had  been  dug  up  near  the  Giants'  Causewaj 
in  Ireland.  They  subsequently  went  to  law  over  the  owner- - 
ship  and  the  case  was  thrown  into  chancery,  the  railroad  com- 
pany being  enjoined  at  the  same  time  from  moving  the  "  giant.*^ 
Dyer  and  Kershaw  have  since  passed  away,  but  we  case  is  still 
in  chancery  and  the  "  giant "  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
railway,  with  cliarges  of  nearly  $1000  against  it  for  storage. 

The  giant is  a  figure  in  stone,  12  feet  2  inclies  long 
and  weighing  tliree  tons.  Some  years  ago  a  man  claiming  to 
know  the  history  of  the  "  giant "  said  that  the  figure  had  been 
carved  out  of  rock  at  Carrickfcrgus,  Ireland,  and  was  seiied 
on  by  the  showmen  as  a  means  of  making  money  by  exhibiting 
it  as  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Fin  Macoul.  Fin  keeps 
silent  and  the  true  storv  mav  never  be  known. 

Irish  Jaunting  Car.  The  first  jaunting  car  in  Ireland  was 
establislied  in  1815  bv  a  Milanese,  Carlo  Binnconi,  wlio  settled 
in  Dublin  and  drove  every  day  to  Calier  and  back,  charging 
two  pence  a  mile;  from  this  small  beginning,  in  1837  he  had 
established  sixty-seven  conveyances,  drawn  by  nine  hundred 
horses. 

The  extension  of  modem  manufacturing  towns  and  cities 
demanded  still  greater  conveniences,  which  were  supplied  at 
first  by  the  omnibus  lines,  which  up  to  1860  were  the  chief 
means  of  urban  and  interurban  transportation.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded the  street  railroad,  traversed  by  cars  drawn  by  one  or 
more  horses,  and  these  in  turn  became  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  tlie  demand  of  tlie  suburban  districts. 

The  cable  car,  drawn  by  underground  cable,  was  the  next 
innovation;  but  this,  about  1880  to  1890,  was  supplanted  by 
the  electric  trolley  lines;  and  these  again  were  supplemented 
in  many  cities  by  elevated  and  subway  lines,  in  which  the 
ears  were  propelled  by  electricity  supplied  by  a  third  rail. 
This  latter  device  has  already  been  applied  to  extended  Unes 
of  railroads,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  present  century 
will  witness  the  electrification  of  most  of  tlie  railroad  lines  in 
thickly  settled  countries. 
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Iron  Ships.  It  was  the  light  between  the  Merrimac  and 
the  MonUor,  March  9,  1862,  which  finally  convinced  the  world 
of  the  Buperiority  of  iron  for  the  oonstraction  of  the  man-of- 
war.  Thereafter  wooden  ships  were  doomed.  But  neither  tiie 
Southern  nor  the  Northern  iron-clad  was  an  absolute  pioneer. 
Iron  ships  had  been  known  to  the  merchant  marine  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  despite  their  repudiation  by  a  famous  naval 
constructor  of  the  early  1800's, — "Don't  talk  to  me  of  iron 
ships;  they  are  contrary  to  nature." 

The  first  iron  sliip  has  more  reputed  birthplaces  than  Homer. 
Both  the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey  claim  preeminence  in  this 
respect  But  there  Is  record  of  an  iron  boat,  intended  appar- 
ent dTfor  passenger  service,  which  was  built  and  launched  on  the 
river  Fo38  in  Yorkshire  in  1777.  We  know  that  by  1787  iron 
was  beginning  to  be  used  for  the  shell  plating  of  lighters  in 
the  canal  service.  In  1816  Sir  E.  J.  Robinson,  of  Edinburgh, 
designed  an  iron  vessel  wliich  was  not  launched  untiV  three 
years  later,  and  in  the  interim  (1818)  the  iron  lifrliter  Vxilcan 
appeared  on  the  Monkland  canal  near  Glasgow.  Owing  to 
this  accidental  priority,  the  Vulcan  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
first  iron  ship. 

The  first  large  screw  steamer  built  of  iron  was  the  Orwi 
Britam,  which  inadvertently  added  a  fresh  proof  of  the  value 
of  that  metal  in  ship-builaing  and  contributed  a  signal  refu- 
tation of  one  of  the  leading  arguments  against  it, — vis.,  that, 

if  an  iron  ship  grounded  and  was  exposed  to  bumping  on  a 
shorr.  the  bottom  would  bo  easily  perforated.  In  IBlfi  the 
Great  Briiain  ran  ashore  in  Dundnim  Bay,  Ireland,  and  settled 
on  two  detadicd  rocks.  Though  she  remained  aground  for  11 
months,  she  was  finally  got  of  and  repaired  and  afterward 
did  good  service. 

Iwory-cMving.  The  oldest  extant  art  (extant  still,  though 
sadly  decadent)  is  the  art  of  earring  ivory.  It  would  almcet 
seem  as  if  the  beauty  of  the  material  had  excited  tibe  faculty  of 
carving  it  into  beautiful  forms.  The  earliest  remains  in 
Western  Europe  yield  fragments  of  bone  incised  with  pictures 
by  some  prehistoric  Landseer.  The  graves  of  Egyptian  kings 
80  old  that  all  modern  chronology  has  to  be  rearranged  to 
include  them  contain  ornaments  of  ivory.  There  are  some 
in  the  British  Museum  dating  from  the  "  time  of  Moses," 
and  a  box  at  the  Louvre  bears  the  name  of  Hatasou,  a  queen 
of  Egypt  who  must  have  lived  many  centuries  earlier.  The 
P^^nmid  builders  were  ivory^carvers.  The  Nineritee  both  im« 
ported  carvings  from  Eg3rpt  and  made  them  for  themselvea. 
Six  centuries  before  Chx^  the  Cypeelida  sent  to  Olympia  an 
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offering  which  consiflted  of  a  coffer  of  cedar  inlaid  with  gold 
and  ivory.  The  crydelephantine  statues  of  the  time  of  Phidias 
have  been  made  fambns  foir  us  by  ancient  writers^  though  noth- 
ing of  them  has  come  down  to  us.  Though  such  sculptures  of 

the  Koman  time  before  Constantine  are  extremely  scarce,  they 
do  exist,  and  from  the  fourth  eentur)-  of  the  Christian  era  we 
have  a  complete  succesyion  of  works — a  fact  which  sets  ivor}'- 
carving  alone  among  the  arts.  The  consular  tablet  gave  way 
to  the  religious  triptych.  The  tri})tych  was  in  its  turn  sup- 
planted by  the  heathen  imagery  of  a  more  advanced  Christian 
age,  hut  until  our  own  day  the  art  has  survived.  It  is  per- 
haps, as  an  art,  at  a  lower  ebb  now  than  at  any  previous  period 
since  the  third  century,  but  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a  dis- 
position to  revive  it,  and  meanwhile  more  mechamcal  skill  in 
cutting  is  being  attained. 

Tt  is  a  puzzling  fact  that  no  elephant's  tusk  of  to-day  and 
no  tii^k  surviving  from  the  past  would  afford  pieces  large 
enougli  for  the  plaques  and  diptychs  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
leaves  of  one  diptych  at  Paris  measure  each  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  and  nearly  six  in  width,  while  a  smgle  tablet  in  the 
British  Museum  is  sixteen  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  'and  five 
inches  and  a  half  broad.  Yet  the  largest  of  the  tusks  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  is  only  sixteen  inches  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference, and  a  pair  exhibited  in  1851  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
two  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  It  has  been  con- 
jerturpd  that  the  ancient  carvers  were  able  to  bend  the  pieces 
of  ivory  or.  to  flatten  them,  but  all  efforts  made  in  modern 
times  to  recapture  the  secret  have  failed. 

The  largest  and  finest  example  of  carving  in  bone  is  the 
retable  of  Poissy  in  the  Louvre,  containing,  as  it  does,  about 
seventy  separate  plaques  and  being  no  less  than  seven  feet 
six  inches  in  width.  It  was  made  for  the  brother  of  Charles  V 
of  France,  and  a  smaller  example  of  the  same  kind  of  work 
is  in  the  H6tel  Cluny.  If  this  reredos  is  the  largest,  a  "  pietA  " 
at  the  British  Museum  is  the  smallest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful,  of  the  religious  ivories  remaining.  It  is  less  than 
three  inches  in  height,  and  consists  of  two  groups  so  arranged 
that  one,  representing  the  Agony  In  the  Garden,  is  formed 
without  distortion  on  the  back  of  the  other  and  more  important 
face. 
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Jacqueminot  Roie.  This  was  named  in  honor  of  Yisrount 
Jean  FranQois  Jacqueminot  (1787-1852),  an  illustrious  soldier 
under  the  first  Napoleon  who  especially  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery  at  Waterloo.  Tlie  Bourbons  put  him  on  half 
pay.  In  1827  he  was  eloctcd  a  deputy  from  his  native  town 
of  Nancy.  He  advocated  a  reform  of  the  royal  body-guard 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  Swiss  Guards.  With  Pajol  he  directed 
the  expedition  of  Bambonillet  whicJi  resulted  in  the  abdication 
and  flight  of  Charles  X.  The  Orleans  dynasty  whom  he  had 
assisted  to  the  vacant  throne  found  in  him  a  loyal  partisan, 
and  Louis  Philippe  rewarded  him  with  many  offices,  including 
the  command  of  the  National  Guards  in  Paris.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  showed  extra- 
ordinary indecision,  and  lost  his  command,  which  was  given 
first  to  Bugeaud  and  then  to  Lamoriciere,  whereupon  he  retired 
to  private  life. 

Jade.  An  inconspicuous  stone  which  to  a  superficial  glance 
aeema  little  superior  to  serpentine.  Jade  and  jadeite,  more- 
over, the  latter  a  cousin  to  the  first,  occur  in  pretty  large 
masses  in  those  countries  where  they  are  most  admired.  Out- 
side of  Asia  and  Oceanica  few.  if  any,  specimens  of  true  jade 
have  been  discovered.  Reported  tinds  in  America  and  Europe 
have  usually  turned  out  valueless.  Hardness  is  one  of  its 
characteristics.  It  will  scratch  glass  and  tjuartz.  But  diamonds 
and  other  stones  are  even  harder.  Toughness  is  its  pcx;uliar 
quality.  To  work  it  needs  patience  of  a  kind  that  is  scarce 
known  out  of  China.  Is  it  any  marvel  that  the  inhabitants 
of  China  have  carried  the  wwking  of  jade  to  its  highest 
development  and  inoculated  the  world  with  the  mild  maonesa 
of  jade  worship? 

The  world  was  early  prepared  for  that  worship.  A  pre- 
dilection for  jade  and  tough  minerals  akin  to  it  is  noted 
among  the  imperishable  articles  left  l)y  j)eoples  who  lived 
when  Europe  was  not  the  Europe  we  know.  Columbus  and 
his  successors  found  a  jade-like  stone  held  in  great  honor 
among  the  Indians  of  South  and  Central  America.  In  ancient 
European  tombs  of  the  period  of  the  smoothed-stone  imple- 
ments, axes  and  hatchets  of  jade  or  jadeite  point  to  a  venera- 
tion for  the  material  that  cannot  he  explained  on  the  theory 
of  its  beauty  alone,  or  on  that  of  its  toughness.  It  is  probable 
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that  its  color  attracted  men  at  first,  but  it  is  also  plain  that 
early  man  saw  in  jade  something  specially  good,  or  he  would 
not  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  find  and  to  eanre  it  Aa 
always  he  reasoned  by  analogy  from  the  mineral  to  something 
else. 

Jade  undoubtedly  shared  with  certain  other  minerals,  cer- 
tain roots,  certain  animals,  the  reverence  that  was  accorded 
to  night,  the  earth,  and  the  under  world.  It  belonged  to  the 
country  whither  the  sun  retires  at  dusk,  from  which  it  returns 
at  dawn.  The  jade  color  is  seen  in  the  sky  just  above  the  set 
sun  and  just  before  sunrise.  It  also  recalls  the  season  when 
shrubs  and  grass  renew  their  color  and  make  the  earth  green. 
It  holds  the  color  of  Yegetation  and  of  the  deqp  sea-water. 
These  are  its  cosmical  or  celestial  analogies.  Clonnected  in 
the  mind  of  primitive  men  with  spirits  that  may  be  good  or 
bad,  as  they  choose,  it  became  a  favorite  for  talismans  and 
aniiilots  such  as  are  found  in  the  old  graves  of  North  America, 
carved  of  shell  or  a  jadelike  mineral,  either  for  wearing  on 
the  breast  or  for  piercing  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  or  the 
lower  lip,  or  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  Amulets  of  Amazon  stone,  a 
kind  of  jade,  have  been  found  in  Egypt. 

But  jade  was  also  very  early  associated  witii  the  inner 
person.  Very  early,  in  China  at  any  rate,  the  idea  existed 
that  a  cup  made  of  jade  gave  health  to  him  who  drank  from 
it,  and,  imturally,  would  counteract  poison.  Indeed,  the  faintest 
drop  of  poison  was  supposed  to  cause  the  liquid  in  which  it 
lay  hidden  to  foam  up  when  brought  in  contact  with  jado. 
Emperors,  iirinees,  governors,  and  others  who  were  exposed  to 
the  underhand  attacks  of  rivals,  fathers  of  families  who  through 
their  own  cruelty  or  the  wickedness  of  otliers  were  in  danger  of 
the  poison  death,  would  of  course  give  high  prices  for  cups  of 
jade.  It  was  in  China  and  is  to-day  pre-eminently  the  lucky 
stone,  so  that  a  sceptre  carved  out  of  jade  is  one  of  the  gifts 
that  the  Emperor  of  China  is  apt  to  make  to  a  man  whom  he 
wishes  to  honor. 

Sword  handles  and  belt  clasps,  ear-rings  and  rings  for  the 
fingers,  bangles  for  the  wrists  and  ankles,  ornaments  for  the 
hair  of  women,  pipe-stems,  and  mouth-pieces,  screens  to  place 
before  the  paper  *so  that  spies  should  not  read,  paper-weights, 
figures  of  all  sorts,  knickknacks,  Iwttles  for  medicine,  plates, 
cups,  vases,  sceptres — ^the  list  of  objects  wrought  by  the  CSiinese 
in  this  tough  material  would  never  end.  To  honor  Jade  still 
more  the  preeious  stones  were  used  as  decorations  and  skilfully 
inlaid ;  rims  and  legs  of  gold  were  fitted  to  thin  cups  of  jade, 
which  ring  when  struck  like  a  piece  of  metal.  Sometimes  large 
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iiid  eUbonte  pieces  of  furniture  have  been  carved  from  a  einglu 
Uock  of  this  hard  materiaL  A  German  oollector,  Alfred 
Schwab  of  Biel,  haa  a  rack  for  hats  and  coats  made  from  a 
nngle  atone.  Tlie  sides  and  back  are  pierced  to  form  fantastic 
figvra,  tigerB,  rams,  and  other  animals;  eagle's  heads  jut 
forward  as        for  hats. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  a  material  so  much  sought  for 
uid  80  costly  would  not  long  remain  without  attempts  to 
imitate  it.  And  certainly  the  Chinese  have  gone  so  far  in 
the  fabrication  of  a  glass  exactly  like  jade— if  it  may  he  called 
glass — that  experts  are  often  at  fault  in  r^rd  to  small  pieces 
in  which  there  is  little  or  no  carving. 

But  all  this  does  not  explain  why  jade  has  held  its  own  so 
well  in  competition  with  other  stones  to  which  curative  or 
prophylactic  qualities  were  ascrihrd.  Tho  clue  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  America.  The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  received 
from  the  Indians  the  belief  that  the  green  Amazon  stone  resem- 
bling jade  was  good  for  the  kidneys,  but  for  that  matter  they 
might  have  found  the  same  idea  at  home.  The  word  "  jade 
is  from  the  Spanish  piedra  de  ijnda,  an  allusion  to  such 
curative  powers,  meaning  stone  of  the  stomach,  or  colic  stone. 
"  Sympathetic  magic  "  is  the  term  used  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer  in 
"The  Golden  Bough''  for  this  order  of  superstitious  analogies 
between  living  things  and  inanimate.  A  green  stone  was  hung 
against  the  stomach,  if  we  may  believe  Galen,  as  a  remedy  for 
cramps.  Thus,  when  the  stone  became  specialized  as  a  remedy 
for  troubles  of  the  bowels,  it  began  a  career  which  is  not 
ended  yet,  passing  from  article  of  medicine  to  fetich  and  lucky 
stone,  thence  to  preventive  poisoning,  then  to  articles  of  luxury, 
and  at  last  to  its  present  position  of  artistic  eminence,  where 
American  and  European  collectors  dispute  fine  pieces  Just  as 
tbey  do  canvases  of  Hembrant  and  figurines  from  Qreece  and 
Asia  Minor,  namely,  for  their  beauty  and  artistic  worth. 

Japanaae  in  America,  First  The  first  Japanese  who  came 
to  America  is  said  to  have  been  Manjiro  Nakahama,  a  boy 
of  14  years,  who  was  picked  np  by  an  American  sailing  vessel 
in  the  North  Pacific.  The  boy,  with  some  companions,  had 
sailed  out  for  deep-sea  fishing,  and  was  driven  from  home  by 
a  storm.  He  and  his  comrades  suffered  much,  until  they  landed 
on  a  desert  island.  The  boy's  companions  were  left  in  Hawaii, 
after  the  parfy  was  rescued  by  American  sailors,  but  Nakahama 
came  to  this  country,  and  was  sent  to  a  New  England  school. 
He  later  did  good  service  for  the  American  government,  by 
acting  as  interpreter  for  Commodore  Perry  in  the  negotiations 
with  Japan. 
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Jockeys,  Female.  In  England  matches  have  occasionally 
been  run  between  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  rider.  In  1907  a 
notable  episode  oecnrred  at  Epsom.  A  gentleman  of  local  note 
as  a  rider  and  the  wife  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  rode  a  mile 
raee  on  the  flat  for  £100  a  side.  The  lady  used  a  six-year  old 
gray  mare  16  hands  high.  The  gentleman's  liorse.  a  gray 
gelding,  14  hands  high,  had  already  won  in  Ireland  and  in 
Melton  Mowbray.  Moreover,  the  weights  were  slightly  in  his 
favor.  Henee  he  was  the  favorite  at  2  to  1.  To  the  general 
surprise,  the  gray  mare  took  the  lead  from  the  first,  made  all 
the  running,  and  won  easily  by  eight  lengths. 

The  most  famous,  however,  of  all  lady  riders  was  Mrs. 
Thornton,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  some  sensational  races 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  took 
place  August  25,  1804,  on  the  Xnavesmire  at  York.  It  was 
a  match  between  Captain  Thornton's  Zinganllo  and  Mr.  Fiuit^s 
Thornville  over  a  four-mile  course.  The  stain  was  £1000. 
Thirty  thousand  spectators  collected  and  the  Yorkshire  conatabn- 
lary  had  to  be  called  out  to  maintain  order  and  keep  the 
course  dear.  Mrs.  Thornton  appeared  at  tiie  starting-post 
in  a  sensational  costume.  Her  tight-fitting  dress  was  of  imita- 
tion leopard-skin.  Her  sleeves  and  her  cap  were  blue.  7*he 
betting,  6  to  4,  was  in  her  favor.  But,  though  she  led  for  the 
first  three  miles,  Mr.  Flint  pushed  to  the  front  and  won  easily. 
The  victory  was  unpopular  and  there  were  loud  cries  of  fraud. 
Presently  it  was  averred  that  Flint  had  used  every  device  known 
to  the  unscrupulous  jockey.  Captain  Thon^ton  refused  to  pay 
the  stakes.  Mr.  Flint  posted  him  as  a  defaulter,  and,  meeting 
him  next  vear  at  the  York  races,  struck  him  across  the  shoulders 
with  a  horsewhip.    He  was  arrested  and  fined  for  assault. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Thornton  hnd  determined  to  redeem  her 
defeat.  Her  next  match  was  with  Mr.  Bromhead  for  4  ho,<;s- 
heads  of  Biirfrundy,  with  2000  tjnineas  forfeit,  the  lady  ht^- 
self  staking  (>00  guineas.  ^Ir.  Ikomhead  failed  to  appear  and 
paid  the  forfeit,  the  lady  canterinf^  over  the  course  alone.  Her 
third  race  was  with  the  famous  Frank  Buckle  for  500  guineas 
a  side.  Buckle  s  mount  was  on  Mr.  Bromford's  Allegro,  the 
lady's  on  a  mare  named  Louisa.  Again  she  startled  the  crowd 
by  her  costume, — purple  cap  and  waistcoat,  long  nankeen  skirts, 
purple  shoes,  and  embroidered  stockinp:s.  Every  inch  of  the 
five  miles  was  hotly  contested,  and  the  race  was  in  doubt  up 
to  the  very  last  when  Mrs.  Thornton  just  managed  to  reach 
home  by  half  a  neck. 

The  village  of  Liberty,  New  York,  still  remembers  ttis 
exploits  of  Mrs.  Ada  Evans  Dean  in  1906.   She  had  entered 
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her  horse  AIoorLsh  Dance  for  a  couple  of  races  at  a  meeting 
there.  At  the  last  momeiit  her  jockey  wired  her  that  he  could 
not  take  the  mount.  She  jumped  into  a  train,  and,  arriving 
just  before  the  first  race,  she  with  some  difficulty  persuaded 

the  judges  to  let  her  ride  her  own  horse.  "  Amid  the  shouts 
of  the  gathered  thousands,"  we  are  told,  "she  raced  round  the 
track  in  the  van  of  ten  stalwart  rivals."  Fluslied  with  lior 
success,  she  ran  again,  this  time  in  tlio  last  race,  and  won 
again  by  the  skin  of  her  horse's  teetli.  N^ever  before,  she 
assured  the  gaping  rejTorters,  had  she  taken  part  in  a  horse- 
race. 

In  1908  a  Miss  Mary  Money,  who  claimed  to  have  won 
twenty-eight  races  and  fourteen  sUver  cups  in  various  American 

towns,  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
a  riding  license  from  the  French  Jockey  Club. 

Jolict.  On  April  22,  1895,  the  city  council  of  Joliet, 
111.,  passed  "  An  Ordinance  Declaring:  tlie  Proper  Prornincin- 
tion  of  the  Word  Joliet."  In  the  preamble  it  is  stated  that 
great  confusion  has  arisen  over  the  word,  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  citizens;  that  its  etymology  has  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated, and  that  its  only  correct  pronunciation  has  been 
determined  by  the  etymological  investigators  at  Joliet  Then 
we  have  the  first  section  of  the  ordinance: 

Section  1.  That  the  only  official,  correct,  and  proper  pnmunciation 
and  spelling  of  the  name  of  this  city  shall  be  Jo-li-et;  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  with  the  "  o  "  in  such  first  syllable  pronounced  in  its  long 
floundt  as  in  the  wordbi  "  so,"  "  no,"  and  "  foe,"  and  that  any  other  pro> 
nunciation  be  disowned  and  dlKcouraged  as  interfering  with  the  desired 
uniformity  in  reqteet  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  our 
city. 

The  second  section  of  the  ordinance  provides  that  the  school 
officers  of  the  place  must  enforce  such  rules  as  shall  secure 
the  prescribed  pronunciation  of  Joliet  at  school. 

EtTmologically  this  pronunciation  has  not  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  The  city  is  named  after  Louis  Jolliet,  a  seventeenth  century 
French  t^anadian  explorer  of  the  Mississippi.  "We  are  sure/' 
said  the  New  York  Sun  of  May  2,  18J)5.  "  that  M.  Jolliet  would 
never  have  known  his  own  name  if  it  had  heen  spoken  by  any 
one  in  the  way  in  which  the  council  of  the  city  of  Joliet  has 
prescribed  that  it  shall  be  spoken.  The  true  sound  and  the 
original  spelling  of  Jolliet's  name  have  both  been  lost  in  Joliet; 
and  the  people  there  might  as  well  stick  to  the  thing  they 
have  got  We  guess  they^ll  stick  to  it  anyhow.'' 

Junirfiig  Bean  and  Jumping  Cocoon.  Visitors  to  the 
Southwestern  States  and  Mexico  have  often  wntfhed  the  queer 
motions  of  ''jumping  beans/'  the  seed-vessels  of  a  plant,  each 
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of  which  contains  the  pupa  of  an  insect  whose  spasmodic  move- 
ments cause  the  bean  to  hop  and  roll  about. 

The  bean^  which  looks  much  like  a  kernel  of  cofTee  and  is 
about  the  same  size,  comes  from  the  States  of  Vera  Cniz, 
Sonora  and  Guerrero,  and  is  generally  secured  in  April.  With 
ordinary  care  the  worm  will  live  for  months.  The  bean  should 
be  kept  warm  and  not  be  handled  if  the  worm  is  to  show  its 
activity.  The  Mexicans  know  these  beans  as  "  brincones/'  which 
means  jumpers."  In  some  sections  they  are  used  in  game? 
of  chance,  such  as  placing  them  in  circles  and  seeing  which 
man's  bean  will  hop  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  ring  first. 
Sometimes  large  sums  are  staked  on  this  most  uncertain  result. 

In  the  shops  the  beans  can  be  had  for  a  few  cents,  some- 
times as  low  as  one  cent  and  sometimes  as  high  as  five  cent^, 
according  to  the  size  and  the  activity  manifested.  Great 
numbers  of  them  are  mailed  to  curiosity  collectors  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  may  not  infrequently  be  seen  in  shop  windows 
in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities. 

Even  more  remarkable  are  the  jumping  cocoons found 
in  Sonth  Africa.  The  cocoon  is  formed  by  the  mother  insect, 
and  is  veiy  hard.  The  pupa,  when  ready  to  emerge,  most  cot 
jts  way  out.  The  front  of  its  head  has  a  sharp,  cluseMike 
edge,  and  by  driving  this  against  the  inside  of  the  diell  it 
graidnally  makes  a  hole.  The  violent  motions  of  the  pupa  witiiin 
cause  the  cocoon  to  leap  so  that  one  has  been  seen  to  spring 
out  of  a  small  glass  tumbler. 

John  O'Groat,  or  Johnny  Groat,  the  reputed  builder  of 
John  O'Groat's  house,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  pointed  out 

at  Duncan's  Bay  TToad,  on  the  northernmost  point  of  the  main- 
land of  Scotland.  Tradition  is  not  entirely  agreed  as  to  the 
personality  of  John  O'Groat.  One  legend  states  that  he  wn<« 
a  poor  man,  who  used  to  ferry  passengers  over  to  the  island 
of  Stroma  for  a  groat.  But  the  most  popular  story  makes  him 
the  descendatit  of  a  Hollander,  De  Groot,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV,  settled  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  goes  on  to  tell  how 
John  and  his  seven  cousins  would  yearly  meet  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  their  ancestor,  and  have  a  yearly  quarrel  over  the 
question  of  precedence,  until  finally  John  invented  a  method  of 
settling  the  dithculty.  He  built  an  eight-sided  house  of  one 
room,  with  eight  windows  and  eight  doors,  and  an  octagon 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  so  that  all  might  enter  simul- 
taneously, each  at  his  own  door^  and  there  might  be  no  head 
of  the  table. 
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Kaiser-glocke»  or  Emperors  Bell,  which  was  hung  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Colo<?iio  in  the  year  1875,  is  the  fourth  largest 
bell  in  Europe,  being  outclassed  only  by  three  bells  at  Moscow 
(see  Bells,  Big).  All  the  other  bells  of  Cologne  Cathedral 
^ut  together  do  not  eqiul  this  moOBter.  Its  dimenaions  ue: 
12  Uet  in  height,  11  feet  in  diameter,  33  feet  in  circnmlerenise; 
its  vei^t  is  25  tons,  and  its  clapper  weighs  16  cwt.  The 
fomace  wherein  the  French  guns  of  which  the  bell  is  made 
were  cooked  consumod  ten  tons  of  coal,  and  burned  furiously 
for  twelve  hours,  melting  down  and  artistically  stowin^:^  no 
less  than  twenty-two  caj)tured  cannon,  some  of  which  were 
field-pieces  of  the  Louis  XIV  period,  taken  from  the  French 
Boyal  forces  during  their  campaign  in  the  Palatinate.  When 
the  fluid  metal  resulting  from  this  grand  brew  of  artillery  was 
^turned  on''  into  the  month  of  the  casting,  it  flowed  heelj 
and  incessantly  for  twenty-nine  minutes  ere  the  ''form"  was 
foil  to  the  brim,  and  took  three  weeks  to  cool. 

Kangaroo.  When  Captain  Cook  discovered  Australia  he 
saw  some  of  the  natives  on  the  shore  with  a  dead  animal  of 
some  sort  in  their  possession.  Sending  sailors  in  a  little 
boat  to  buy  it  of  them  he  found  it  was  something  quite  new, 
so  he  sent  the  sailors  back  to  inquire  its  name.  The  sailors, 
not  being  able  to  make  the  natives  understand  them,  received 
the  answer,  ''I  don't  know,"  or,  in  the  Australian  language, 
'' Kan-ga-roo."  The  sailors  supposed  this  was  the  name  of 
the  animal,  and  so  reported  it.  Thus  the  name  of  the  curious 
animal  is  the  I-don't-know,"  which  is  almost  equal  to  the 
name  given  to  one  of  the  monstrosities  in  Bamum  s  Museum, 
the  "  What-is-it?  "  The  New  English  Dictionary  holds  that  this 
story  is  of  recent  origin  and  lacks  confirmation. 

Key  of  Death.  The  tradition  concerning  this  key  runs  as 
follows:  About  1600  a  stranger  named  Tebaldu  established 
himself  as  a  merchant  in  Venice.  He  sought  the  hand  of  a 
young  lady  in  marriage,  but  she,  bong  already  engaged,  refused 
him.  Enraged,  he  manufactmred  for  himself  a  formidable 
weapon.  This  was  a  large  key.  The  handle  turned  easily 
and  disclosed  a  spring  which,  being  pressed,  sent  out  from 
the  other  end  of  the  key  a  noodlo  po  fine  that  it  entered  the 
flesh  and  buried  itself  there  without  leaving  any  external  trace. 

(«5) 
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Armed  with  this  weapon  Tebaldo  waited  at  the  church  door 
for  the  maiden  as  she  passed  in  to  her  marriage.  Then,  un- 
perceived,  he  sent  the  slender  needle  into  the  breapt  of  the 
bridegroom,  who,  seized  with  a  sharp  pain  from  an  unknown 
cause,  fainted,  was  carried  home,  and  soon  died,  his  strange 
iUness,  baffling  the  skill  of  physicians.  Again  Tebaldo  demanded 
the  maiden's  hand,  and  again  he  was  Tefnsed.  In  a  few  days 
both  her  parents  died  in  a  like  mysterious  manner.  Suspicion 
was  excited.  On  examination  of  the  bodies  the  small  steel 
instrument  was  found  in  the  flesh.  There  was  uniyeraal  terror ; 
no  one  felt  that  his  own  life  was  geenre.  The  young  lady 
went  into  a  convent  durin«r  her  mouminfr,  and,  after  a  few 
months,  Tc^lialdo  l>egged  to  see  and  speak  with  her,  hoping 
now  to  hvnd  her  to  his  will.  She,  with  an  instinctive  horror 
of  this  man,  who  had  from  the  first  been  displeasing  to  her, 
returned  a  decisive  negative;  whereupon  Tebaldo  contrived  to 
wound  her  through  the  grate.  On  returning  to  her  room  she 
felt  a  pain  in  her  breast,  and  discovered  a  single  drop  of  blood. 
Surgeons  were  hastily  summoned.  Taught  by  the  past,  they  cut 
into  the  wounded  part,  extracted  the  needle,  and  saved  her  life. 
Tebaldo  was  suspected,  his  house  was  searched,  the  key  dis- 
covered, and  he  perished  on  the  pallows. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Duke  Francis  of  Padua  had  a 
poisoned  key  of  a  similar  character,  which  unlocked  his  private 
library.  When  he  desired  to  rid  himself  of  an  obnoxious 
member  of  his  household  or  suite,  he  would  send  him  to  brinff 
a  certain  volume  from  his  bookcase.  As  the  key  was  turned 
in  the  lock,  out  shot  a  poisoned  needle,  stabbed  the  hand  of 
the  holder,  and  instantly  shot  back  again.  Examination  of  the 
hand  revealed  only  a  small,  dark-blue  spot,  but  in  a  few 
moments  the  person  grew  stranj^ely  j^iddy,  and  would  be  found 
on  the  floor,  apparently  in  a  fit.  In  twenty-four  hours  he  would 
be  dead,  apparently  of  apoplexy. 

In  Edgar  Saltus's  remarkable  story,  ''The  Truth  about 
Tristrem  Varick,'*  the  hero  uses  a  somewhat  similar  instrument 
to  rid  himself  of  the  man  who  has  wronged  him. 

Key  West.  The  name  of  this  island  has  no  reference  to 
position,  for  "  west  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
hneso,  bone.  "Key"  (written  Cayo  by  the  Spaniards)  is  the 
corruption  of  an  American  Indian  word  si;,mifying  an  islet, 
sandbank,  or  rock  in  the  sea.  It  is  applied  to  numerous  rocky 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  generally  with  reference  to  some 
more  considerable  body  of  land  in  the  neigh)>orhood.  Thus, 
we  have  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  Keys  of  New  Providence, 
Eleuthera,  and  Abaco,  the  three  latter  being  islands  in  the 
Bahama  group. 
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The  Spanish  discoverers  of  Key  West,  a  small  coral  island 
which  oonifltitnteB  the  sonthenunost  point  of  land  in  tiie  United 
8tatea»  gave  it  the  name  of  Cayo  Hub90,  from  the  quantities 
of  long*nnburied  human  bones  which  they  foand  strewn  over 
the  coast,  and  which  were  believed  to  have  lain  there  ever 
since  about  the  year  1700,  when  many  inter-tribal  battles  were 
fought  by  the  Indians  then  occupying  the  numerous  islande 
included  in  the  Florida  Keys. 

For  many  years  the  island  was  hut  the  haunt  of  smugglers 
and  pirates,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  im- 
portant of  our  naval  stations.  Key  West,  or  Thompson's 
Island^  as  it  is  aometimea  called,  waa  settled  in  1822,  and  the 
dty  was  named  Port  Bodgers,  or  Allentown.  Its  hroad  etreets 
are  picturesquely  surrounded  by  tropical  dirub  plants  of  the 
most  gorgeous  description. 

From  its  situation  near  a  dangerous  reef,  in  waters  greatly 
frequented  by  shipping,  its  principal  occupation  is  '*  wrecking,'* 
— that  is,  saving  goods  and  rendering  assistance  to  vessels  that 
have  failed  to  clear  the  Florida  reefs.  The  salvage  company 
employs  50  vessels,  manned  chiefly  by  Conchs,  or  natives  of 
the  Bahama  Islanda. 

The  remarkable  chain  of  rocky  islets  called  the  Florida 
Keys  begins  at  the  Cape,  and  extends  nearly  200  miles  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  ending  in  a  cluster  of  sand-heaped 
rocks,  known  as  tlip  Tortugas,  from  the  vast  numbers  of  turtles 
with  which  they  are  frequented.  Key  West  has  been  described 
as  being  "to  Cuba  what  Gibraltar  is  to  Ceuta;  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  what  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Mediterranean." 

Keyne,  Well  of  St.  This  well,  situate  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Liskeard  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
parish  drarch  of  Si  E^e,  la  the  most  celebrated  spring  in 
ComwalL  The  only  things  at  all  striking  in  the  locality  are 
Hve  lai^  trees  (two  oak,  two  ash,  and  one  elm),  growing  as 
if  from  one  root,  immediately  above  the  well.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  well  lies  in  the  supposed  magic  quality  of  its  water. 
This  has  always  luade  it  a  favorite  place  of  resort  with  all 
lovers  of  the  marvellous,  who  flock  to  drink  the  limpid  stream, 
hoping  thereby  to  obtain  that  power  it  is  supposed  capable  of 
conferring.  Robert  Southey  thus  describes  its  virtues  in  a 
humorous  poem  entitled  the   Well  of  St.  Keyne: 

If  the  husband  of  this  gfft«d  well 
Shall  drink  before  his  wife, 
...    A  happy  man  thenceforth  ie  he,  ,  ^ 

For  he  shall  be  master  for  life. 

.  ..But  if  the  wife  shouH  dcink  of  it  flfat^      .  . 
-  God  belp  the  husband  tihen. 
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The  Rev.  Whittaker  says,  that  "not  one  husband  in  Corn- 
wall has  been  known  for  a  century  past  to  take  advantage  of 
the  quality,  and  to  secure  his  sovereignty  for  ever;  the  ad- 
vantage is  genarouply  resigned  up  to  our  wives,  and  the 
daughters  of  St.  Key  no  reign  in  every  family." 

Khaki.  Accident  led  to  the  invention  of  the  olive-colort  d 
cloth  known  by  this  name  and  used  mainly  for  soldiers'  uniform. 
British  troops  in  India  formerly  wore  a  cotton  cloth  of  greenish 
brown.  It  always  faded  when  washed  with  soap.  A  business 
man  from  England,  discussing  this  defect  with  some  British 
offioen,  casiMiUy  lemarked  that  a  fortnne  awaited  the  manu- 
factnrer  who  might  disooTer  a  proom  for  making  a  cotton 
drill  that  would  not  fade.  One  of  the  ofiiceTs,  a  young  man, 
took  the  hint.  He  hired  a  skilful  dyer  and  tiie  two  b^n  a 
systematic  search  for  an  olive  dye  for  cotton  cloth  that  would 
not  yield  to  soap  or  soda.  Years  were  spent  in  vain  ezperi> 
ments.  One  day  they  happened  upon  a  bit  of  dyed  cloth,  lying 
amid  hundreds  of  similar  scraps^  that  retained  its  color  under 
the  severest  tests.  The  puzsling  part  of  it  all  was  that  this 
scrap  had  been  derived  from  a  piece  of  cloth  that  had  been 
subject  to  the  same  processes.  For  a  long  time  the  experi- 
menters tried  to  solve  the  riddle.  The  one  bit  of  cloth  of 
khaki  mentioned  was  the  only  piece  that  kept  its  color  against 
all  attacks. 

Finally  by  the  merest  chance  they  hit  upon  the  secret.  The 
dye  in  which  this  scrap  had  been  (Hpj)ed  had  remained  for  a 
time  in  a  metal  dish  of  a  peculiar  kind.  This  metal,  in  con- 
nection with  the  chemicals  of  the  dye.  had  furnished  the  very 
thing  needed.  They  made  the  experiment  with  other  pieces,  the 
dye  held,  and  their  fortunes  were  made. 

Kindergarten.  Frederick  Wilhelm  August  Froebcl  (1782— 
1852)  was  born  in  a  small  village  in  Thuringia,  Germany.  His 
childhood  was  sad  and  solitary.  His  father  was  a  poverty- 
stricken  clergyman,  whose  second  wife,  a  real  stepmother,** 
alternately  neo:lected  or  abused  the  child.  Probably  the  home 
was  not  free  from  conjugial  discord,  for,  when  one  of  his  elder 
brothers  came  home  on  a  vacation,  little  Friedrich,  thawed  out 
of  his  reserve  by  fraternal  solicitude,  naively  inquired  why  God 
had  not  made  all  people  men  or  all  w^omen,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  quarrelling.  His  brother,  undertaking  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, explained  to  him  the  processes  of  v^etatiouy  the  com- 
pensating nature  of  imperfections  in  male  and  female  flowers 
and  how  the  harmonies  of  beauty  and  use  were  bom  out  of 
the  dash  6f  opposites.  This»  he  says,  was  to  him  the  be» 
ginning  of  all  satisfactoxy  thought,  and  ever  after  Nature  as 
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seen  in  vegetation  wis  his  norawl  adiooL  Anothar  fraitfiil 
object  leaaon  waa  nnconaciously  fuiniahed  to  him  by  worionen 
emplojred  in  xepairing  the  old  Tillage  church.   Hia  principal 

amusement  was  to  watch  them  from  the  window  of  the  rectory 
and,  by  utilizing  such  pieces  of  furniture  as  he  was  able  to 
move,  to  imitate  them  in  their  labor.  It  was  the  recollection 
of  this  unsatisfied  building  instinct  which  suggested  to  him, 
in  later  years,  that  children  ought  to  be  provided  with  ma- 
terials for  building  among  their  playthings.  But  he  was  thirty- 
two  years  old  before  he  devoted  himself  to  his  life-work,  the 
previona  years  having  gone  to  nniyersity  atody  at  Jena,  teach- 
ing science  in  tiie  Weisa  Museum  of  Mineralogy  at  Berlin,  and 
three  years'  service  as  a  volunteer  in  the  German  army,  1813- 
1816.  Having  spent  two  years  with  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdon,  he 
began  the  application  of  his  own  system,  which  grew  out  of 
that  of  the  Swiss  educator,  to  tlie  training  of  his  nephews 
and  nieces.  It  was  fourteen  years  liefore  another  school  was 
started.  His  own  finally  failed  for  huk  of  support.  His  teach- 
ing rested  on  this  fundamental  principle,  that  the  starting- 
point  of  all  we  aee,  know,  or  are  conscious  of,  is  ociUm,  and 
therefore  that  human  development  must  begin  in  action.  life^ 
action,  and  knowledge  were  to  him  the  three  notes  of  one 
harmonious  chord ;  lx)ok  study  even  subservient  to  the  discipline 
of  the  mental  and  physical  power  through  observation  and 
active  work.  The  authorities  of  the  country  met  his  efforts 
at  first  with  indifference,  then  with  opposition,  and  in  1851 
the  government  at  Berlin,  without  assigning  any  reason,  for- 
bade any  kindergarten  to  be  established  within  the  Prussian 
dominions.  This  check  in  reality  was  his  deatlt-hlow,  and  the 
next  year  waa  hia  last. 

When  a  fnend  was  lamenting  over  the  slow  advance  of  hia 
method,  he  replied,  If,  three  hundred  years  after  my  death, 
it  shall  he  completely  established,  I  shall  rejoice  in  heaven." 

Fifteen  years  after  his  death,  however,  the  prospects  did 
not  seem  very  bright.  Froehers  own  country  had  rejected  him 
altogether.  Prussia  had  excluded  him  by  ministerial  edict. 
In  Pru.^sia,  liowever,  the  able  daughter  of  an  able  mother — 
the  Empress  Frederiek  William — had  educated  her  own  chil- 
dren on  his  plan  in  their  country  and  headed  a  society  to 
introduce  the  system  into  her  native  England. 

France  still  waited  for  the  fall  of  the  empire  to  see  the 
introduction,  without  credit,  of  the  methods  of  Froehd  in  her 
•  ieoles  matemelles,  or  "mother  schools."  Austria-Hungary, 
under  the  dawning  liberty  born  of  di.saster,  waa  beginning  to 
introduce  kindergartens,  a  work  in  which  Hungary  haa  made 
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especial  pngiees.  Italy  had  already  (1868  and  1871)  seen  the 
fint  kinaergartens  opened,  which,  after  twenty  years  of  united 
freedom,  were  to  furnish  the  instructors  to  graft  the  new 

system  on  the  public  schools  of  the  kingdom.  Finland,  that 
little  enclave  of  home  rule  which  lies  in  the  despotism  of 
Russia  like  the  few  limpid  drops  locked  in  the  unyielding 
crystal,  was  to  introduce  it  a  dozen  years  later.  England, 
which  was  reorganizing  its  school  system  by  the  educatiou  act 
of  1870,  paid  no  heed  to  the  new  method;  and  nearly  twenty 
vean  latir,  a  teacher  or  two  appointed  hy  the  London  achool- 
board,  slight  recognition  elsewhere,  and  a  yigorona  bnt  aome- 
what  ineffectual  propaganda  showed  all  the  progress  made. 
In  Ivondon,  in  Manchester,  in  Dublin,  excellent  institutions 
exist,  but  "as  regards  influencing  public  oj)inion  scarcely 
anything  had  boon  done."  even  in  1889.  Talcott  WlLLIAMSy 
The  Kindergarten  Movement,  Centurj/. 

Switzerland  had  been  the  first  country  in  the  world  to 
adopt  Froebel's  nicthud.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  then  the  only  republic  in  Europe.  The  kindergarten, 
as  Mr.  Williama  says,  is  especially  adapted  to  training  chudhood 
in  a  democratic  state;  because  it  recognises  the  voluntary 
activity  of  the  individual  as  the.  best  means  of  education,  and 
social  contact  as  its  best  medium.  Froehel  himself  refused  to 
educate  a  duke's  son  alone.  "  Ho  sought  for  his  own  nephews 
and  nieces  the  companionship  which  the  common  school  brings, 
and  which  is  to-day  too  often  shunned  to  the  mutual  loss  of 
rich  and  poor." 

It  was  Froebel's  own  opinion  that  the  spirit  of  American 
nationality  waa  ''the  only  one  in  the  world  with  which  hia 
method  waa  in  complete  harmony  and  to  which  its  legitimate 
institutions  would  present  no  barriers."  Hot  long  bcSore  his 
death  he  had  said,  "  If  they  will  not  recognize  and  support 
my  cause  in  my  native  country,  I  will  go  to  America,  where 
a  now  life  is  freely  unfolding  itself  and  a  new  education  of 
man  will  find  a  footing."  The  success  of  his  disciples  who 
have  established  kindergartens  in  our  cities  makes  this  desire 
a  prophecy.  Among  these  disciples  women  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part  Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody  led  in  the 
vigorous  polemic.  In  her  wake  there  appeared  women  of  social 
and  personal  eminence  who  put  theory  into  practice  by  organiz- 
ing free  kindergartens.  It  was  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  daughter 
of  a  man  prominent  in  affairs  and  politics,  who  opened  the  first 
school  in  St.  T^ouis  in  1873.  Under  the  influence  of  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris,  this  school  was  early  incorporated  in  the  public 
school  system.    In  Boston  it  was  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  wife 
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of  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  largest  collection  of  Millets 
in  the  world,  who  opened  the  school  lirst  in  1808.  So  early 
as  1877  the  city  took  over  14  lehoolfl  and  800  pupils  after  the 
most  carefnl  in(|iiiry  and  experiment  yet  given  the  kindergarten 
in  our  educational  history.  In  Philadelphia  Miss  Anna 
Hallowell,  a  school-teacher,  led  the  way  in  1879.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco the  leader  was  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  teacher  of  a  Bible- 
class,  backed  by  the  wives  of  new-made  Tnillionaires  and  ably 
seconded  by  a  young  woman,  ^fra.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  who 
in  1880  ropoated  in  New  York  the  labors  for  this  reform  which 
she  had  begun  in  San  Francisco  ten  years  before. 

Kings,  Curious.  The  great  Bismarck  could  barely  tolerate 
the  little  kings  and  grand  dnkes  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in 
wielding  the  German  Empire.  To  his  Boswell,  Dr.  Bnsch,  he 
ever  spoke  of  them  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  he  seems 
to  have  disposed  of  them  with  scant  courtesy  when  they  got 
in  his  way  or  worried  him. 

"They  are  like  flies,"  he  said:  "there  is  no  getting  rid 
of  them.  But  Weimar  is  the  worst  of  the  lot.  He  said  to  me 
to-day,  *  Please  tell  me  where  did  you  disappear  to  so  quickly 
yesterday?  I  should  have  been  glad  to  put  some  further  ques- 
tions to  you.^  I  replied,  ^That  was  exactly  it,  your  Royal 
Highness.  I  hsd  buriness  to  do,  and  could  not  enter  into  a 
lengthy  conversation.*  He  fancies  that  the  whole  world  has 
been  created  merely  for  his  sake,  for  his  amusement,  the  im- 
provement of  his  education,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  curiosity, 
which  is  insatiable,  and  ho  has  absolutely  no  tact,  Somebndy 
observed  tliat,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  think  of  what  he  savs,  but 
rather  repeats  phrases  that  he  has  learned  by  rote.  Mittrarht 
told  another  story  about  this  august  personage:  Someone  was 
introduced  to  him.  '  Ah !  Very  pleased  indeed;  I  have  heard 
so  much  to  your  credit.  Let  me  see,  what  was  it  I  heard? ' " 

His  Majesty  of  Weimar,  however,  and  the  other  kinglets 
or  dukelets  of  Germany,  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  their  titles 
in  that  they  had  inherited  the  right  divine  to  govern  wrong. 
There  have  been  other  so-called  kings  who  were  not  bom  in  the 
purple,  but  have  ass\inied  the  title  without  the  dignity  or  have 
had  it  thrust  upon  them,  thus  adding  materially  to  the  gayety 
of  nations.  The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  a 
number  of  these  burlesque  royalties.  First  in  order  of  time, 
probably,  was  a  French  adventurer.  Baron  de  Thierry,  who  at 
the  head  of  100  followers  recruited  in  Sydney,  Australia,  pro- 
claimed himself  King  of  New  Zealand.  He  had  not  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  a  monarchy.  His  subjects  deserted  and 
his  reign  collapsed.   In  the  year  1840,  when  New  Zealand  had 
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ju8t  b^mi  to  whet  the  cupidity  of  Christendom,  a  laoe  vie  nm 
from  Sydney  between  a  British  and  a  Fraieh  man-of-war.  The 
fonner  won  by  a  few  liours,  and  so  secured  New  Zealand  for 

the  British  crown. 

Two  famous  advent uren*  followed  on  the  heels  of  Thierry. 
David  de  Mayrena  founded  the  Malay  kingdom  of  Sedan  in 
the  Philippines,  hut  was  soon  after  assassinated  hy  his  so-called 
subjects.  A  happier  yet  not  altogether  a  happy  fate  was  re- 
served for  his  contemporary,  a  certain  Antoine-Or§lie  de  Tounens, 
a  lawyer  at  Periqueux,  who  obtained  such  inflnence  over  a 
South  American  tribe  that  he  blossomed  forth  as  Antoine- 
Or^lie  T,  King  of  Araueania.  This  country  lies  just  south  of 
Chili,  and  boasts  of  being  the  only  portion  of  the  'New 
"World  that  has  never  been  conquered  by  the  white  man. 
Antoine's  subjects,  also,  rose  in  rebellion  when  they  wearied 
of  tbe  king  wliom  they  liad  originally  welcomed,  and  His 
Majesty  had  to  flee  back  to  France,  where  he  died  (1880)  in 
comparative  poverty,  though  not  without  bequeathing  his  crown 
to  his  secretary.  That  gentleman,  Gnstay  Achille  Lariarde, 
assumed  the  title  of  Achille  I,  but  was  content  to  rule  his 
kingdom  from  the  height  of  his  rooms  in  the  Place  des  Trone, 
Paris,  and  do  a  little  dealing  in  Araucanian  decorations  with 
French  "  gogos  "  and  parvenues.  He  would  exhibit  with  much 
pride  the  will  of  the  first  king  of  Araueania.  This  docu- 
ment, written  in  cryptograph ical  characters,  was  translated  by 
a  sworn  translator  on  January  1,  1880;  authenticated  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  ana  registered  by  the  minister  of 
foreign  afEairs.  It  was  stamped  with  the  seal  of  royalty,  and 
appointed  Achille  Laviarde  heir  to  the  throne,  to  the  ezduaion 
of  all  members  of  the  Tounens  family.  The  acceptance  of  M. 
Achille  Laviarde  was  joined  to  this  document. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  in  many  a  group  of  the  Kast  or 
West  Indies  or  other  far-away  archipelago,  one  may  hear  of  a 
white  man,  (Jerman,  American,  English,  or  what  not,  who  has 
made  himself  the  potentate  of  some  little  island  practically 
unknown  to  the  world  at  large.  Unless  the  possession  is  de> 
cidedly  important  the  government  which  happens  to  have  that 
particular  section  of  the  world  under  its  wing  says  nothing  and 
all  goes  serenely  along.  There  are  likewise  several  rulers  in 
this  section  of  the  world  whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  were 
the  original  white  kings  and  who  succeeded  to  their  thrones 
and  a  share  of  native  blood.  The  Ross  dynasty  of  the  Cooos 
Islands  (7.1'.)  is  conspicuous. 

The  heirs  of  William  Webster,  "King  of  Waiou,"  have 
made  themselves  famous  in  international  litigation  by  their 
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claim  against  New  Zealand  for  territory  worth  two  million  and 
a  half  dollars.  Webster  was  an  American.  He  had  been  a 
ship^s  carpenter  on  a  whaler,  but  had  deserted  to  cast  his  lot 
m  vith  a  small  band  of  aettlen  Matteied  here  and  fhere  in 
Auckland,  amid  the  yillagen  of  its  cannibal  lords. 

The  great  Coromandel  chief  known  to  the  white  men  as 
Hooknose  became  the  friend  of  the  deserting  whaler,  and  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  chief.  His  busy  mind  not  con- 
tent with  mere  proprietorship  of  the  vast  areas  of  native 
domains  he  had  acquired  of  which  he  claimed  possession,  he 
established  trading  stations  all  over  the  Gulf  and  Firtii  of 
Thames.  Through  these  he  reaped  a  large  profit  at  the  time 
of  the  influx  of  immigration  to  New  South  Wales,  by  buying 
shiploads  of  maize,  potatoes,  and  other  food  from  the  natiTes 
ana  sending  them  across  to  Australia.  His  head-quarters  were 
at  the  native  village  of  ITerskine,  where  the  Maoris  lived  in 
large  native  "  ^vllare8,"  and  where  he  kept  a  boarding  house 
for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  adventurous  spirits  who  came 
and  went  and  with  whom  money  or  kind  was  frequently 
plentiful. 

It  was  then  that,  from  the  influence  and  power  he  pos- 
sessed, Webster  became  known  as  the  "  King  of  Waiou." 

In  1849  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to .  join  ^e 
California  goldaeekers,  and  he  then  disappeared  from  Tiew, 
but  his  memory  still  lives  through  his  litigant  heirs. 

Another  famous  deserter — from  a  whaling  ship  aUo,  though 
in  this  case  from  an  English  one — was  Pntritk  Watkins,  a 
red-headed  Irishman,  who  rose  to  he  King  of  the  Ctalapairos 
Islniuls  lyin^x  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador  in  South  America. 
Charles  Island  was  the  scene  of  his  landing.  The  exact  spot 
is  known  to  this  day  as  Pat's  Passage.  King  Patrick  he 
called  himself,  and  for  several  years  he  ruled  the  islands  and 
made  slaves  of  some  sailormen  who  landed  there.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  responsible  for  the  first  sea  post-office  established 
there,  that  being  the  way  devised  by  one  sea  captain  to  warn 
others  of  the  presence  on  the  islands  of  King  Patrick. 

He  turned  up  later  in  Payta,  Pom,  whore  he  sought  to 
make  a  Peruvian  pirl  his  queen,  lie  actually  got  her  con- 
sent to  accompany  him  l)!U'k  to  his  island  kiujrdoni,  l)ut  Pat  was 
caught  one  day  hiding  upon  a  vessel  and  seized  by  the  author- 
ities. He  died  in  jail,  and  thus  the  reign  of  the*  King  of  the 
Oalapagos  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

Commodore  David  Porter,  father  of  Admiral  Porter,  visited 
the  islands  in  his  ship,  the  Essex,  during  the  war  of  1812  and 
brought  back  the  story  of  King  Patrick.  Porter  made  the 
islands  his  head-quarters  while  he  raided  British  whaling  ships 
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during  the  war.  The  ships  were  accustomed  to  put  in  there 
for  water  and  fresh  vegetables  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Americans. 

David  Qlasgow  Farragut  was  a  midshipman  on  the  Sttex, 
and  he  kept  a  journal  of  the  cruise.  In  telling  of  one  of  the 
ezpeditioDs  he  wrote  in  1813: 

^  We  then  separated,  our  ship  goii^  to  Charles  Island  to 
examine  the  post-office — a  letter-box  naued  to  a  tree,  in  which 
whalers  and  other  visitors  deposited  records  of  their  move* 
ments.   Found  nothing  new  but  some  fresh  tracks  of  men." 

A  man  who  visited  the  island  in  1884  described  this  sea 
post-ofiice  as  consisting  then  of  a  candle-box  nailed  to  a  tree, 
and  said  that  it  looked  old  enough  to  be  the  same  box  found 
by  Farragut. 

In  the  early  '90s  tlie  British  warship  Amphion  visited  the 
Galapagos  and  erected  a  new  post-office  to  commemorate  her 
visit.    The  crew  of  the  warship  put  a  new  box  on  top  of  a 

post  on  the  beach  above  liifjli  water  and  cut  the  name  of  their 
ship  in  it.  Since  then  it  1ms  l)een  the  custom  of  callers  at  the 
post-ofTice  to  inscribe  their  names  on  the  post  as  a  sort  of 
postmark. 

Tn  the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  young  Archibald 
C.  Everett  was  a  New  York  stock-broker  and  a  man  alwut 
town.  The  stock  market  went  hack  on  liim :  he  deserted 
civilization,  and  finally  wound  up  in  Arorai,  one  of  the  Gilljcrt 
Islands.  In  all  the  ^lory  of  a  white  flannel  suit  lie  burst  upon 
King  Rovaka,  who  held  the  suzerainty  under  a  British  pro- 
tectorate. He  pleased  and  was  pleased.  Briefly  he  married  the 
king's  daughter  and  succeeded  to  his  throne.  The  New  York 
Sun  of  May  IB,  1911,  thus  summed  up  his  tale  of  felicity  as 
ingenuously  confided  to  a  reporter  when  King  Everett  Isst 
visited  New  York: 

Two  hundred  odd  wives;  he  isn't  concerned  enough  to  count  tlmk 
Perfect  domestic  harmonv  the  year  round,  rain  or  shine. 
A  population  which  thinks  it  an  honor  to  increaae  bis  haicni. 
Ix>h8ter  and  chicken,  as  in  ili€  old  Broadway  days. 

Much  time  to  think  thingfs  over. 

Plenty  of  cocoanut  milk«  wine«  and  palm  cider,  quite  as  effective 
as  any  of  the  brutn. 
King9  for  friends. 

Die  >ight  to  live  among  gentle  cannit>als  without  fear  of  being  UMd 

for  fuel. 

]J«!  haB  never  refused  to  marry  any  one  since  he's  been  king. 

He  baa  often  married  a  down  or  so  in  one  SMUith,  to  aceommodats 

ambitious  parents. 

He  \a  rich  as  riches  po  in  iho  C,\]\x>ri  Isles. 

1b  he  happy?  Well,  he  came  back  and  told  all  these  things  with 
a  smi  le  on  bis  laes. 
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la  the  year  1910  there  came  to  the  little  town  of  Albion, 
in  Illinoi8»  the  story  of  how  one  of  its  former  citizens  had  died 
the  king  of  a  Fiji  island,  after  a  prosperous  reum  of  twenty- 
five  years.  His  name  was  Edward  Thompson.  He  had  wooed 
and  won  and  then  been  jilted  by  a  belle  of  his  own  town.  In 
despair  he  had  fled  to  San  Francisco  and  sailed  for  the  South 
Seas.  On  the  ij^land  of  Naikeva,  in  the  Fijis,  he  met  his  fate. 
Her  name  was  the  Princess  Jjakanita.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  native  king  by  a  Spanish  half-breed.  She  fell  in  love 
with  the  white  man  with  the  blue  eyes.  He  did  not  yield  to 
her  entreaties  that  he  should  stay.  Bat,  knowing  that  reroln- 
tion  was  in  the  air,  he  promised  to  return  in  case  her  life  was 
ever  imperilled.  So  he  sailed  away  to  other  islands.  Probably 
he  had  almost  forgotten  his  promise  when  ^e  day^  as  he  lay 
smoking  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  a  canoe  came  alongside 
and  a  native  of  Naikova  called  up  and  asked  if  the  "  white 
man  with  the  blue  eyes  "  was  still  with  them.  \Mien  lie  found 
Thompson  he  implored  him  to  come  back  and  save  the  princess 
and  her  father  from  death. 

That  night  the  schooner  set  ont  for  Naikeva,  and  they 
arrived  there  just  in  time  to  fight.  The  old  kins  and  his  enemy 
were  both  killed  in  the  battle,  but  Thompson  and  his  men  at  tiie 
head  of  the  royal  forces  completely  routed  the  revolutionists. 
Thompson,  however,  was  hurt,  and  on  his  recovery  was  taken 
with  one  of  the  fevers  that  play  havoc  with  the  health  of  the 
islanders.  The  princess  nursed  him  back  to  health  and  begged 
him  to  stay  with  her.  By  this  time  he  was  very  much  in  love 
with  the  dusky  queen  and  decided,  since  he  was  at  war  with 
American  women  and  their  insincerity,  that  he  would  stay. 
And  so  the  traders  sailed  awmy  and  left  him  happy  with  his 
brown-skinned  love. 

Of  all  Yankee  rulers  in  savage  parts  the  longest  and  most 
peaceful  reign  was  enjoyed  by  David  CKeefe,  the  King  of 
Yap.  David,  to  be  sure,  was  an  American  only  by  adoption, 
for  he  was  born  in  Tipperary.  He  emigrated  to  Savannah. 
Georgia,  married  there,  became  the  father  of  a  girl  baby,  and 
in  1871  sailed  away  for  China.  His  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Yap.  He  escaped,  and  within  a  few  years  was  king 
of  the  country,  through  a  sort  of  progressive  assimilation.  He 
was  never  formally  voted  into  power.  He  simply  acquired  all 
the  property  of  tiite  tribal  chiefs,  assumed  the  regal  title,  and 
designed  a  royal  ensign  emblazoned  with  the  letters  0*K.  Above 
this  floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Then  he  built  himself  a 
ciistle  on  Teranjr,  one  of  the  three  islands  of  thf*  Yap  group. 
Every  six  months  he  sent  his  .wife  a  share  in  his  profits  and 
a  promise  to  return  home  soon. 
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That  promise  he  was  fated  never  to  keep.  One  day  his 
Majesty  was  surprised  by  the  approach  of  a  triumphal  prooes- 
aion  escorting  a  bride  whom  the  chiefs  had  selected  for  him. 
In  Tain  he  protested.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  story  he  sent 
home.  The  dusky  lady  was  forced  upon  him.  She  became  bis 
consort  under  the  name  of  Queen  DoUyboy.  She  bore  him 
aeven  children. 

In  May,  1001,  after  a  thirty  years'  al)Penoe,  Mrs.  O'Keefc 
in  Savannah  received  a  letter  from  King  David  enclosing  $2000 
and  announcing  that  he  would  return  before  the  year  was  out. 
It  is  known  that  with  two  of  his  sons  he  sailed  for  Hong  Kong 
on  one  of  his  own  schooners,  the  Santa  Cruz.  Nothing  more 
is  known.  Ship  and  king  and  princes  disappeared  forever.  Mrs. 
O'Keefe  and  her  daughter,  now  a  married  woman  with  a  child, 
despatched  a  lawyer  to  Yap.  He  landed  there  in  the  f?pnn<]r 
of  1903.  The  missing  king  had  left  an  estate  valued  at  a 
million  dollars.  He  had  also  left  a  will  wliich  ignored  the 
genuine  Mrs.  O'Keefe,  but  made  the  daughter  a  legatee  to  a 
not  inconsiderable  amount  and  divided  the  bulk  of  his  property 
hetween  Queen  Dollybov  and  her  children. 

Kipling  wrote  a  story,  ''The  Man  Who  Would  be  King." 
America  can  boast  of  a  man  who  wouldn't  be  king.  He  ia 
Lieutenant  Charles  S.  Ripley,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Since 
early  colonial  days  tho  Ripleys  have  dwolt  along  the  rock-bound 
coast  of  Maine  as  sailors  and  fishornien.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  one  of  the  family  had  set  sail  for  the  Orient 
around  Cape  Horn  and  never  returned.  T.ate  in  the  same 
century  Charles  S.  liipley,  a  great-grandnephew  of  the  missing 
man,  was  in  the  Samoan  archipelago  aboard  the  U.  S.  Ship 
VanMia,  It  was  during  the  triangular  imbroglio  that  almoat 
precipitated  war  between  Germany,  Great  ^  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.  Old  King  Malictoa  looked  upon  the  Americans 
as  his  friends.  He  took  a  special  interest  in  Lieutenant  Ripley, 
plied  him  with  questions,  and  told  him  in  turn  of  a  New 
England  Ripley  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  Samoan 
coast  nearly  a  century  previous,  had  married  a  Samoan  princess, 
and  had  become  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  reigning  dynasty,— 
of  Malietoa  himself.  Of  course  the  lieutenant  speedily  identified 
this  adventurer  as  his  long-lost  great-unde.  Malietoa,  rejoicing 
in  his  newly  found  kinsman,  insisted  on  riveting  the  rdation- 
ship  by  adopting  young  Bipley  as  his  son.  The  latter  reluctantly 
consented,  out  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Mslietoa  died,  and 
his  successor,  Matoofa,  speedily  followed  him.  H  become  the 
duty  of  an  international  commission  to  find  a  new  king.  After 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  royal  archives,  they  reported 
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that  Malietoa's  adopted  son,  laeutenant  Eipley,  then  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  an  unaspiring  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  was  the  only  person  whose  title  to  the 
crown  was  clear.  He  was  requested  to  enter  into  his  kingdom, 
but  declined.  Why?  Because  the  maiden  whom  he  later 
married  found  nothinc:  alluring  in  the  prospect  of  reigning 
with  him  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Samoa. 

John  Davis  Murray  graduated  in  1891  as  a  mechanical 
engineer  from  Purdue  University,  in  Lafayette,  Indiana.  He 
went  ont  to  the  Christmas  Islands,  a  group  of  three  dots  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  about  250  miles  southwest  of  Java,  as  a 
member  of  the  Phosphate  Mining  and  Shipping  Company,  an 
English  syndicate  which  owns  ttio  i^^lands.  The  deposits  of 
phosphate  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  The 
mines  arc  worked  by  nntivos  almost  entirely,  and,  because  of 
their  traditions  and  their  inai)ility  to  reeof;nizo  anythintj  short 
of  absolute  authority,  Murrav  was  forinallv  invested  with  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Christmas  Islands,  with  all  the  solemnity 
necessary  to  impress  the  simple  minds  of  the  natives.  He  ad- 
ministered the  laws,  held  court,  decided  disputes  between  tiie 
workmen,  and  held  abeolute  authority  over  them,  and  hia  decrees 
were  carried  out  with  promptness  and  vigor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1910,  King  John  was  in  I^ondon,  where 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  maiden  and  married  her.  But,  as  she 
refused  to  share  his  throne  on  a  savage  island,  he  abdicated 
and  settled  in  England. 

Another  royalty  who  abdicated  under  similar  romantic  cir- 
cumstances was  Carlos  I,  King  of  the  Ilocanos  in  the  heart  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  He  was  bom  plain  Carl  Haifke,  of 
peasant  parents,  in  Germany.  He  was  first  heard  of  aa  a 
messenger-boy  on  the  force  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
in  Omaha.  Then  he  enlisttn^l  in  the  navy,  and  was  on  Admiral 
Dewey's  flagship  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay.  He  became  a 
(ourt  stenographer  in  the  Philippines.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
enabled  to  give  good  adviee  to  a  party  of  llocano  chiefs  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  toils  of  the  law.  The  cholera  broke 
out  in  the  tribe,  the  king  and  all  his  family  were  carried  off, 
and  the  chiefs  besought  Haifke  to  accept  the  vacant  throne. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  people,  the  chief 
assured  him,  were  ready  and  willing  to  hail  him  as  their  king. 
Haffke  dictated  his  own  terms.  First  he  exacted  a  dollar  a 
head  from  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  tribe,  with 
which  sum  he  agreed  to  purehase  fanning  machinery  and  to 
teach  tliem  agricultnre.  Next  he  asked  for  his  own  use  one- 
twentieth  of  the  profits  of  the  enterprise,  and  lastly  he  de- 
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manded  all  necessary  servants  and  appurtenances  for  the  palace. 
These  tcrmfi  were  accepted,  and  a  formal  document  was  drawn 

up  in  both  Spanish  and  English  and  signed  bv  all  parties  to 
the  contract.  After  reigning  over  the  Ilocanos  for  a  year, 
Haffke,  in  a  homesick  mood,  decided  to  make  a  trip  to  Nebraska 
and  visit  the  girl  he  had  left  behind  him  there.  Many  of  the 
tribe  followed  him  to  Lingayen  and  made  him  promise  to 
come  back  to  hia  people  and  bring  them  a  white  ^  Queen.'' 
Bnt  the  girl  refused  to  go  to  the  Philippines,  and  for  her 
sake  Haflwe  resigned  his  "  kingly  office  and  settled  down  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  Nebraska. 

A  serio-comic  melodrama  was  that  presented  by  the  con- 
cluding episode  in  the  life  of  Baron  James  A.  Harden-Hickey. 
This  adventurous  Franco-American  had  already  piqued  the 
curiosity  of  the  Old  World  by  meteoric  apparitions  as  editor 
of  a  satirical  Parisian  journal,  Trihoulet,  as  a  Catholic  con- 
verted to  Buddhism,  and  as  the  author  of  '^Euthanasia,"  a 
cheerful  little  bock  on  the  art  if  not  the  duty  of  committing 
suicide.  Tn  1893  he  electrified  the  New  World  by  announcing 
himself  King  of  Trinidad. 

"The  principality  of  Trinidad,"  as  he  himself  was  careful 
to  explain,  was  not  the  Trinidad  of  asphalt  fame,  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  but  a  small  rocky  island,  5  miles 
in  length  and  2  or  3  in  breadth,  TOO  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  between  Bahia  and  Hio  de  Janeiro.  It  was  absolutely 
uninhabited  when  Harden-Hickey  came  upon  it  in  188B.  Find- 
ing guano  there,  he  projected  a  great  plant  for  its  exploitationt 
including  costly  wharves  and  capacious  warehouses.  He  lured 
to  Trinidad  a  colony  of  40  Americans.  Finally,  in  September, 
1893,  he  formally  took  possession  of  his  island  and  proclaimed 
himself  prince  sovereign  under  the  name  of  James  I.  He 
adopted  a  flag  for  his  principality,  printed  postage-stamps  and 
paper  money,  and  even  established  an  order  of  knighthood. 
Then,  in  the  spring  of  1895,  a  British  cruiser  called  at  his 
stronghold  and  formally  took  possession.  Braiil  in  her  own 
behalf  protested  against  the  action  of  England,  for-BrazO,  newly 
awakened  to  the  existence  of  Trinidad,  claimed  it  for  her  own. 
Britain  explained  that  her  occupation  was  only  temporary  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  a  cable  station.  Her  warship  eventually 
did  abandon  the  island  to  Brazil.  Meantime  James  I  was 
ignored  on  all  sid<>^.  He  sent  an  ambassador  with  a  futile 
protest  to  Wasiiington.  and  on  the  failure  of  this  diplomat — an 
ex-wine  merchant  raised  to  the  name  and  dignity  of  "  Comte 
de  la  Boissiere,  grand  chancellor  and  secretanr  for  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Principality  of  Trinidad  "—His  Majesty  passed 
out  of  history  until  hia  death  was  recorded  in  1909. 
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Knickerbocker.  This  name  is  no  inveution  of  Washington 
Irving's,  thoagh  lie  bestowed  it  upon  a  fictitious  chronicler, 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  comic  **  Hie- 
ioTj  of  New  York''  (1809).    In  hie  prefatory  "Account  of 

the  Author,"  Irving  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Seth  Handaside, 
the  real  landlord  of  the  Independent  Colombian  Hotel,  this 
description  of  his  imaginary  y)oarder: 

"As  my  wife,  bv  Bome  of  those  odd  ways  in  which  women 
find  out  everything,  learnt  that  he  was  of  very  great  con- 
nections, being  related  to  the  Knickerbockers  of  Schaghticoke, 
and  cousin-german  to  the  congressman  of  that  name,  she  did 
not  like  to  treat  him  uncivilly.''  And  in  hie  "Author^s 
Apology,^  dated  Sunnyside,  1848,  which  appears  in  editions 
of  that  and  later  dates,  Irving  says:  "When  I  find  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  forty  years  this  haphaiard  production  of  my 
voutli  still  cherished  amonfj  them — when  I  find  its  very  name 
become  a  *  household  word  '  and  used  to  give  the  home  stamp 
to  everything  recommended  for  popular  acceptance,  such  as 
Knickerbocker  societies,  Knickerbocker  insurance  companies, 
Knickerbocker  steamboats,  Knickerbocker  omnibuses,  Knicker- 
bocte  breach  and  Knickerbocker  ice — and  when  I  find  Kew 
Yorkers  of  Dutch  descent  pridmg  themselves  upon  being  *  genu- 
ine Knickerbockers ' — I  please  myself  with  the  persuasion  that 
I  have  struck  the  right  chord." 

'*  Knickerbocker,"  in  fact,  is  an  old  Holland  name,  originally 
spelled  "  Knickerbacker,"  and  derived  from  knikher,  meaning 
a  marble  such  as  boy:^  play  with,  and  haH-er,  meaning  a  baker. 
The  meaning  of  the  full  name  is  "  marble  baker."  The  name 
first  appears  in  this  State  in  the  records  of  Albany.  On  Febru- 
ary 28,  1707,  the  city  of  Albany  purchased  from  the  Indians  600 
acres  of  land  at  Schaghticoke  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
Biver  near  Albany,  and  on  October  13, 1709,  Johannes  Knicker- 
backer, a  miller  of  Albany,  leased  thirty  morgen  of  the 
Schaghticoke  land.  He  was  the  oldest  of  seven  children  of 
Herman  Jansen  Knickerbacker,  of  Albany,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
the  first  of  that  name  to  come  to  America.  There  were  Knicker- 
backers  in  New  York  city  in  17G4,  and  presumably  much  earlier. 
We  have  the  record  that  on  August  3,  17(54,  an  execution  issued 
against  Capt.  Harman  Knickerbacker  of  New  York  as  security 
of  Thomas  Cregier  at  the  suit  of  Frederick  Korts  was  returned 
''nulla  Uma." 

•The  records  of  the  Berolution  show  several  Knickerbackers 
among  the  American  soldiers.    Among  them  may  bo  men- 
tioned Col.  JnliTi  Knickerbacker,  of  the  Fourteenth  Kegiment 
of  Albany  County  Militia  (bom  1723;  died  1802),  and  Ensign 
29 
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Philip  Knickerbacker,  of  CoL  LiTingstonfs  Begiment  of  Hilitia 
(bom  1746).  The  congreasnuui  referred  to  by  Irving  was 
nerman  Knickerbocker,  who  was  born  in  Albany,  X.  Y.,  July 
27,  1782;  received  a  liberal  education;  studied  law,  and  l>egan 
practising  at  Albany.  He  moved  to  Schaghticoke  and  became 
known  as  the  Prince  of  Schaghticoke  on  account  of  his  liberality. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Eleventh  United  States  Congress  (March  4, 
1809,  to  March  4,  1811)  as  a  Federalist;  served  in  the  State 
Legislature  in  1816  and  died  at  Williamabur^,  N.  Y.  (now  New 
York  City),  January  30,  1855.  Irving  visited  Congressman 
Knickerbocker  in  Washington  in  February,  1811,  and  in  a  letter 
dated  February  7  refers  to  him  as  my  counn  Knickerbocker. 

Kremlin,  Cross  of  the.  This  cross,  reputed  to  be  of  solid 
gold,  used  to  surmount  the  church  of  Ivan  Veliky  which 
dominates  the  Kremlin.  Napoleon  I  had  it  pulled  down,  in- 
tending to  place  it  over  the  Dome  des  Invalides  in  Paris,  as  a 
revenge  upon  the  Kussiaus  for  firing  Moscow.  The  revenge 
was  all  the  sweeter  because  the  cross  was  popularly  believed  to 
have  a  legendary  connection  with  the  greatness  of  Russia.  With 
enormous  difficiilty  the  cross,  measuring  sixteen  feet,  was 
brought  down.  According  to  the  Comte  de  S^gur,  it  had  to  be 
abandoned  on  the  march  to  Smolensk,  and  was  sunk  with  a 
quantity  of  other  impedimenta  in  Tinke  Semlevo.  The  lake 
having  been  drained  in  1911,  a  careful  search  broujiht  tn  light 
innumerable  remains  of  dead  liorscs,  harness,  carts,  uniforms, 
and  other  relics,  but  no  trace  of  the  cross. 

The  Novoe  Vremya  argues  that  it  never  left  Moscow  and 
was  probably  buried  under  the  wreckage  of  the  Eremlin  caused 
by  me  blowing  np  of  its  bnildinfcs  at  Napoleon's  command. 
The  real  gold  cross  remained  undetected  on  one  of  the  churches 
which  escaped  destruction. 
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Labor  Unions.  These  are  not  of  quite  such  recent  origin 
fls  many  people  suppose.  "  I  am  credibly  informed,"  wrote 
Mandeville,  the  author  of  "The  Fable  of  the  Bees,"  in  his 
"Essay  on  Charity  and  Charity  Schools"  "that 
a  parcel  of  footmen  are  arrived  to  that  height  of  insolence  as 
to  have  entered  into  a  society  together  and  made  lawa  by  which 
th^  oblige  themflelTes  not  to  serve  for  less  than  such  a  sum,  nor 
carry  burdens  or  any  bundle  or  parcel  above  a  certain  weight, 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  pounds,  with  other  regulations  directly 
opposite  to  the  interest  of  those  they  serve,  and  altogether 
destructive  to  the  use  they  were  designed  for.  If  any  of  them  be 
turned  away  for  strictly  adhering  to  the  orders  of  this  honor- 
able corporation,  he  is  taken  care  of  till  another  service  is  pro- 
vided for  him;  but  there  is  no  money  wanting  at  any  time  to 
commence  and  maintain  a  lawsuit  against  any  master  that  shall 
pretend  to  strike  or  o£fer  any  other  injuiy  to  nis  gentleman  foot- 
man, contraiy  to  tiie  statutes  of  their  society.  If  this  be  true, 
as  I  believe  it  is,  and  they  are  suffered  to  go  on  in  consulting 
and  providing  for  their  own  ease  and  conveniency  any  further, 
we  may  expect  quickly  to  see  the  French  comedy  '  JjC  Maitre  le 
Valet'  acted  in  good  earnest  in  most  families;  while,  if  not 
redressed  in  a  little  time,  and  these  footmen  increase  their  com- 
pany to  the  number  it  is  possible  they  may,  as  well  as  assemble 
when  they  please  with  impunity,  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  make 
a  tragedy  of  it  whenever  they  have  a  mind  to  iV* 

Lady-bird.  The  most  popular  of  all  insect  folk  thpsm  is 
probably  one  which  concerns  that  species  of  coleopter%  or  beetle, 
which  is  known  to  science  as  the  CoccineUa  and  to  Bnglish  and 
American  children  as  the  lady-bird.  There  are  many  variants, 
but  the  most  usual  form  is  this: 

T.ady-bird!   Lady-bird!   fly  away  home, 

Your  house  is  on  fire  and  your  children  alone! 

Sometimes  the  last  words  of  the  second  line  are  "your  children 
all  warm  "  and  another  couplet  is  added,  as  follows: 

Except  little  Nan,  who  sits  in  her  pan 
Weaving  gold  laces  as  fast  as  she  can. 

While  this  is  being  sung  the  insect  is  usually  placed  on  the  tip 
of  the  index-finper  of  the  left  hand,  and,  if  the  charm  w^orks  the 
insect  flies  away;  if  it  fails  to  do.this»  it  is  either  blown  off  or 
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flicked  away  with  the  finger.  This  is  not  the  only  rhyme  con- 
cerning the  lady-bird,  however.  In  some  parts  of  Norfolk  the 
following  is  sung : 

Bishop,  Bishop  Bamabe^ 

Tell  nie  when  your  wedding  be. 

If  it  be  to-morrow  dav, 

Take  your  wings  and  fly  away. 

Tn  Scotland  the  lady-bird  is  called  the  "  Lady  Lanners,"  and  the 
following  rhyme  using  that  name  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
county  of  Lanark: 

Lady,  Lady  Lanners, 
Lady,  Lady  Laanera, 

TWc*  up  yrr  ( lowk  ahotit  your  head, 

An'  flee  awa'  to  Flanners. 
Flee  owre  firth,  an'  flee  owre  fell, 
Flee  owre  pule  an'  rinnan  wdl, 
Flee  owre  miiir  an'  flee  owre  raead« 
Flee  owre  livan,  flee  owre  dead. 
Flee  owre  eorn,  an*  flee  owre  lea. 
Flee  owre  river,  flee  owre  sea. 
Flee  ye  east,  or  flee  ye  west, 
Flee  till  him  that  lo  es  me  best. 

Alternate  names  for  the  lady-bird  in  England  are  lady-bug, 
lady-fly,  and  lady-cow.  In  France  it  is  known  as  lachr  n  Dien 
and  bHe  de  la  Vierge,  as  though  it  were  a  creature  especially 
favored  by  providential  care. 

In  Bnflsia  it  is  the  little  cow  of  God,''  and  tlie  ehildien  say : 

Little  cow  of  Gtod, 

Fly  to  the  aky; 

God  will  give  you  bread. 

In  some  parts  of  Qermanv  the  lady-bng  is  said  to  be  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Holds,  or  "the  Lady  Holda/'  as  she  is  called. 
There  is  a  legend  of  a  peasant  maiden  who  was  fond  of  lady- 
bugs,  and  who  was  taken  to  Holda's  realm  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  the  insects,  to  be  protected  during  an  approaching  war,  and 
who,  at  its  rlopp,  was  sent  home  with  an  outfit  of  fine  linen.  The 
German  peasantry  believe  that  the  lady-bird's  home  is  in  heaven, 
or  in  the  sun,  and  call  it  little  sun,  little  bird  of  the  sun,  sun- 
calf,  moon-calf,  sun-chick,  God's  calf,  little  house  of  God,  Mary- 
bird,  lady-hen,  and  lady-cow.  German  children  tell  it,  in  rhyme, 
to  "  fly  skyward,"  or  to  monnt  the  throne  and  bring  back  faix 
weather/'  They  say  that  if  one  kills  a  lady-cow  the  sun  will  hide 
its  face  next  day.  They  also  tell  it  to  flee  because  its  house  is 
on  fire,  and  in  one  part  of  Germany  they  say  that  the  angels  cry 
because  the  house  of  the  lady-cow  burns. 

In  Swedish  popular  belief,  the  ooming  harvest  is  foretold. 
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by  the  nmnte  of  spots  upon  its  wing-cases;  if  there  tre  more 
than  aeven,  corn  wiU  be  deer. 

In  Piedmont  the  lady-bug  is  "  the  chicken  of  St  Michael/' 
and  the  child  rfajiAe  is: 

Chicken  of  St.  Michael, 

Pot  on  your  winfli  mmI  fly  to  htmfm. 

In  Tuscany  it  is  called  lucia,  probably  from  St.  Lucia: 
Lnda,  lueia,  pat  oat  yoor  wiogt  and  fly  awajr, 

say  the  children,  who  also  call  it  little  doTC,''  and  sometimee 
**SL  Nicholaa.''  When  a  child  loses  a  tooth,  he  bnriea  it  in  a 
holey  and  invokes  the  insect : 

St.  Nicholaa,  St.  Nicholaa, 
Make  om  And  toM  and  coin. 

Lactare  Medal.  A  decoration  annually  g^iven  by  the  Uni- 
Tershy  of  Notre  Dame  to  ^oiue  lay  member  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States  for  specially  distinguiahed  service  in  art, 
literature,  science^  or  philanthropy. 

The  amiounoement  of  the  award  of  the  Laetare  Medal  is 
ahvaya  made  from  the  pulpit  of  the  university  drarch  by  the 
president  on  tiie  fonrtii  Sunday  of  Lent.  The  medal  takes  ita 
name  from  the  word  beginninff  the  Introit  of  the  Mass  on  that 
day,  ''Laetare.''  Although  the  award  is  made  then  and  the 
recipient  named,  the  actual  giving  does  not  take  place  until  some 
time  later.  The  occasion  of  the  formal  presentation  of  the  medal 
alwajrs  brings  together  noted  dignitaries  of  the  Church  in 
America,  and  other  men  and  women  eminent  in  all  lines  of  work. 

The  custom  of  giving  the  medal  originated  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  in  1883.  At  a  meeting]:  of  professors  attention 
*  was  called  by  discussion  to  the  Inck  of  honors  for  the  thousands 
of  Catholic  men  and  women  of  the  laity  who  work  earnestly  by 
upright  lives  and  by  distin^ruished  service  for  advancing  educa- 
ticn,  morality,  and  human  welfare,  and  religion.  The  suj^ges- 
tion  was  made  that  the  univorsitv  should  single  out  gome  man 
or  woman  every  year  for  honi^r  and  confer  some  tangible  evidence 
of  appreciation.  And  so  the  idea  of  the  medal  took  form.  It 
is  modelled  on  the  ancient  ohscrvamc  followed  by  the  Pope  of 
pending  the  Golden  l?ose  as  a  mark  of  special  honor  to  80verei'^n.< 
and  other  notable  persons. 

The  gift  of  the  Lactare  Medal  is  confined  to  lav  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  I'nited  States.  It  is  a  large  disk  of 
pure  gold  beautifully  enamelled  and  chased,  and  bears  some 
appropriate  design  in  relief,  which  varies  from  year  to  year, 
ind  which  is  suited  to  the  profession  or  line  of  work  in  which 
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the  recipient  has  earned  distinction.  Around  the  border  mtr- 
roundinfi^  the  design  appears  in  Latin  the  motto,  ''Truth  is 
mighty  and  shall  prevail.^  A  handsome  address  beautifully 
painted  in  water-color  on  silk  accompanies  the  medal.  The 
address  is  of  high  artistic  value  and  is  always  the  work  of  some 
noted  artist. 

The  long  list  of  recipients  form  a  distinguished  honor  roll 
of  the  laity  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  The 
medal  was  first  conferred  on  John  Gilmarv  Sliea,  the  historian, 
in  1883.    £iiza  Ann  Starr,  art  critic,  was  the  first  female  to 

receive  it. 

Lamb,  Scythian.  This  is  a  singular  vetretable  production 
of  which  many  fnl)iilous  stories  have  been  told  by  Sir  John 
Mandeville  (Travels,  chap,  xxvi)  and  others.  It  was  said  to  be 
part  animal,  ]iart  ve^^etable,  and  to  have  the  power  of  devouring 
all  other  plants  in  its  vicinity.  Tn  realitv  it  is  merely  the  proi*- 
trate  stem  of  a  woolly  fern  {Cibotiuin  Harometz)  turned  upside 
down.  Erasmus  Darwin  alludes  to  the  plant  and  its  attendant 
legends  in  the    Botanical  Garden*'  (1791),  Bk  i,  1.  279. 

In  "Travels  into  Muscovy  and  Persia"  (1636),  by  the  am* 
bassador  from  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  reference  is  made  to  a  gooid 
that  closely  resembles  a  lamb  ^'in  all  its  members,'*  and  is  so 
called  by  the  natives  of  Samara,  in  Russia,  where  it  grows  wild. 
^  It  changes  places  in  growing,  as  far  as  the  stalk  will  reach,  and 
wherever  it  turns  the  grass  withers,  which  the  Muscovites  csdl 
feeding.  They  further  say  that  when  it  ripens  the  stalk  withers, 
and  the  outward  rind  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  hair,  which 
they  use  instead  of  fur.  They  shewed  us  some  of  these  skins, 
which  were  covered  with  a  soft  frizzled  wool,  not  unlike  that 
of  a  lamb  newly  weaned,  and  swore  that  they  came  from  that 
fruit."  The  authors  add  that  ScabVer  speaks  of  them,  saying 
that  they  grow  until  tiie  grass  fails  them,  when  they  die  for  want 
of  nourishment.  TTo  also  says  that  the  wolf  is  the  only  animal 
that  feeds  upon  the  gourd,  and  that  it  is  used  as  a  bait  to  catch 
him,  which  statement  the  ambassadors  atlirm  agrees  with  what 
the  Muscovites  told  them. 

Lantern.  The  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  excel  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lanterns,  and  many  strange  customs  and  superstitions 
v\\n\T  around  their  use. 

It  is  uPHal  in  Chinese  towns  to  hanp  outside  each  building 
a  lantern  hearing  in  large  oharactern  the  occupant's  name.  If  a 
boy  is  born  in  the  house,  an  extra  lantern  decorated  with  the 
character  Prosperity tella  the  tale*  If  a  death  occurs,  a 
white  lantern,  with  fluttering  strips  of  paper,  on  which  are 
written  the  name,  age,  and  virtues  of  the  deoieased,  is  plaoed 
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juit  over  the  door.  White  lanterns  are  also  carried,  even  at 
midday,  by  those  who  follow  the  corpse  to  the  grave. 

When  a  man  marries,  his  hachelor  friends  give  him  a  pair 
of  lanterns,  the  bride  receiving  a  similar  present  from  her 
sisters  or  cousins.  And  in  the  wedding  procession  figure  num- 
bers of  bright-red  lanterns,  matching  in  color  the  trunks  and 
trays  holding?  trousseau  and  wedding  presents  which  precede  the 
elaborate  sedan  chair  containing  tlie  lady. 

In  most  large  towns,  during  tlie  first  month  of  the  yoar, 
**  lantern  markets  "  are  held,  which  in  picturesque  effect  often 
surpass  any  of  the  regular  festivals.  The  narrow  streets  of  Can- 
ton, for  instance,  fwtooned  from  side  to  side  with  an  almost 
infinite  rariety  of  brightly  colored  lanterns,  beeome  a  sort  of 
fairyland.  Fishes,  beasts,  birds,  inpcots,  fruits,  and  flowers 
mingle  in  oddest  confusion,  while  at  intervals  arc  hung  the  popu- 
lar "  tsao-ma-tangs."  These  curious  lanterns  have  figures  of 
men,  womon,  animals,  etc.,  pasted  on  wire  frames,  placed  one 
within  anotlicr.  When  lit,  the  current  of  air  caused  by  the 
flame  turns  their  frames,  and  horses  gallop,  men  run,  armies 
march,  ships  sail,  etc.  The  market  contains  lanterns  of  all 
sixes,  and  of  values  ranging  from  a  thousand  dollars  to  a  few 
^  cash  (the  tenth  of  a  cent)  each.  It  is  always  crowded  with 
customers,  for  not  only  must  people  prepare  themselves  for  festi- 
vals, births,  deaths,  or  marriages,  but,  as  houses  and  shops  are 
lit  by  lantern?,  and  as  all  who  go  abroad  at  night  carry  them, 
the  consumption  is  enormous.  They  who  have  had  sons  born 
during  the  last  year,  and  others  who  hope  for  that  blessing  before 
the  present  one  expires,  buy  largely,  and  after  carefully  attach- 
ing their  names  and  addresses  hang  the  purchases  as  Toiive  offer- 
ings in  temples  near  their  homes.  Wax  figures  of  men  dressed 
in  silken  robes  are  also  sold.  These  are  placed  before  the  ances- 
tral altars,  and  are  collectively  known  as  "  Sam  Sing,"  respec- 
tively as  'Tok"  or  Happiness,  ''Lok"  or  Bank,  and  <'Sow"  or 
Longevity. 

Another  fine  display  of  lanterns  can  bp  seen  at  Canton  in  the 
spring,  when  on  several  successive  evenings  fishermc^n  assenihle 
and  march  through  the  streets.  Each  one  carries  a  pole  with 
a  dangling  lantern  in  fish  form,  while  the  middle  of  the  proces- 
sion is  always  occupied  by  a  dragon  forty  or  fifty  feet  long.  Its 
head,  tail,  and  joints  are  supported  on  poles  held  by  men  whom 
the  body  conceals ;  as  they  walk,  this  huge  monster,  representing 
the  raler  of  the  deep,  moves  along  in  an  undulating  and  life- 
like manner.  The  pageant  is  a  "  ebin-ehin  "  to  the  water-gods, 
arran{?ed  to  persuade  them  to  avert  disastrous  storms  and  send 
the  fishermen  good  luck. 
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The  next  lantern  festival  propitiates  the  "Fang  Shiil,''  or 
"  Spirits  of  the  Air,'*  If  displeased,  they  may  prevent  tlie 
crops  from  ripenings  and,  to  ward  off  that  disaster,  all  house- 
holders, during  the  second  week  of  tlic  ^ixth  month,  display  at 
least  one  lantern.  These  arc  fastenetl  to  the  highest  peak  of 
the  roof,  or  else  to  lonj^  poles  planted  for  the  purpose.  As  most 
people  take  pride  in  exhibiting  nuniliers  of  lights,  this  Feast  of 
Lanterns,"  ns  it  is  called,  has  on  dark  evenings  a  very  hrilliant 
effect.  None  fail  to  observe  it,  as  the  "  Fang  Shui  "  are  by  far 
the  most  important  Chinese  dcitios.  To  honor  them,  pagodas 
are  erected.  A  house  whose  location  tliey  do  not  approve  will 
bring  bad  luck  to  all  who  live  there. 

A  somewhat  vexatious  law  in  China  compels  every  doctor, 
after  dark,  to  hang  up  in  front  of  his  house  as  many  lighttHi 
lamps  as  he  has  sent  patients  into  the  next  world.  One  evening 
a  European,  who  was  staying  in  Pekin  on  business,  set  out  in 
search  of  a  doctor  for  his  wife,  who  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill. 
He  called  at  the  houses  of  a  good  many,  but  was  detmed  by  the 
large  number  of  lamps  exhibited  before  each.  At  length,  after 
tramping  about  for  several  hours,  he  came  to  the  house  of  a 
doctor  where  only  three  lamps  shed  a  melancholy  light  over  the 
entrance.  Our  happy  European  dashed  into  the  house  of  this 
excellent  man,  wakened  him,  and  took  him  off  to  his  lodgings, 
J  presume  you  are  the  best  practitioner  in  this  ioty  ?"  he 
said  to  his  companion,  as  they  went  along. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Because  you  have  only  three  lanterns  hung  over  your  door, 
while  your  colleagues  have  dozens  displayed  on  their  house- 
fronts." 

"Ah!  is  that  the  reason?"  calmly  replied  the  pigtail ed 
Celestial.  "The  fact  is,  I  only  lately  set  up  in  practice,  and 
have  had  but  three  patients." 

Tn  Japan  no  house  is  complete  without  a  varied  su|)i>ly  of 
chocliin,  or  paper  lanterns.  No  coolie  is  so  poor  hut  he  must 
own  at  least  one,  for  there  is  a  law  coni{H'lling  all  foot  passengers 
to  carry  a  lighted  lantern  after  nightfall.  This  is  made  of 
crinkled  white  bast  paper,  with  little  or  no  ornamentation  save 
the  Chinese  characters  which  spell  the  family  name. 

A  paper  lantern  bums  outside  most  houses  and  shops  at 
night ;  dozens  of  them  are  hung  closely  together  along  the  sloping 
eaves  of  priyats  dwellings;  uie  houseboiits  and  sampans  that 
glide  along  the  bay  or  river  are  profusely  hung  wm  colored 
lanterns  that  shed  forth  a  delightful,  rosy  glow,  which  enhances 
the  charms  of  geisha  or  musme,  and  adds  to  the  brilliant 
of  the  festive  night. 

Numbers  of  great  balloon-like  lanterns  illuminate  the  space 
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in  front  of  the  theatres:  yadoyas  (inns)  and  tea-hou86S  are 
equally  well  marked  by  the  brilliant  illuminationy  which  is 
maintained  all  night. 

The  wooden  lanterns  hung  beside  the  doors  of  the  dweUinga 
in  certain  streets  of  Kioto  tell  the  passer-by  that  they  are  the 
homes  of  geishas  (dancino^  ^irls).  The  surface  of  plain  lanterns 
is  used  for  advertising  purposes,  and  "he  who  runs  may  lead'^ 
that  witliin  are  various  commodities  for  sale. 

Some  of  the  street  lamps  are  made  wholly  of  wood,  the  post 
and  lantern  being  carved  and  quite  ornamental,  and  ^iltlesa 
of  paint  Over  these  is  often  bmlt  a  roof  of  fancy  shingles,  and 
sometimes  a  larger,  rougher  one  is  placed  over  the  first  to  protect 
it  from  the  weather.  Fine  fretwork  is  made  use  of  for  the 
panels  and  slides,  the  designs  being  mostly  trees^  flowers,  birds» 
and  fishes,  but  always  artistic,  for  oven  the  common  people 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature. 

At  the  midsummer  feast  of  lanterns,  when  the  souls  of  the 
dead  are  suj)posed  to  come  hack  to  earth  and  revisit  their  old 
haunts,  hundreds  of  paper  lanterns  are  used  for  decorating  the 
graves  on  the  hillside  and  the  streets  of  the  town.  Each  little 
straw  boat,  in  which  the  spirits  take  their  departure,  is  bril- 
liantly lighted  with  paper  lanterns,  as  it  is  launched  forth  on  ita 
journey  to  the  spirit-land. 

At  the  matsuris  and  processionals  of  the  temples,  several  of 
which  occur  every  year,  not  only  are  the  temples  themselves  and 
the  dwelling-houses  decorated  with  chochin,  but  tlie  entire  length 
of  the  streets  is  lined  with  them. 

Every  jinrikisha  coolie  must  carry  a  lantern,  fastened  to  tho 
shaft  of  his  vehicle,  and  he  is  compelled  by  law  to  keep  it  lighted 
at  ni^t  For  this  purpose  the  Yumikari-chodiin  has  of  late 
years  come  into  general  use.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
sight  to  see  a  string  of  rickshas — the  law  compels  them  to  run 
single  file — moving  along  the  streets,  with  their  bobbing  lights, 
and  no  one  can  say  he  ha.s  really  seen  the  world  until  he  has  gone 
slumming  in  a  ricksha  at  night  in  a  Japanese  city:  it  gives  one 
a  new  e.xperience,  and  a  wild,  weird  sensation  obtainable  nowhere 
else. 

All  the  paper  lahtems  in  Japan-Hinlike  those  of  Chinar— 

are  collapsible,  being  held  in  place,  when  open,  by  a  spring  or 
chain.  The  framework  is  made  of  thin  strips  of  bamboo;  this  ia 

covered  with  crinkled  bast  pa})or  which  is  very  strong  and 
durable.  Those  fra«rile  creatious  last  the  Japanese  a  long  time, 
so  deliherate  are  they  in  their  Tuovements,  and  so  careful.  They 
are  oiled  or  varnished,  to  make  tiiem  waterproof,  and  the  decora- 
tions are  put  on  after  the  frame  is  covered. 

From  Odwara  come  ^e  handsomest  lanterns  in  Japan.  In 
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elder  and  more  ceremonious  days  the  daimio,  or  nobleman,  made 

use  of  an  Odawaia-chochin  to  light  his  way  when  he  went  in 
state  to  pay  his  annual  visit  to  the  shogun,  or  travelled  from 
one  province  to  another.  The  Odjnvara-chochin  is  eon«iderably 
decorated  ;  in  addition  to  the  owner's  "  mon,"  something  after 
the  order  of  a  crest,  which  is  always  paintecl  on  one  side,  it  is 
mounted  with  a  decorative  brass  band  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
The  footmen  and  coolies  had  each  their  own  special  lanterns^ 
which  were  carried  on  their  shoulders;  but  this  particular  one 
was  hung  inside  the  kago  or  norimono  in  whidi  the  daimio, 
according  to  his  rank,  travelled.  During  the  day  each  lantern 
was  put  into  a  net  or  hag,  and  tied  behind  one  of  the  port- 
manteaus. 

"  Although  gas  and  electricity  light  every  Japanese  city," 
Miss  Scidmore  tells  us  that  "  the  manufacture  of  paper  lanterns 
increases  apace,  for  now  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  demand 
them.  Constructing  the  flimsy  frames  is  a  sleight-of-hand 
process,  and  with  the  same  deftness  the  old  lantern-makers  dash 
on  designs,  characters,  and  body-colors,  with  a  bold  brush.  But 
one  must  live  in  Japan  to  appreciate  the  softened  light  of  lan- 
terns, and  in  the  lavish  and  general  nightly  use  of  them  learn 
all  the  fnirylike  and  splendid  effects  to  he  obtained  with  a  bit  of 
pn))or.  some  wisps  of  bamboo,  and  a  little  vegetable  wax  poured 
around  a  pajKT  wick.** 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  there  still  sur- 
vives a  custom  which  waa  once  well-nigh  universal  in  those 
countries.  This  was  the  use  of  lanterns  of  different  varieties 
and  sizes  by  which,  at  night,  the  rank  of  the  party  could  be 
easily  distinguished. 

The  lanterns  were  carried  by  the  servants  who  were  sent  to 
escort  their  mistresses  home  from  places  of  amusement,  and  they 
made  the  ^(jiiare  in  front  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  where  most 
of  the  entertainments  were  tlien  given,  quite  picturesque,  with 
their  lights  bobbing  up  and  down  in  every  direction. 

The  differences  between  some  of  these  lanterns  were  slight, 
but  they  had  to  be  strictly  observed,  or  trouble  arose.  The  order 
of  rank,  as  set  forth  in  the  rank  list/'  was  something  from 
which  they  could  never  swerve.  Some  had  lanterns  of  tin,  some 
of  brass;  some  had  wax  lights,  and  others  tallow;  even  the  num- 
ber of  lights  was  prescribed  for  each  separate  class  or  rank. 

Lantern  for  the  Dead  (French  lanicrne  des  morts).  A 
curious  feature  found  in  many  cliurcli-yards  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  especially  in  France.  It  consists  of  a 
hollow  stone  erection,  sometimes  20  or  30  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  lantern  and  presenting  a  general  resemblance  to  a  smaU 
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light-houRC.  The  lantern  seems  to  have  been  lighted  only  on 
certain  feasts  or  vigils,  and  in  particular  on  AU-SouIs'  Dav 
(Halloween).  Lecointre,  in  hU  "Archelogue  de  PoitierSy^' 
suggests  that  erections  of  this  sort  were  put  up  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  living  from  the  fear  of  ghosts  and  to  safeguard  them 
from  the  terror  of  the  night  that  walketh  in  the  darkness,  as  the 
Psalmist  calls  it.  Violet  le  Due  agrees  with  T^cointre  that  puch 
was  the  idea  attached  to  the  lantcrne  des  morts  in  the  twelfth 
century,  hut  opines  that  these  columns  belong  by  tradition  U)  the 
usages  or  superstitions  of  a  very  remote  antiquity.  "  We  can- 
not but  regret,"  he  says,  that  we  have  no  lanterns  of  the 
dead,  prior  to  tiie  twelftii  century,  remaining.  We  cannot  doubt 
of  tiieir  existence,  since  they  are  mentioned  several  times, 
amongst  other  instances  in  the  battle  waged  between  Clovis 
and  Alaric,  but  we  do  not  know  the  form  of  these  first  Christian 
monuments." 

Law  Courts  among  Birds.  It  is  a  noteworthy  yet  a  seldom 
noted  fact  that  many  kinds  of  birds  hold  court  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  their  delinquent  fellows. 

Crow  trials  are  the  most  frequent  An  entire  conmiimity  of 
sahle  Tindicaton  of  the  law  may  meet  together  on  a  hill  or  in 
a  field.  The  accused  is  stationed  in  Uie  middle.  The  accusers 
pour  out  their  tales.  The  charges  are  not  made  individually, 
nor  is  the  evidence  given  by  separate  witnesses,  but  by  a  general 
clamor  collertively  raised.  At  the  end  of  the  proceedings  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  is  either  acquitted,  when  he  tlies  away  ami- 
cably with  judge  and  jury,  or  he  is  found  guilty,  in  wliich  case 
the  whole  tribe  fall  upon  him  with  beak  and  claw  until  he  is 
dead. 

Itooks  have  the  same  custom.  The  Rev.  J.  Edmund  Cox, 
an  English  clergyman  and  ornithologist^  describes  a  rook  trial 
he  once  witnessed.  Riding  along  a  quiet  road  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nor^'ich,  he  was  start kd  by  a  great  cawing  from  an 

adjoining  rookery.  Tie  tied  his  horse  to  a  crate  and  cautiously 
crawled  for  a  hiuidrpd  feet  or  so  to  a  gap  in  the  hedge  of  a 
meadow.    Here  he  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  proceedings. 

Surrounded  by  some  forty  or  fifty  noisy  and  indignant  rooks 
stood  the  culprit  in  the  dock.  Perky  and  jaunty  at  firjft,  he 
gradually  lost  his  bravado  and  at  last  subsided  into  an  excellent, 
imitation  of  the  famous  jackdaw  of  Rheims  after  he  had  been 
cursed  by  the  cardinal  with  bell,  hook,  and  candle.  Evidently 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  for,'  in  a  grand  finale, 
the  circle  of  rooks  suddenly  closed  in  upon  the  accused  and 
pecked  him  to  death.  Judgment  executed,  the  whole  nsr^ombly 
burst  into  vociferous  screaming  and  dispersed,  some  seeking  the 
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adjacent  rookery,  but  the  greater  number  flying  awmy  acroM 
the  fields. 

During  the  early  spring  it  is  not  unusual  for  young  and  inex- 
perienced gparrowa  to  pilfer  twigs  and  straws  from  the  nest 
which  their  elders  are  building.  If  the  theft  be  detected  a 
passerine  posse  will  visit  the  offender's  nest  and  summarily 
scatter  it  to  the  four  winds,  after  giving  him  a  pound  thrnshinp:. 

Far  severer  is  the  justice  that  is  meted  out  to  dishonest  spar- 
rows in  Europe  by  their  frequent  neighbors  the  martins.  A 
tragic  story  is  told  in  Garret's  *'  Marvels  of  Instinct,"  on  the 
authority  of  one  Fatlier  Bougeant :  A  sparrow  had  appropriated 
to  his  own  use  a  nest  which  a  martin  had  just  built.  The 
rightful  owner  summoned  his  friends  to  the  rescue.  Sev(^ral 
hundred  strong,  the  martins  flew  to  the  attack.   Like  Brer  Terra- 
pin the  usurper  lay  low,  and,  presenting  his  large  beak  at  the 
opening  of  the  nest,  severely  pecked  such  of  the  too  daring  be- 
siegers as  ventured  within  his  reach.    After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  martins  withdrew  from  the  contest,  leaving  the  apanow 
to  premature  self-congratulation  upon  his  superior  strateffic 
skill.   Alas,  Nemesis  was  only  too  surely  on  his  track!  The 
martins  speedily  returned,  each  bearing  some  of  the  tempered 
earth  whereof  they  make  thdr  nests.   With  one  accord  they 
fell  upon  the  nest  and,  plastering  the  opening  all  over  with  the 
soft  earth,  enclosed  the  thief  in  his  stolen  property,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hero  of  Poe's  "  Amontillado"  was  shut  up 
in  the  wine  cellar.  Then,  as  in  Poe's  story,  he  was  left  to  his 
fate. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Herald  in  11)10  reported  a  snocossful  hoicb- 
ing  that  had  taken  place  on  a  farm  near  Mariettc,  Mich.  Two 
farmers  sitting  in  a  barn  noticed  a  sparrow  entering  a  swallow's 
nest  which  clung  to  the  side  of  a  beam.  A  moment  later  he 
started  to  pitch  out  the  young  birds.  Three  swallows,  attracted 
by  their  outcry,  speedily  pounced  upon  the  intruder.  After  con- 
fining him  to  the  nest  for  a  few  minutes  they  threw  him  out. 
He  dropped  about  a  foot,  there  was  a  jerk,  and  Mr.  Sparrow  was 
eeen  han^nng  as  nicely  as  though  an  expert  executioner  had 
been  in  charge, — a  horse-hair  being  wound  several  times  around 
his  neck*  After  a  few  ineffectual  struggles  he  kicked  his  last 
Of  course  you  may  rationalize  this  apparent  miracle  by  assumiog 
that  the  horse-hair  was  accidentally  wound  around  the  bird's  neck 
during  the  struggle  with  his  antagonists. 

Even  in  human  law  circumstantial  evidence  has  led  to  fto 
conviction  of  many  an  innocent  man.  Small  wonder  then  thst 
innocent  birds  have  been  done  to  death  unjustly  by  a  featJiered 
judge  and  jury.  Bishop  Stanly  tells  us  that  a  Frcnch  anigeoa 
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at  Smyrna,  being  unal)le  to  procure  a  stork  because  of  the 
Turkish  veneration  for  these  birds,  stole  the  eggs  from  a  stork's 
nest  and  left  hen's  eggs  in  their  place.  The  female  stork  in  all 
innooence  luitehed  out  the  chickens.  The  male  immediatdy 
deserted  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  Three  or  four 
days  later  he  returned,  in  company  with  many  other  storks,  who 
forming  a  circle  placed  the  unhappy  female  in  the  middle  and 
began  to  adjudicate  the  case.  The  bringing  forth  even  uninten- 
tionally of  young  chickens  instead  of  young  storks  is  evidently  a 
heinous  crime  in  the  stork  code,  for  at  the  close  of  the  trial 
they  all  fell  upon  tiie  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  straightway 
killed  her. 

The  stork's  wif^,  like  Caesar's,  must  he  above  snspicion ! 

More  remarkable  still  is  a  stoiy  that  comes  from  iMrlin.  Two 
storks  had  built  their  nests  upon  a  chimney.  The  owner  of  the 
honse^  finding  an  egg  in  the  nest,  substituted  a  goose's  egg  in  its 

place.  The  female  stork  hatched  it,  to  the  stormy  indignation  of 
her  companion.  After  circling  three  or  four  times  around  the 
nest  he  flew  awav.  For  some  davs  the  bereaved  consort  fed  the 
young  goose.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  human 
inmates  of  the  house  were  disturbed  by  a  loud  clamoring.  This 
was  found  to  proceed  from  nearly  four  hundred  birds  gathered 
together  in  a  compact  body  and  apparently  listening  to  the 
harangue  of  a  solitary  stork  standing  some  twenty  yai^s  away. 
When  one  orator  retired,  another  took  his  place  and  addressed 
the  court.  In  this  fashion  the  proceedings  continued  until  about 
eleven  in  the  forenoon.  Finally  the  whole  court  rose  simul- 
taneonslv  in  tlic  air,  emitting  dismal  ululations.  All  this  time 
the  female  sfork  had  sat  trembling  in  the  nest.  Nor  was  her 
fear  unwarranted,  for  suddenly  the  whole  company  of  storks 
launched  themselves  upon  her.  At  ftmt  head  was  a  particularly 
irate  male,  presumably  tiie  injured  spouse,  who  struck  her 
violently  three  or  four  times,  knocked  her  out  of  the  nest,  and 
then  killed  her.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  unhappy 
gosling,  which  he  likewise  immolated.  Then  the  nest  was 
destroyed,  and  the  storks  flew  away, — no  doubt  perfectlv  satisfied 
iti  their  own  minds  that  the  law  had  been  vindicated  and  that 
justice  had  been  done. 

Rev.  George  Gogerley  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  volume 
of  reminiscences,  entitled  ^  The  Pitmeem,  a  Beoord  of  the  Bengal 
Missions,^  which  appeared  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  centmry 
ago.  He  describes  some  of  the  curious  habits  of  the  flamingo,  a 
bird  of  odd  shape  and  brilliant  plumage,  very  common  in  the 
marshy  lands  of  Bengal.  "  My  friend  Mr.  Lacroix,"  he  con- 
tinues, *'  when  once  sailing  in  his  boat  up  the  Hooghley,  went  on 
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shore.  His  attention  was  shortly  directed  to  a  large  gathering 
of  these  peculiar-looking  birds  in  a  field  some  little  dirtanoe  off. 
Knowing  their  timid  cliaracter,  he  approached  as  near  as  he 
could  without  being  observed  or  exciting  alarm^  and,  hiding 
himself  behind  a  tree,  noted  all  their  proceedings.  After  a 
great  deal  of  noisy  clamor,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  circle, 
in  the  centre  of  which  one  of  their  number  was  left  standing 
alone.  A<;ain  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  screcchinor 
bird  oratory,  when  suddenlj'  all  the  birds  flew  on  the  unhappy 
solitary  one  and  literally  tore  liini  to  pieces.'' 

Bosworth  Smith,  a  more  acute  observer  and  a  more  reliable 
reporter  than  any  yet  quoted,  has  his  stories  tcK)  about  birds. 
When  the  nest  of  a  too  self-assertive  rook,  he  says,  is  built  in 
a  tree  in  advance  of  the  colonv  and  without  its  formal  leave,  the 
rooks  assemble  on  the  disputed  tree  and  discuss  the  matter,  like 
80  many  sanitary  inspectors,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  end  by 
"certificating  ''  or  "  condemnin«^  "  it. 

Sometimes  the  verdict  appears  to  be  "  Xot  guilty,  but  don't 
do  it  again,"  for  it  does  not  lollow,  even  if  the  young  are  safely 
reared  in  the  tree  licensed  for  one  year,  that  it  will  be  oocnpied 
again  in  another.  Something,  perhaps,  may  haye  happenea  in 
the  interim  which  makes  the  jury  determine  that  it  is  unfit  for 
rook  occupation.  Sometimes  a  solitary  position  far  from  the 
rookery  is  assigned  as  a  punishment  to  an  obstinate  marauder 
who  has  committed  the  tmpardonable  fault  of  being  found  oat 
once  too  often. 

Social  ostracism  for  the  breeding  season,"  Mr.  Smith  con- 
cludes, "  must  be  a  severe  penalty  to  a  bird  so  eminently  sociable 

as  the  rook ;  but,  like  ostracism  at  Athens,  it  seems  to  be  care- 
fully divested  of  all  painful  consequences  afterwards;  for,  as 
soon  as  the  youn^r  are  flown,  the  culprit  is  allowed  to  return  to 
the  coninuinity  with  all  his  old  ricrhts  and  privileges  unimpaired. 
Unlike  Draco  of  Athens,  whose  laws  wore  said  to  be  written  not 
in  ink  hut  in  blood,  and  who  reco^nizwl  but  one  |>enalty  for  all 
offences. — death, — rooks  recognize  degrees  in  <]:inlt.  and  reserve 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  the  more  heinous.'* 

Lawn-Tennis.  A  modern  application  of  the  ancient  game 
of  tennis  (<7.i'.),  played  with  racket  and  balls  on  a  court  traversed 
by  a  net,  but  without  enclosing  walls.  Historically  it  dates  from 
1874,  when  Major  Wingfield  took  out  a  patent  for  a  game  called 
sphairistike,^  described  in  the  specifications  ''a  new  and  im-» 
proved  portable  court  for  playing  the  ancient  game  of  tennis.** 
Wingfield's  court  narrowed  at  the  net,  so  that  its  outlines  were 
those  of  an  hour-glass.  The  present  rectangular  shape  was  sub- 
stituted in  1877.  Within  a  year  after  its  birth  sphairistike  had 
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been  rebaptized  lawn-tennis  and  had  begun  its  career  of  triumph. 
Simultaneously  it  crossed  the  Atlantic,  Dr.  Jamca  Dwight  and 
the  brothers  F.  R.  and  K.  D.  Sears  being  mainly  irwtrumental  in 
makiiig  it  known  in  Hie  United  Statee. 

In  1877  the  first  diampionship  game  was  played  in  England 
and  reanlted  in  a  victory  for  Spencer  Gore.  Ho  anticipated  the 
tactics  afterward  brought  to  perfection  by  the  Renshaws,  which 
aimed  at  forcinj^  the  adversary  back  to  the  base-line  and  killing 
his  return  with  a  volley  from  a  position  near  the  net.  A  mem- 
orable performance  in  the  history  of  the  game  was  the  cham- 
pionship competition  in  1886,  when  William  Renshaw  beat  H.  F. 
Lawford  a  love  set  in  minutes.  The  longest  rest  in  first-class 
lawn-tennia  was  recorded  in  1880,  when  81  strokes  were  played 
between  Liwford  and  E.  Lubbock. 

B.  D.  Sears  won  the  first  American  championship  in  1881, 
and  retained  it  for  six  anccessivc  years,  until  in  1887  ill  health 
forced  him  out  of  the  competition  and  the  title  went  to  H.  W. 
Slocum. 

The  first  English  ladv  champion  was  Miss  M.  Watson 
(1884),  the  first  American,  Miss  E.  C.  Roosevelt  (1890). 

Lawyer,  First  Female.  Common  sense  and  common  law 
allow  anybody  to  plead  his  own  cause  in  a  law-eonrt.  Indeed 
the  lawyer  or  attorney  is  an  after^thonght  of  civilization.  He  has 
grown  mto  a  necessify  because  the  average  citizen  is  ignorant  of 
tiie  law  and  of  its  methods  and  would  l)e  at  a  hopeless  disadvan- 
tage against  any  one  better  instructed.  Hence  the  indispensable 
attorney  ("one  appointed").  When  Valerius  Maximus  (Book 
viii,  ch.  8,  example  2)  tells  us  of  a  female  pleader  in  Rome, 
one  Afrania,  our  surprise  is  tempered  on  discovery  that  she 
pleaded  only  her  own  causes.  Bcins;  of  a  litigious  disposition, 
she  was  perpetually  involving  herself  in  lawsuits.  She  wonld 
never  employ  an  advocate^  but  always  appeared  in  person  and 
managed  her  own  cases.  This  confident  behavior  made  her 
unpleasantly  notorious,  so  that  women  of  her  clamorous  turn 
were  usually  stigmatized  with  her  name.  Valerius  ^laximus 
sums  her  character  in  a  noxious  term  which  will  not  hear 
reprintino:.  The  Rrrrenfivr  Mnqazinr,  in  vol.  iii,  pa.cre  283 
(Ix)ndon,  1822),  cites  the  analogous  English  case  of  Mary 
Tucker,  who  "  pleaded  her  own  cause  in  a  case  of  libel,  and  got 
acquitted  thereby/'  but  gives  no  further  particulars.  The  same 
authority  adds  that  EngUnd  once  had  a  female  constable.  On 
the  21st  of  April,  1788,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  determined 
that  a  woman  was  competent  to  serve  the  offices  of  commissioner 
of  the  sewers  and  overseer  of  tlio  poor.  Mr.  Justice  Ashhurst 
observed  that  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  mentioned  substantial 
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house-keepers  without  distinction  of  sex/'  The  Beview  also  men- 
tions a  parish  where  a  woman  was  chosen  constable,  and  refers 
the  reader  to  Dodslcy,  1788. 

Among  the  clay  tablets  of  ancient  Babylonia  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  is  one,  as  old  as  B.O.  550,  which  contains 
the  records  of  a  legal  case  instituted  by  "  a  woman  of  Borsippa  " 
against  her  brother-in-law^  ^'a  man  of  Babylon."  to  regain 
possession  of  property  bequeathed  by  her  husband.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  husband  bad  bou;;ht  the  property  with  the 
money  obtained  as  her  dowry.  After  a  few  years,  having  no 
children  of  their  own,  they  adopted  a  son.  Shortly  afterward 
the  hiiphanrl  mortgafjcd  the  estate.  Later  he  died,  and  his 
brother  attempted  to  claim  the  mortgaged  property. 

The  widow  took  the  matter  lieforo  the  court  at  Bor.sippa  : 
which  referred  it  to  the  Higher  Court  at  Babylon.  Here  the 
case  was  duly  heard,  and  the  judges  rendered  a  decision  to  the 
effect  that,  as  the  property  had  been  the  liusband's,  the  widow- 
could  have  it  upon  paying  off  the  mortgage,  and  tliat  the  brother 
had  no  claim.  Eventually  the  estate  would  be  the  property  of 
the  adopted  son.  It  is  expressly  stated,  as  though  a  matter  of 
some  interest,  that  the  woman  pleaded  her  own  case  in  the 
High  Conrt  of  Babylon  without  assistance. 

But  even  before  the  admission  of  women  to  the  bar  in  the 
United  States  one  woman  at  least  had  been  allowed^  though 
somewhat  unwillingly,  to  plead  her  own  cause  in  a  temporary 
emergency.  This  was  Myra  Clark  Oaines,  who  eventually  won  a 
lawsuit  against  the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  a  property  repre- 
senting many  million  dollars.    While  the  suit  was  in  its  pre- 
liminary stages  before  the  Louisiana  State  judges,  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  court  with  her  husband^  Qenerai  Edmond 
P.  Qaines,  the  latter  dressed  in  full  uniform  and  wearing  hia 
sword.    On  one  occasion,  at  New  Orleans,  her  counsel  for  some 
reason  threw  up  their  briefs,  whereupon  the  general  intimated 
that,  as  a  legal  man  himself,  he  miglit  claim  the  right  to  repre- 
sent his  wife.    Virginian  law,  however,  was  his  forte,  and  in  the 
court  of  a  civil  law  State  he  felt  rather  at  sea,  so  he  begged  that 
his  wife  might  be  heard  on  her  own  beliali".    The  judge  con- 
sented, and  the  general,  *'with  that  grand  dignity  for  which  he  if* 
so  distinguished/*  led  forward  Mrs.  Gaines,  who  addressed  the 
jury  at  length,  and  read  a  number  of  documents.    The  judge 
after  a  time  raised  the  frivolous  technical  objection  that  the 
documents  were  not  in  evidence.   The  lady  had  too  high  a  spirit 
to  submit  to  such  tyrannical  dictation,  and  the  judge  again  inter- 
fered, and,  as  she  still  persisted,  appealed  to  her  husi)and  *'  to 
control  his  wife  in  Court/'   Whereupon,  so  we  are  told  by  the 
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authoress  of  "Court  Cirdes  of  the  Republic"  (1871),  "the  stately 
old  general  rose  to  his  full  altitude  of  six  feet  three,  an<l,  assuming 
the  position  of  a  commander  of  grenadiers  and  gracefully  touch- 
ing the  belt  of  his  sword,  responded,  *  May  it  pfoase  your  honor, 
for  eveiything  that  lady  shall  say  or  do  I  hold  myself  personally 
responsible  in  every  manner  and  form  known  to  the  laws  of  my 
country  or  the  laws  of  honor/  "  This  reply,  and  the  significant 
gestures  hy  which  it  was  accompanied,  led  the  judge  to  exclaim 
that  the  court  would  not  be  overawed  hy  the  military  authori- 
ties," and  tlicn  proceed  to  overawe  the  gallant  general  by  a  threat 
"to  reduce  to  au  exception  of  recusation"  something  whicii  had 
been  said. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Bumham  Kilgore  (1836-1908)  was  the  first 
woman  admitted  to  practise  in  PennsyWania.  She  was  bom  in 

Craftsbury,  Vermont.  When  only  16  years  old  she  was  a  teacher 

in  the  Vern)ont  schools,  and  three  years  later  she  was  teaching 
Greek  and  higher  mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  Madison, 
Wis.  Later  she  was  preceptress  of  Evansville  Seminary,  in  that 
State.  In  ISOi  Mrs.  Kilgore  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  metliciue  from  the  New  York  Hygieo-Therapeutic 
Medical  College.  A  year  later  she  came  to  Philadelphia  and  began 
reading  Bla(£stone.  .  When  she  registered  in  1870  as  a  law 
student,  the  innovation  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  press,  bar, 
and  bench.  A  woman  as  a  lawyer  became  a  matter  for  comment 
even  in  European  periodicals. 

Mrs.  Kilgore  was  denied  admission  to  the  law  school  of  the 
I'niversitv  of  Pennsvlvania  in  1871,  but  ten  vears  later  was 
admitted,  and  in  ISSiJ  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws.  In  she  argued  before  the  State  Supreme  Court  her 
right  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  chief  justice  pronounced 
her  address  '*an  able  and  exhaustive  aignment/'  In  1881  she 
appeared  before  the  joint  session  of  the  legialatuie  in  support  of 
the  bill  for  women's  admission  to  the  legal  profession.  In  1884 
she  was  admitted  to  the  Delaware  Coun^  courts  and  to  one 
Philadelphia  Common  IMeas  Court,  and  two  years  Inter  she  was 
admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  act  of  assembly,  and  also  to 
the  federal  courts.  She  was  admitted  to  the  Cnited  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1890,  being  the  fourth  member  of  her  sex  to 
win  such  admittance. 

The  first  woman  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Europe  was  Mile. 
Chauvin,  in  Paris.  She  was  bom  at  Jargeau,  in  the  Loiret,  and 
was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  At  school  she  was  an  infant 
prodig)'.  In  1884  she  took  her  bachelorship  of  letters,  in  1885 
her  bachelorship  of  science,  became  a  licentiate  of  philosophy 
1890,  and  a  doctor  of  laws  in  1892.   Her  original  intention 
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had  been  to  qualify  for  a  post  as  teacher,  but  her  academic  suc- 
cess led  her  to  think  of  higher  triumphs,  and  she  became  an 
ardent  exponent  of  the  rights  of  women.  The  thesis  which 
won  her  her  doctorship  of  laws  dealt  with  **  Professions  Acoess- 
ihle  to  Women/'  and  was  a  powerf al  plea  for  the  admission  of 
women  to  all  the  **carri6re«  without  distinction.  Aftor  teach- 
inf  law  for  five  years  in  a  "  lyc6e  "  for  young  ladies,  she  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  bar.  Her  application  was  strongly  con- 
tested, but  it  was  found  by  the  judges  that  tho  law  was  on  her 
side,  and  she  was  duly  sworn  in  toward  the  end  of  1807.  Since 
then  she  has  been  gradually  building  up  a  very  considerable  prac- 
tice, but  her  appearances  in  the  courts  are  few  and  far  between. 

Lead-pencil.  The  first  lead-pencil  was  made  in  England  in 
the  Elizabethan  era,  bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  a  lead- 
pencil  at  all,  but  a  graphite  pencil,  such  as  we  write  with  to-day. 
Graphite  was  originally  called  plumbago  (from  the  Latin 
plumbum,  "  lead  ")  or  black  lead,  but,  since  the  mineral  contains 
no  lead,  the  names  are  singularly  inappropriate.  The  first  person 
who  used  the  name  graphite (Greek  "grapho,''  **  I  writhe") 
was  A.  G.  Werner  in  1789. 

In  the  early  days  of  lead-pencil  making  the  graphite  was 
sawed  into  thin  sheets  and  cut  into  strips  smaller  and  smaller 
until  they  were  of  a  sise  to  be  covered  with  light  wooden  slips, 
and  thus  serve  as  pencils. 

The  first  pencils  created  much  excitement.  The  graphite 
mines  of  England  were  considered  of  inestimable  value  and  were 
protected  by  law.  But  there  was  great  waste — first,  in  digging, 
for  many  of  the  pieces  were  too  small  for  cutting,  and  again  in 
the  manner  of  cutting  the  graphite,  which  was  so  crude  that 
half  the  material  was  lost. 

In  1795,  Conte,  a  Frenchman,  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
pulverised  graphite  and  binding  clay.  This  discoveiy  resulted  in 
pencils  of  varying  hardness,  according  to  the  amount  of  binding 
clay  added,  each  pencil  being  of  exactly  the  same  hardness 
throughout  its  lenirth. 

Soon  after  this  discovery  improvements  followed  in  mixing, 
rolling,  and  sharpening  the  graphite  composition,  which  was  cut 
into  lengths,  placed  in  a  wann  oven  to  harden,  uud  liually  in- 
cased in  wood,  as  seen  to-day. 

It  was  not  until  1860  that  so-called  lead-pendls  were  manu* 
factur^  in  the  United  States.  Once  started,  however,  the 
growth  of  the  industry  was  rapid,  and  now  it  is  estimated  that 
thero  afe  more  than  four  million  dollars  invested  in  it.  To-day 
American  lead-pencils  are  sold  all  over  the  world. 

Leap-year  Birthdaya.   li  a  man  happen  to  be  bom  on 
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February  21)th, — in  I^ap-year,  of  course, — may  he  celebrate 
his  birthday  only  on  the  quaternary  return  of  the  day?  The  law 
Bays  no,  although  here  Blackstone  is  at  fault.  The  author 
of  tbe  Commentftriefi,''  without  noting  any  exception,  says 
explicitly  that  a  man  child  attains  his  majority  ^on  the  day 
preceding  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  person's  hirth. 
Xow,  in  1910  Gilbert  Tangye  became  the  father  of  a  son  on 
February  29th.  A  London  barrister  set  himself  to  looking  up 
law  and  precedent  on  this  subject  of  leap-year  birthdays.  His 
first  appeal  to  Blackstone  disheartened  him.  But  Mr.  Tangye 
delved  deeper,  and  in  the  statutes  of  King  Henry  III.  he  found 
a  law  that  appeared  to  make  it  clear  sailing  for  the  youngster. 
This  statute,  De  Anno  et  Die  Bissextili,  was  made  at  Westminster 
in  1236.  Here  is  King  Henry's  proclamation  of  it: 

The  King  unto  liia  Justices  of  tho  Bench,  greeting. 

Know  ye  to  take  away  from  henceforth  all  doubt 

and  ambiguity  that  might  arise  hereupon,  the  day  increasing  in  the 
Leap  Year  shall  be  accounted  for  one  year,  so  that  because  of  that 
day  none  shall  be  impleaded,  hut  it  shall  l)e  taken  and  reckoned  of  the 
same  month  wherein  it  groweth,  and  that  day,  and  the  day  next  going 
before,  shall  be  aeemmtod  Ibr  one  day,  and  tiianfora  we  do  eommud 
you,  that  from  bonceforth  you  do  eauae  tbia  to  bo  puUiihed  afore  yott 
and  obwnred.  Witnew  My  sol  f 

at  Westminster. 

While  this  language  ia  rather  ambiguous,  Mr.  Tangye  in- 
sisted it  was  plain  to  him  as  a  lawyer  that  it  means  that  his  aon'a 

birthdays  will  occur  legally  on  Febniarv  28  in  three  jeara  ont 
of  every  four.  His  opinion  was  considered  important  enough 
to  r\in  the  rounds  of  the  British  press  and  to  be  cabled  over  to 

America. 

Letter.  The  first  woman  letter  writer  on  record  was  Queen 
Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  she  nsed  her  pen  for  purposes  of  deception.  The  story 
is  told  in  1  Kings,  xxi,  5-10.  When  Ahab  was  mourning  because 
he  could  not  obtain  Naboth*8  vineyard  by  fair  means,  Jezebd 
conceived  of  foul  ones :  "  So  she  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's  name 
and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and  «jent  the  letters  unto  the 
elders  and  to  the  nobles  that  were  in  his  city  and  that  dwelt 
with  Xahotli."  They  suggested  a  plot  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Xal)oth  by  stoning.  An  earlier  letter  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  was  written  by  a  man  and  was  equally  detestable. 
When  we  remember  the  contents  and  the  purpose  of  Dayid's 
letter  to  Joab,  how  it  did  for  Uriah  what  Jezebel  did  for  Naboth 
and  from  a  dirtier  motive,  we  could  have  wished  of  thia  too  that 
it  had  never  been  preserved  (II  Samuel  zi,  14). 
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It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  the  earliest  letter  from  an 
Englishwoman  whereof  any  copy  exists  is  that  hurniless  bit  of 
flatter}'  sent  from  Matilda,  Queen  of  Henry  I,  to  Archbishop 
Anselm.  She  styles  him  her  worthily  reverenced  lord,"  and 
herself  **  the  lowMt  of  the  handmaidens  of  his  Holiness,"  epithets 
which  may  owe  their  origin  to  some  clerical  secretary.  Anne 
Boleyn's  last  cry  of  love  nnd  nncruish  to  her  lord  is  worth  a 
ream  of  the  letter?  of  earlier  date  written  at  second  hand. 

The  postluinioiis  piil)lication  of  letters  by  celebrities  arose 
about  the  middle  of  the  cifxhttMMith  century,  and  soon  grew  to  be 
so  common  that  Dr.  Arbuthnot  declared  that  the  anticipation 
added  a  new  terror  to  death.  In  1781  Dr.  Johnson  writes,  It 
has  hecome  so  much  the  fashion  to  publish  letters  that  I  put  as 
little  into  mine  as  I  can."  Nerertneless,  when  Boswell  subse- 
quently asked  him  if  it  would  be  proper  to  publish  any  of  his 
letters  after  death,  Johnson  contented  himself  by  remarking, 
**  Nay,  sir,  when  I  am  dead  you  may  do  as  you  will  with  mine.*' 

One  of  the  most  venerable  of  English  jioers  was  once  told  that 
several  of  his  letters  were  cataloirued  for  sale  in  a  Txindon  auction 
room.  "It  is  a  matter  of  inditTerence  to  me,*'  said  the  noble 
lord ;  "  from  the  day  I  became  a  public  man  I  never  wrote  a  line 
worth  the  reading  bv  any  one  except  the  person  to  whom  my 
letter  was  addressed." 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  noted  that  many  great  people 
have  looked  upon  this  matter  with  veiy  opposite  emotions.  In 
some  there  has  been  no  little  affectation,  in  others  a  remarkable 
candor.  Pope  addressed  his  letters  to  his  friends,  but  he  care- 
fully and  elaborately  wrote  and  rewrote  them  for  posterity,  and 
he  was  not  sorry  to  see  some  of  them  get  into  print  (he  rather 
helping  tliem  to  that  end  than  obstructing  them),  that  he  might 
have  a  foretaste  of  the  enjoyment  which  was  more  especially  in- 
tended for  after  ages.  Every  line  in  Walpole^s  letters  reads  as 
if  it  were  as  much  intended  fbr  us  of  any  year  to  come,  as  for 
the  friend  to  whom  the  letter  was  directed;  but  this  diminishes 
neither  Walpole's  credit  nor  our  appreciation.  Pepys  never  in- 
tended his  "  Diary  "  to  be  perused  by  any  mortal  eye  l>ut  his 
own.  The  Kev.  ^Ir,  Smith,  however,  deciphered  the  short-hand, 
and  the  lK\st  social  history  of  Pepys's  time  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  delighted  and  grateful  ])ublic.  Evelyn  wrote  his  "  Diarv  '  for 
his  own  satisfaction,  indifferent  as  Dr.  Johnson  about  his  letters, 
whether  it  were  published  or  not  after  his  death.  Evelyn's 
descendants  were  ignorant  of  its  value,  and  it  is  to  a  stranger  we 
owe  thoee  sketches  of  contemporar}'  men  and  things  whidi  now 
enrich  our  lifprnture.  Pepys,  Evelyn,  Walpnle, — diaries  and 
letters;  of  how  many  exquisite  stories  we  should  have  known 
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nothing  but  for  those  three  individuals!  It  matters  little 
whether  they  intended  we  should  enjoy  that  knowledge  or  not; 
Baffident  for  xm  ihti  we  do.  And  let  na  note,  in  passing,  another 
letter-writer, — ^Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Her  letters  are 
not  qnite  so  popular,  so  mnch  read,  or  so  well  known,  perhaps, 
as  they  used  to  be ;  iiicy  may  have  had  their  day,  but  the  writer 
was  well  assured  they  would  at  least  have  that.  "  Keep  my  let- 
ters," she  once  wrote  to  a  friend ;  "  they  will  be  as  good  as 
Madame  de  Sevig^ne'a  forty  years  hence." 

In  dealing  with  old  letters  as  much  caution  is  necessary  as 
in  dealing  with  old  pictures.  Forged  letters  are  as  thick  as 
leaves  in  Vallambroea.  Half  a  century  ago  the  London 
Aihenaum  notes  the  prevalence  of  tiiese  counterfeits.  •  One 
man,''  it  says,  "  forges  for  the  pure  love  of  sport,  and  throws  his 
forged  papers  into  a  collection,  to  be  found  a  hundred  years 
later,  merely  to  perplex  the  pundits.  Another  forges  to  sustain 
a  crotchet  or  a  princifilo.  But  the  most  industrious  and  the 
most  facile  are  those  who  forge  for  profit.  Every  one  familiar 
with  old  papers  is  aware  that  the  publication  of  historical  docu- 
ments— ^letters,  plays,  poems,  maps,  charts,  and  cylinders — has 
now  ceased  to  he  a  learned  prole«ion,  and  has  heoome  a  manu- 
facture. As  the  Old  Bailey  "  had  its  tribes  of  rascals  ready  to 
witness  against  anybody  and  anything  for  money,  so  literature 
has  its  race  of  outcasts  ready  to  ifurnish  any  document  that  may 
be  wanted,  from  a  Wardoiir-street  pedigree,  derived  from  scrolls 
in  a  Cheshire  muniment  room,  up  to  a  copy  of  Homer  from  a 
monastery  at  tlie  summit  of  Mount  Athos. 

Furthermore  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  there  are  "  authen- 
tic "  letters  which  are  no  more  authentic  in  their  contents  than  if 
they  had  been  forged.  That  is  to  say,  they  intentionally  miarep-^ 
resented  the  feelings  of  the  writers.  Fun,  profit,  or  mystification 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Sterne,  writing  to  Garrick  in  April, 
1763.  reveals  an  amusing  conspiracy  that  he  had  planned. 
"  Crebillon,*'  he  says,  "  has  marie  a  convention  with  mc  which, 
if  he  be  not  too  lazy,  will  be  no  bad  persiflage.  As  soon  as  I  get 
to  Toulouse,  he  has  agreed  to  write  me  an  expostulatory  letter 
upon  the  indecorums  of  Tristram  Shandy,  which  is  to  be  an- 
swered by  recriminations  upon  the  coarseness  of  his  own  works. 
These  are  to  be  printed  together — Crebillon  against  Steine, 
Sterne  against  Crebillon.  The  copy  is  to  be  sold  and  the  money 
equally  divided.  This  is  good  Swiss  policy ! " 

Nothing  came  of  this  design,  but  it  illustratea  how  a  letter 
may  be  authentic  yet  not  be  genuine. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  a  regular  manufactory 
for  the  production  of  letters  by  Shelley,  J^eats,  and  Byron.,-  The 
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market  was  swamped  by  these  cleverly-forged  documents.    In  the 
year  1862,  Robert  Browning,  the  poet,  cilited  a  volume  of  letters 
by  Shelley,  and  critics  said  that  they  would  prove  useful  to  all 
future  biographers  of  that  wayward  genius.  Tliese  letters  turued 
out  to  be  forgeries.    One  epistle  was  found  to  be  a  "  crib  "  from 
an  article  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  Qtmricrhj  Rett  nr.  An- 
other was  slightly  altered  from  a  paj)er  in  a  literary  annual. 
When  research  was  made^  the  discovery  ensued  that  the  eup- 
poeed  original  had  been  pnidmaed  by  Mr.  Mozon,  the  publishery 
at  an  auction.  The  auctioneer  had  had  them  consigned  to  hint 
by  a  bookseller  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the  bookseller  had  bou^t  them 
from  two  unknown  women^  who  looked  as  much  like  ladies  as 
the  letters  looked  like  genuine  productions.  If  Mr.  Mozon  had 
not  sent  a  copy  of  the  volume  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  a  long  tune 
might  have  elapsed  before  the  fraud  could  have  been  discovered. 
But  Mr.  PalgravCy  on  a  visit  to  the  laureate,  happened  to  open 
the  book,  and  his  eye  fell  on  a  letter  from  Sheuey  to  Godwin, 
written  from  Florence.   Mr.  Palgrave  recognized  in  it  a  portion 
of  an  article  on  Florence,  in  the  Quarterly,  written  by  his  father, 
Sir  Francis.   Mr.  Moxon  called  in  all  the  copies  of  this  "volume 
of  pseudo-epistles,  and  suppressed  the  publication  altogether. 
A  curious  result  has  followed.   The  volume  is  worthless,  but  it  is 
rare ;  and  simply  on  account  of  its  Tdiity  is  prized  by  collectors. 
(See  Love- Letter.) 

Letter-box.  Apparently  this  useful  adjunct  to  the  postal- 
deliver}'  system  originated  in  Paris  as  a  ])art  of  the  first  penny 
post  established  in  any  country'.  In  1650  a  system  had  been 
organized  whereby  letters  posted  in  Paris  could  be  conveyed  to 
any  part  of  the  city  at  a  cost  of  a  sou  aj)iece,  their  collection  and 
distribution  being  expedited  by  means  of  boxes — to  all  intents 
and  purposes  similar  to  our  modem  letter-boxes — placed  in  and 
aboni  the  capital.  Bat  the  citisens  of  Paris  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  postal  nove%,  which  was  destined  to  share  the  same 
fate  as  the  six-sons  omnibnSy  a  contemporai^  invention,  attrib- 
nted  to  no  meaner  person  than  Pascal.  Fnretidre,  in  his  Roman 
Bourgeois,^  explains  how  the  letter-box  experiment  came  to  fail: 
"  Certain  boxes/*  he  says,  "  were  at  that  time  newly  aflRxed  to 
all  the  street  comers  to  hold  letters  sent  from  Paris  to  Paris. 
But  these  things  were  ordained  under  sudi  unlucky  stars  that 
the  letters  never  reached  their  destination ;  and  when  the  boces 
were  opened  nothing  was  found  but  mice,  that  some  mischievons 
wags  had  dropped  therein." 

Not  until  the  spring  of  1850  was  the  letter-box  revived  in 
Paris,  and  it  was  then  a  ropy  of  a  Belgian  innovation.  The 
£xBt  specimen  was  erected  in  the  Hue  de  la  Paix.   It  is  thns 
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described  (with  au  illustration)  by  the  Illustrated  London  News 
of  March  9,  1850:  ''It  oonsists  of  a  bronze  columnar  design, 
raised  upon  a  granite  socle ;  the  opening  for  the  receipt  of  letters 

being  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  column  and  having  a  projec- 
tion to  keep  out  the  rain ;  a  door  for  the  removal  of  letters  being 
provided  towards  the  base."  London  followed  the  example  of 
Paris  early  in  1885.  Cast-iron  letter-boxes  were  erected  by 
the  authorities  of  St.  Martin's  Le-Grand,  the  first  one  being  at 
the  corner  of  Fleet  Street  and  Farringdon  Street.  It  was 
much  less  ornamental  than  the  Paris  pillar. 

''Our  hstter-hoK/'  says  the  lUustraied  London  News  of 
January,  1885,  "is  a  stove-like  design,  remindine  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  London  conduits.  An  outer  panel  of  the  box 
bears  this  inscription : — 

LETTER  BOX 
Fob  Stamped  and  Unpaid  Letters  only. 
Newspapers  posted  here  will  not  be  forwarded. 
htMttn  Mmtainiiig  Mon^  or  Valuable  ArtidM  sboald  be  Sq^isfearcd 

at  a  Post-office. 

THE  NEAREST  POST.OFFICE  IS  AT  101,  FLEET-STREET. 

OsimAi.  Foot  Lcrmfl 
For  tlie  Morning  Mjuls*  are  collecttHl  here,  9  AJn.;  for  the  Bvoning 

Mails.  5.30  p.m. 

Letters  bearing  an  Additional  Penny  Stamp  may  be  Posted  for  the 

Evcniig  MaUi,  6  pjn.  ^ 

Then  followed,  ns  in  the  American  letter-boxes^  a  schedule  of 
hours  of  collection  and  delivery. 

Letter  Press.  John  Evelyn  in  his  "Diary"  under  date 
November  27,  1G55,  notes  that  Samuel  Hartlip  "told  me  of  an 
ink  that  would  give  a  dozen  copies,  moist  sheets  of  papers  being 
pressed  upon  it,  and  remain  perfect" 

Knowledge  of  ihe  invention  must  have  died  out  entirely,  for 
at  the  date  of  Watfs  patent  (1780),  there  was  no  suggestion  that 
the  process  was  in  use  or  was  even  known.  This  patent  was  for 
the  process,  not  merely  for  the  press. 

Letter  Written  in  America,  First.  Dr.  Diego  Alvarez, 
Chanca,  a  native  of  Seville,  physician  in  ordinary  to  their 
Spanish  ^fajesties  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  accompanied  Colum- 
bus on  his  second  voyage  of  discovery  to  America  as  the 
physician  of  his  fleet.  Toward  the  end  of  January,  1494,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  municipal  council  (Cabildo)  of  Seville, 
narrating  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  up  to  date.  This  letter,  the 
first  description  of  the  New  World  ever  penned,  left  the  port  of 
Isabella,  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  or  San  Domin<ro,  on 
Februar\'  2d,  in  care  of  Don  Antonio  de  Torres,  commander  of 
the  twelve  vessels  sent  back  by  Columbus  to  Spain  with  the  news 
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ot  the  discoveries,  and  arrived  there  April  8,  1494.  Everything 
Dr.  Chanca  says  in  his  letter,  therefore,  regarding  those  just- 
discovered  islands  of  the  New  World,  he  learned  in  the  short 

space  of  time  between  November  3,  1493,  when  he  saw  the  first 
island  (Dominica),  and  the  last  week  of  January,  1494— that  is, 

in  less  than  three  months. 

The  ori<rinnl  manuscript  is  presented  in  the  Seville  Lihrar}'. 
It  was  first  translated  into  English  in  1847  by  R.  H.  Major,  of 
the  British  Museum,  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  Ix)ndon.  This  is 
said  to  be  inaccurate,  owing  to  the  translator's  imperfect  ac- 

auaintance  with  the  nuances  of  the  Andalusian  dialect  used  by 
lie  Spanish  author.  A  more  recent  translation,  by  Dr.  A.  IL 
Femanderde  Ybarfa,  is  officially  filed  in  the  archives  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington. 

Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny.  The  coronation  stone  of 
the  Irish  kings  set  up  on  the  Hill  of  Tara  when  that  was  the 
royal  centre  of  Ireland. 

Other  names  given  it  were  the  Tanist  Stone,  or  Stone  of  the 
Heir-Ap[>an'nt ;  Innisphail,  or  Stone  of  Fortune;  and  a  local 
or  popular  name  of  Bod  Fhearghais.  It  was  also  called  the 
''roaring  stone,''  from  its  supposed  miracnlous  property  of 
sounding  when  the  rightful  king  was  placed  upon  it,  and  re- 
maining mute  under  a  pretender ;  and  it  was  believed  to  carry 
with  it  the  destiny  of  Ireland, ^givin^;  the  sovereignty  of  what- 
ever land  in  wliich  it  was  established  to  one  of  Iri.-:li  blood.  A 
long  legendary  history  of  wonderful  wanderings  connects  it  on 
one  side  with  JacoVs  pillar  at  Bethel,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
ancient  Scottish  Coronation  Stone  of  Scone,  now  in  the  Corona- 
tion Chair  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  identity  of  the  Lia  Fail  with  the  Stone  of  Scone  has  been 
accepted  as  veritable  fact  by  many  unimaginative  books  of  refer- 
ence, even  by  the  reliable  "  Lippincott*s  Gazetteer."  Dean 
Stanley,  in  his  "  History  of  Westminster  Abbey,''  shows  a  lurk- 
ing leaning  toward  the  romantic  history,  as  if  it  were  half 
against  his  will  that  he  accepted  the  testimony  of  sober-minded 
antiquarians  and  geologists. 

The  traditional  story  is  too  long  for  repetition  here.  A 
writer  in  The  Spectator  (the  article  is  copied  into  The  Living 
Age  in  July,  1884)  shows  how  little  historic  basis  liiere  is  for 
even  the  latter  part  of  the  legend, — the  transfer  from  Tara  to 
Scone, — and  how  much  to  disprove  it,  declaring  it  to  be  im- 
possible that  the  Irish  royal  stone  ever  left  Tara  at  all.  He 
quotes  Mr.  Petrie,  a  searching  investigator  of  1830,  as  saying 
that  the  Lia  Fail  was  originally  iilnced  on  the  side  of  the  Hill 
of  Hostages,''  and  there  remained    till  some  time  after  1798, 
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when  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position  in  the  Hath,  called 
the  ^  Farradh/  to  mark  the  graves  of  the  rebels  slain  at  Tara 
in  the  inaurreetion  of  that  year."  Stanley  says,  ''One  of  the 
green  mounds  within  that  venerable  precinct  [Tara]  is  called 
the  Coronation  Chair,  and  a  rude  pillar  "  over  the  rebel  graves 
**i8  by  Pome  thought  to  be  the  nrijnnal  Lia  Fail." 

Quite  aiJ  convincing  is  tlie  evidence  of  tlie  geologists,  Profes- 
sors Ramsay  and  (leikic,  as  to  tlie  witness  borne  by  tlie  stone 
(of  Scone)  itself.  They  pronounce  it  to  be  of  red  sandstone  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Scone  and 
of  Dunstaffnage  Castle.  Professor  Ramsay  says,  It  can  never 
have  been  derived  from  any  of  the  rocks  of  Tara,  which  are  of 
the  Carboniferous  era,  or  from  those  of  lona,  where  no  red 
sandstone  exists;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  it  should  have 
belonged  to  the  limestone  rocks  around  Bethel  or  the  nnmmnlitic 
strata  of  Eg>  pt/' 

Mr.  Skene  authoritatively  sums  up  the  discussion  thus: 
**It  was  the  custom  of  Celtic  tribes  to  inaugurate  their  kings 
on  a  sacred  stone  supposed  to  symbolize  the  monarchy.  The 
Irish  kings  were  inaugurated  on  tlie  Lia  Fail,  which  never  was 
anywhere  but  at  Tara,  the  sedes  principalia  of  Ireland;  and  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  first  of  the  Fictish  monarchy  and  afterwards 
of  the  Scottish  kingdom  which  succeeded  it,  were  inaugurated 
on  this  stone,  which  never  was  anywhere  but  at  Scone,  the  tedes 
prindpdliB  both  of  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  kingdoms.''  (See 
€k>RONATiON  Stone  in  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs, 
p.  281. 

Liberty  Bell.  This,  the  most  famous  bell  in  America,  now 
stands  in  the  entrance  or  vestibule  of  the  old  Philadelphia  State- 
house,  on  Chestnut  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  It 
is  scareelv  necessarv  to  add  that  this  building  enshrines  the 
famous  Independence  JIall,  wherein  "the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  General  Congress  assembled,''  on 
July  4,  177G,  adopted  that  Declaration  which  severed  our  ties 
with  the  motherland.  (See  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Cus- 
toms, pp.  589-590.) 

In  the  year  1751  this  bell  was  ordered  from  Bobert  Charles, 
a  London  bell-founder.  The  specifications  were  that  it  should 
weigh  2000  pounds  and  cost  £100,000  sterlin-:,  that  it  should  be 
made  by  the  best  workmen,  that  it  should  be  examined  carefully 
before  beinj:  shipjied,  and  should  contain  around  it,  in  well- 
shaped  letters,  the  inscription : 

"  Bv  order  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  State 
House  in  Philada.  ^IDCCUI.'* 
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Beneath  this  inscription  should  be  placed  a  quotation  from 
LeviticuB,  xxv,  10: 

Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof 

The  foil  text  in  LeTiticus  reads,    And  ye  'shall  hallow  the 

fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty/'  etc.  Possibly  in  selecting 
the  text  the  good  Quakers  had  in  mind  the  arrival  of  William 
Penn  and  their  forefathers  more  than  fifty  years  before. 

In  August,  175*^,  the  bell  arrived.  Thoiitrh  apparently  in 
good  order,  it  was  cracked  by  a  stroke  of  the  elapper  while  being 
tested,  and  was  recast  in  Philadelphia  by  Isaac  Norris.  Even 
then  the  hell  proved  defectiTe.  The  original  had  been  considered 
too  high  in  tone,  ihe  result  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  copper. 
Too  much  copper  had  been  added  when  it  was  recast,  and  its  tone 
was  consequently  too  low.  This  second  failure  provoked  many 
witticisms.  Noiris  undertook  once  more  to  cast  the  bell.  He 
suececded  in  pleasing  the  experts,  and  the  bell  was  hung  in  the 
steeple  in  June,  1753. 

On  noon  of  Monday,  .lulv  .Stli,  1T76, — not  the  4th,  as  gener- 
ally believed, — the  bell  fullilled  the  prophecy  of  its  motto  and 
rang  out  the  tidings  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had 
been  ratified  by  the  thirteen  States. 

On  July  8,  1783,  while  being  tolled  for  the  fnnefal  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  the  bell  was  again  cracked.  Ineffectual  efforts 
were  made  to  restore  its  tone  by  enlarging  the  crack  and  clipping 
its  edges.  It  was  remove<1  from  the  tower  to  a  lower  story 
and  a  new  bell  was  hoisted  in  its  plaee.  Later  the  Liberty  Bell 
was  placed  in  Independence  Hall,  and  still  later  it  was  .shipped 
to  its  present  position  in  the  entrance  liall.  Its  last  trip  among 
the  many  that  it  has  made  to  various  expositions  was  to  the 
World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis. 

Library.  Of  all  the  apartments  in  the  house  of  a  man  who 
adds  to  brains  and  breeding  the  wherewithal  for  gratifying  his 
gentle  tastes,  none  can  yield  him  more  exquisite  delight  than  his 
library — and  none  is  a  more  intimate  portion  of  his  best  self. 

Have  we  not  all  felt,  nnd  reeiproeated,  the  joy  with  which 
Xavier  de  Maistre  takes  us  by  the  band  and  lead.'i  us  from 
book-shelf  to  book-shelf  in  his  memorable  '*  Journey  Around  my 
Iloom  ?  '* 

Sweet,  indeed,  to  the  bibliomaniac,  are  the  moments  whiled 
away  in  sorting  and  dipping  into  bis  books !  The  dinner  hour 
may  strike;  Madame  Bibliomaniac  may  be  kept  waiting.  He 
dines  upon  prose  and  sips  poetry  instead  of  port.  His  work  is 
too  full  of  flelight  ever  to  be  finished.  Like  Penelope's  web  it  is 
done  to-day  to  be  undone  to-morrow.   A  new  edition^  a  new 
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author,  picked  up  by  some  divine  accident  at  an  auction  or  from 
a  book-stall,  deranges  the  whole  order.  Each  volume,  ere  it  takes 
its  place,  opens  at  some  rare  or  curious  passage,  and,  by  a  kind 
of  instinct  which  is  the  bibliomaniac's  secret,  his  eye  falls  at 
oixie  upon  erery  rich  and  suggestive  bit. 

The  whole  pedigree  of  books  rises  up  before  the  reader's 
mind.  How  far  back  can  the  origin  and  growth  of  books  be 
carried?  Does  not  Mader,  that  thrice-learned,  that  incalculably 
ingenious,  that  immortally  ingenuous  German,  begin  his  history 
with  a  chapter  "Of  Antediluvian  Writers  and  Librarians?" 
Had  not  Thebes  the  great  library  of  the  "  King  of  Kings," — old 
Osymandvas, — a  library  rightly  called  "  The  Treasury  of  Keme- 
dies  for  the  Soul"? 

Did  not  Pisistratns  found  the  first  library  of  Athens,  to  be 
carried  away  by  Xerxes  into  Persia,  and  to  be  brought  back, 
fong  after,  by  Sfeleucus  Nicator? 

How  many  great  men  of  Greece  were  made  prouder  and  more 
famous  by  their  wealth  of  books !  There  were  Polycrates  of 
Samos,  Euclid  of  Athens,  the  poet  Euripides,  and,  above  all, 
Aristotle,  whose  choice  collection  passed  from  Theophrastus  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  was  transported  to  Kome  during  the 
dictatorship  of  Sulla. 

We  know  that  numerous  libraries  flourished  in  republican 
and  imperial  Borne,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Constantine  they 
had  reached  the  respectable  number  of  twenty-nine.  Yet,  strange 
omission!  hardly  anjrthing  survives  in  the  way  of  contem- 
porary enumeration  of  the  volumes  in  either  Greek  or  Roman 
librnrics,  or  of  sucli  details  in  the  description  of  their  contents 
as  might  be  expected  from  observant  scholars.  However  minute 
and  prii'ise  the  Roman  and  Grecian  Wbliophiles  might  be  in 
their  accounts  of  foreign  libraries  or  the  great  libraries  of  the 
past,  they  furnish  no  data  as  to  the  libraries  which  they  were 
in  tiie  habit  of  visiting.  Thus,  Aulus  Gellius,  in  his  Node* 
AHiei,  speaks  of  meeting  friends  in  the  Tiberian  library,  of 
making  researches  in  the  library  of  Trajan,  and  of  finding  a 
book,  "  after  a  long  hunt,"  in  the  Library  of  Peace.  But  he 
does  not  say  a  word  as  to  tlio  number  of  volumes,  as  to  the 
class  or  character  of  the  books,  as  to  the  order  of  their  arrange- 
ment, or  as  to  the  conditions  whereby  tliey  were  made  accessible 
to  the  public,  either  in  these  or  in  any  other  contemporary 
Roman  libraries.  Yet  Aulus  Oellius  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
travagant  statement  that  the  Ptolemiean  Library  at  Alexandria 
contained  700,000  volumes — an  estimate  which  the  calmer 
fiusebins  reduces  to  100,000. 

Two  exceptions  only  may  be  noted  in  the  case  of  Boman 
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libraries,  and  both  these  are  private.  The  collection  of  Tyran- 
mon,  a  contemporaiy  of  Cioero,  is  rated  on  the  queatimiable 
say-eo  of  Snidas  at  60,000  TolnmeSy  and  that  which  Serenns 

Sammoniciis,  preceptor  of  the  younger  Gordian,  bequeathed  to 
his  imperial  pupil  is  more  authoritatively  estimated  at  30,000 
volumes.  In  these  meagre  details  dwells  all  our  real  knowledge 
as  to  the  contpiits  of  the  libraries  of  the  great  classical  periods. 

Of  one  tliin^r  we  may  be  certain,  however — the  first  public 
library  in  the  history  of  the  worhl  was  established  in  Rome  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  was  speedily  followed  by  others. 
These,  it  would  appear,  were  used  as  meeting-places  and  reading- 
rooms  for  learned  and  unlearned  alike.  That  books  might 
occasionally  be  borrowed  from  a  library  is  indicated  by  still 
another  passage  in  Aulus  Gellius,  though  the  library  in  question 
was  at  Tivoli  and  not  at  Home.  He  and  his  friends,  dining  one 
warm  summer  at  a  plutocrat's  villa  near  Tibur,  were  drinking 
melted  snow,  despite  the  protest  of  one  of  the  party,  who  said 
that  Aristotle  had  declared  the  practice  unwholesome.  "  There- 
upon he  fetched  a  treatise  by  Aristotle  out  of  the  library  of 
libur,  which  was  then  very  conyeniently  accommodated  in  the 
Temple  of  Hercules/'  etc.  Scholars  have  bewailed  the  loss  of 
the  Alexandrian  Tiibrary  already  alluded  to.  It  was  founded 
at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  B.C.  290.  As  has  been  said,  the 
number  of  volumes  has  been  variously  estimated  as  from  100,000 
to  700,000.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  after  its  foundation  (in 
B.C.  47),  that  portion  which  was  preserved  in  the  Bruchion 
building  was  accidentally  consumed  by  fire  by  the  auxiliary 
soldiers  under  Julius  Csesar.  Nevertheless,  the  Alexandrian 
Idbraiy  maintained  its  bulk  by  new  accessions  until  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  the  Saracens  in  aj>.  640,  when  it  was  barbuonaly 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  calif  Omar. 

Tl^ephilo^'opher  Fhiloponus,  by  his  zealous  effort  to  save  his 
precious  storehouse,  precipitated  it,>?  ruin.  He  solicited  Amron, 
the  ^lohaniniedan  cliicf,  to  give  liini  tlie  books  of  philosophy. 

Amron  declined  acting  until  lie  could  obtain  permission  from 
the  calif,  and  accordingly  stated  Philoponus'  request  to  his  mas- 
ter. The  reply  has  passed  into  history:  ''If  these  writings  of 
the  Greeks  agree  with  the  £oran,  or  Book  of  €k>d,  they  are  use* 
less,  and  need  not  be  preserved ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  per- 
nicious, and  ought  to  be  destroyed.'^ 

Accordingly  the  manuscripts  were  sent  to  heat  the  4000 
public  baths  and  six  months  were  barely  sufTicient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  precious  fuel.  This  is  the  account  of  Abulfara- 
gius,  a  Syrian  writer,  and  it  is  not  contradicted  bv  Epryptian 
writers.    Gibbon  discredits  the  story,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
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of  the  six  months  clause,"  as  he  considered  that  the  collection 
could  not  have  grown  to  more  than  700,000  volumes,  which 
would  give  Im  uian  200  Viduines  to  a  bushel.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  manuscripts  had  been  dispersed  it  is  singular  that 
none  of  thsm  afterwards  appeared  in  any  of  the  great  libraries. 
At  all  eventa,  the  Alexandria  library  ceased  at  the  date  of  Omar. 

From  glimpsea  afforded  by  the  classics,  and  the  oldest  of 
illustrated  manuscripts  still  actually  extant  or  transmitted  by 
tradition  through  the  dark  ages,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  main 
features  of  the  early  Roman  libraries  were  reproduced,  as  late 
as  the  year  1587,  for  preservation  to  the  present  day  in  the 
famous  library  of  the  Vatican. 

Batinff  from  about  the  third  oentuiy  of  the  Christian  era 
quite  another  form  of  library  iras  developed  in  the  monasteries. 
Beginning  with  a  few  manuscripta  kept  on  shelves  or  in  chesto 
in  the  cloisters,  these  miniature  collections  of  servicc-bookSy 
theological  commentcrios,  and  stray  copies  of  the  ancient  classics, 
by  gradual  accretions  through  the  centuries,  at  hist  overflowed 
the  cloisters  and  wore  assigned  to  separate  rooms  and  later  to 
suites  of  rooms.  The  raediffival  universities  adopted  the  form 
thus  evolved  in  the  monasteries  and  developed  them  into  types 
atill  familiar  in  the  college  librariea  of  to-day. 

The  eurrent  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica''  states 
that  Humphrey  Cheetham'g  library  at  Manchester  (established 
in  1653)  was  ''  the  first  free  library  in  England.''  A  contributor 
to  Notes  and  Queries,  however,  sets  up  a  prior  claim  for  a  library 
still  extant  in  Bristol  which  was  founded  by  Bobert  Kedwood  in 
the  year  1615  and  was  rebuilt  in  1740. 

That  was  the  germ  of  the  public  library  of  to-day. 

Startling  is  the  revolution  in  the  old  and  the  modern  methods 
of  lending  books. 

The  M  monastic  library  issued  only  one  volume  annually 
to  each  monk  entitled  to  use  its  books.  In  the  year  1471,  when 
Louis  XI  wished  to  borrow  a  book  from  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  he  was  required  to  deposit  plate  in  pledge  and  to  get 
one  of  his  nobles  to  join  him  in  a  guarantee  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  book.  Nav,  so  recently  as  1790,  in  these  United  States 
of  America,  the  rules  of  the  Harvard  College  Library  allowed 
the  librarian  to  admit  students  into  the  room,  but  not  more 
than  three  at  a  time. 

To>day  in  Paris  there  is  not  one  among  the  pricdees  treasures 
of  the  National  Library  that  is  not  at  the  command  of  the  hum- 
blest applicant  of  good  reputation.  In  London,  with  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  British  Museum,  the  conditions  of  access  were 
9iade  so  easy  that*  despite,  the  lavish  provisions  of  apace  in  the 
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reading-room^  it  became  nccessarj-,  in  the  interests  of  the  higher 
classes  of  readers,  to  fix  the  limit  of  age  that  might  exclude  the 
rush  of  young  men  from  University  and  King's  colloges  to  the 
presses  that  contain  the  Latin  dictionaries  and  Greek  Lexioons 
and  Bohn's  cribs." 

And  if  the  character  of  the  libraries  haa  changed,  how  much 
more  so  the  characteristics  of  librarinns! 

The  librarian  of  the  older  days  was  a  being  who  devoted  him- 
self to  the  simple  accumulation  of  books.  What  he  had  got 
together  with  so  much  pains  he  naturally  wished  to  retain.  Like 
the  miser,  howuver,  wlio  loses  sight  of  the  rt»al  meaning  of  money 
in  the  mere  pleasure  of  lioarding,  the  lil)rarian  forgot  that  it 
was  more  necessary  books  should  be  read  than  that  they  should 
be  kept  He  hat^  to  see  them  used  too  much,  because  usage 
wore  them  ont  He  liked  short  hours  and  hard  conditJoiiB.  He 
closed  his  library  in  summer  for  cleaning  and  repairs.  He  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  all  the  books  were  on  the  shelTes.  In 
due  course  of  evolution  he  was  succeeded  by  another  and  a 
broader  iype.  This  librarian  rejoiced  most  when  his  shelves 
were  empty.  He  loved  to  see  the  books  used,  even  if  th^  were 
occasionally  abused.  He  loved  to  grant  his  patrons  easy  access 
to  the  book-shelves,  even  if  a  thief  sometimes  passed  himself 
ofT  as  a  reader.  He  invented  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  facilitate 
the  finding  of  books;  he  stood  ready  to  direct^  advise^  and  en- 
courage readers  in  tlieir  researches. 

Library  Curios.  There  are  at  least  five  libraries  in  the 
world  which  contain  over  one  million  volumes.  These,  in  the 
order  of  their  magnitude,  are  the  Bibliotheque  Xationalc  of 
Paris  (which  claims  3,000,000),  the  British  Museum,  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  tlie  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington,  and  the  New  York  Public  Library  (Astor-TUden- 
Lenox  foundations). 

Of  these  the  British  Museum  is  the  most  interesting  to  men 
of  Britisli  birth  or  British  descent.  The  origin  of  that  gigantic 
institution  is  curious  enough.  In  the  year  1753  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
offered  to  the  nation  his  natural  history  collection,  coins,  manu- 
scripts, and  printed  books  for  $100,000,  about  one-fourth  of 
their  estimated  value.  At  the  same  time  Parliament  was  re- 
minded that  the  manuscripts  collected  by  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford^  were  still  purchasable  for  $50,000,  and  furthermore 
tiiat  no  proper  building  had  yet  been  provided  for  thoee  col- 
lected by  Sir  Bobert  Cotton,  and  handed  over  to  tiie  nation  in 
1700  by  his  deseendanty  Sir  John  Cotton. 

The  government  declared  itself  unable  to  find  money  for 
tiiese  pniposeSy  but»  as  a  compromise  passed  a  hill  authorising 
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a  lottenr,  with  100,000  $15  tickets,  for  prizes  amoimtiiig  to  a 
total  of  $1,000,000,  the  balance  of  $500,000,  after  deducting 
expenses,  to  be  handed  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  trustees  to  purchase 
the  Sloane  and  Harleian  collections,  acquire  a  building,  and  in- 
vest whatever  was  left  to  produce  an  income.  The  100,000 
tickets  were  all  sold,  and  thus  the  British  Museum  came  into 
existence. 

The  oldest  librarj'  in  the  United  States  is  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  formerly  situated  at  Fifth  and  Library  Streets,  but  now 
at  Juniper  and  Locust  Streets,  with  a  branch  fthe  Bidgwav) 
at  Broad  and  Christian  Streets.  It  was  founded  in  1731,  ue 
fourth  year  of  George  IPs  reign,  by  fifty  young  men,  artisans 
and  gentlemen  of  that  town.  Joining  themselves  into  a  literary 
association,  which  they  called  the  Junto,  they  subseriUed  one 
hundred  pounds  for  tlie  purchase  of  books,  and  further  agreed 
to  pay  eacli  ten  siiillings  annually  during  fifty  years  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  lilirary  was  well  sponsored,  being  Benjamin 
Franklin's    first  project  of  a  i)ublie  nature."    Franklin  says: 

At  the  time  I  established  mvself  in  Philadelphia  there  was  not  a 
good  bookstore  in  any  of  the  ooionios  aouthward  of  Boston.  In  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  the  printers  were  indeed  stationers;  they  sold 
only  paper,  etc.,  almanacs,  ballads,  and  a  few  common  schooMjooks. 
Thooe  who  loved  reading  were  obliged  to  send  for  their  books  from 
England;  the  members  of  the  Junto  [his  dub]  had  each  a  few.  We  had 
hired  a  room  to  hold  onr  club  in.  I  proposed  that  we  should  each 
of  us  bring  our  books  to  that  room,  where  they  would  not  only  be 
ready  to  eonmilt  in  our  eonferenoee,  but  become  n  eommon  benefit,  eaeh 
of  us  being  at  liberty  to  l>orrow  such  an  he  wished  to  read  at  honi8> 
.  •  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  for  some  time  contented  us.  .  , 
Tet  some  inconvenienoee  occurring,  each  took  his  books  home  again. 
And  now  I  set  on  foot  my  first  project  of  a  public  nature,  that  for 
a  BubHcription  library.  The  institution  soon  manifested  its  ability, 
was  imitated  in  other  towns  and  in  other  provinces.  •  .  Reading 
beenme  fMhionnble,  nnd  onr  people,  having  no  •mneements  to  divert 
their  attention  from  study,  became  bettor  acquainted  with  books,  and 
in  a  few  years  were  observed  by  strangers  to  be  Setter  instructed  and 
more  intelligent  than  people  of  the  same  rank  in  other  countries. 

The  books  were  at  first  kept  in  the  house  of  Robert  Grace, 
whom  Franklin  charaeterizes  as  "  a  young  gentleman  of  some 
fortune,  generous,  lively,  and  witty,  a  lover  of  punning  and  of 
liis  friends."  Afterward  they  were  allotted  a  room  in  the  State- 
house;  and,  in  174S,  a  chatter  was  obtained  from  the  prqprie- 
taries.  In  1790,  having  in  the  interval  absorbed  several  other 
associations  and  sustained  a  removal  to  Carpenter's  Hall,  where 
its  apartment  had  been  used  as  a  hospital  for  wounded  American 
soldiers,  the  library  was  at  last  housed  in  a  building  especially 
erected  for  it  at  Fifth  and  T.ibrary  Streets,  where  it  remained 
until  within  the  last  lew  years. 
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It  bruuglit  only  about  eifrht  thousand  volumes  into  its  new 
quarters,  for  it  had  languished  somewhat  during?  the  Revolution 
and  the  wnr  of  words  which  attended  our  political  birth.  But 
it  had  received  no  injury. 

Library,  Five-foot.  Literature  by  weight  or  by  measure 
has  always  suggested  humorous  possibilities  to  the  jokesmiths 
who  batten  on  human  ignorance.  Anecdote  No.  1510  in 
K.  Arvine's  "Cyclopaedia  of  Anecdotes'*  (Boston,  1851)  runs 
as  foHows : 

Literature  by  Measure. — A  steward  wrote  to  a  bookseller  in  Lon- 
don, for  some  l>oolu  to  fit  up  his  master's  library,  in  the  foUowiqg 
terms:  **  In  the  first  place  I  want  six  feet  of  theology,  the  same  quan- 
tity  of  metaphysics,  and  near  a  yard  of  old  civil  law,  in  folio*" 

Da  Maurier  has  a  caricature  in  Punch  which  illustrates  a 
dialogue  that  is  exactly  in  point : 

Sir  G.  M.  goes  in  for  Culture. — "  Look  'ere,  Clarice.  'Appy 
thought  f  III  malce  this  little  room  the  libery,  you  Imow;  'av«  a  kit 
o*  boolcs.   Mind  yon  order  me  some/' 

"Yes,  Sir  Gorgius.    What  sort  of  hooka  shall  I  order?" 

"  Well,  let  me  sec — suppose  wo  say  a  couple  o'  'undred  yards  of 
W  Hayr  That's  about  the  sise  of  it,  I  think!  " 

In  one  respect  Sir  Georgius  approximated  to  the  truth.  Two 
hundred  yards  of  books  would  more  than  suffice  to  contain  all 
that  is  valuable  as  wit  or  as  wisdom  in  what  the  past  has  be- 
queathed to  us. 

Coventry  Patmore  worked  for  twenty  years  as  an  assistant 
librarian  in  the  British  Museum.  Ho  could  never,  he  used  to  say, 
resist  the  temptation  to  look  into  and  taste  the  flavor  of  every 
book  that  passed  thr()ii<:h  his  hands ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  net  result  of  these  tests  was  that  at  the  end  of  his  long- 
term  of  service  he  reached  the  depressing  conclusion  that,  of 
the  forty  miles  of  shelves  in  the  Museum,  forty  feet  would  con- 
tain  all  the  real  literature  of  the  world.  How  much  of  the 
forty  miles  of  shelving  was,  in  Patmore's  opinion,  devoted  to 
conservinjBf  real  rubbish  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

Charles  William  Eliot  made  a  more  radical  estimate.  Shortly 
after  resigning  from  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  he 
startled  the  scholastic  world  by  declaring  that  a  five-foot  shelf 
is  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  booics  required  for  a  liberal  educa* 
tion.  Later  being  pressed  for  more  details,  he  furnished  a  par- 
tial list  of  the  books.  "It  is  my  belief,*'  he  said,  "that  the 
faithful  and  considerate  reading  of  these  books,  with  such  reread- 
ings  and  meinorizings  as  individual  taste  may  prescribe,  will 
give  any  man  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  even  if  he 
can  devote  to  them  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day."   The  selectiona 
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tB  f tr  88  have  been  made  follow.  It  is  necesaaiy  to  explain  that 
aereral  titles  are  supposed  to  be  bound  into  one  volume :  "  Auto- 
biography of  Benjamin  Franklin";  "Journal  of  John 
Woolman";  "Fruits  of  Solitude,"  by  William  Penn;  Bacon's 
"  Essays  "  and  "  New  Atlantis  " ;  Milton^s  "  Areopagitica  "  and 
"Tractate  on  Education";  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "  Religio 
Medici  " ;  Plato's  "  Apology,"  "  Phaedo,"  and  "  Crito  " ;  "  Golden 
Sayings"  of  Epictetus;  "Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius"; 
Emerson's  "Essays";  Emerson's  "English  Traits";  complete 
poems  of  Milton;  Jonson's  ^Volpone";  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  "The  Maid's  Tragedy";  Webster's  "Duchess  of 
Malfy";  Middleton's  "The  Changeling";  Dryden's  "All  for 
Love";  Shelley's  "Cenci";  Browning's  "Blot  on  the  'Scutch- 
eon"; Tennvson's  "  Becket " ;  (5octhe'>v  "Faust';  Marlowe's 
"Dr.  Faustus";  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations  ";  "Letters 
of  Cicero  and  Pliny";  Bunvan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress";  Burns's 
"Tarn  O'Shanter";  Walton's  "Complete  Angler"  and  "Lives 
of  Douue  and  Herbert " ;  "  Autobiography  of  St.  Augustine  " ; 
Plntaroh'a  Lives  " ;  Dryden's  «  ^neid  " ;  **  Canterbury  Tales 

Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  k  Kempis ;  Dante's  **  Divine 
Comedy";  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species";  "Arabian  Nights." 

Library,  Free.  In  this  age  of  freely  flowing  fountains  of 
knowledge,  it  ought  to  interest  readers  to  be  told  that  the  first 
free  library  in  England  was  established  at  All  Hallows'  Church  in 
Bristol  by  the  fraternity  of  Calendars.  The  church  itself  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  I ;  the  Calendars  were  founded  l>efore 
the  Conquest.  Leland  describes  the  "  original "  of  the  "  Calen- 
daries,  otherwise  the  Gild  or  Fratemite  of  Briditstowe,"  as  run- 
ning backward  to  a  ^time  oute  of  mynde."  They  were  a  bodv 
of  priests  and  seculars  whose  office  it  was  to  register  events  both 
national  and  local,  and  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  town;  to 
"which  duties  was  added  the  not  more  easy  task  of  converting 
Jews  to  Christianity,  in  which  they  were  as  successful  as  the 
more  feverish  and  expensive  modem  society,  bcin;j  ascertained 
to  have  made  at  least  one  convert.  The  library  was  in  the  north- 
west aisle  of  the  church,  where  four  stout  Norman  piers  that 
supported  it  are  still  extant  Here  the  prior  gave  op^  lectures 
on  the  contents  of  the  hooka  to  all  comers. 

The  free  public  library  svstem  such  as  we  now  know  it  dates 
back,  in  both  England  and  America,  no  further  than  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  a  very  full  suggestion  of  the 
possibilities  which  have  since  been  realized  in  the  public  library 
system  was  made  so  far  back  as  1817,  in  a  pamphlet  published 
flt  Bnllston  Spa,  N.  Y.  The  full  title  reads:  "The  Intellectual 
Torch ;  developing  an  original,  economical  and  expeditious  plan 
31 
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for  the  universal  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  virtue ;  hy 
means  of  free  public  libraries.  .  .  ,  Second  edition,  revised 
by  the  author/*  The  first  edition  seems  to  be  unknown,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  In- 
tellectual Flambeau,  demonstrating  that  rational  happiness  and 
virtue  exist  with  the  dissemination  of  philosophj,  science  and 
intelligence,"  Washington,  1816. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  was  Dr.  Jesse  Torrey,  Jr.,  who 
seems  to  have  been  bom  about  1787  and  to  have  spent  his  early 
years  in  Ivcbanon,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  his  name 
is  to  be  found  in  no  biographical  dictionary  of  easy  access.  He 
mi<:ht  have  remained  utterly  unknown  but  for  the  etforts  of  Prof. 
Frederick  J.  Ta^^^Mrt,  of  Stanford  University,  California,  who 

Snblished  the  result  of  his  personal  researches  in  the  New  York 
fation  for  September  22, 1898. 
From  this  article  the  facta  here  presented  have  been  gleaned. 
Torrey  has  this  to  say  of  himself : 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  convinced  of  the  ineatimable  benaflli 
af  readinff  useful  books,  I  anxiously  dooirad  that  th«T  might,  if  possible, 

be  extended  to  the  great  mass  of  the  humaa  family ;  and  endeavored 

to  discovor  some  t'fTpotivo  plan  for  this  purpose.  Indigence,  which  in 
moet  nations  involves  the  majority,  appeared  to  present  the  greatest 
olietacle.  Hence  the  suggestion  occurred  that  governments,  or  associa- 
tions of  individuals,  might  promote  the  objeet  by  establishing,  ia 
various  districts,  free  circulating  librarieg,  tO  bs  squally  aCSSSSlMa  tO 
all  classes  and  sexes  without  discrimination. 

Professor  Taggart  points  out  that  Torrey,  who  was  thirty 
years  old  at  the  time  he  published  his  ^'second  edition^''  used 
the  same  arguments  for  the  establishment  of  free  public  libraries 

as  those  which  were  employed  by  the  parliamentary  advocates  of 
the  Ewart  Act  in  1860  and  in  tlio  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  in  1852.  Thus,  he  anticipates  the  now 
familiar  contention  that  the  cost  of  libraries  would  be  repaid 
throii<:h  tlie  docroase  in  crime  that  must  follow  their  establish- 
ment. In  liis  ])refatory  a<lr1re8s  "To  the  People  of  the  United 
Statet^,''  the  author,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  tella 
us  that — 

lie  lias  lonp  cherished  a  decided  confidence  tlmt  if  the  community  would 
appropriate  as  much  wealth  to  ttie  instruction  of  the  rising  generation 
as  is  now  devoted  to  the  punishment  of  crimes,  the  desired  obwet  wovld 
\>e  attained,  and  human  misery  averted,  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
The  plan  here  ])ropo9ed,  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  throuph 
the  medium  of  fr«*e  libraries,  has  been  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  several  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  philanthropists  in  thb 
United  States,  and  received  their  unanimous  and  cordial  approbation. 

In  the  body  of  the  pamphlet  his  principal  argument  is  OM 
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on  whidi  the  Bcwton  Public  Library  trustees  laid  special  em- 
phasis. He  says: 

But  tiie  education  of  youth  should  not  eetae  with  the  expiration 

of  their  attendanee  on  public  bcHooIb.  The  cIuMm  between  this  period 
and  that  of  their  corporeal  maturity  contains  many  stumbling  blocks 
and  dangerous  snares.  The  art  of  reading,  witliout  books  to  read,  is 
to  the  nind,  m  Is  a  set  of  good  teeth  to  the  body»  iHthout  food  to 
masticate  I  they  wiU  alike  suffer  the  evils  of  disease,  deeay,  and  erentual 
ruin. 

Intellectual  cultivation  is  tlie  basis  of  virtue  and  happiness.  As 
mental  improvement  advances,  vice  and  crimes  recede. 

Turning  to  consider  the  means  by  which  he  urouoeed  to  eilect 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  uistitationsy  it  is 
apparent  that  Torrey  realised  the  necessity  of  legislative  aid, 
and  in  this  shows  an  advance  over  such  of  his  own  contemporaries 
as  believed  that  men  appreciated  only  those  things  for  which  it 
was  necessary  to  pay. 

If  our  constitution  does  not  now  authorize  measures  whieh  are 
likely  to  product'  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  country  and 
security  to  its  liberties,  it  ought  toithout  delay  to  be  so  amended  that 
it  should. 

Let  American  legislators,  both  national  and  sectional,  perform  their 
duty  to  their  country,  and  its  posterity,  and  to  mankind,  by  listening 
to  the  wise  counsels  of  many  conspicuous  living  sages,  and  pursue 
without  hesitation  the  inestimable  "  parting  adiHce  **  of  George  Wash- 
ington. Benjamin  Rush,  Samuel  Adams,  and  other  departed!  friends 
and  patrons  of  man,  and  establish  public  schools,  and  judiciously 
selected  free  public  efrenlatii^  libraries,  in  every  part  of  the  republle. 
And  as  all  men  are  vitally  interested  in  the  universal  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  let  all  classes  combine  their  influence  and  means, 
in  aiding  the  cause  of  human  happiness. 

One  of  Torrey's  suggestions  for  the  raising  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  his  project  is  "  by  a  liberal  system  of  duties  on  ardent 
SPIRITS,  for  the  universal  establishment  of  free  Lancastebian 
SCHOOLS  AND  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES."    He  Continues: 

For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  discourage  intemperance,  we  ear* 
nestly  rooonuBsnd  that  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  gallon  bs  Imposed  upon 
all  spirituous  liquors  manufaetarcd  within  the  United  States; — and 

one  dollar  per  gallon  upon  all  wines  and  spirituous  liquors  which  shall 
he  imported: — the  monies  accruing  from  the  duties  on  domestic  liquors, 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  free  Lancastrian  and  com- 
mon srhools,  and  free  cirrulating  libraries,  in  the  respective  districts 
in  which  the  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected: — and  the  duties  on 
imported  liquors  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  in  such  manner 
and  place  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  suggest. 

Life-boat.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  first  life- 
boat should  have  been  invented  by  a  landsman  who  had  always 
lived  away  from  the  sea  and  had  bad  no  personal  ezperienoe  of 
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the  perils  against  which  he  was  anxious  to  piOTide  a  saf^gnaid. 

This  was  Lionel  Lukin,  a  native  of  DunmoWy  and  afterward  a 
coaoh-builder  in  Long  Am,  London.  The  buoyancy  of  his  boat 
was  secured  by  a  projecting  gunwale  of  cork  which  was  added  to 
its  upper  frame,  and  a  hollow,  water-tight  compartment  at  the 

bottom  of  the  boat. 

Lukin  first  exhibited  a  model  of  wliat  he  called  h'l^  "  vinim- 
mergible  boat"  about  the  year  1784.  George  IV,  thru  Prince  of 
Wales,  encouraged  him  by  offering  to  pay  the  co^t  of  all  his 
experiments.  T)ie  design  was  patented  in  1785,  but  the  only  boat 
fitted  out  on  Lukin's  principle  was  a  Bamborough  coble,  which 
was  reported  to  have  saved  several  lives.  Lukin  died  at  H^'the, 
in  Kent,  in  1834.  The  following  inscription  on  his  tombstone 
is  still  legible : 

This  Lionel  Lukin 

was  the  first  who  built  a  life-boat,  and  was  tbe  original  InTentor 
of  that  principle  of  safety  by  which  many  lives  and  much 
property  have  been  preserved  from  shipwreck,  and  he 
obtoined  for  it  the  King's  Patent  in  the  year  1785. 

Despite  royal  patronage,  Lukin's  life-boat  attracted  little  at- 
tention. Four  years  after  the  issuing  of  his  patent,  the  Adventure 
was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  in  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  who  saw  the  crew  drop  off  one  by  one  from  the 
riggings  and  yet  were  unable  to  afford  them  any  assistance  for 
lade  of  a  boat  that  could  live  on  ao  longh  a  aea*  This  diatreeeing 
apectacle  moved  people  of  South  Shielda  to  offer  premiuma 
for  the  best  model  of  a  Hf e-boat  Out  of  numeroua  deaigna  two 
were  selected,  William  Wouldhl^ve'a  and  H.  Greathead'a.  The 
committee  would  appear  to  have  combined  the  two  plana  of 
Wouldhave  and  Oreathead,  and  given  the  result  to  the  latter  to 
build.  At  all  events,  Greathead  built  the  life-boat  which  was 
launched  at  South  Shields  in  1790.  This  boat  differed  from 
Lukin's  in  the  substitution  of  cork  for  the  side  air-chamberSy 
but  its  special  point  of  originality  was  a  curved  instead  of  a 
straight  keel.  This  important  improvement  is  what  won  for 
Greathead  the  title  of  father  of  the  life-boat.  Like  all  its  rivals, 
however,  this  boat  lacked  one  fprc&i  essential:  it  had  no  means 
of  freeing  itself  from  water  or  of  self-righting  if  upset.  It 
performed  no  important  service  until  1791,  M'hen  it  saved  the 
crew  of  a  brig  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne.  Between  then  and 
1797  it  saved  several  other  crews.  Notwithstanding  this,  no 
other  life-boat  was  built  until  1798,  when  the  then  Duke  of 
Northumberland  ordered  one  to  be  built  at  his  own  expense  by 
Greathead,  and  also  endowed  it. 

Before  the  end  of  1803  the  inventor,  had- built  thirty-one  of 
hia  botti.  In  1802,  itfter  iOO  Ufea  had  been  aaved  at  the  numlh 
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of  the  Tyne  alone,  Greathead  applied  to  Parliament  for  a  reward, 
and  received  £1200.  His  original  life-boat  was  lost,  in  1821, 
upon  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  All  hands  were  saved. 
A  boat  which  he  huilt  in  1802  is  still  in  existence  at  Bedcar  in 
Yorkshire.  After  doing  excdlent  service  for  over  seventy  years 
it  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  and  transferred  to  the  shed 
where  it  now  reposes. 

William  Wouldhave's  partisians  have  not  allowed  his  claims 
to  go  unnoted.  Ilia  tombstone  in  the  church  of  St.  Hilda  in 
South  Shields  bears  the  model  of  a  life-boat  and  the  following 
quaint  inscription ; 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
WILLIAM  VVOULDilAVE, 
Who  died  Sept.  28th,  1821, 
Aged  70  yeara. 
Clerk  of  this  Church 
end  Invmtor  of  that  invaltuihlo  blMoiiig  to  mankind, 

the  Lifeboat. 

Heaven  genius  Mientifik  gave, 

Burpasainp  vulpar  V>oa8t;  yet  he  from  soil 
8o  rich,  no  golden  harvest  reaped ;  no  wreathe 
Of  laurel  gleaned,  nor  but  the  aailor'a  heart, 
Nor  that  ingraie,  A  palm  unfading  this 
TiUiihipwrecki  coass^  or  lifeboats  eeaae  to  save. 

The  idea  of  Wouldhave's  form  of  boat  was  suggested  to  him, 
it  is  said,  by  the  following  circnmstanoe :  Having  been  asked  to 
assist  a  woman  to  put  a  skeel  of  water  on  her  head,  Mr.  Would- 
have  noticed  that  she  had  a  piece  of  a  broken  wooden  dish  lying 
in  the  water,  which  floated  with  the  points  upwards,  and  turning 
it  over  several  times  he  found  that  it  always  righted  itself. 
This  observation  suggested  to  him  the  construction  of  his  model, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done  more  than  construct  the  boat 
which  was  long  known  at  Shields  by  the  name  of  Wouldhave's 
cork  boat. 

The  father  of  the  life-boat  in  America  was  Joseph  Francis, 
bom  in  Boston,  March  12,  1801,  died  in  Washington,  May  10, 
1893.  In  1890  Congress  voted  him  a  medal  of  pure  gold,  said  to 

be  the  largest  and  finest  ever  given  by  this  government  to  any 

individual.  It  was  presented  to  him  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
nt  the  \Vhite  House  by  President  Harrison,  and  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  National  Museum  in  Washington.  As  large  as  a 
teaplate  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  its  value  is  placed  at 
$6000.  There  is  also  shown  in  the  same  museum  Francis's 
original  life-car,  which  saved  201  lives  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Ayrshire  in  ISd?,  and  at  which  people  lan^^ed  when  it  was  fint 
niade. 
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^  You  can  scaroelj  imagine/'  said  the  then  nonagenarian  ui* 
▼entor  to  a  reporter  on  the  St.  Ionia  Olche'DemocnU  in  April, 
1892,  how  8&ong  was  the  popular  prejudice  agaioat  life-boate 
.  when  they  were  first  introduced.  When  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  them  out  of  corrugated  iron,  people  derided  the  notion, 
regarding  it  as  a  mad  fr^,  inasmucm  as  every  one  knew  that 
iron  would  sink.  Commanders  of  passenger  vessels  felt  insulted 
by  applications  to  furnish  them  with  life-boats,  conceiving  them 
to  imply  that  their  ships  were  not  seaworthy  or  that  their  own 
skill  in  navigation  was  impugned." 

Lightning  and  its  usual  accompaniment  of  thunder  were 
reckoned  among  tlie  unsolvable  mysteries  of  nature  until  Benja- 
min Franklin,  1740,  showed,  by  a  happy  and  bohl  experiment,  the 
identity  of  the  lightning-flash  with  electricity.  (See  Liohtnino- 
ROD.)  Lightning  is  simply  an  electric  spark,  very  often  more 
than  a  mile  long,  which  passes  either  between  two  clouds  or  be- 
tween a  cloud  and  the  earth.  The  sound  of  the  thunder  which 
follows  varies  with  the  conditions  of  the  lightning.  As  the  flash 
passes,  the  air  through  which  it  travels  becomes  heated.  There 
is  expansion  and  compression,  and  then  a  sudden  rush  of  air 
into  the  partial  vacuum  thus  produced.  If  the  flash  be  strai^ 
and  short,  the  thunder  will  hie  heard  as  a  sharp  clap ;  if  it  be 
long  and  not  straight,  successive  peals  will  be  heard  one  after 
another,  accompanied  bv  a  rattle,  and,  shortly  afterward,  by  a 
roll,  the  rolling  sound  being  the  echoes  from  the  clouds.  The 
storm  is  ushered  in  by  phenomena  which  the  observant  eye  can- 
not mistake.  Warm  weather,  then  sultriness,  accompanied  by 
a  feeling  of  depression,  which  people  explain  by  the  familiar 
expression,  '^thunder  in  the  air" — these  are  the  preludes  to 
something  unusual  which  is  about  to  happen.  The  conditions 
may  last  for  days. 

On  the  horizon  a  cloud  of  a  peculiar  shape  may  be  seen  bank- 
ing iti^clf  up  like  a  hiijie  puff  of  steam.  Xhe  thunder-cloud  is  a 
dense  black,  and  forms  overhead.  If  vnu  watch  it,  you  can  see 
it  growing  like  an  army  preparing  for  battle.  All  clouds  are 
usually  charged  more  or  less  with  electricity.  The  smallest  par- 
ticle of  water  which  composes  the  cloud  has  its  own  charge. 
8ome  particles  may  have  what  is  known  as  a  positive  charge, 
others  a  negative.  This  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
motions  of  a  cloud  bent  on  business.  It  heaves  itself  up  as  if  some 
unseen  power  were  tearing  it  asunder  by  means  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  The  consequence  is  that  parts  of  donds  break  away, 
charged  with  more  electricity  than  they  can  carry.  The  charge 
becomes  cramped  for  room,  a  state  of  tension  ensues,  and  ikiai 
the  charge  leaps  across  the  intervening  air-gap  from  doud  to 
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cloudy  or  from  cloud  to  cartli,  in  the  shape  of  a  lightuing-lla^h. 

ThU  is  the  dangerous  time.  In  its  oath  to  earth  lightning 
knows  of  no  ohstade.  The  duration  of  the  flash  seldom  lasts 
•more  than  one-hnndred-thousandth  part  of  a  second,  but  in  this . 
inconceivable  epace  of  time  it  can  do  untold  damage.  Given  a 
perfect  conductor,  the  flash  will  pass  harmlessly  to  earth;  but 
if  the  condurtor  In?  imperfect,  like  the  mason-work  of  a  chimney- 
stock  or  a  cliurch-spiro,  the  masonry  is  shattered  as  if  it  were 
built  of  cardboard.  Sometimes  there  are  heat-cltects,  as  when 
bell-wires  in  a  house  are  fused.  Other  effects  of  lightning  are 
produced  on  compass-needles.  The  magnetism  of  these  necessary 
instruments  to  the  sailor  may  be  altered  or  destroyed,  and  an 
unknown  error  in  the  pointing  of  the  compass  may  haTo  the  most 
dire  results.  A  ship,  struck  by  lightning,  has  been  known  to  timi 
about  and  make  for  home,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  on 
its  outward  course. 

Fire-balls  rank  amon^  the  most  whimsieal  of  all  cketrieal 
phenomena.  They  are  not  always  quite  spherical,  thousih  tliis 
is  their  normal  shape.  Usually  their  contours  are  clearly  de- 
fined, yet  they  are  sometimes  encircled  by  a  kind  of  luminous 
vapor,  sudi  as  we  often  see  encircling  the  moon.  In  sise  they 
▼ary  from  that  of  an  orange  to  that  of  a  millstone.  One  remark- 
able thing  about  them  is  the  slowness  with  which  they  move, 
which  sometimes  enables  their  course  to  be  watched  for  sereral 
minutes.  Tn  October,  1898,  a  fireball  made  its  appearance  in  a 
room  in  Marseilles  and  advanced  toward  a  young  girl  seated  at  a 
table.  Her  feet  were  hanging  down  without  touching  the  floor. 
The  luminous  globe  moved  along  the  floor  in  the  girl's  direction, 
began  to  rise  when  quite  near  her,  then  circled  around  her  several 
times  in  spiral  fiishion,  and  finally  darted  up  the  chimney,  and, 
on  emerging  into  the  open  air,  gave  out  upon  the  roof  an  appal- 
ling crash  which  shook  the  entire  house. 

It  was  a  case  of  coming  in  like  a  iamb  and  going  out  like 
a  lion. 

A  similar  occurrence  is  recorded  as  having  been  observed 
in  Paris  on  Julv  5,  1852,  in  a  tailor's  room.  In  this  case  the 
fire-ball,  having  escaped  up  the  chimney,  produced  a  tremendous 
explosion  on  reaching  the  summit,  which  sent  the  chimney  top 
flying  and  scattered  it  in  bits  all  over  the  neighborhood  court- 
yard and  surrounding  roofs. 

Two  remarkable  phenomena  of  this  sort  are  identified  with 
St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  story  is  quaintly  recorded  in  "La 
Gloire  des  Confesseurs,"  a  work  written  by  Gregory,  the  twen- 
tieth Bishop  of  Tours. 

On  the  dedication  day  of  an  oratory  constructed  by  Gregory 
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in  one  of  the  outer  buildings  of  the  episcopal  palace  the  procession 
which  transferred  the  relics  of  St.  Martin  to  the  oratory  was 
dazzled  and  blinded  by  a  brilliant  globe  of  fire  that  suddenly 
appeared  in  their  path.  Priests,  deacons,  choristers,  and  laymen 
were  seized  with  terror  and  prostrated  themselves,  face  down- 
ward, upon  the  ground.  Then  Gregory  reinemberel  the  legend 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  St.  Martin  a  globe  of  fiie 
had  been  seen  to  leave  the  sainfs  head  and  ascend  heavenward. 
Gregory  decided  that  he  was  now  in  presence  of  a  second  miracle, 
vouchsafed  as  evidence  alike  of  Martin's  sanctity  and  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  relics.  This  globe  of  fire  did  no  damage  of 
any  sort.  Discurrebat  autem  per  totam,  cellulam,  tanqoara 
f ulgur,  globus  igneus." 

Lightning  often  produces  wounds  of  greater  oif  less  severity. 
It  perforates  the  bones  and  causes  injuries  similar  to  those  in- 
flicted by  firearms.  What  is  more  remarkable,  it  may  kill  without 
leaving  the  slightest  mark  or  abrasion.  This  fact  was  known 
to  the  ancients.  A  passage  from  Plutarch  is  famous:  "  Lightning 
struck  them  dead  without  leaving  any  mark  on  them,  nor  any 
wound  or  burn — their  souls  fled  from  their  bodies  in  fright  like 
a  bird  which  ej^capes  from  its  cage." 

Lightning  may  cause  total  or  partial  paralysis,  the  loss  of 
speech  or  sight,  temporary  or  permanent.  Among  its  more 
harmless  pranks  is  that  of  shaving  oft  a  man's  hair  and  beard, 
or  even  depilating  the  entire  body.  Generally  the  victim  may 
consider  himself  lucky  if  he  leaves  a  handful  of  hair  as  a  ransom 
to  the  lightning  and  escapes  with  a  fright  ' 

A  case  is  cited  where  a  young  girl  of  twen^  had  her  hair 
shaved  off  as  clean  as  if  done  by  a  raaor,  yet  she  felt  not  the 
slightest  shock  and  was  for  some  minutes  unconscious  of  her  loss. 

One  of  the  strangest  tricks  to  which  lightning  is  addicted  is 
that  of  undressing  its  victims.  It  displays  much  more  skill  and 
devemess  in  such  diversions  than  is  to  be  found  in  animals 
or  even  in  many  human  beings. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  on  record,  as  nar- 
rated by  Moraud : 

"  A  woman  in  man's  costume.  A  storm  suddenly  comes  on. 
A  flash  of  lightning  strikes  her,  carries  off  and  destroys  her 
clothes  and  boots.  Slie  is  left  stark  naked,  and  she  has  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  and  taken  thus  to  the  neighboring  village.'* 

In  certain  cases  lightning  makes  a  fantastic  choice  of  its 
victims.  It  kills  one  and  spares  another;  it  injures  a  third: 
it  benefits  a  fourth.  It  seems  to  be  governed  by  all  sorts  of 
eccentric  tastes  and  peculiarities. 

Thus,  in  April,  1901,  lightning  struck  a  stable  in  the  Duchy 
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of  Poeen  and  killed  ten  out  of  twenty  cows  boused  within.  Be- 
ginning with  the  cow  nearest  the  door  it  spared  the  second^ 
killed  Qie  third  and  so  on.  All  the  uneven  numbers  were  killed, 
the  others  were  not  even  scorched.  The  shepherd  who  was  in 
the  stable  at  the  time  rose  unhurt  The  stable  itself  esQSped, 
although  it  was  full  of  straw. 

Here  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  story.  It  would  seem  that 
lightning  can  distinguish  between  colors  and  has  its  preferences. 
At  Lapleau  in  Corruze  it  declared  itself  in  favor  of  black.  One 
day  lightning  feU  on  a  grange  full  of  hay  and  straw  and  eomed 
with  thatch,  without  setting  it  on  fire.  Then  it  went  to  the 
sheepfold,  killed  seven  black  sheep  and  left  the  white  uninjured. 

Is  it  then  best  to  wear  long  white  garments  during  a  storm? 
^I.  Flnmmarion  replies  that  lightning  is  too  uncertain  to  be 
depended  upon. 

An  entertaining  chapter  gives  stories  of  plioto-electric 
pictures  made  by  lightning  upon  animate  and  inanimate  objects. 
M.  Flammarion  attributes  them  to  Hashes  of  a  special  character, 
which  he  terms  ^  Ceraunic  rays,"  from  **  keraunos/'  lightning. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Derendinger,  a  Viennese  physi- 
cian. Returning  home  by  rail  in  the  summer  of  1865  his  purse 
was  stolen  on  the  way. 

This  purse  was  made  of  tortoise  shell.  On  one  side  was  a 
steel  plate  marked  with  the  doctor's  monogram — two  D's  inter- 
twined. 

Some  time  after  the  doctor  was  called  to  attend  a  stranger 
who  had  been  found  lying  insensible  under  a  tree.  He  had  been 
staruck  by  lightning.  The  first  thing  he  noticed  on  examining 
the  man^s  body  was  that  on  his  thigh  there  was  a  reproduction, 
as  though  by  photography,  of  his  own  monogram.  His  astonish- 
ment may  be  imagined.  He  succeeded  in  reviving  the  stranger, 
who  was  taken  to  a  hospital.  The  doctor  told  the  attendants  tliat 
a  searcli  through  the  clothes  of  the  patient  would  probably  reveal 
a  tortoise-shell  purse.  So,  indeed,  it  did.  Tlie  victim  of  light- 
ning was  the  thief.  The  electric  fluid  had  been  attracted  by  the 
steel  plate  and  had  imprinted  the  monogram  on  the  body. 

Near  the  village  of  Combe-Hay,  in  England,  there  was  a 
wood  composed  largely  of  oaks  and  nut  trees.  In  the  middle  of 
it  was  a  fleld,  about  fifty  yards  long,  in  which  six  sheep  were 
struck  dead  by  lightning.  When  skinned  there  was  discovered 
on  them,  on  the  inside  of  the  skin,  a  facsimile  of  part  of  the 
adjacent  landscape. 

This  record  was  communicated  by  James  Shaw  to  the 
Meteorolofirical  Society  of  London  at  its  session  of  Marcli,  1857. 
Here  are  his  own  words : — 
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"I  niav  add  that  the  small  field  aud  its  surrouuding  wood 
weie  fomuiar  to  me  and  my  schoolmates,  and  that  when  the 
skins  were  shown  to  ns  we  at  once  identified  the  local  scenery 
so  wonderfully  represented/' 

Lightning-rod.  Nq  anecdote  in  American  history,  save 
perhaps  the  incident  of  Washington  and  the  cherry-tree,  is  better 
known  than  that  of  Franklin  and  the  kite,  whereby  the  Phila- 
delphia sage  is  said  to  have  proved  his  theory  of  the  identity  of 
lightning  with  electricity.  Both  stories  have  been  told  by  that 
reverend  liar  M.  L.  Weems  in  his  respective  lives  of  the  two 
revolutionary  worthies.  But,  whereas  Mr.  Weems  invented  the 
first,  he  only  elaborated  the  other  into  the  fonn  now  generally 
accepted  in  school-books.  His  version  appears  in  chapter  zxzt 
of  **  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin ;  with  many  Choice  Anec- 
dotes and  Admirable  Sayings  of  this  Great  Man,  never  before 
published  by  any  of  his  Biographers."  Philadelphia :  Published 
by  Uriah  Hunt,  1829.  Weems  begins  by  explaining  that 
Franklin  '*  foreseeing  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  mankind  to 
disarm  the  lightnings  of  their  ]X)wer  to  harm,"  did  not,  "  in  the 
pitiful  spirit  of  modern  inventors,  cautiously  conceal  the  dawn- 
inga  of  a  discovery  that  promised  so  much  glory  to  his  name.  On 
the  contrary,  and  with  a  philanthropy  that  throws  eternal  love- 
liness over  his  character,  he  published  his  ideas,  inviting  all  the 
philosophers  to  make  experiments  on  this  important  subject, 
and  even  pointed  the  way — i.e.,  by  insulated  bars  of  iron  raised 
to  considerable  heights  in  the  air."  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that 
Providence,  ''pleased  with  such  disinterested  virtue,"  determined 
to  reserve  to  Franklin,  even  ajininst  his  will,  the  honor  of  confirm- 
ing the  truth  of  his  own  great  theory.  He  went  about  the  matter 
in  that  spirit  of  simplicity  which  characterised  all  his  actions. 

''To  a  common  kite,  made  of  silk  rather  than  paper,  because 
of  the  rain,  he  fixed  a  slender  iron  point.  The  string  which  he 
chose  for  his  kite  was  of  silk,  because  of  the  fondness  of  lightning 
for  silk ;  and  for  the  same  reason  at  the  lower  end  of  the  string 
he  tied  a  key.  With  this  simple  preparation,  he  went  out  on  the 
commons  back  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  tluindergust  was  coming 
on,  and  raised  his  kite  towards  the  clouds.  The  lightning  soon 
found  out  his  metallic  rod,  as  it  soared  aloft  on  the  wings  of 
the  kite,  and  greeted  its  polished  point  with  a  cordial  kiss.  With 
joy  he  beheld  the  loose  fibres  of  his  string  raised  by  the  fond 
salute  of  the  celestial  visitant. 

He  hastened  to  clap  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  behold !  a 
small  spark!  Having  repeated  a  second,  and  a  third  time,  he 
charged  a  phial  with  this  strange  visitor  from  the  clouds,  !in<l 
found  that  it  exploded  gunpowder,  set  spirits  of  wine  on  fire, 
and  performed  in  all  respects  as  the  electric  fluid." 
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It  iB  generally  held  that  the  bpot  where  this  experiment  took 
place  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Fourth  and  Race 
Streets,  though  Wa^ington  Square,  at  Sixth  and  Walnut,  also 
claims  the  honor.  In  an  engraving  which  illustrates  the  stoiy 
in  an  early  edition  of  Weems,  Franklin  is  accompanied  by  his 
son,  represented  as  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten,  whereas  in  fact  William 
Temple  Franklin  was  at  that  period  in  his  twenty-second  year. 

To  come  down  to  historical  fact,  the  wliole  matter  of 
Franklin's  researches  into  the  electrical  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  the  manner  whereby  one  of  their  by-products  was  the  mveu- 
tiou  of  the  lightning-rod  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

In  the  year  1747  Franklin  first  turned  his  attention  to  this 
study.  One  of  his  London  correspondents,  Peter  Collinson,  had 
presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Library  a  glass  tube  of  the  kind 
then  used  for  producing  electricity  by  rubbing  with  silk  or  skin. 
Franklin  was  fascinated.  "  For  my  own  part,"  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  Collinson,  dated  March  28,  1747,  I  never  was  before  engaged 
•  in  any  study  that  so  totally  engrossed  my  attention  and  my  time 
•  ,  .  for  what  with  making]:  experiments  when  I  can  be  alone, 
and  repeating  them  to  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  who,  from 
the  norelty  of  the  thing,  come  continually  in  crowds  to  see  them, 
I  have  during  some  months  past,  had  little  leisure  for  anything 
else/'  Among  the  crowds  came  three  men  who  were  actuated  by 
something  more  than  idle  curiosity, — Ebenezer  Kinnersley, 
Thomas  Hopkinson,  and  Philip  Syng.  They  collaborated  with 
him,  and  Franklin  reported  the  results  of  all  their  labors,  as 
well  as  his  own,  to  Peter  Collinson  bv  letter.  Within  six  months 
Hopkinson  had  observed  the  power  of  points  to  throw  off  "  elec- 
trical fire,"  as  he  called  it;  Syng  had  invented  an  electrical 
machine,  consisting  of  a  sphere  revolved  on  an  axis  with  a 
handle,  which  was  better  fitted  than  tube-rubbing  for  throwing 
off  the  electrical  spark;  and  FranUin  had  discovered  and  de- 
scribed what  is  now  known  as  positive  and  netjative  electricity. 
Then  followed  Franklin's  attempts  to  identify  lightning  with  the 
electric  spark  produced  by  mechanical  means.  Collinson  duly 
laid  all  Franklin's  letters  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Franklin  was  laughed  at,  but  Collinson  refused  to  join  in  the 
laughter.  lie  induced  Edward  Cave,  printer  and  the  editor  of 
the  Oenileman's  Magazine,  to  issue  an  abstract  entitled  ''New 
Experiments  and  Observations  in  Electricity  made  at  Philadel- 
phia in  America  (1751).  One  copy  passed  over  to  France,  and 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  Count  de  Buffon,  then  the  greatest 
name  in  contemporary  science.  At  his  request,  it  was  translated 
into  French,  and  its  enormous  voguo  prompted  succeeding  trans- 
lations into  German,  Latin,  and  Italian. 
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Louis  XY  iniisted  that  every  experiment  described  in  the 

pamphlet  should  be  repeated  in  his  presence.  Abb6  NoUet, 
who  taught  the  royal  cliildren  natural  philosophy,  was  sceptical 
at  first,  even  insisting  that  no  such  person  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
had  ever  existed,  but  had  simply  been  invented  by  his  own 
enemies  to  tease  him,  for  was  not  he  himself  engaged  on  re- 
Bearches  into  the  nature  of  electricity? 

Up  to  this  time  the  lightning-rod  and  its  uses  in  warding 
off  the  thunderbolt  from  buildhaga  and  living  creatures  had 
not  been  practically  tested.  It  existed  only  as  a  very  definite 
conception  in  Franklin's  mind.  He  had  outlined  the  idea  in  a 
letter  to  Collinson  dated  July  29,  1750^  stating  his  belief  that 
lightning  could  be  attracted  by  points  as  was  the  machine-made 
electricity,  and  suggesting  that  a  man  stand  in  a  sort  of  sentry- 
box  on  the  top  of  some  high  tower  or  steeple  and  with  a  pointed 
rod  draw  electricity  from  passing  thunder-clouds.  Ho  lamented 
that  the  experiment  could  not  be  tried  in  Philadelpiiia,  because 
there  was  no  eminence  there  high  enough  for  the  pnrpoee,  little 
dreaming  that  the  electric  current  woold  be  as  active  in  a  vallej 
as  on  the  top  of  the  Alps. 

This  suggestion  was  seized  upon  by  Buffon,  lyAlibard,  and 
Du  Lor.  Each  hastened  to  test  it  and  each  succeeded.  But 
they  did  not  use  steeples;  they  erectod  lofty  iron  rods.  D'Alibard 
bore  off  the  first  honors.  On  a  hill  at  Morly,  May  10,  1752,  he 
raised  a  rod  ninety-nine  foot  high,  "a  thunderbolt  having  passed 
over  the  place  where  the  bar  stood,  those  who  were  appointed  to 
observe  it  drew  near  and  attracted  from  it  sparks  of  fire,  the 
same  Idnd  of  commotion  as  in  the  common  electrical  ex^runenf 

Ere  Franklin  heard  of  this  transatlantic  verification  of  his 
theory,  he  could  write  them  that  the  same  experiment  hsd  suc- 
ceeded in  Philadelphia  though  made  in  a  different  and  an  easier 
manner.  Discarding  the  idea  of  a  steeple,  he  had  not  even 
undertaken  to  erect  a  lofty  iron  rod.  He  had  simply  discovered 
that  a  kite  would  answer  all  purposes.  He  thus  describes  the 
kite  and  the  process  of  utilizing  it: 

Make  a  small  croas  of  two  light  strips  of  cedar,  the  arme  eo  long 
as  to  reach  to  the  fonr  curneie  of  a  large  thin  silk  aaadlGerehief  when 
extended;  tie  the  comers  of  the  handkerchief  to  the  ektrenitiee  of  the 
eroBs,  so  you  have  the  body  of  a  kite,  which,  being  properly  accommo- 
dated with  a  tail,  loop,  and  string,  will  rise  in  the  air,  like  those  made 
of  paper;  hut  this  being  made  of  silk  is  easier  to  bear  the  wet  and 
wind  of  a  thunder-pnst  without  tearing.  To  the  top  of  the  upripht 
stick  of  the  cross  is  to  be  fixed  a  very  sharp  pointed  wire,  rising  a  foot 
or  more  alxyve  the  wood.  To  the  end  of  the  twine,  next  the  hand,  is 
to  be  tied  a  silk  ribbon,  and  where  the  silk  and  twine,  join,  a  Icey 
may  be  fantenfd.  The  kite  is  to  be  raised  when  a  tliunder-gust  appears 
to  be  coming  on,  and  the  person  who  holds-  the  string  must  stand  wiUlia 
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•  door  or  window,  or  under  aome  cover,  so  tM  tiw  ■ilk  ribbon  mw 
not  be  wet;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  tlie  twine  does  not  toudi 
tlie  frame  of  the  door  or  window.  Ah  soon  as  any  of  the  thunder- 
clouds come  over  the  kite,  the  pointed  wire  will  draw  the  electric 
lire  from  them,  and  tlie  Icite  witii  all  the  twine  will  be  eleetriM,  and 
the  loose  filaments  of  the  twine  will  stiincl  out  every  way  and  be 
attracted  by  an  approaching  finger.  And  when  the  rain  has  wetted 
the  kite  and  twine,  so  that  It  can  conduct  the  electric  fire  freely,  you 
will  find  it  etream  out  plentifully  from  the  key  on  the  approach  of 
your  knuckle.  At  this  key  the  phial  may  be  charged:  and  from  elec- 
tric fire  thus  obtained,  spirits  nmy  be  kindled,  and  all  the  electric 
esperlmente  be  performed  whieh  are  nenally  done  by  the  hdp  dt  a 
rubbed  glass  glol>c  or  tube,  and  therchy  the  sameness  of  the  dectrie 
matter  with  that  of  lightning  completely  demonstrated. 

Franklin  neyer  wrote  out  the  kite  story,  though  he  told  it  to 
Priestley  and  to  others  in  conversation,  whence  it  found  its  way 

to  the  public,  and  he  did  not  deny  it  when  it  appeared  in  print. 
In  his  Autobiography  he  makes  this  pagcsing  allusion  both  to  the 
first  French  experiment  and  to  his  own :  "  I  will  not  swell  this 
narrative  with  an  account  of  that  capital  experiment,  nor  of  the 
infinite  pleasure  I  received  in  the  success  of  a  similar  one  I 
made  soon  after  with  a  kite  at  Philadelphia,  as  both  are  to  be 
found  in  the  histories  of  electricity/*  This  paragraph  was 
written  in  1784. 

Agassiz  opines  that  every  important  invention  or  diaooveiy 
must  undergo  three  stages  of  opposition.  Its  enemies  urge- 
First.   It  isn't  true. 
Second.  It  is  impious. 
Third.    It  isn't  new. 

This  process  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  lightninp^-rod. 
As  soon  as  it  had  established  itself  as  a  truth,  it  was  assailed  as 
an  insult  to  Providence.  Later  it  was  attacked  as  a  plagiarism. 

John  Adams  reports  one  wiseacre  who  as  late  as  1758  began 
to  prate  upon  the  presumption  of  philosopliy  in  erecting  iron 
rods  to  draw  the  lightning  from  the  clouds.  "  He  railed  and 
foamed  against  the  presumption  that  erected  them,  in  language 
taken  partly  from  Scripture  and  partly  from  the  disputes  of 
tavern  philosophy,  in  as  wild  and  mad  a  manner  as  King  Lear 
raves  af^ainst  his  daiiuliters'  disobedience  and  intjratitude.  .  .  . 
He  talked  of  presuming  upon  God,  as  Peter  attempted  to  walk 
upon  the  water;  attempting  to  control  the  artillery  of  heaven — 
an  execution  that  mortal  man  can't  stay.'' 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  reasoning  on  a  religio-sclentifie 
basis,  attributed  to  the  multiplication  of  lightning-rods  the 
earthquake  shock  of  1755,  expounding  his  theory  from  the  pulpit 
in  this  wise : 

The  more  points  of  iron  are  erected  round  the  earth  to  draw 
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the  electrical  substance  out  of  the  air,  the  more  the  Earth  must 
needs  be  charged  with  it.  And  therefore  it  seems  worthy  of 
consideration,  whether  any  part  of  the  earth  being  full  of  this 
terrible  substance  may  not  be  more  exposed  to  more  shocking 
earthquakes.  In  Boston  are  more  erected  than  anywhere  else 
in  New  England,  and  Boston  seems  to  be  more  dreadfully  shaken. 
Oh,  tbere  is  no  getting  out  of  the  mighty  liand  of  Ood  !  If  we 
think  to  avoid  it  in  the  air,  we  cannot  in  the  earth.  Yea,  it 
may  grow  more  fatal." 

So  late  as  1770  it  was  maintained  that,  as  lightning  "  is  one 
of  the  means  of  punishing  the  sins  of  mankind  and  of  warning 
them  from  the  commission  of  sin^  it  is  impious  to  prevent  its 
full  execution/' 

George  III,  having  good  cause  to  dislike  FranUin's  politiesl 
opinions,  sought  to  discredit  his  scientific  ones  by  ordering  the 
substitution  of  blunt  for  pointed  ends  on  Eew  Puaoe.  Sedung 
from  Sir  John  Pringle  a  commendation  of  the  change,  he  was 
told  in  uncourtierly  words  tlat  "the  lavs  of  nature  are  not 
changeable  at  royal  pleasure.''  Whereupon  Sir  John  received 
an  intimation  that  a  president  of  the  Hoyal  Society  entertaining 
such  an  opinion  ou(]:ht  to  resign,  and  he  resigned  accordingly, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  w^as  pursued  by  the  royal  displeasure. 
Franklin,  all  unwitting  of  the  disasters  that  had  been  heaped 
upon  his  friend,  cheerily  wrote  that  the  king's  action  is  "a  matter 
of  small  importance  to  me,"  addinji,  "  if  I  had  a  wish  about  it, 
it  would  be  that  he  had  rejected  them  altogether  as  ineffectual. 
For  it  is  only  since  he  thought  himself  and  family  safe  from  the 
thunder  of  heaven  that  he  dared  to  use  his  own  thunder  in. 
destroying  his  innocent  subjects." 

The  court  sided  with  the  king,  the  wits  with  the  philosopher: 

While  you,  great  George,  for  safety  hunt 
And  Bharu  conductors  change  for  blunty 

The  nation^  out  of  joint. 
Franklin  a  wiser  course  pursues, 
And  all  your  thunder  fearless  views 

By  keeping  to  the  point. 

The  world  was  now  ripe  for  the  third  stage  in  the  anti- 
lightning-rod  crusade. 

Very  Boon  after  Franklin's  invention  was  announced,  a 
French  professor  cited  some  ancient  Homan  and  Tuscan  instruc- 
tions  how  to  call  down  (elicere)  lightninfj,  and  he  pointed  out 
that  the  Romans  had  a  regular  rite  for  Jupiter  Elicius.  The 
further  fact  was  recalled  that  on  the  top  of  tlio  highest  tower  of 
the  Castle  of  Dunio  on  the  Adriatic  a  h)ng  rod  of  iron,  set  up 
from  time  immemorial^  served  to  predict  the  coming  of  equinoc- 
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iitl  ttoniA  A  soldier  was  always  stationed  beside  it  when  the 
sea  threatened  a  tempest.  From  time  to  time  he  put  the  point  of 
his  loDg  javelin  close  to  the  rod.  Whenever  a  spark  passed  be- 
tween the  two  pieces  of  iron,  he  rang  a  l)oll  to  warn  the  fisher- 
men. The  Celtic  nations  also  were  in  the  liabit  of  stic  kin/x  their 
pwords  in  the  earth  with  tlie  point  upward,  near  sprin;,^>,  on 
the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm,  as  a  protection  a^^ainst  lij^ht- 
ning.  The  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  iron  to  attract  lightning.  Again,  Joscphus  Flavins, 
in  describing  the  great  temple  of  Herod  in  Jemsalem,  states  that 
the  roof  was  studded  with  an  army  of  golden  points,  and  that  a 
similar  arrangement  was  found  on  the  earlier  temples  of  Solomon 
and  Zerubbabel.-  It  is  stated  that  none  of  these  temples,  in  spite 
of  their  location  npon  an  altitude,  was  ever  struck  by  the  light- 
ning. Coming  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  an  edict  of  Charle- 
magne mentions  that  tlie  peasants  were  in  the  habit  of  setting 
up  long  pointed  poles  in  the  ground  on  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
and  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Bemardinus  of  Siena,  it  is  related  how 
sailors  would  bind  a  sword  with  its  point  directed  upward  to 
the  mast  of  their  vessel  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. 

Apparently  a  good  prima  fade  case  could  be  made  against 
Franklin,  Dr.  Hennig,  however  puts  down  all  instances  of  this 
kind  to  pure  superstition.  The  idea  was  to  frighten  away  the 
storm  demons  by  means  of  the  upwardly-directed  swords.  Among 
uncivilized  peoples  it  is  a  common  custom-  to  threaten  approach- 
ing storms  by  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  ancient  Oauls  and 
Bomans  would  shoot  arrows  into  the  gathering  storm  clouds 
to  ward  off  the  hostile  powers  of  the  weather. 

As  regards  the  golden  points  upon  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
and  other  places,  Josephus  himself  tells  us  that  the  purpose  of 
these  points  was  to  keep  off  the  birds. 

An  unavailing  attempt  also  has  been  made  to  unearth  a  pre- 
cursor of  Franklin  in  Prokop  Divis  (1G96-1765),  who  really 
was  a  contemporary  working  along  the  same  lines,  thou*rh  the 
American  outstripped  him  by  a  couple  of  years.  Divis  was  a 
Catholic  prie.^t,  a  native  of  Zamberk,  Bohemia,  who  in  his  latter 
days^  as  pastor  of  Prendice  in  Southern  Moravia,  devoted  his 
leisure  to  physical  experiments,  and  independently  worked  out 
the  propositions  that  lightning  was  but  an  electric  spark  and 
that  metallic  points  would  attract  and  discharge  electricity  more 
speedily  than  anything  else.  Emperor  Francis  Stephen  invited 
him  to  Vienna  in  1750  to  repeat  his  experiments  before  the 
imperial  court. 

In  1753  Professor  Reicliman.  of  St.  Potorsbur<i,  while  observ- 
ing a  storm  from  a  hut,  was  killed  by  lightning  that  descended 
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an  insulated  iron  bar  sporially  erected  for  purposes  of  study. 
Divis  showed  that  an  iron  bar  uf  this  hort  was  unsafe  and  dan- 
gerous, and  explained  how  iu  case  of  a  storm  a  stroke  of  lightning 
could  be  averted  by  a  conductor,  an  idea  that  bad  been  gradnaHy 
mataring  in  bis  mind.  Tbe  proposition  was  derided  by  tbe 
Berlin  Academy  of  Science,  which  does  not  seem  yet  to  have 
heard  of  Franklin's  recent  experiments,  unknown  also  to  tbe 
Bohemian  priest.  Nevertheless,  Divis  constructed  a  long  rod 
which  on  June  15,  1754,  be  erected  at  Prendice.  A  storm  came 
rushing  on  from  the  north.  "Shafts  of  lightning  were  seen 
darting  from  the  clouds  and  flying  towards  the  conductor.  In 
a  few  minutes  a  white  cloud  enveloped  the  machine.  The  atorm 
soon  passed  away  without  doing  any  damage."  So  runs  a  con- 
temporary account.  In  1756  Divis  was  compelled  to  remove  hi? 
macnine  by  the  superstitious  clamor  of  the  neighboring  farmeia^ 
and  it  was  taken  to  Bruck,  where  it  still  remains. 

Lion.  Frances  Power  Cobbe  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
lion's  detractors.  She  calls  the  King  of  Beasts  "  a  great  carnivo- 
rous impostor,"  challenges  its  elaim  to  majesty,  and  asks  proof 
of  its  supposed  magnanimity  and  generosity  "  beyond  tbe  bland- 
ness  of  its  Hjarold  Skimpole  countenance  and  the  disdainful 
manner  in  which  it  throws  back  its  mane,  as  if  it  were  quite 
incapable  of  the  pettiness  (of  which  it  is,  nevertheless,  frcrjuentlv 
guilty)  of  picking  up  and  eating  a  humble  black  beetle."  It  is 
true  also  that  the  lion  is  sometimes  excelled  in  size  and  generally 
in  ferocity  by  the  tiger,  in  elegance  of  the  form  by  the  leopard 
and  jaguar,  and  in  beauty  of  coloring  by  most  of  the  great  cats. 
Yet  it  would  be  useless,  even  if  it  were  advisable,  to  try  to  depose 
the  lion  from  the  throne  on  which  universal  consent  has  estab- 
lished him. 

It  would  be  useless,  because  the  magnificent  presence  and 
kingly  voice  of  fhe  lion  would  always  suffice  to  rethrone  it  as 
often  as  it  was  dethroned.  It  would  be  unadvisable  because  do 
other  beast  could  be  crowned  in  its  stead. 

Yet,  despite  its  awesome  voice  and  presence,  the  lion  is  not 
really  courageous.  The  ancients,  recognizing  this,  put  a  lion's 
head  upon  their  statues  of  Fear.  It  avoids  attacking  any  for^ 
midable  antagonist.  It  dreads  man  and  all  his  works.  It  skulb 
in  secluded  places  where  it  can  lie  hidden  and  pounce  upon  pass- 
ing prey.  If  it  misses  its  aim,  it  sulks^  but  rarely  pursues. 
Worst  of  all,  it  is  a  humbug.  Livingstone  tells  us  that  when  it 
is  scared  it  trots  away  slowly  until  it  thinks  it  is  out  of  sight 
and  then  bounds  off  like  a  greyhound. 

Eini;  James  I,  according  to  Howe's  Chronicles,  often  sougbt 
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to  divert  his  friends  with  lion  fights  in  the  Tower,  hut  as  often 
failed,  owing  to  the  nnwillingnesB  of  the  captives. 

There  were  divert  otlier  lion*  put  into  that  pimce  one  after  another, 
Imt  they  showed  so  more  eport  nor  valor  than  the  llni;  and  every 

one  of  them,  bo  »oon  as  they  espied  the  trai)-<lcx)r8  open,  ran  hastily 
into  their  dens.  Lastly  there  were  put  forili  together  the  two  young 
lusty  liona  which  were  bred  In  the  yard,  and  were  now  grown  great. 
These  at  first  began  to  march  proudly  towards  the  bear,  which  the 
bear  perceiving  came  hastily  out  of  a  corner  to  meet  them;  but  both 
.  lion  and  lioness  skipped  up  and  down  and  fearfully  fled  from  the  bc*r, 
and  so  these,  like  the  former  lions,  not  willing  to  endure  aqy  fl|^ 
sought  the  next  way  into  their  den. 

Did  Shakespeare  hint  nt  this  trait  in  tlie  king  of  beasts  in 
the  play  scene  in  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "? 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written?  Pray  yoo.  If  .ii  be^ 
give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

QiilNoe.  You  may  do  it  extempore^  for  It  is  nothing  but  ipoaring. 

Lions  and  tigers  have  often  been  pnt  together  to  fight,  but 
the  lion  has  invariabljr  declined  the  combat  They  have  acci- 
dentally got  into  each  other^s  cages,  and  the  tiger  has  killed  the 
lion.  As  re^^ards  their  comparatiTe  courage  in  the  presence  of 
man,  all  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  tig:or.  Yet  the  poets 
nearly  always  insist  on  having  it  the  other  way.  From  Spenser 
to  Allan  Ramsay,  they  claim  that  the  lion  defeated  the  tiger  in 
single  combat  when  the  prize  was  the  sovereignty  of  the  animal 
world.   Hearken  to  John  Wilson: 

The  shaggy  lion  rushes  to  the  place, 
With  roar  tremendous  seises  on  his  prey. 

Exasperate  The  tiger  springs  away, 

Stops  short,  and  maddens  at  the  monarch's  growl; 

Ana  through  his  eyes  darts  all  his  furious  soul. 

Half  willed  yet  half  afraid  to  dare  a  bound, 

He  eyes  his  loss,  and  roars  and  tears  the  ground. 

Lloyd's.    Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 

there  are  two  establishments  in  T^ondon,  both  identified  (though 
in  different  ways)  with  the  shipping  interests,  that  are  known 
to  their  respoctive  clienteles  as  Lloyd's.  The  first  and  most 
ancient  is  Lloyd's  Subscription  Rooms  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Koyal  Exchange  ;  the  other  is  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and 
Fofdsn  Shipping  at  71  Fendiuich  Street. 

The  first  is  an  association  of  nnderwriters  for  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  maritime  and  shipping  intelligence.  It- had 
its  origin  in  the  later  seventeenth  century  in  the  meeting  of  mer- 
chants for  business  and  gossip  in  a  cofTce-hoiisc  koj^t  l)y  Edward 
Lloyd  in  Tower  Street,  Txmdon.  The  earliest  mention  of  these 
meetings  ocrnrs  in  the  Ix)ndon  Gnzclfr  for  February  18,  10(58; 
but  they  are  tliere  spoken  of  as  no  new  thing.   Their  growing 
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importance  induced  Lloyd,  in  1692,  to  remove  his  cofTee-house 
to  Ix>mbard  Street.  Soon  afterward  he  began  the  issue  of 
Lloyd's  News,  devoted  to  mercantile  and  maritime  information, 
which  was  eventually  succeeded  l>y  th(^  daily  Lloyd's  List,  still 
extant  as  the  second  oldest  newspaper  in  Ix)ndon.  In  1774  the 
association  moved  to  tlie  Koyal  Exchange,  in  1811  it  was  reor- 
ganized, and  in  1871  incorporated.  Its  agents  are  to  be  found 
in  every  large  seaport  of  the  world. 

Lloyd's  Register,"  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  Lloyd's 
List  or  its  publishers,  is  an  annual  volume  issued  by  an  associa- 
tion of  ship-owners,  merchants,  and  underwriters.  This  was 
estftblidied  with  the  object  of  securing  an  aocnrate  dassifioation 
of  the  sea-worthiness  of  mercantile  Teasels.  The  earliest  copy 
extant  is  dated  1764-5-6.  Here  we  find  already  adopted  the 
familiar  classification  of  ships  in  groups,  designated  by  the 
▼owels  A,  E,  I,  0,  and  IT  (see  A  1). 

Loaf,  a  Monster.  One  of  the  exiiihits  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  was  a  loaf  of 
bread  weighing  100  pounds.  The  baker  who  sent  it  in,  Andrew 
Newberg,  of  Austin,  Texas,  claimed  that  it  was  the  largest 
loaf  in  the  world.  The  claim  was  never  contested.  But  in  1911 
Mr.  Newberg  broke  his  own  record  by  contributing  a  still  larger 
loaf  to  a  barbecue  in  Moulton,  Texas,  where  it  was  cut  and  dis- 
tributed to  a  large  crowd.  Here  is  a  contemporary  record : 
"This  gigantic  mass  of  the  staff  of  life  weighed  140  pounds  and 
was  two  feet  high,  three  fwt  wide,  and  twelve  feet  long.  After 
the  ingredients  were  mixed  the  baking  process  consumed  over  an 
hour,  a  special  oven  being  used  for  the  ])urpose.  Mr.  Newl)erg' 
accompanied  the  bread  to  its  destination  to  see  that  it  was  safely 
carried." 

London  Stone.  This  famous  stone,  for  long  n^ros  the  most 
noted  landmark  of  the  ancient  city,  is  now  (reduced  to  a  frag- 
ment of  about  a  cubic  foot)  built  into  a  niche  in  the  outside  wall 
of  the  church  of  St.  Swithin  and  St  Mary  Bothaw  in  Cannon 
Street,  being  visible  through  a  circnlar  opening  covered  by  an 
iron  grating  or  grille.  The  fragment  thns  preserved  constitntes 
a  portion  of  the  stone  pillar  that  stood  in  Cannon  Street,  on 
what  was,  before  the  great  fire  of  1666,  the  highest  ground  in 
London.  After  this  catastrophe,  which  broke  out  near  the  stone, 
the  ground  was  graded  and  its  level  changed.  Even  before  the 
fire  the  original  stone  was  much  worn  away,  and  it  was  then 
cased  over  by  a  new  stone  having  an  aperture  at  the  top  through 
which  the  venerable  relic  could  be  seen.  Its  site,  according  to 
some  authorities,  marked  the  middle  of  the  ancient  Watling 
Street.  "On  the  south  side  of  this  high  street"  (Canwick 
Street)^  says  Stow,  "  neere  unto  the  chauncell,  is  pitched  upright 
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a  great  stone  called  *  Ix>n(lon  Stoue,'  fixed  in  the  ground  very 
deep,  fastened  with  bars  uf  iron  and  otherwise  so  stronglie  set, 
that  if  cartes  do  runn  against  it  through  negligence,  the  wheelea 
be  broken  and  the  atone  itaelf  nnahabm.  Tm  ctnae  why  thia 
stone  waa  there  set,  the  Terj  time  when,  or  other  memory  hereof, 
ia  there  none;  but  that  the  aame  hath  long  continued  there, 
is  manifest,  namely  since,  or  rather  before  the  time  of  the 
conquest."  Camden  considers  the  stone  to  Imve  been  the  great 
central  milliarium  or  milo-stone  of  London  under  the  Romans 
(similar  to  that  in  tbc  forum  of  Rome),  from  which  all  British 
high-roads  radiated  and  all  distances  were  measured. 

Bnt  it  ia  possible  that  the  Bomana  simply  made  use  of  a 
monnment  fh^  already  found  atanding. 

When  Sir  ChriBtopher  Wren  changed  the  grade  of  the  atreeta 
after  the  fire,  he  found  the  fonndationa  so  extenaive  that  he 
was  convinced  the  stone  must  have  been  once  enclosed  in  or 
formed  part  of.  some  large  building.  Tradition  asserts  that  the 
stone  was  the  altar  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  on  which  the  ancient 
British  kings  took  the  oath  on  their  accession,  being  only  kings 
presumptive  till  they  had  laid  their  hands  on  this  stone.  This 
seems  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Jack  Cade,  when  he  entered 
London  in  1450,  atrack  hia  atalf  on  London  Stone  and  exclaimed : 
''Now  ia  Mortimer  lord  of  the  city  .  .  .  and  now,  hence- 
forward, it  shall  be  treaaon  for  any  that  cmlla  me  other  than 
Lord  Mortimer." 

The  stone  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  palladium  of  the  city, 
having,  according  to  a  more  remote  legend,  been  brought  hither 
from  Troy  by  Brutus,  and  with  his  own  hand  laid  as  the  foun- 
dation of  Liondon.   An  ancient  saw  ran: 

Tra  maen  Prydain 
Tra  Ucd  Uyiioate. 
(Meaning:  "  So  long     the  atone  of  Bmtiu  ia  safe,  to  loaf  will 

London  flouriab.**) 

Here  proclamations  and  announcements  of  importance  were 
wont  to  be  made.  In  "  Pasquil  and  Marforius  "  is  the  command: 
"  Set  up  this  bill  on  I^ndon  Stone.  Let  it  be  done  solemnly  with 
drum  and  trumpet."  And  again:  "  If  it  pleases  them  these  dark 
winter  nights  to  stick  uppe  their  papers  upon  London  Stone." 

Lone  Tree,  an  immense  cottonwood,  4  feet  thick  and  very 
tally  which  atood  in  Nebraaka,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, half  way  between  New  York  and  San  Frandaco,— -or,  to 
be  exact,  within  one  mile  of  that  centre.  Under  its  branches 
rested  thousands  of  the  Argonauts  of  '49  en  route  to  the  Eldo- 
rado of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  fact,  it  was  the  best-known  camp- 
ing grounfl  along  the  old  California  trail.  From  1849,  when 
the  gold  seekers  rushed  across  the  ^at  plains,  down  to  the 
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oompletion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  cottonwood  stood 
out  boldly  as  a  guidepost  to  the  wagon  trains  trekking  westward. 
Being  one  of  the  few  trees  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rockies, 
it  soon  became  the  best-known  landmark  on  the  trail.  After  the 
railroad  was  completed  and  there  was  no  further  use  for  the  old 
tree,  it  incontinently  rotted  away  and  died. 

In  1910  a  monument  was  erected  to  the  tree  on  the  spot 
it  had  occupied,  haply,  for  centuries,  by  surv^ivors  of  the  Xe- 
braska  pioneers  and  by  other  men  who  lield  it  in  kindly 
memory.  It  was  made  from  Vermont  marble  and  was  chiselled 
in  the  East.  It  represents  the  trunk  of  a  giant  cottonwood  and 
bears  this  inscription: 

"  On  this  spot  stood  the  original  Lone  Tree  on  tlie  old 
California  trail." 

Lot's  Wife.  In  the  libruy  of  Congrees,  at  Washington, 
there  is  a  specimen  of  rode  salt^  taken  fn»n  a  pUlar  of  salt,  iiear 
the  Dead  Sea  (^.v.),  known  locally  as  Lofs  wife.  Thia  was 
given  to  the  Library  by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Montague,  Editor  of 
a  book  entitled,  A  Narrative  of  the  late  Expedition  to  the  Bead 
Sea,  from  a  Diary-  of  one  of  the  Party  "  (Philadelphia,  1849). 
Under  date  of  April  2G,  1848,  the  Diary  tells  how  the  jMirty 
explored  the  Dead  Sea  in  a  row-boat,  and  were  especiaJJy 
impressed  by  an  immense  column  rounded  and  turret^haped, 
facing  towards  the  southeast 

"This  we  are  told  by  our  Arabs  is  the  Pillar  of  Salt  la  wUeh  LoC^ 

wife  was  encased  at  the  overthrow  of  Sodom.    With  some  difficulty  we 
landed  here,  and  our  esteemed  commander  and  Dr.  Anderson  obtained 
specimens  from  it,  and  Mr.  Dale  took  a  sketch  of  it.    Our  boat's  crew 
landed  also,  and  their  enriosity  was  gratified  by  thetr  gathering  speei- 
mcns,  some  from  its  summit,  and  others  from  its  base.    It  was  moas- 
ured,  and  found  to  bo  sixty  f»H»t  in  hcij^ht,  and  forty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence.   We  cannot  suppose  that  Lot's  wife  was  a  person  so  large  that 
her  dimensioiis  eq[iialled  those  of  this  column.  Ifanv  thiak  the  statoe 
of  Lot's  wife  was  equal  to  the  pillar  of  salt  which  the  Bible  speaks  of. 
I..et  tlmt  pillar  he  where  it  may,  and  whatever  its  sire,  they  will  not 
probably  credit  that  that  is  the  pillar.   Their  preconceived  notions  hav- 
ing maeh  to  do  with  the  matter,  they  would  have  everybody  thiak  that 
•he  was  at  once  transformed  into  a  column  of  tine  grained  beautifully 
ichite  salt,  nlxmt  five  feet  or  a  few  inches  more  in  height,  and  in  cir- 
cumference that  of  a  common  sized  person  of  the  nineteenth  century* 
Be  that  as  it  may,  no  two  minds  havs^  perlmps,  formed  exactly  the 
■ame  opinioa  on  this  matter  who  have  not  visited  this  spot.   But  here 
we  are,  around  this  immense  column,  and  we  find  tliat  it  is  really  of 
solid  rock  salt— one  mass  of  crystallization.    It  is  in  the  vicinity  which 
is  pointed  out  in  the  Bible  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  question,  and 
it  appears  to  be  the  onlv  one  of  its  kind  here.   My  own  opinion  of  the 
matter  is,  that  Lot's  wife  having  linp^orod  behind,  in  disobedience  to  the 
expressed  commands  of  God — privcn  in  order  to  insure  her  safety — that 
while  so  lingering  she  became  overwhelmed  in  the  descending  fluid, 
aad  formed  the  model  or  fooadatkm  of  this  eztrsordlaaiy  ooIiiibb.'' 
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Lotteries  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Did  not  the  Roman 
Bddien  cast  lots  for  the  raiment  of  our  Savionr  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  cross?  They  were  following  a  long-estahlished  custom. 
Lotteries  were  features  of  the  Soman  saturnalia  and  of  the 

banquets  of  the  aristocracy  tinder  the  empire.  Some  of  the 
emperors  adopted  lotteries  on  a  grand  scale.  Xero's  prizes  were 
sometimos  a  house,  and  at  others  a  slave,  lleliogabalus  intro- 
duced the  element  of  absurdity;  one  prize  would  be  perhaps  a 
golden  vase,  and  the  next  six  flies. 

At  various  times  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world  lotter- 
ies have  been  employed  as  a  source  of  revenue  by  the  govern- 
ments. They  have  always  proved  a  sure  and  ready  means  for 
replenishing  a  depleted  treasury.  But  they  have  always  re- 
sulted in  the  impoverishment  and  demoralization  of  the  people. 
Particularly  disastrous  were  their  effects  upon  the  poor.  Be- 
tween 1810  and  1828,  lotteries  yielded  an  annual  income  of 
14,000,000  francs  to  the  French  government.  In  May,  1836, 
they  were  suppressed.  Next  January  it  was  found  that  525,000 
francs  more  were  on  deposit  in  the  savings-banks  of  Paris  alone 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding  year.  Par- 
liamentary lotteries  existed  in  England  from  1709  till  1826. 
Their  harmful  influence  began  to  attract  attention  in  1819. 
It  took  seven  years  of  agitation  to  secure  their  suppression,— so 
powerful  were  the  interests  that  backed  them. 

Lotteries  appeared  in  the  United  States  very  early  in  its  his- 
tory. They  wore  legacies  from  the  colonial  period  and  from 
the  mother-land  herself.  In  the  year  1612  "  his  gracious  Majesty, 
King  James  I,  in  special  favor  for  the  plantation  of  the  English 
colonies  in  Virginia,  granted  a  lottery  to  be  held  at  the  west 
end  of  St.  Paul's;  whereof  one  Thomas  Sharplys,  a  tailor  of 
Lmkdon,  had  the  chief  prize,  which  was  4000  crowns  in  fair 
plate.''  Still  another  drawing  for  the  same  laudable  purpose 
was  organized  in  1619. 

Harvard  College  owed  its  early  prosperity  to  the  same  sonroe; 
In  1772  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  that  college 
the  right  of  holding  a  lottery  to  improve  the  condition  of  its 
treasury.  In  1794,  in  answer  to  a  petition  from  the  corporation, 
and  again  in  1806,  the  grant  was  repeated.  On  the  last  occasion 
$29^000  was  raised.  Other  colleges,  as  well  as  hospitals  and 
diuiches,  owed  their  origin  to  tiie  same  means. 

iRoadSy  bridges,  and  other  jvublie  works  were  conBtructed. 
The  attendant  evHs  were  too  insidious  to  be  noticed  at  once. 
Finally  cumulative  disaster  wrought  its  own  reihedy.  The  first 
nlovement  for  the  suppression  of  lotteries  began  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1833,  and  extended  so  rapidly  fo  other  Stateif  thAt  by  1876 
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BO  fewer  than  26  States  liad  passed  laws  for  abolishing  tiieiii 
and  making  the  advertisemeiit  of  them  or  of  foTeign  lotteries  a 
penal  offence. 

Louisiana  was  the  last  State  to  hold  out  against  the  reform. 
Before  the  civil  war,  indeed,  a  general  law  forbidding  lotteries 
existed  on  the  statute  books.  During  the  "  carpet-bag  "  regime 
in  1868,  this  law  was  superseded  by  an  act  granting  a  charter 
to  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery  for  a  term  of  25  years,  at  an 
annual  license  fee  of  $10,000. 

Stowe,  a  good  authority  on  contemporary  matters,  says  that 
the  first  English  lottery  took  place  in  15(59,  by  order  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  beginning  January  11th  and  continuing  day  and 
night  till  May  6,  a  period  of  115  days,  probably  the  longest  on 
record.  It  was  drawn  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
a  temporary  building  being  erected  there  for  the  purpose.  The 
profits  were  applied  toward  the  repairs  of  the  harbors  and  fortifi- 
cations. The  capital  prise  was  of  the  value  of  £6000.  Of  this 
amount  £3000  was  paid  in  cash,  £700  in  plate  and  jewelry,  and 
the  rest,  according  to  an  authority,  in  "  good  tapestry,  meet  for 
hangings,  and  other  covertures,  and  certain  sorts  of  good  linen 
cloth."  The  various  prizes,  apart  from  the  money,  were  placed 
on  view  "at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dericke,  the  queenV  goldsmith,  in 
Cheapside,"  and  attached  to  the  original  proclamation,  which  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  was  a  sheet 
of  wood  cuts  representing  the  various  pieces  of  gold  and  silver 
plate.  The  price  of  the  tickets  was  10  sbillinss  each  and  their 
total  number  400,000.  They  were  subdivided  into  halves  and 

Starters,  and  these  still  furdier  "  for  convenience  of  the  poorer 
.  asses.'* 

So  popular  did  the  Fcheme  become  that  it  eventually  was 
merged  into  a  patent  monopoly,  the  rights  being  leased  out  to 
various  speculators,  whose  individual  profits  were,  of  course, 
enormous.  The  most  popular  lottery  at  this  time,  and  one  which 
maintained  its  existence  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  known  as  "The  Royal  Oak  Lottery,"  because  it  was  orig- 
inally establidied  after  the  Bestoration,  for  the  relief  of  "  loyal 
and  indigent  officers'*  who  had  suffered  during  the  Revolution 
and  whom  it  was  not  convenient  to  recompense  by  drafts  upon 
the  exchequer.  Eventually  this  lapj^ed  into  a  mere  public 
gaming  company  under  royal  license,  paying  the  crown  £i000  a 
year  for  its  privileges. 

The  dearth  of  public  funds  was  the  moving  cause  of  the  first 
lottery  for  public  purposes.  This  was  in  1694,  when  money 
was  wanted  for  that  sieg»  of  Namar  in  which  Captain  Shandy 
and  Corporal  Trim  aftennirds  distinguished  themselyiBs;  but  this 
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lottery  was  in  fact  a  loan  with  prizes  thrown  in  as  a  bonus;  for, 
while  the  tickets  were  ten  pounds  each,  the  Teiy  blanks  were 
entitied  to  twenty  shillings  a  year  for  sixteen  years. 

During  madding  times  of  the  South  Sea  bubble^  the  draw- 
ings of  most  of  the  accredited  lotteries  took  place  at  the  Quild- 
hall.  On  such  occasions  the  old  civic  building  was  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  excitement.  So  great  was  the  excitement  that  poor 
medical  practitioners  would  attend  the  meetings,  with  lancets 
all  ready  for  bleeding  people  who  might  be  overpowered  by  emo- 
tion on  hearing  the  fate  of  the  tickets  they  held. 

At  the  drawing,  cards  or  pieces  of  paper,  inscribed  with  as 
many  numbeis  as  there  were  tickets,  were  placed  in  a  hollow 
wheel.  These  were  drawn  out,  one  by  one,  usually  by  a  boy  from 
the  Bluecoat  School,  the  number  it  bore  being  announced  to  the 
audience;  from  a  second  and  similar  wheel  another  Bhiecoat 
boy  would  then  tlraw  out  a  paper  on  which  was  inscribed  either 
the  fateful  word    blank  "  or  the  amount  of  a  certain  prize. 

Clergymen  as  well  as  laymen,  in  the  Old  World  as  in  the 
New,  did  not  scruple  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  a  lottery,  and  piously  thanked  the  Almighty  when  ItuA: 
favored  them.  So  good  and  holy  a  man  as  the  Be?erend  Samuel 
Seabury,  ftither  of  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  in  the 
T'^nitod  States,  made  the  following  entry  in  his  diary  under  date 
of  June,  1708.  "  The  ticket  No.  586G,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
in  the  Light-house  and  Public  Lottery  of  New  York,  appointed 
by  law.  Anno  Domini  ITdS.  drew  in  my  favor  £500,  of  which 
I  received  £VIT>,  which  the  deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  makes 
£500,  for  wiiich  I  now  record  to  my  posterity  my  thanks  and 
praise  to  Almightv  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.  Amen  I 

In  Chamhw/t  Journal  for  January  27,  1866,  a  former 
Bluecoat  boy  tells  this  among  other  stories  of  his  own  early  ex- 
periences in  lotteries:  Even  pious  folks  were  bitten  by  the 
spirit  of  gambling,  and  I  remember  a  lady  of  great  respecta- 
bility and  benevolonco,  whose  husband  had  made  her  the  present 
of  a  lottery  ticket,  actually  causing  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in 
a  churi'h  in  Ilolborn  for  her  pood  luck.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  the  clergyman  read  out  from  his  pulpit,  *  The  petitions 
of  this  congregations  are  desired  for  the  success  of  a  person 
engaged  in  a  new  undertaking/ — ^which  was  the  form  of  words 
used — that  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  to  pray  for/' 

The  year  1711  is  notable  for  the  greatest  lottery  ever  held  in 
England  and  probably  in  the  world.  The  total  amount  of  money 
subscribed  amounte<l  to  €1,500,000.  a  truly  prodigious  sum  when 
it  is  considered  how  much  greater  tlie  relative  value  of  money 
was  in  those  days  than  to-day.   in  1736  a  special  act  of  Parlia- 
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meni  was  passed,  authorizing;  a  public  lottery  for  the  purpose  of 
pro^'idillg  funds  for  the  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  River 
Thames  at  Westminster.  To  this  end  125,000  tickets,  of  the 
face  value  of  £5  each,  were  quickly  disposed  of.  Encouraged 
by  its  success,  Parliament  sanctioned  other  lotteries  in  succession, 
until  the  bridge  was  finally  completed  and  paid  for.  By  another 
act,  passed  in  1753,  the  sum  of  £300,000  was  raised  by  similar 
means  and  expended  upon  the  primary  purchasee  of  oolleciioDS, 
from  which  the  British  Masetun  was  uitimately  formed. 

But  the  most  eenaational  of  all  lotteries  was  a  private  adwi- 
tiire  which  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  penny.  Two  hundred 
thousand  tickets  at  a  penny  apiece  were  disposed  of  within  two 
days.  The  drawing  took  pkoe  at  Dorset  Gardens  Theatre,  Saiis- 
huiy  Square,  on  October  19,  1C98.  The  winner,  according  to  a 
story  circulated  by  the  promoters  of  the  lottery,  was  a  poor  boy, 
who  owed  his  good  fortune  to  his  charity.   A  poor  old  woman 
in  Branford  had  solicited  alms  from  him,  and  he  gave  her  all  he 
had,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.    At  their  next  meeting  she 
presented  him  with  a  penny,  telling  him  to  keep  it  till  a  chance 
offered.    The  bov  invested  it  in  a  lottery  ticket  and  won  the 
capital  prize.    One  thousand  pounds  for  a  penny  is  proportion- 
ately the  largest  winning  known  in  all  lottery  history.  There 
were  not  wanting  sceptics,  however,  who  declared  that  they  had 
heard  the  story  before  and  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  swindle. 

The  largi^st  actual  prize  ever  won  in  an  English  lottery  was 
the  famous  Pigot  diamond,  provided  you  accept  its  preliminary 
valuation,  £40,000.  This  was  the  capital  prize  in  a  lottery  in 
January,  1801,  and  became  the  property  of  a  young  man,  who, 
however,  sold  it  for  a  comparatively  low  price.  Later  it  was 
disposed  of  to  ti^e  Pa^  of  Egypt  for  £30,000. 

No  formal  estimate  of  value  could  he  put  upon  the  Leverisn 
Museum,  a  magnificent  collection  of  natural  history  and  other 
curiosities  formed  hy  Sir  Arthur  Lever,  which  was  disposed  of  in 
this  manner  in  1784,  the  winner  being  a  ICr.  Parkinson.  Nor 
could  any  mere  sum  of  money  express  the  actual  value  of 
Boydeirs  Shakespeare  Gallery  of  pictures  by  Heynolds,  North- 
coke,  West,  and  other  celebrated  painters  which  was  lottened 
in  1784. 

Capital  prizes  of  £20,000  not  unfrequently  headed  the  list 
at  some  of  the  great  lottery  drawings.  The  first  person  to  win  a 
prize  of  this  amount  in  its  entirety  was  James  Calvert  in  1780. 
He  was  the  owner  of  a  large  vinegar  factory,  still  standing  in 
the  Citv  Koad,  London.  Strangely  enough,  in  a  suooeeding 
lottery  he  won  another  prize  of  £5000.  Yet  he  lived  to  see  all  of 
his  immerse  fortune  squandered  in  futile  striving  after  a  repe- 
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tition  of  his  exceptional  good  luck^  and  died  in  1799  in  the 
direst  poverty. 

In  1809  Christopher  Bartholomew  died  in  a  mean  garret 

in  Windmill  Street.  At  one  time  he  had  been  sole  owner  of  two 
celebrated  and  valuable  hostelries,  the  White  Conduit  House  and 
the  Angel  Tnn  at  Islington,  and  had  also  inherited  a  large 
fortune  in  money  from  his  parents.  Not  content  with  this  de- 
gree of  wealth,  he  became  imbued  with  the  mania  for  lottery 
gambling,  being  known  to  expend  and  lose  as  much  as  £1000 
on  tickets  in  a  single  day.  He  was  ultimately  forced  to  subsist 
on  the  charity  of  hia  old-time  friends.  By  some  freak  of  chance 
it  was  at  this  period  he  made  his  first  winning,  the  thiriy-eecond 
share  of  a  £20,000  prize.  With  the  money  he  was  persuaded  to 
purchase  a  small  annuity;  but,  the  old  fever  coming  over  h\m 
once  more,  he  loet  even  that  in  lotteiy  speculation  and  died  a 
simple  pauper. 

An  anti-lottery  pamphlet  put  forward  in  the  later  oijzlitoenth 
century  summarized  other  examples  of  the  havoc  caused  hy  the 
lottery  craze.  A  Kentish  squire  lost  his  six  hundred  a  year  in 
five  months ;  a  nobleman's  steward  gambled  away  his  own  estate 
Imd  part  of  his  master^s;  a  West  India  widow  lost  the  cargo  of 
two'diips;  an  honest  lady  at  St.  James  sold  her  plate  to  continue 
her  play,  and  lost  the  last  remnants  of  her  fortune.  A  silkman 
from  Ludgate,  a  young  draper  from  Cornhill,  a  country  parson, 
and  a  host  of  others  accus<>  the  Koyal  Oak  of  their  ruin.  So 
**  Squire  Ix)ttrry  "  is  indicted  and  condemned  t'^  death. 

The  Squire  Lottery  of  history,  however,  survived  this  and 
many  other  hard  knocks  for  a  half  century  longer.  On  Oc- 
tober 18,  1826,  the  last  state  lottery  was  drawn  in  England, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  an  act  of  Parliament  came 
into  force  rendering  all  such  forms  of  gambling  unconstitutional 
and  illegal. 

There  were  not  a  few  who  regretted  the  death  of  Squire 
Ix)ttery.  Amoni:  the  mourners  was  Charles  T>amb.  He  whim- 
sically protested  that  the  abolition  of  the  lottery  limited  the 
area  of  hopes  and  expectations,  which,  however  baseless  they 
might  be,  had  abundant  value  of  their  own  in  cheering  the  dead 
level  of  humdrum  existence.  "The  true  mental  epicure,"  he 
wrote,  ^'always  purchased  his  ticket  early  and  postponed  inouiry 
as  to  its  fiite  to  the  last  possible  momen^  during  the  whole  of 
which  intervening  period  he  had  an  imaginary  twenty  thousand 
pounds  locked  up  in  his  desk,  and  was  not  this  well  worth  all  the 
money?'*  And  he  pympathetically  describes  the  happiness  of 
a  gentleman  wlin  hv  iht'  mistake  of  a  lottery  office  enjoycwl  for  ten 
minutes  the  sengation  of  possessing  £20,000. 
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The  journals  of  Charles  Young  supply  a  ghastly  story  told 

hy  Theodore  Hook  in  the  actor-clergyman's  presence.  Hook 
was  travelling  by  stage  from  London  to  Sudbury.  Inside  the 
coach  he  had  but  one  companion,  a  brown-faced,  melancholy- 
looking  man,  with  an  expression  of  <:roat  qiuTulousness,  quite  in 
character  with  th<'  tone  of  liis  conversation,  wliieh  was  one  of 
ceaseless  complain  in;:.  **  Sir/'  said  he,  you  may  have  known 
.  unfortunate  men,  possibly,  in  your  day — ^you  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  be  an  unfortunate  man  yourself — ^but  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  such  another  unfortunate  man  as  I  am  in  the  whole  world. 
No  man  ever  had  more  brilliant  proq[>ects  than  I  have  had  in  my 
time,  and  every  one  of  them,  on  the  very  eve  of  fulfilment,  has 
been  blighted.  'Twas  hut  the  other  day  that  I  thought  I  would 
buy  a  tieket  in  the  lottery.  I  did  so,  stupid  ass  that  I  was, 
and  took  a  sixteenth.  Sir,  I  had  no  sooner  bought  it  than  I 
repented  of  my  folly,  and,  feeling  convinced  that  it  would  be 


me  for  the  favor,  and  at  the  same  time  save  me  from  another 
disappointment.  By  Jove!  sir,  would  you  believe  it? — know 
you  won't;  but  it  is  true — it  turned  up  thirty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Heaven  and  earth  I  "  said  Hook,  **  it  is  incredible.  If  it 
had  happened  to  me,  I  should  certainly  have  cut  my  throat." 

"Well,"  said  he,  of  course  you  would,  and  so  did  I;" 
and,  baring  his  neck,  he  exj)osed  to  Hook's  horror-stricken  gaze 
a  freshly-healed  cicatrix  from  ear  to  ear. 

Hook  himself  dabbled  in  the  lottery  and  had  his  superstition 
concerning  lucky  numbers.  Once  in  his  later  jears,  when  he 
was  completdy  ruined  and  deeply  in  debt,  he  applied  to  his  friend 
Shackell  for  money  to  purchase  a  ticket  of  a  certain  number 
in  a  Hamburg  lottery.  Hook's  story  ran  that  while  he  was  seated 
at  his  fireside  late  the  night  before,  looking  steadily  into  the 
grate  while  pondering  over  his  own  unfortunate  affairs,  and  the 
chance  of  bettering  them  by  gaining  some  big  lottery  prize,  he 
had  seen  the  number  to  which  he  referred  distinctly  indicated  in 
the  live  embers  of  the  fire,  and  felt  confident  it  was  a  good  omen. 
Shackell  humored  Hook's  whim,  purchased  the  ticket,  and  to  his 
no  very  great  surprise  it  drew  a  blank.  Next  year  Hook  repeated 
the  request,  and  in  regard  to  the  very  same  number,  asserting 
that  he  liad  again  seen  the  figures  more  than  once,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly than  ever,  and  that  he  was  convinced  luck  would  this 
time  be  in  his  favor.  Shackell,  however,  refused  to  be  persuaded, 
and  afterward  learned  from  Hook  that  he  had  found  a  clue  to 
the  mystery.  It  seems  that  the  fire  grate  had  certain  raised 
figures  at  its  back,  forming  the  manufacturer's  number,  and  that 
when  the  fiie  had  burned  itself  low  and  the  back  of  the  grate 


friend,  who  I  knew  would  thank 
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was  still  red-hot,  these  figures  were  readily  discern ihle  through 
the  embers;  hence  Hook's  superstitious  fancy  tiiat  he  had 
alighted  upon  a  winning  number  in  the  Hamburg  lottery. 

An  English  newspaper  in  1867  told  a  sad  story  of  M.  Brand!- 
marte  Saletti,  secretary  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Florence. 
He  had  asked  his  head  clerk  to  purchase  four  lottery  tickets  for 
him,  the  numbers  of  which  he  knew  were  not  as  yet  sold,  at 
25  francs  each,  and  accordingly  handed  him  a  hundred-franc 
note.  The  clerk,  a  most  trustworthy  person,  carefully  folded  the 
note  and  placed  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Meeting  a  friend  on 
his  way  home,  however,  he  utterly  forgot  the  commission,  till  next 
morning,  as  he  passed  the  lottery  office,  it  recurred  to  him.  It 
was  too  late;  the  numbers  his  employer  had  desired  him  to  pur- 
chase had  beien  bought  up,  and  the  list  closed.  On  reaching  his 
office  he  found  M.  Saletti  absorbed  in  business,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  delay  the  confession  of  his  lapsus  of  memory  till  after 
the  drawing.  ITe  therefore  dived  into  his  own  particular  office, 
and  said  nothing.  M.  Saletti,  however,  an  inveterate  lottery 
player,  was  on  the  alert,  and  at  tiie  exact  hour  rushed  to  the 
nearest  office,  where  the  pleasant  spectacle  greeted  him  of  the 
four  numbers  he  had  selected  having  won  no  less  than  1,800,000 
francs.  Wild  with  delight,  M.  Saletti  rudied  home  to  tdl  the 
glad  news,  and  the  frantic  excitement  of  the  Ismily  can  be  con- 
ceived. On  his  way  back  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  he  met  the  syndic 
of  Florence,  ^f.  Torezzi,  whose  congratulations  were  most  hearty; 
then  Count  Caiiibray-Digny,  the  finance  minister,  who  did  his 
best  to  calm  him,  and  laughingly  said,  "  Only  tliink  of  its  being 
you  who  thus  help  to  empty  the  treasury."  Once  in  his  own  office, 
he  rang.  More  dead  than  alive,  appeared  his  head  clerk.  "  Give 
me  quickly  the  receipt,"  asked  M.  Saletti.  **  Here,  sir,  are  the 
hundred  francs.''  ''What  hundred  francs?''  '' Do  what  jou  will 
with  me,  sir;  send  me  to  the  gallows  or  to  the  guiUotine;  but  I 
forgot  to  buy  the  tickets ! " 

In  Italy,  and  especially  in  Naples,  Iotter>'  speculation  still 
runs  riot  under  governmental  sanction.  Every  Saturday  a 
drawing  is  made.  On  Friday  evenings,  when  the  last  nnmbersi 
may  be  played,  the  stations  of  the  Banco  Lotto  are  filled  with 
people:  poor  folk  })laying  4  cents,  which  is  the  lowest  received, 
housewives  playing  10  cents  or  a  lira,  footmen  placing  10  and  20 
lire  for  their  mistresses.  A  slip  is  given,  marked  with  the  num- 
bers Tou  have  choeen,  and  then,  once  a  week,  a  child  from  the 
foundling  asylum  draws  the  numben  from  the  bag,  in  the  pres. 
ence  of  a  regularly  constituted  committee,  who  see  that  tiie 
drawing  is  fair.  When  a  popular  number  is  drawn,  there  are 
cheers,  as  when,  after  the  great  Messina  earthquake,  the  number 
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28  came  out  That  vas  the  date  of  the  disaster,  and  the  number 
had  been  played  by  tiiousanda.  The  government  lost  more 
heavily  that  week  than  for  years  previous. 

Everybody  plays  dates  when  anything,  unusual  oeeurs.  Books 

are  published  which  supply  factitious  numbers  for  even  domestic 
happenings.  Animate  and  inanimate  things  are  tagged  with 
numerals.  An  A  in  erica  n  long  resident  in  Naples  told  a  news- 
paper correspondent  of  his  experiences. 

"  When  people  came  to  call,  they  talked  of  numbers,"  said  this 
authority.  "  For  instance,  one  day  a  dog  ran  into  the  drawing- 
room  of  one  of  our  acquaintances,  upset  a  valuable  vase,  and 
threw  the  master  of  the  house  almost  into  an  apoplectic  fit  with 
ra^^e.  His  daughter  played  the  numbers  for  *  dog,'  '  vase  '  and 
*  anger.'  She  won  some  money,  and  told  us  about  it  gleefully. 
She  explained  further,  that  if  one  runs  into  a  very  blonde  or  very 
dark  person  in  turning  a  corner,  you  play  *  meeting '  and  *  dark' 
or  *  fair,'  as  the  case  may  be.  When  a  letter  is  lost  you  play 
'letter'  and  'loss.'  There  were  numbers  for  every  adventure 
that  can  befall  us  here  below. 

''We  laughed,  but  before  long  my  wife  began  to  dream 
numbers^  and,  just  as  a  ioke,  we  played  them.  We  won  at  first 
After  that  we  were  in  for  Banco  Lotto.  We  made  fun  of  it, 
but  when  the  numbers  were  posted  on  Saturday  mornings  we  wers 
apt  to  stroll  around  to  see  what  they  were. 

''Just  before  we  left  we  had  an  experience  which  pretty 
thoroughly  disgusted  us  with  the  game.  We  had  a  fire  in  a 
back  room  and  the  cook's  clothes  were  burned*  The  house  was 
in  confusion,  though  there  is  precious  little  danger  from  fiie 
in  the  great  stone  Italian  houses.  Everybody,  from  the  prince 
who  lived  on  the  *  grand  floor '  and  had  his  own  marble  stairway, 
to  file  porter  who  dwelt  in  an  underground  cave,  played  the  num- 
hem  that  week. 

"We  chose  'fire,'  'fright,'  and  'clothes'  for  our  symbols; 
but,  would  you  believe  it? — *  smoke,'  *  confusion,'  and  'under- 
wear ■  came  out.  It  was  a  low  trick  for  fate  to  play  on  us,  and 
I  don't  care  after  that  if  they  do  suppress  Banco  Lotto.  It'a  too 
much  for  the  An^Ho-Saxou  brain." 

Wiiliiuii  \V.  Story,  in  his  Koba  di  Roma,"  supplies  otlicr  ia- 
biauces,  that  eoucern  the  papal  lottery  in  his  day.  He  tells  of  s 
poor  shopkeeper  hard  driven  by  his  creditors  who  went  to  his 
priest,  an  uomo  apoatolico,  and  praved  him  earnestly  to  give 
him  three  numbers  to  play  in  the  lottery.  "But  how  under 
heaven,"  says  the  innocent  priest,  "  has  it  ever  got  into  yonr 
head  that  I  can  know  the  five  numbers  which  are  to  issue  in  the 
lottery?*"  "Eh,  padre  mio!  what  will  it  cost  you?  Just  lock 
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at  me  and  my  wretched  family;  if  we  do  not  imy  our  rent  on 
Saturday,  out  we  go  into  tiie  street.  Pray  content  me  this  once/^ 
^  Uy  son,  I  will  give  yon  a  rule  for  always  being  content :  Avoid 
Sin,  think  often  on  Dentfa,  and  hehave  bo  as  to  deserve  Paradise — 

and  po  " 

"  Enough,  enough,  my  father ;  that's  enough.  Thanks, 
thanks.  God  will  reward  you."  So  he  rushes  home,  takes  down 
the  "  Book  of  Fate,"  calls  wife  and  children,  and  they  decide 
in  consultation  what  numbers  are  the  three  that  correspond 
with  the  words  sin,  death,  and  paradise.  The  three  numbers 
are  drawn,  but  the  poor  priesf s  life  becomes  a  burden.  For 
the  story  gets  wind,  and  all  the  country-side  is  after  him  for 
numbers.  He  protests  the  drawing  was  all  chance.  Every  word 
ho  spoke  turned  into  numbers,  and  oft  ran  his  hearers  to  play 
them. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  lottery  flourishes  as  vigorously  as 
it  does  in  Italy.  "  Playing  in  the  various  lotteries  is  so  general," 
writes  in  1911  a  Vienna  correspondent  to  a  paper  in  Hamburg, 
^  that  the  people  who  do  not  buy  a  '  chance '  or  a  fraction  of  one 
for  every  drawing  are  exceptions.  When  a  man  makes  his  calcu- 
lations for  the  year's  expenditures,  a  certain  amount  is  charged 
to  the  lottery  account,  with  the  same  belief  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  investment  as  though  it  were  rent,  coal,  or  church  dues. 
In  addition  to  the  individual  playing,  many  men  and  women  are 
members  of  lottery  associations,  to  which  they  contribute  a  cer- 
tain sum  annually,  for  which  they  participate  with  the  other 
members  in  the  various  drawings.  Sometimes,  when  people  of 
moderate  means  have  gambled  for  years  without  seeing  any 
return  for  their  investment,  they  stop.  But  there  are  thousancb 
who  have  not  yet  made  the  first  step  who  are  recalled  to  the  ranks 
by  items  such  as  this,  which  appeared  last  week  in  a  Vienna 
paper :  '  The  first  prise  in  the  Hungarian  class  lottery,  valued 
at  600,000  marks,  was  won  by  a  lottery  association  in  Warsaw. 
The  association  has  twenty-four  members,  all  poor.'" 

Matrimonial  projects  have  injected  their  element  of  comedy 
into  the  history  of  lotteries.  Men  and  women  alike  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  means  to  raffle  tliemselves  off  for  a  dowry 
that  should  be  shared  with  the  winning  partner  in  the  connnbiA 
speculation.  Two  instances,  one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman, 
may  be  quoted  from  different  periods  and  widely  separated 
communities.  In  1810  the  Louisiana  Otuette  publidied  ^6 
following  Advertiaemcsit: 

A  yomg  BUia  of  aood  figure  and  diBposition,  unable,  though  desir;. 
OU8,  to  procure  a  wife  without  the  preliminary  trouhlo  of  amassinf;; 
»  fortune,  proposes  the  following  expedient  to  obtain  th«  .object,  of  iUf 
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wishes:  He  offers  hiuiBelf  as  ike  prize  of  a  Lottery  to  all  Widows  and 
Virgins  under  32;  the  niinilmr  of  tickets  to  be  600,  at  SO  dollan  mAi 
but  one  numtier  is  to  he  drawn  from  the  wheel,  the  fortunate  propricflor 
of  which  ia  to  be  entitled  to  himself  and  the  30*000  doUm. 

In  1872  Once  a  Week  contained  the  following  note  from 
abroad : 

A  jroung  lady  in  Calcutta,  Dona  Pcpa  de  Vergas  by  name,  offers 
her  heart  and  hand,  and,  what  is  more,  her  dowry,  as  the  prise  of  a  loC> 

tery,  for  the  sum  of  a  lac  of  rupees,  on  the  following  conditions: 
"  1.  Twenty-two  thousand  tickets  at  five  rupe€»  each.    2.  The  takers 
of  tickets  are  simply  to  send  in  their  names,  the  amount  of  their  sub- 
scription to  be  collected  when  the  sum  mentioned  has  been  subscribed 
for.  3.  The  lottery  to  take  place  at  a  date  to  be  hereafter  announced 
at  tlie  Town  Hall,  Calcutta,  and  to  be  drau-n  and  conducted  hy  Mias 
de  Vergas.   4.  The  owner  of  the  winning  number  will  have  the  option  of 
the  following  choices:  (a.)  To  marry  Miss  de  Vergas,  and  share  with 
her— on  the  prineiple  oif  oommunity  of  goods— her  fortune  of  one  tee 
of  rupees,     (b.)  Or,  in  the  case  of  refusing  the  marriage,  the  sum 
of  50,000  rupees  will  be  paid  to  him,  Miss  de  Verpas  retaining  for  her- 
self 50,000  rupees.    5.  Miss  de  Vergas  reser\'es  to  herself  the  right  of 
rsfusing  to  marry  the  owner  of  the  winning  number,  shonld  he  prvw 
to  be  a  person  she  would  not  care  to  ei^oiiBa.  In  that  case  the  winner 
will  be  paid  the  sum  of  50,000  rupees.   A  young  lady  of  birth,  of  noble 
family,  well  educated — she  speaks  Spanish,  French,  and  a  little  English 
'  — clerer,  and  a  brilliant  beauty;  to  all  these  quaiifications  add  a  tof 
tune  of  100,000  rupees." 

History  fails  to  record  the  results  of  either  of  these 
experiments. 

Lotus.  The  name  has  been  applied  to  various  plants.  The 
lotus  of  the  Greeks  was  probably  the  Zizyphus  Lotus,  a  common 
plant  in  southern  Europe.  Its  fruit  contains  a  mealy  substance 
that  is  used  for  bread  making  and  also  for  distilling  a  fermented 
drink.  Anciently  this  fruit  was  much  eaten  by  the  poorer 
classes,  hence  lotophagi,  or  'Motns-eaters."  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, however,  that  the  labyan  tribe  called  by  this  name  in 
Hom^s  Odyssey  "  (Book  vf,  603)  ate  really  a  kind  of  dorer 
—the  poa  of  Strabo.  Victor  B^rard  identifies  the  land  of  the 
Homeric  opium  eaters  with  the  modem  Jerba. 

When  Odysseus  reached  the  Lotophagi  country,  many  of  his 
sailors  lost  all  desire  to  continue  their  journey  home  after  tasting 
of  the  lotus.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  expression  to 
eat  the  lotus  "  to  denote  forgetfulness.  So  in  modem  days 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  denounced  a  distinguished  viceroy  of 
India  as  lulled  to  languor  by  the  land  of  the  lotus."  The  lotus 
of  India,  however,  is  usually  identified  with  the  Nelumhiun 
speciosum,  a  species  of  water-lily  which  has  a  place  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Hindus  and  is  the  principal  motif  in  their 
deisorative  designs. 
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Love  Letter,  First.  Since  the  year  1911  there  have  been 
dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  numerous  clay  tablets  that 
were  used  for  epistolary  purposes  nearly  2,000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Their  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  been  labori- 
ously deciphered.  They  show  how  little  life  and  human  nature 
have  changed  while  the  world  has  been  growing  old.  There  is 
the  complaint  of  a  man  that  the  food  at  his  boarding  place  is  not 
good ;  he  longs  for  the  food  he  used  to  have  at  home.  There  is 
the  plea  of  a  motlier  that  her  wayward  son  return  and  be  forgiven. 
And,  most  familiar  of  all,  there  is  a  letter  evidently  written  by 
a  young  man  who  has  gone  to  Babylon  to  make  his  f  orione,  and 
who  wants  his  sweetheart  to  join  him  there  and  become  his  wife. 
Here  in  full  is  the  oldest  extant  love-letter: 

To  Bib«ya  from  Oimil  Mardtik:    May  ShAmash  and  Mardak  grani- 

thee,  for  my  sake,  to  live  forever.  I  write  this  to  inquire  after  thy 
health.  Let  me  know  how  it  poes  with  thee.  1  am  now  settled  in 
Babylon,  but  I  am  in  great  anxiety  because  I  have  not  seen  thee.  Send 
news  when  thou  wilt  come,  that  I  may  rejoice  at  it.  Gome  in  the  month 
of  Arakhsarana  ( Novomber-Deeember ) .  Maycat  thou,  for  my  aaice, 
live  forever, 

Lutin«  or  Bad  News  Bell.  Whenever  news  is  received  at 
Lloyd's  Insurance  offices  in  London  (see  Lloyd's)  that  a  ship  is 
overdue,  or  when  definite  news  comes  of  the  loss  of  a  ship,  a  bell 
known  as  the  "  Bad  News  Bell  "  is  ninpr  by  the  "  caller."  At  its 
tolling  all  transactions  are  suspended  until  the  news  it  heralds 
is  read. 

The  bell  used  for  this  purpose  has  a  history  of  its  own.  It 
belonged  to  the  British  frigate  Luiine,  which  sank  off  the  Dutch 
eoaat  in  1799  with  a  cargo  of  ore  and  specie  valned  at 
$6,000,000. 

Many  attempts,  some  partially  successful,  have  been  made  to 
recover  the  golden  car^^o  of  the  Lutinr.  About  $500,000  of  the 
sum  has  been  raised,  the  bulk  of  it  in  1800.  Tt  was  in  one  of 
these  attempts  that  the  bell  was  found.  Tn  1911  the  wreck  was 
again  located,  and  search  for  the  treasure  was  once  more  began. 


M 


Macadam  (adj.).  Macadamise  (v^.)*  John  London 
Macadam  (1756-1836)  was  an  old  Scottish  gentleman,  who, 
living  in  Ayrshire,  a  nttg^borhood  of  detestable  roads,  hit  upon 
the  mippy  idea  that  if  you  cover  a  road  with  a  quantity  of  small 
stones  you  will  keep  it  dr^^  and  prevent  ruts.  He  further  eco- 
nomically resolved  that  the  necessary  process  of  gradual  com- 
minution should  be  carried  out,  not  by  the  constructors  of  the 
road,  but  by  the  carriagc-wlu'els  of  those  that  used  it.  People 
laughed  at  the  foible  of  the  old  Scotchman,  but  before  he  died 
he  was  making  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  by  his  superintendence 
of  the  various  mail  trusts  on  his  system. 

Coachmen  were,  of  course,  very  slow  to  believe  the  railways 
could  improve  upon  the  macadamized  road.  They  were  very 
angry  with  the  unreasonable  public.  "  They  will  want,"  said  an 
honest  coachman,  "  to  leave  I^ndon  at  nine  o'clock  and  get  to 
Oxford  at  five  minutes  before  nine."  A  railway  historian  re- 
marks: The  honest  coachman  little  thought  that  he  was  a 
prophet.  We  do  not  yet  travel  at  that  imaginary  rate,  but  our 
electric  messages  do."  * 

Macadam's  roads,  as  emistmcted  and  repaired  under  his  own 
superintendence,  were  formed  entirely  of  angular  pieces  of  stone 
not  above  six  ounces  in  weight  and  of  such  a  sise  as  to  pass 
freely  through  a  ring  21/0  inches  in  diameter.  In  January,  1879, 
however,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  complained  that  "  modern  con- 
tractors, instead  of  adhering  to  this  motliotl,  cover  the  roads  with 
large  jagged  stones,  rendering  them  unfit  for  traffic;  and,  owing 
to  the  sufiineness  of  the  vestries,  are  allowed  to  *  macadamize '  to 
their  hearts'  content  in  this  fashion,  without  any  reference  to  the 
safety,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  public/'  It  surmised  thst 
if  Mr.  Macadam  could  return  to  this  mortal  life  he  would  be 
shocked  to  find  how  great  atrocities  are  committed  in  his  nsme, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  repudiate  with  in> 
dignation  the  term  '  macadamized '  as  applied  to  the  roads  sub- 
jected to  the  process  known  by  this  designation." 

Macaroni  (from  an  Italian  dialect  word  maccare.  "to 
bruise  "  or  "  to  crush.''   A  more  amusing  etymology  is  given  at 

^Pefwtnal  Reeolleetions  of  Englisli  Engioeen,  «ad  of  the  Intro- 

duction  of  the  Railway  Sygton  into  the  United  Kingdom.  By  a  Ciril 
Engineer,  author  of  the  "  Trinity  of  Italy."  Hodder  and  StougiitMi. 
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gome  length  in  Walsh,  Handy-hook  of  Litcmnj  ( 'urio^^ities,  s.v.). 
This  is  a  generic  name  for  many  varieties  and  forms  of  edible 
paste  that  originated  in  Italy  and  are  still  mainly  manufactured 
theie,  though  in  America  important  factories  Imve  been  eetab- 
lished  to  turn  out  the  most  popular  forms, — ^vermicelli,  noodles, 
and  spaghetti.  Serious  history  usually  looks  upon  macaroni  as 
indigenous  to  Italy,  but  does  not  wholly  repudiate  the  traditions 
that  they  were  introduced  there  by  the  early  Greek  colonists  or 
that  the  Japanese  and  tlie  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  the  dish 
in  pre-Ttalian  times.  It  has  only  kindly  tolerance,  however,  for  a 
popular  Italian  legend  which  professes  to  account  for  macaroni. 
In  the  year  1220,  so  this  legend  runs,  and  under  the  reign  of 
King  Frederick  of  Suabia,  there  flourished  a  great  magician 
named  Chico.  He  lost  his  fortune,  and,  by  consequence,  his 
friends,  and  so  determined  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  hermit  and 
spartan  life  to  inventing  a  dish  that  should  prove  of  lasting  value 
to  humanity.  Just  as  he  was  perfecting  this  invention,  a  certain 
Jovanclla,  wife  of  a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  peered  througli 
his  window  and  discovered  his  secret.  She  informed  King 
Frederick  that  an  angel  had  revealed  to  her  in  a  dream  how  to 
concoct  a  dish  that  was  marvellously  palatable  and  wliolesomc. 
The  king  believed  her,  and  she  prepared  it  for  him  by  combining 
meat,  cheese,  tomatoes,  and  gariic  with  tubra  made  from  flour, 
eggs,  and  salt.  So  pleased  was  Frederick  with  the  result  that  he 
gave  her  100  pieces  of  gold  and  called  the  tubes  macaroni,  from 
macarus,  meaning  '*  divine." 

So,  for  a  while,  Jovanella  flourished  and  made  money  by 
selling  her  handiwork  to  the  nobles  and  merchant  princes  of  the 
neighborhood. 

But  the  time  came  when  Chico,  satisfied  that  he  had  at  last 
perfected  his  invention,  sallied  out  to  inform  the  world  of  what 
ne  had  to  give  it.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  detected  the 

familiar  odor  of  macaroni  issuing  from  a  tureen,  and  by  pursu- 
ing his  inquiries  he  learned  how  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
Jovanella.  In  despair  he  committed  suicide.  One  version  of 
the  story  says  that  Jovanella  confessed  the  truth  on  her  death 
bed,  and  thus  the  memory  of  Chico  was  vindicated  and  the 
credit  for  his  discovery  returned  to  him. 

Mace  (an  old  French  word  corrupted  in  France  to  masse, 
but  retaining  its  ancient  spelling  in  England)  was  originally  a 
weapon  of  offence  made  of  iron  and  steel  and  capable  of  breaking 
through  the  stoutest  armor.  At  public  functions  maces  were 
borne  by  sergeants  at  arms  of  the  royal  body-guards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king's  person,  but  eventually  they  degenerated  into 
mere  ceremonial  paraphernalia. 
3S 
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The  andent  use  of  the  mace  intFoduees  us  to  a  remarkaUe 

instance  of  ecclesiastical  casuiatiy.  The  clergy  was  forbidden  to 
shed  blood,  and,  as  thus  the  sword  was  inhibited,  this  might  have 
beon  thought  sufficient  to  keep  tliem  from  the  battle-field.  But 
not  Fo;  they  adopted  the  mace;  though  they  could  not  cut  a  man's 
throat,  yet  might  they  break  his  head.  So  Bishop  Otho,  half- 
brother  of  William,  fought  alongside  of  the  Conqueror  at  the 
bitter  battle  of  Hastings  with  great  effect,  the  brothers  being,  as 
you  may  say,  ^  a  pair  of  nut-erackeTs/' 

Tbe  oldest  piece  of  civic  regalia  in  the  world  is  a  crystal  maoe 
belonging  to  the  London  mayoralty  and  exhibited  in  public 
only  at  the  induction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  on  November  8th  and 
at  the  coronation  of  tlie  sovereign. 

It  dates  from  Saxon  times,  as  the  workmanship  of  its  crystal 
and  gold  shaft  with  jewelled  head  declares.  From  the  time 
before  the  Normans  this  mace,  which  is  barely  eighteen  inches 
long,  has  symbolized  sovereignty  over  the  city  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  still  known  as  &e  portreeve,  and  London  was  an 
independent  state. 

The  Royal  Society  in  London  treasures  among  its  insignia 
a  mace  that  was  presented  to  it  by  Charles  II  in  1GG3.  A  more 
ancient  origin  was  long  accredited  to  it,  for  it  was  believed  to 
be  the  identical  "bauble''  which  Oliver  Cromwell  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  uttered  the  re- 
markable words  "  Take  away  that  fool's  bauble."  This  error, 
however,  was  detected  and  exposed  by  Charles  Richard  Weld, 
the  librarian  of  the  society. 

He  showed  that  Cromwell's  **  banble  was  a  maoe  that  had 
been  made  expressly  for  tlie  Commonwealth  Parliament  a  few 
weeks  after  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  and  was  quite 
difTerent  in  form  from  the  royal  mace,  being  nearly  destitute  of 
ornament.  This  mace  was  used  in  the  House  of  Commons  till 
within  a  month  of  the  Restoration,  when  a  new  mace  was  ordered 
to  be  made,  to  be  like  that  formerly  used  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First  The  mace  in  the  possession  of  the  Boyal  Society  has, 
not  only  a  large  crown  and  cross,  but  also  the  royal  arms  and  the 
letters  "  0.  R./'  four  times  repeated,  which  makes  it  evident  that 
it  is  not  identical  with  the  Commonwealth  mace. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  evidence,  Mr.  Weld  instituted  a  rigid 
search  among  the  archives  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  for 
the  warrant  which,  he  supposed,  might  be  in  existence  for  the 
making  of  a  mace  for  the  society  ;  and  was  so  fortunate  ns  to  find, 
in  the  book  of  warrants  for  the  year  1GG3,  a  warrant  under  the 
.  head  of  "Jewel  House,"  ordering  "one  guilt  mace  of  150  oz. 
to  be  prepared  and  delivered  to  Lord  Viscount  Brouncker,  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tiondon,  for  improving  of  natural 
knowledge  by  experiments,  being  a  guift  from  his  Majestie  to 
the  said  Society/'  The  diBCovery  of  this  docoment,  dated  1663 
(the  year  in  which  the  Royal  Society  received  the  mace  from 
Charles  II),  entirely  destroyed  the  long-entertained  belief  of  the 
identity  of  the  ''bauble''  mace  and  that  In  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

The  latter  is  of  silver,  about  4  feet  in  length,  and  veiy 
massive.  It  bears  the  following  inscription : 

Ex  MuniilcentiA 
Au|^Bti8Bimi  MonarchaB 
CAROU  II., 
Dei  Ora.  Mag.  Brit.  Fran.,  et  Hib.,  Rcpis  4c. 
Societfttis  Regalia  ad  Scientiam  Naturalem  promuenda  inatituta 

Fundaloris  «t  PfeAfoni, 
An.  M.  1603. 

As  to  the  mace  made  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  1649, 

it  is  still  retained  by  that  body.  The  designer  was  Thomas 
Maundy.  It  is  substantially  as  it  came  out  of  Maundy's  hands, 
save  that  the  original  head  with  the  non-regal  symbols  was 
replaced  by  one  with  regal  symbols  at  the  Restoration. 

There  are  two  maces  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  earliest  dating 
from  the  reign  of  William  III. 

The  oldest  mace  in  the  United  States,  a  silver  staff  made  in 
England  in  1753,  is  preserved  in  the  State  Honae  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  Another,  of  similar  workmanship  and  dating  from 
1766,  is  in  South  Carolina. 

In  the  American  Congress  the  mace  is  tlie  symbol  of  the 
ofTico  of  sergeant-at-arms,  being  borno  aloft  by  that  officer  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  enforce  order  on  the  floor.  In  appearance 
it  is  not  unlike  the  Koman  fasces, — consistinf:^  as  it  docs  of 
thirteen  ebony  rod^,  representing  the  original  States,  bound 
together  transversely  with  silver  bands.  Each  rod  is  tipped  with 
a  silver  spear-heed,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  globe, 
with  an  eagle  perching  on  it,  globe  and  eagle  being  both  of  solid 
silver. 

The  mace  was  adopted  in  1789.  The  original  was  destroyed 
by  the  British  at  the  burninp:  of  the  Capitol,  August  24,  1814, 
and  for  a  quarter  century  after  that,  cross  sticks  of  wood  were 
used.  Not  till  1842  was  the  present  mace  made.  It  has  been 
in  constant  u.'^e  ever  since.  Though  handled  comparatively  little, 
the  outlines  of  the  map  of  the  world  on  the  silver  globe  are 
SOW  almost  entirely  effaced. 

While  the  Honse  is  in  session  the  mace  is  kept  in  an  upright 
position  on  a  marble  pedestal  on  the.  right  of  the  speaker.  It  is 
not  taken  down  during  a  recess;  but  when  the  Honse  is  in  com- 
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mittec  of  the  whole  it  is  removed.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  resumes 
his  scat  it  is  \)\\{  up  again.  When  not  in  the  House  it  is  kept  in 
the  olliee  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  always  well  guarded  bv  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ra})itol  police  force.  In  fact,  the  mace  is  never  with- 
out an  attending  guard  day  or  night.  Even  when  it  has  to  be 
taken  from  the  Capitol  to  be  repaired,  as  has  happent^l  on  several 
occasions,  a  policeman  accompanies  it  and  watches  over  it. 

Whenever  a  member  on  the  floor  refuses  to  take  his  seat  or 
obey  the  speaker's  commands,  the  sergeani-at-arms  can  be  ordered 
by  the  speaker  to  take  down  the  mace,  bear  It  to  the  floor  of  the 
HonbCy  and  hold  it  over  the  nnmly  member.  That  member  u 
then  in  contempt,  and  he  cannot  again  resume  his  duties  and 
privileges  as  a  member  of  the  House  except  by  a  rote  of  his  col- 
leagues. It  is  not  often  that  a  speaker  has  had  to  resort  to  such 
drastic  measures;  the  members,  as  a  rule,  respect  his  authority. 

There  is  only  one  instance  in  the  last  quarter  century  iriben 
the  mace  was  put  to  its  intended  use.  That  was  when  Jerry 
Simpson  Sock  less  Jerry  ")  of  Kansas  was  trying  to  make  it 
hot  for  Speaker  Heed  and  refused  to  subside.  The  mace  did  the 
work,  ana  order  was  restored. 

Madstone.  The  first  madstones  in  the  United  States  came 
from  Chicago.  Thus,  the  famous  Parker  madstone  was  hrought 
here  about  the  year  1804  by  a  Dr.  Parker,  who  sold  it  to  a  Mr. 
Milam  of  Winona,  Mississippi.  It  is  described  as  al)out  half 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  an  irregular  rounded  cube  of  whitisli- 
gray  color,  marked  with  small  radiated  discs  like  rough  coral, 
but  with  nothing  like  tlie  weight  or  solidity  of  coral.  Under  the 
microscope  the  stone  shows  a  great  number  of  minute  pore>. 
It  is  broken  into  five  pieces  which  are  bound  together  with  wire. 

In  the  early  seventies  the  stone  achieved  an  international 
reputation.  The  Pall  MaU  €hueite,  of  London,  in  Jannaiy, 
187^  celebrated  it  in  this  fashion.: Eleven  hundred  applications 
of  the  stone  have  been  made  to  mad-dog  and  snake  womids, 
without  a  single  failure  to  cure.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  appli- 
cations  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Hilam,  to  whom  the 
stone  was  bequeathed  by  his  late  father.  The  latest  cure  tiie 
stone  has  effected  is  that  of  a  Dr.  Hudgins,  of  whose  case  there 
is  a  long  report  in  the  Winona  Advance.  Dr.  Hudgins  was  bitten 
on  the  20th  of  May  last  by  a  mad  dog  while  attempting  to  destroy 
it,  and  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  left  wrist.  He  was  some 
months  later  seized  by  hydrophobia,  and,  the  case  appearin/^ 
hopeless,  Mr.  Milam  was  telegraphed  for  on  the  11th  ult.,  an'^ 
shortly  afterwards  appeared  with  the  'madstone.'  The  wound 
had  cicatrized,  but  the  skin  was  pared  ofT  by  Drs.  Holman  an'? 
Txotter,  and  the  stone  bouAd  on.  After  an  hour,  the  bandage  w 
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removed  and  the  stone  fiimly  adhered,  so  that  considerable 

pressure  was  needed  to  disengage  it.  The  application  was  mado 
at  8  P.M.  and  the  stone  dropped  off  at  4  a.m.  It  was  immersed 
in  hot  water  for  an  hour,  dried,  and  again  applied.  Three 
applications  were  made,  and  Dr.  Hudgins  is  now  perfectly  well, 
and  not  onl^  free  from  any  symptoms  of  hydropliobia,  but  also 
from  the  ienible  fear  and  anzie^  which  before  oppressed  him." 

The  Pointer  madstone  was  as  famous  in  the  South  as  the 
Parker  madstone  was  in  the  Southwest.  It  daimed  an  almost 
equal  anticiuitv.  having  been  brought  over  from  China  by  "  Tom  " 
Pointer  of  Halifax,  Virginia,  about  1815.  Later  it  was  broken, 
but  large  fragments  remain  in  the  hands  of  Pointer's  descend- 
ants. In  1889  one  of  those  descendants,  D.  Pointer,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  thus  described  his  fragment  in  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal: 

The  stone  wo  havo  in  quite  ordinary  in  appearance.  It  ia  black 
and  might  be  mistaken  for  a  chunk  of  coal.  One  side  is  smooth,  but 
the  other,  the  porous  side,  tliat  is  applied  to  the  bite,  is  rough.  When 
the  stone  is  used  it  is  laid  on  the  B{>ot  where  the  bite  has  scratched 
the  flkin.  If  poison  has  been  deposited  there,  tbe  nuMietone  wiU  ttick 
and  absorb  the  poisonous  substance, 

I  reeollect  on  one  ooeaeion,  wImh  a  member  of  our  hoiuefaold  had 
been  bitten,  the  doctor  gave  up  the  patient  and  eaid  he  could  not  live 
till  morning.  The  bite  was  on  the  arm  and  the  swelling  was  immense. 
The  patient  could  not  open  his  eyes.  There  was  no  doubt  about  this 
being  a  case  of  the  rabies.  The  doelor  haTing  given  up  the  case  and 
declared  that  death  would  ensne  before  morning,  I  asked  him  if  I  could 
not  trv  the  elhcacy  of  the  madstone.  He  had  no  objection,  stating  that 
it  conid  do  no  good,  but,  to  appease  my  insistence,  he  said  it  eouM  do 
no  harm.  So  I  applied  the  stone.  It  adhered.  Presently  it  had 
absorbed  all  that  it  could  contain  of  the  poisonous  substance  and  foil 
off.  By  that  time  the  sufferer  had  been  benefited  suUiciently  to  be  able 
io  open  his  eyes.  I  placed  the  stone  in  a  bucket  of  lulcewarm  water,  the 
usual  way  of  treating  it,  and  the  poison  at  once  exuded  and  rose  to 
the  top  of  the  water,  forming  a  green  scum.  When  the  stone  had 
emptied  itself  it  was  again  appli^  to  the  sore,  and  before  it  had 
filled  up  again  it  fell  o^,  all  the  poison  having  been  absorbed.  The 
patient  recovered,  though  the  doctor,  a  disbeliever  in  the  madstone^  had 
given  him  less  than  twelve  hours  to  live. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  city  in  Mississippi  who  can  voneh 
for  the  efficacy  of  this  stone.  I  remember  a  cure  l)efore  the  war  in 
which  Phelan  Lucas,  who  now  lives  at  Holly  Springs,  was  deeply  inter- 
ested. Mr.  Lucas  Iwd  a  raluabie  negro  bitten  by  a  rattleanatte  while 
working  in  the  field.  The  bite  was  in  the  thumb.  Tlte  n^o  came  in 
from  the  field  with  his  hand  and  arm  fearfully  swollen  and  suffering 
great  pain.  There  was  apparently  no  chance  fur  liim  to  live  long.  Mr. 
Lucas  said  afterward  that  anybody  could  hAve  bought  that  negro  for 
ten  dollars  then.  But  the  madstone  was  got  from  my  father's,  and  the 
negro  was  cured. 

Persons  who  have  seen  so  many  and  such  positive  cures  as  I  have 
etamt  doubt  the  efllcacy  of  the  madstone. 
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Magic  Lantern.  Au  iustrument  for  projecting  on  a  white 
wall  or  screen  magnified  representations  of  transparent  pictures 
painted  or  photographed  on  glaas.  The  invention  is  usually 
attributed  to  Athanasius  Kircher,  who  is  said  to  have  described 

it  in  the  first  edition  (1646)  of  his  "Ars  Magna  Lucis  et 
Ombrae."  Dc  Chales,  in  "  Cursus  MathematiciB  "  (1674),  says 
Ihat  in  1005  *'  a  learned  Dane  "  exhibited  at  Lyons  a  contrivance 
under  the  name  of  Lanfcrna  magirn.  evidently  identical  with  the 
modern  instrument.  The  New  English  Dictionary  "  quotes  the 
earliest  Kniilish  reference  from  Phillips'  Dictionary,  which, 
under  the  title  "  Magic  Lauthom,"  describes  it  as  a  certain 
small  optiad  Macheen  that  shows  by  a  gloomy  light  upon 
a  white  wall,  spectres  and  monsters  so  hideous  that  he  who 
knows  not  the  secret  believes  it  to  be  performed  by  Magic  Art/* 
The  N.  E.  D.  adds  that  the  first  magic  lanterns  in  England 
were  made  by  Philip  Carpenter,  circa  1808.  But  the  instrument 
was  familiar  long  before  this  on  the  eontinent.  Smollett,  in 
"Count  Fathom"  (178 1),  alludes  to  the  travelling  Savoyards 
who  stroll  about  Europe  amusing  ignorant  j)cople  with  the 
effects  of  a  magic  lanthoru.  Only  of  recent  years  has  the  instru- 
ment been  impzoved  and  its  use  extended  so  as  to  beoome  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  scientist  and  the  instructor.  By  its  means 
finely  executed  photographs  on  glass  can  be  shown,  greatly  magni- 
fied to  Isige  audienoesy  thus  saving  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
preparing  large  diagrams.  It  can  also  be  used  in  the  form  of 
a  microscope  to  exliii)it  on  a  screen  the  forms  and  movements  of 
minute  living  organisms,  or  to  show  to  an  audience  delicate  physi- 
cal and  ehenii(  al  experiments  which  otherwise  could  be  seen  only 
by  a  few  at  a  time. 

Mahogany.  A  dark-colored  wood  largely  used  for  household 
furniture,  the  product  of  a  species  of  cedar  indigenous  to  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  tall  and  shspely,  with  the  lowest 
branches  at  least  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  bottom  is  a 
huge  swelling,  after  the  manner  of  the  cypress,  and  the  tree  is 
to  be  cut  above  that,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  roots. 

In  Mexico,  Honduras,  and  Central  America  the  (untrador 
gives  $5  for  a  single  tree.  This  is  cheap  enough.  But  the 
expense  of  getting  it  out  makes  mahogany  an  expensive  lumber. 
It  stands  deep  in  the  forest  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  impene- 
trable jungle.  There  are  no  groves  of  them — ^the  trees  are  scat- 
teredy  perhaps  not  more  than  two  to  an  acre.  There  may  be  no 
water-course  at  hand  on  which  the  logs  can  bo  floated  to  the 
port.  The  tree  has  to  he  IcK'ated  by  the  "  hunter,"  whose  business 
it  is  to  roam  through  the  forest  in  search  of  mahogany  trees  and 
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to  blaze  a  way  to  them,  .so  tliat  tliey  niay  be  found  again.  Then 
the  workmen  must  cut  their  laborious  way  to  the  tree,  using 
for  the  purpose  the  deedly  machete. 

The  finrt  work  to  be  done  is  to  build  a  platform  around  the 
trunk,  80  that  the  cutters  can  stand  upon  it  and  wield  their 
axes.  At  last  the  great  monarch  of  the  tropical  forest  comes 
crashing  down  through  the  thick  growth  around  it. 

The  workmen  trim  it  up,  cut  it  into  Icng^ths,  and  manage  to 
pet  it  hauled  and  rolled  to  the  nearest  creek,  there  to  lie  until  the 
floods  of  the  rainy  season  lift  it  and  carrs'  it  down  stream  and  on 
to  the  ocean  port.  The  logs  are  then  piled  on  the  beach  to  wait 
for  a  Ysssel,  and  on  its  arrival  they  are  rolled  back  into  the  water 
and  rafted  and  pulled  out  to  the  ship's  side.  Here  the  derricks 
are  put  to  work  and  the  logs  are  lifted  over  one  by  one,  lowered 
with  much  difficulty  into  the  hold,  and  when  enough  logs  have 
come  aboard  the  vessel  is  ready. 

For  many  years  "  old  maliopnny  "  has  been  almost  a  synonym 
for  suinptuousni'ss  in  the  home  or  in  business  and  public  edifices. 
It  is  less  honored  in  its  native  land.  Most  of  the  trees  are  so 
far  away  from  the  coast  and  from  any  present  means  of  trans- 
portation they  are  almost  worthless  to  the  owner.  Hence  in 
the  lands  across  the  Gulf  one  finds  railroad  ties  made  of  mahog- 
any. In  the  state  of  Chiapas,  in  Mexico,  a  bridge  spanning  the 
Bio  Michol,  150  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  is  built  entirely  of  solid 
mahogany.  The  bridge  is  used  both  by  teams  and  by  foot 
passengers  and  though  roughly  constructed  is  very  substantial. 
"Xone  of  the  massive  timbers  M-ere  sawn,  as  there  is  not  a  sawmill 
in  tho  region,  btit  all  were  lu'wn  nut  with  the  axo  from  the  logs. 
On  a  New  York  valuation  at  least  $200,000  worth  of  material 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  this  rude  country  bridge. — //ar- 
per^s  Weekly, 

A  curious  book  called  the  ''Anecdote  Library''  (London, 
1819)  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  first  use  to  which 
mahogany  was  applied  in  England  was  to  make  a  box  for  hold- 
ing candles.  Dr.  Gibbons,  an  eminent  physician  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  srvciitc  iith  eentury,  had  a  brother,  a  West  India 
captain,  who  lirnu;j;lit  over  some  planks  of  this  wood  as  ballast. 
As  the  doctor  was  then  building  himself  a  house  in  King  Stre<»t. 
Covent-garden,  his  brother  thought  they  might  be  of  j»ervice  to 
him.  But,  the  carpenters  finding  the  wood  too  hard  for  their 
tools,  they  were  laid  aside  for  a  time  as  useless.  Soon  after, 
Mrs.  Gibbons  wanting  a  candle-box,  the  doctor  called  on  his 
cabinet-maker  (Wollaston,  of  Long-Acre)  to  make  him  one  of 
some  wood  that  lay  in  his  garden.  Wollaston  also  complained 
that  it  was  too  hard.  The  doctor  said  he  must  get  stronger  tools. 
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The  candle-box  was  made  and  approved;  ioaomuch,  that  the 
doctor  then  insisted  on  having  a  bureau  made  of  the  same  wood> 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  fine  color,  polish,  etc.,  were 
so  pleasing,  that  lie  invited  all  his  friends  to  come  and  see  it. 
Among  them  was  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  1I<t  (Jrace  begged 
some  of  the  same  wood  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  employed  Wollastoii 
to  make  her  a  bureau  also;  on  which  the  fame  of  mahogany  and 
Mr.  Wollaston  was  much  raised,  and  things  of  this  sort  became 
general. 

One  of  the  largest  logs  of  mahogany  recorded  in  print  was  one 
which  was  sold  bv  auction  at  Birkenhead  Dock  on  March  28, 
1850.  The  Illustrated  London  News  of  April  6  following  gives 
a  pictnie  of  this  monster  and  describes  it  as  follows: 

The  trM  that  this  log  wa«  manufactured  from  grew  in  the  Mos> 
quito  territory  of  Honduras,  llio  h  ngtli  of  tlic  trunk,  clear  of  branch, 
was  72  feet;  iU  circumference,  where  it  was  cut  (twelve  feet  above 
the  ground),  wm  30  feetj  snd  the  entire  tree  turned  out  17,000  feet  of 
sound  wood:  suy,  tlircc  logs  20  feet  lonj;  oacli  fmtn  thp  trunk,  and  some 
very  large  logH  from  the  branches.  It  was  cut  on  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Carmichael  and  Co.;  and  two  of  the  logs  were  shipped  on  board  their 
vessel  the  Atlantic f  the  large  one,  together  with  the  log  cut  off  the 
end  of  it,  which  measures  20  feet  long,  4  feet  11  inches  deep,  3  feet  8 
inches  thick,  containing  4326  feet.  The  logs  were  landed  at  the  Mor- 
peth  Dock,  Birkenhead,  Febroaiy  1st.  The  weight  of  both  is  16  tons 
13  cwt.  The  other  piece  is  nearly  as  Urge,  having  the  curl  attached. 

For  the  monster  log  there  was  great  competition;  and 
eventnally  it  sold  at  Is.  lO^^d.  per  foot,  the  puichase-monej 
amounting  to  £316  17s.  6d. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  concludes  its  article  as  follows: 

The  best  qualities  of  mahogany,  such  as  tlie  finest  Spanish,  bring 

a  very  high  price.  Some  years  since,  McsHrs.  Hroadwood,  the  pianoforte 
manufacturerH.  gave  the  large  sum  of  £3000  for  three  logs  of  mahogany! 
These  logs,  the  produce  of  a  aingle  tree,  were  each  about  15  feet  long  and 
38  inches  square:  they  were  cut  into  veneers  of  eight  to  an  inch.  The 
wood  was  partinilarly  hoautiful,  capable  of  receiving:  the  highest  polish; 
and,  Mi'hen  polished,  rcUccting  the  light  in  the  most  varied  manner,  like 
the  surface  of  a  crystal:  and,  from  tlie  wavy  form  of  the  pores,  offer- 
ing a  dilTercnt  figure  in  wliatrvor  direction  It  was  viewed.  Dealers 
in  mahogany  generally  intro<luce  an  auger  l)efore  buying  a  lot;  but 
they  are  seldom  able  to  decide  with  much  precision  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  wood.  HO  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  lottery  in  the  trade.  The 
logs  for  winch  Messrs.  Hroadwood  gave  so  high  a  price  were  brought 
to  this  country  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  superior  worth. 

Mail-coaches.  An  antiquary  of  Notts,  England,  William 
Streton,  quotes  an  inscription  on  "a  very  neat  tablet^  on  the 
north  wall  of  Stapleford  riiurob.  Notts: 

"To  the  Memory  of  Tliomns  (iray.  who  died  .Tidv  9,  1H02, 
aged  73  years.   His  public  spirit  and  skill  in  the  improvement 
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of  roads  made  him  a  blessing  to  the  neighborhood  in  wliich  he 
liyed,  but  the  great  facility  of  conveyance  by  the  Mail  Coaches 
being  first  projected,  planed  and  put  in  piactioe  by  him,  made 
him  a  blessing  to  the  kingdom  at  laxge.^— and  Q„  Tenth 
Series,  iii,  23G. 

Man  in  Armor.    This  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 

Champion  of  England,  but  more  specifically  indicated  his  imi- 
tator, a  horseman  clad  in  complete  steel  (or  polit^hed  brass)  who 
for  centuries  was  a  figure  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  processions.  A 
strange  apparition  even  in  that  pageant  of  curious  figures,  that 
athering  of  ambiguous  f UDctionaries,  he  was  out  of  place,  some- 
ow,  Josued  by  the  modern  hussar  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  still 
more  modem  police  constable  on  the  other;  and  he  was  the  aab- 
ject  of  some  derision,  which  yet  boasted  an  afTectionate  and 
admiring  leaven  on  the  part  of  the  popnlaoe.  A  few  years  after 
Queen  Victoria  had  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  Champion 
of  England  at  her  coronation,  his  understudy,  as  theatrical  folk 
might  call  him,  disappeared  from  the  mayor's  pageant.  When 
his  place  knew  him  no  more,  he  was  certainly  missed.  It  was 
felt  by  many  that  a  better  institution  mi^ht  better  have  been 
spared.  His  abolition  was  the  severest  blow  yet  dealt  to  civic 
authority.  He  was,  in  his  way,  a  grand  creature.''  AU  ihe 
Tear  Bound,  November  9,  1872. 

Mandrake,  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  belladonna,  which 
is  found  in  North  Africa,  part  of  Southern  Europe,  and  Asia 
Afinor.  Like  the  belladonna  it  has  poisonous  properties,  only 
more  narcotic  in  their  nature,  and  for  this  reason  small  hits  of 
the  root  were  often  administered  before  a  surgical  operation. 
Plato  and  Demosthenes  both  speak  of  it  as  a  soporific,  and  in  the 
East  an  indolent  person  is  still  described  as  one  who  has  eaten 
mandrake.  Hence  Shakespeare  makes  Cleopatra  say : 

Give  me  to  drink  mandrMmm, 

That  I  might  sleep  out  this  giwi  gap  of  time 

My  Antony  is  away. 

Shakespeare  also  alludes  to  the  superstition  that  the  man- 
drake makes  insane  those  who  cat  it.  In  "Macbeth'*  (Act  i. 
Scene  3)  Banquo,  after  the  meeting  with  the  weird  sisters,  asks, 
in  wondering  fear — 

Were  Huch  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about. 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  tho  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reaeoa  priaonerT 

But  the  most  uncanny  and  most  wide-epiead  of  all  the  sopar* 
stitions  connected  with  the  tnandrake  originate  in  its  root  Be- 
cause this  is  forked  and  flesh-colored  and  bears  a  curious  rcsem- 
blance  to  the  human  form,  human  characteristics  were  attrib- 
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Qted  to  the  plant.  The  ancient  Greeks  sometimes  called  it 
anthropoinorphon,  and  the  Homans  semihamo.  Mediaeval  folk- 
lore  held  it  to  be  a  living  creature,  ''engendered  under  the 
earthy  of  the  seed  of  some  dead  person  put  to  death  for  murdw  " 
(Thomas  Nbwton:  Herhce  of  the  Bible),  or  "growing  up 
beneath  the  gallows  from  which  a  thief  is  suspended  (Grimm  : 
German  Mythology) .  Hence  in  Germany  it  was  popularly  called 
Qalrjcmannhin. 

The  superstition  that  the  iiiaiulrake  dripped  human  blood 
when  pulled  from  the  ground,  and  emitted  loud  shrieks  which 
killed  or  made  insane  those  that  heard  it,  is  very  ancient  and 
very  \\  ide-spread.  Its  first  appearance  in  literature  is  in  Homer's 
«liiad/' 

Josepluis  (viii,  G,  §3)  records  that  it  was  the  custom  in 
a  certain  Jewish  village  to  pull  up  the  roots  by  moans  of  fl 
dog,  which  was  killed  by  the  shriek  thereupon  emitted.  Shake- 
speare has  a  reference  to  this  belief  as  extant  in  his  own  day: 

And  BhriekH  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  eftr^ 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  Act  iv,  Sc.  3. 

And  Grinun  tells  na  that  he  who  desires  to  possess  a  mandrake 

must  stop  his  ears  with  wax  so  that  he  may  not  hear  the  deathly 
yells  which  the  plant  utters  as  it  is  being  dragged  from  the  earth. 
Then,  before  sunrise  on  a  Friday,  he  must  go  out  with  a  dog 
*all  black,'  make  three  crosses  aroinHl  the  mandrake  with  the 
point  of  a  sword,  loosen  the  soil  about  the  root,  being  careful 
that  the  wind  is  to  his  back,  tie  the  root  to  the  dog's  tail,  and, 
going  to  a  ^^afe  distance,  offer  the  beast  a  piece  of  bread.  The 
dog  will  then  run  at  the  bread,  drag  out  the  mandrake  root,  and 
fall  dead,  killed  by  the  horrible  yell  of  the  plant.** 

After  the  dog  is  buried  on  the  spot  with  religious  honors 
and  secret  sacred  rites,  the  root  is  to  be  taken  up,  washed 
with  wine,  wrapped  in  silk,  laid  in  a  casket,  bathed  every  Friday, 
and  clothed  in  a  little,  new  white  smock  every  new  moon. 

*'lf  thus  eonsiderately  treated  it  acts  as  a  familiar  spirit,  and 
every  piece  of  coin  laid  by  it  at  night  doubles  before  morning." 

Mediseval  wonder-mongers  saw  their  opportunity  in  the 
human  aspect  of  the  root.  They  added  their  cunning  art,  carved 
heads  with  human  features  upon  it,  even  cultivated  the  hair  on 
it,  and  then  declared  that  it  came  thus  from  the  earfii.  Thoe 
images  so  prepared  went  by  the  names  of  Brdman  C'^urth- 
roan*'),  Mannikin,  and  Alraun.  Matthiolus  tells  us  that  in  his 
day  Italian  ladies  had  been  known  to  pay  as  much  as  twenty* 
five  and  thirty  ducats  in  gold^  or  half-sovereigns^  for  one  of 
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them.  About  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll  they  began  to  be  exjwrted 
to  England,  where  they  met  with  a  ready  sale.  So  late  as  1810 
these  images  were  to  be  seen  in  the  seaport  towns  of  Prance,  and 
were  credited  with  the  power  of  exciting  the  passion  of  love. 
This  power  is  a  very  ancient  attribute  of  the  mandrake.  In 
Genesis,  xxx,  14-16,  is  the  account  of  how  Leah  nsed  them  to 
attract  Jacob. 

A  remarkable  letter  is  prescned  by  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway 
in  Harpers  Magazine,  vol.  (Jo,  p.  89*i.  It  was  written  in  1G75 
by  a  burgess  of  Leipsic  to  bis  brother  at  Kiga,  and  shows  exactly 
the  popular  notions  regarding  the  mandrake  at  that  time.  The 
writer,  hearing  that  his  brother  had  endured  divers  great  sorrows, 
sends  him  an  erdmann  as  a  mascot  to  brinfi[  future  good  fortune. 
He  explains  that  he  had  purchased  it  for  sixty-four  thalers,  and  * 
continues: 

When  thou  hast  the  Erdmann  in  thy  house,  let  it  rest  three  days 
without  approaching  it,  then  place  it  in  warm  wat^r.  With  the  water 
afterward  sprinkle  the  animals  and  sills  of  the  house,  going  over  all, 
and  MOB  it  shall  go  better  with  thee,  and  thou  thalt  come  to  thy  own, 
if  thou  serve  the  Erdmanniken  right.  Bathe  it  four  times  every  yeSTt 
and  as  often  wrap  it  in  silk  clotl^B,  and  lay  it  among  thy  best  thinga, 
and  thou  need  do  no  more.  The  bath  In  wfaieh  it  has  been  bathed  is 
especially  good.  If  a  woman  is  in  child-pain  and  can  not  l)ear,  if  she 
drinlc  a  spoonful  she  will  bo  delivered  with  joy  and  thankfulness.  And 
when  thou  goest  to  law  put  Erdmann  under  thy  right  arm,  and  thou 
ehalt  sneeeea,  wbeltor  rlgnt  or  wrong.  Kow,  dear  brother,  this  Erdnuui- 
niken  I  send  with  all  love  and  faith  to  thee  for  a  ha]i]\v  New  Year. 
Let  it  be  kept,  and  it  may  do  the  aame  for  thy  children's  children. 
God  keep  tlieel — Hans  N. 

It  18  certainly  remarkable  that  in  1G75  so  much  as  sixty-four 
thalers  could  be  obtained  for  one  of  these  little  figures ;  but  it  is 
probahle  that  the  dealing  in  them  had  hecome  veiy  secret,  on 
account  of  the  danger  one  incurred  of  being  suspected  as  a  witch 
'  if  the  root  was  found  upon  him  or  her.  In  1630  three  women 
were  executed  in  Hamburg  on  this  account. 

Frequently  the  erdmann  was  put  into  a  glass  bottle  and 
carried  about  on  the  person.  Marvellous  tales  were  told  of  the 
powers  for  good  and  for  evil  possessed  by  this  bottle-imp.  It 
could  fill  its  owner's  pockets  with  gold,  and  could  perform 
many  other  services.    But  woe  to  the  unfortunate  wight  who 


devil.  Nor  was  it  an  easy  task  to  get  rid  of  it, — ^for  unless  one 
could  sell  it  for  a  little  less  than  he  paid,  it  would  remain  upon 

his  hands.  He  min^t  throw  it  into  the  water  or  into  the  fire;  it 
would  always  turn  up  in  his  room.  In  Lower  Wurtemberg  there 
is  a  spot  said  tn  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  merchant  who  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  rid  himself  of  his  erdmann.  This  diaboU- 


died  with  one  upon  his  person ! 
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cal  phase  of  the  superstition  was  not  unknown  in  France  and 
£ngland.  Joan  of  Arc  was  suspected  oi  carrying  one  of  these 
imps  in  her  pocket.  The  question  was  even  put  to  her  point-blank 
at  her  trial.  But  she  answered  that  she  knew  not  what  a  man- 
drake was.  In  1G03  one  Margaret  Bouchey  was  hanged  at  Komo- 
rantin,  near  Orleans,  on  the  charge  of  keeping  a  living  mandrake 
fiend  which  was  stated  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  female  ap«\ 

In  England  it  is  still  believed  that  the  mandrake  is  watched 
over  by  Satan,  and  tliat,  if  it  be  pulled  up  at  certain  holy  times 
and  with  certain  invitations,  the  evil  one  will  appear  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  hold  mortal.   There  also,  as  well  as  in  various  parts 
of  southern  Germany  and  Austria,  the  mandrake  is  a  potent 
loTe-charm  and  is  associated  with  fertility  in  woman.   This  is 
the  snpentitioii  which  finds  literary  form  in  Macchiavelli'a 
comedy  **  La  Mandragola/'  and  which  no  donht  gathers  strength 
from  uie  allnaion  in  Genesis.  In  some  districts  of  Bohemia  the 
loots  are  gathered  on  Good  Friday^  dried  and  pnlveriied^  and 
given  to  the  cows  to  increase  their  store  of  milk.   In  varions 
Alpine  regions  mandrake  is  nsed  as  a  charm  against  nightmare^ 
toothache,  and  cramp,  and  also  against  the  attacks  of  robben. 
In  many  parts  of  Europe  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  place 
of  buried  treasures  and  to  have  the  power  of  extracting  money 
from  the  most  unwilling.  The  Icelandic  form  of  the  last  super- 
stition is  especially  quaint.   The  practitioner  must  steal  a  coin 
from  a  poor  widow  during  the  performance  of  mass  on  either 
Christmas,  Easter,  or  Whitsuntide.    This  coin,  placed  under 
the  herb,  will  draw  to  itself  from  the  pockets  of  the  bystanders 
ail  coins  of  a  similar  denomination. 

Manhattan.  The  most  plausible  guess  at  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  island  which  originally  determined  the  limit-  of 
New  York  city  was  made  by  liev.  A.  S.  Anthonv,  a  Delaware 
Indian  from  Ontario,  and  endorsed  by  Dr.  Daniel  D.  G.  Brinton 
in  the  Journal  of  American  Folklore  (vol.  i,  p.  30).  Mr. 
Anthony  derived  the  word  from  Manahahtank,  "  the  place  where 
they  gather  the  wood  to  make  bows."  Manhtahi  in  the  Man- 
hattan dialect  meant  bows  and  arrows.  This  tribe  was  ck>8ely 
related  to  their  neighbors,  the  Mohicans,  and  the  latter  in  their 
turn  to  the  Delawares.  Consequently  the  Anthony-Brinton  ety- 
mology has  good  philological  reasons  behind  it.  Moreover,  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  Bey.  John  Heckwelder,  whose  manuscript 
account  of  ue  early  history  of  Manhattan  is  preserved  in  tae 
archives  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  This  authoritj 
incidentally  mentions  that  the  Mohicans  gave  the  name.Jftffis* 
kahtank  to  the  island,  from  the  wood  that  grew  thore  and  was 
used     them  for  their  arrows.  Nevertheksa,  I^ckweldc^.  holds 
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that  the  similarly  sounding  word  Manhattan  means  "  a  drunken 
bout,"  and  refers  to  the  occasion  when  tlie  innocent  natlTes  first 
tasted  fire-water  and  experienced  its  effects. 

This  occurred  in  152^,  when  the  Florentine  naTigator,  Jolm 
Verrazano^  landed  where  the  lower  extremity  of  New  York  city 
now  lies,  and  produced  the  spiritnous  liquors  which  he  had 
carried  on  his  voyage.  Tradition  says  that,  delighted  with  this 
novel  species  of  jovial  entertainment,  the  Indians  gave  their 
settlement  the  name  of  Manna-ha-ta,  "  place  of  drunkenness/* 
or,  in  Irving's  free  translation,  "  the  Island  of  Jolly  Topers,"  a 
name  which,"  he  says,  "  it  continues  to  merit  to  the  present  day.** 
This  ai  c'ount  is  supplemented  by  a  grave  historian,  who  suggests 
that  the  intoxication  on  this  occasion  was  probably  confined  to 
the  crew  of  the  visiting  vessel. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  later  Hudson  rediscovered  the  island, 
and  the  political  career  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  b^un 
when,  in  1526,  Peter  Minuit,  the  newly  appointed  Governor 
of  New  Xetherland,  arrived  at  New  'Amsterdam,  and  bought  of 
the  Manhattans  their  beautiful  island  for  the  value  of  sixty 
guilders  (about  $24  of  our  money),  and  paid  for  it  in  cheap 
trinkets,  hatchets,  knives,  etc.,  an  event  in  history  as  important 
and  as  creditable  to  the  honesty  of  the  purchasers  as  was  the 
treafv  of  William  Fenn,  which  poets  and  painters  never  weaiy 
of  celebrating. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  many  facetious 
and  fanciful  derivations  of  Manhattan,  which  wits  have  ascribed 

to  its  being  the  island  of  manna,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey; 


arose  the  appellation  ifan-hat-on !  The  latter  etymolbgy  is 
Died  rich  Knickerbockers,  who  has,  indeed,  as  he  somewhere 
admits,  indulged  too  freely  in  the  bold,  excessive  manner  of  his 
favorite,  Herodotus. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  Iroquois  name  for  New 
York,  according  to  Cuoq  (Lexicon  Iroquois,  p.  11)  was 
*'  KanoTino,  jonc  dans  Pcau,  pays  do  joncs,"  from  ononnd 
("rush")  and  o  ("in  the  water").  The  exact  signification  of 
this  Iroquois  word  as  applied  to  Now  York  is  not  apparent. 
At  J).  10  1,  Cuoq  states  that  in  the  Tsonnontouan  (Seneca)  dialect 
the  word  sirrnifies  "mine,"  and  asks  if  there  were,  in  the  time  of 
the  Dutch,  any  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Manhattan  or  New  York. 
In  the  Mohawk  dialect  Kanonna  means  "  laths  in  the  water,"  or 
''walnut-tree  dipping  into  the  water.**  It  is  in  the  Cayuga 
dialect  that  the  word  means   rushes  in  the  water.** 

Mantis  (known  also  as  the  "leaf"  or  "praying  insect"), 
one  of  the  greatest  oddities  of  the  insect  world.    For  hours 
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together  it  will  remain  in  an  attitude  aa  of  saintly  contemplation, 
its  forelegs  or  arms  "  raised  and  joined  as  in  prayer.  Let  a 
fly  or  other  unwary  insect  approach,  and  out  darts  an  arm,  and 
ihe  Tictim  ifl  straightway  caught  and  devoured.  The  mantiB,  in 
shorty  hag  to  depend  upon  craft  to  capture  its  daily  food. 

The  ancient  Greeks  endowed  it  with  supernatural  powers. 
The  modem  Hottentots  in  Nubia  pay  it  superstitious  reverence. 
Any  man  on  whom  it  alights  is  ipfio  facto  sanctified  and  looked 
upon  as  a  favorite  of  heaven.  Woe  to  the  Hottentot  who  destroys 
a  mantis !  lie  will  lose  his  skill  in  hunting  and  become  an  out- 
cast. The  Mahomedans  hold  that  the  mantis  ever  turns  its 
face  in  silent  prayer  toward  Mecca.  In  the  south  of  Europe  its 
aanctified  attitude  has  earned  it  similar  respect 

The  Chinese  are  no  whit  awed  by  the  mantis.  They  utilise 
one  peculiarity  of  the  females,  which  is  a  desire  to  fly  at  one 
another  at  the  slightest  provocation  and  fight  to  the  death. 
These  are  kept  in  bamboo  cages  and  matched  like  fighting  cocks. 
When  let  out  into  the  open,  the  fight  I)cgin8.  Their  powerful 
forelegs  arc  able  to  strike  tremendous  blows,  the  result  often 
being  that  the  weaker  of  the  two  has  one  or  more  of  its  limbs 
severed  by  one  successful  stroke  of  the  enemy,  or  even  its  body 
may  be  cut  through. 

The  male  mantis  has  a  hard  task  on  hand  when  wooing  his 
mate.  She  is  both  larger  and  stronger  than  he»  and  should  his 
advances  not  prove  favorable  he  rarely  has  the  opportunity  of 
retreating;  for  while  she  will  not  accept  him  as  her  lover,  she 
takes  care  that  he  does  not  become  the  husband  of  another  of 
her  species  by  killing  him  as  a  final  act  of  refusal  and  then 
dining  off  his  remains. 

Marathon  Race.  Herodotus  (vi,  105)  tells  the  storv  of 
Phidippides,  or  Pheidippides,  a  courier  who  was  dispatched  from 
Athens  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  against  the  invading  army  of 
Persia  commanded  by  Darius.  He  accomplished  a  very  credit- 
able "cross-country  run,"  arriving  in  Sparta  on  the  second  day 
after  leaving  Athens.  On  his  return,  he  told  how  the  great  god 
Pan  had  accosted  him  in  an  Arcadian  dell  on  Mount  Parthenium. 
and  bade  him  inquire  of  the  Athenians  why  they  neglected  his 
worship,  seeing  that  ho  had  always  l)ccn  their  friend  and  assur- 
ing them  he  would  remain  so.  This  pledge  was  fulfilled  by  the 
"  Panic  "  fright  which  fell  upon  the  Persians  on  the  plain  of 
Marathon  (August  12,  b.o.  490)  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle 
in  favor  of  the  Qreeks.  Thereupon  the  Athenians  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Pan  and  honored  him  with  annual  sacrifices  and  a 
torch  race. 

Bobert  Browning's  poem  ''Pheidippides''  gives  a  variant 
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legend.  Inimediatoly  on  the  winning  of  the  victory,  the  courier 
takeB  back  the  tale  from  Marathon  to  Athens,  and  drops  dead  as 
he  pants  out  the  words,  "Rejoice!  We  win!''  (Xairare 
nikomen !) 

Is  this  an  invention  of  Browning's  ?  Herodotus  is  silent  on 
this  score,  and  indeed,  according  to  him,  no  martyr  mes8enger 
was  needed ;  the  whole  army  returned  the  same  day  to  Athens. 
Browning  declares  that  the  common  Attic  salutation  xairere  dates 
from  this  use  of  it  by  Phcidippidcs.  This  is  untrue  and  even 
absurd.  p]vcn  school-boy  knows  that  the  Homeric  heroes  hail 
one  another  with  the  bidding    Rejoice !  " 

Marines,  the  technical  term  applied  to  sea  soldiers, — that 
is^  to  troops  designed  for  maritime  warfare  and  quartered  on 
shipboard.  They  are  essentially  unknown  to  any  hut  the  British 
and  the  American  nav^,  and  in  the  latter  remain  only  as  a 
memory.  Though  mannes  and  marine  artillery  are  mentioned 
among  the  armed  forces  of  some  other  nations,  they  have  little  in 
common  with  British  and  American  marines. 

The  origin  of  the  British  marine  force  was  an  order  in 
council  (1664)  directing  1200  Land  souldgers  to  be  forthwith 
rayzed  to  be  distributed  in  his  majesty's  fleet  prepared  for  sea- 
service.''  Thia  body  was  named  the  **  Admiral's  Regiment,"  and 
was  the  germ  which  by  a  constant  process  of  evolution  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  produced  not  merely  the 
marine  force,  but  the  royal  navy,  organised,  disciplined,  and 
trained  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  American  marine  corps  (abolisliod  by  President  Roose- 
velt) was  the  oldest  branch  of  the  naval  service;  indeed  it  ante- 
dated the  actual  formation  of  tlie  navy  on  being  authorized 
November  10,  1TT5,  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Two  battal- 
ions of  American  marines  were  then  organized  for  duty  afloat 
when  required.  They  were  the  fighting  men  of  tiie  old 
frigates.  In  the  days  when  two  frigates  were  lashed  together, 
the  marines  with  their  pikes  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and 
composed  the  boarding  parties.  The  bluejackets  in  those  days 
sailed  the  vessels  and  only  aided  in  fightin?.  The  marine  corps 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  plant  the  American  liag 
over  a  foreign  port,  wliich  was  done  at  Derne,  Tripoli,  in  180.3. 
For  this  conspicuous  service  the  word  "  Tripoli was  inscribed 
on  its  colors.   See  Horse  ^Iauine. 

Matches,  Friction,  or  Lucifer.  There  are  two  English 
claimants  for  the  honor  of  having  invented  the  friction  match 
substantially  as  we  know  it  to-day.  The  pretensions  of  John 
Walker,  a  chemist  of  S^toekton  upon-Tees,  are  supported  by  so 
high  an  authorify  as  Michael  Faraday.  Some  time  in  the  year 
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1829  WAlker>  experimenting  wifh  elilorate  of  potash  in  his 
kboratoxTy  found  it  oonld  instantly  be  set  on  fire  by  Motion. 
He  had  dipped  a  small  stick  into  the  chlorate  and  stood  scratch- 
ing it  in  an  aimless  fashion  across  a  piece  of  sand-paper.  Sud- 
denly it  flamed  up  and  commenced  to  burn  tlie  stick.  As  he  held 
it  up  in  astonishment  and  as  the  thin  white  flame  ooDSumed 
the  stick,  the  chemist's  brain  evolved  the  friction  match. 

Walker,  however,  like  most  students,  was  a  man  of  no 
commercial  sagacity.  After  he  had  made  a  few  boxes  of  splints 
saturated  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  other  combustible  chemicals 
and  presented  them  to  hia  friends,  he  let  the  matter  drop. 
Fortimately,  some  of  these  splints  fell  into  the  hands  of  Faraday. 
Seeing  at  a  glance  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  invention,  he 
hastened  to  make  it  public. 

The  other  claimant  is  Tsaac  Holden,  also  an  English  chemist, 
residing  in  London.  In  his  evidence,  given  before  the  English 
patent  committee  in  October,  18T1,  he  testifled  that  the  idea  had 
come  to  him  in  young  manhood.  At  that  time  he  was  delivering 
lectures  on  chemistry  to  a  large  academy.  He  had  to  rise  at  four 
in  the  morning  to  purane  his  preliminary  studies,  and  experienced 
tiie  graTMt  inconyenience  nom  his  tedious  efforts  to  obtain  a 
light  from  flint  and  steel.  "  Of  course  I  knew,  as  other  chemists 
did»  the  explosive  material  that  was  necessary  to  produce  instan- 
taneous light ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  light  on  wood 
by  that  explosive  material,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  put 
under  the  explosive  material  sulphur.  I  did  that,  and  published 
it  in  my  next  lecture,  and  showed  it.  There  was  a  young  man  in 
the  room  whose  father  was  a  chemist  in  London,  and  he  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  his  father  about  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  lucifer 
matches  were  issned  to  the  world.**  (Pall  MaU  Gazette,  Novem- 
ber, 1871.) 

These  pioneer  locifer  matches  had  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
piece  of  sand-paper,  or  emery,  through  which  they  were  drawn 
in  order  to  ignite  them.  Twopence  was  the  price  of  the  small 
square  box  containing  fifty  matches  and  the  bit  of  paper.  These 
matches  were  known  as  '*  congreves,"  after  Sir  William  Congreve, 
inventor  of  the  Congreve  rocket.  Possibly  it  was  the  rocket  and 
not  the  man  that  suggested  the  new  use  of  an  old  name. 

The  safety  match  dates  from  about  1856.  The  principle  ia 
the  division  of  the  combustible  elements,  some  being  placed  in 
the  box  and  some  on  the  matdi-tip. 

As  Mr.  Holden  testified,  chemists  had  long  known  that  there 
were  explosive  materials  which  would  produce  instantaneous 
light.  Phosphorus  was  discovered  in  1G69,  and  so  early  as  1680 
Qodfrey  Hanckwits  introduced  the  practice  oi  rubbing  it  be* 
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tween  folds  of  brown  paper  till  it  took  fire.  Later  came  the 
idea  of  making  it  ignite  a  stick,  one  end  of  which  had  been  dipped 
in  sulphur.  So-called  "  chemical  matches  appeared  in  the 
earlv  nineteenth  ccntiirv.  Tliev  were  sold  in  little  casetJ,  calltHl 
pho6phoni«5  boxes,  containing  a  few  matches,  at  first  as  high  as 
fifteen  shillin<:s  a  box.  Thev  were  small  pieces  of  wood  dipped 
first  in  sulphur  and  then  in  a  composition  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
flowers  of  sulphur,  colophony,  gum  or  sugar,  and  cinnabar  for 
coloring.  Accompanying  them  in  the  box  was  a  phial  containing 
sulpimrie  acid.  The  match  being  dipped  into  the  acid  wad 
instantly  ignited  by  the  chemical  action  induced  between  the 
icid  and  the  chlorate  of  potash.  The  other  ingredients  were 
added  merely  on  account  of  their  combustible  qualities. 

It  was  these  chemical  matches''  imdonbtedly  which  Dr. 
Sangrain,  a  Parisian  who  had  emigrated  to  St.  Louis,  made  for 
Lewis  and  Clark  when  they  were  getting  ready  for  their  famona 
eipedition  across  the  western  territory. 

''With  intense  interert/'  says  a  historian,  ^Captain  Lewis 
stood  by  while  the  chemist  physician  dipped  snlphur-tipped 
splints  of  wood  into  phosphorus,  and  lo!  his  little  matches 
ploweci  like  Lueifer*s  own.  'You  can  make  the  tips  yourself/ 
he  said.  'I  will  seal  the  phosphorus  in  these  small  tin  boxes 
for  safety.' "  This  occurred  in  St.  T»uis  in  the  year  1803,  at 
the  time  when  Lewis  and  Clark  outfitted  for  their  immortal  ex- 
ploration.— Eta  £.  Dye:  The  Conqtusi  of  ike  West,  pp.  158- 
159. 

On  the  expedition's  return,  when  passing  the  M\dtnomah 
near  where  Portland,  Ore.,  now  is,  Clark  entert'd  an  Indian 
houi^  to  buy  wapato.  "Not,  not!''  said  the  inmates.  With 
sullen  looks  they  shook  their  heads.  Xo  gift  of  hii?  could  huv  the 
precious  wapato.  l)elilx?ratcly  then  the  Captain  took  out  one 
of  Dr.  Sau«rrain's  phosphorus  itiatdn-s  and  tossed  it  into  the  fire. 
Instantly  it  s|)it  and  flamed.  *'  Me-sah-chie  I  Me-sah-ehie  !  " 
the  Indians  shrieked,  and  ])iled  the  cherished  wapato  at  his 
feet.  The  screaming  ihildren  fled  behind  the  beds  and  hid  be- 
hind the  men.  An  old  man  began  to  speak  with  great  vehemence, 
imploring  his  god  for  protection.  The  match  burned  out  and 
quiet  was  restored.  Claric  paid  for  the  wapato,  smoked,  and 
vent  on. 

The  historian  may  be  at  fault  here.  Most  probably  Captain 
Lewis,  instead  of  throwing  the  match  into  the  fire,  used  it  to 
draw  flames  out  of  a  bottle.  This  might  well  have  surpriaed 
the  Indians  into  acknowledging  him  as  ''big  medicine.  An 
soslogoas  story  is  told  about  friction  matches,  when  the  service- 
aUo  sort  were  first  put  on  the  market  In  those  days  grain  crops 
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wm  harvested  with  the  sickle.  A  yonng  man  from  Ifew  York 
weDt  out  to  a  field  where  a  lot  of  Irish  Mrresters  were  at  work, 

and  taking  out  a  cigar  proceeded  to  use  a  match  to  light  it. 
Drawing  the  match  over  the  sole  of  liis  boot,  it  took  fire,  when  the 
entire  band  of  reapers  threw  down  their  sickles  in  terror  and 
fled,  exclainiinc,  "  Och,  an'  did  ye  see  the  divvei  draw  the  fire 

out  of  his  fut ! 

While  the  price  of  matches  was  so  high,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  tinder-box  with  its  Hint  and  steel  remained  in  vogue 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  use  of  fiint  and  steel 
in  stnking  a  light  survives  only  among  primitive  peoples  and 
possibly  in  remote  corners  of  Europe.  Every  boy,  however,  knows 
that  he  can  call  forth  at  pleasure  a  brilliant  shower  of  flery 
sparks  from  a  dry  pavement  of  coarse  sandstone  or  rough  asphalt, 
provided  that  his  shoes  are  well  sliod  with  iron  or  steel.  He 
has  frequently  seen  such  showers  emitted  when  a  powerful  horse 
sets  his  shoulders  to  the  work  of  drawing  a  too  heavy  load  over 
slippery  granite  or  paving-stones. 

In  all  these  instances,  as  well  as  in  a  thousand  more  where 
the  process  is  slower,  the  scientist  explains  the  result  as  due  to 
friction  or  rubbing  together.  Rub  any  two  hard  substances— or, 
indeed,  any  solid  substances — ^together,  and  there  will  always  be 
heat.  If  the  operation  is  continued  with  sufficient  energy,  the 
heat  will  increase  in  intensity  until  it  is  visible  in  the  form  of 
"  fire."  It  is  this  which  is  displayed  when  the  flint  is  struck 
apainst  the  steel,  or  against  another  piece  of  flint.  To  put  it 
briefly,  the  meclianical  energy  exerted  in  producing  tlie  friction 
is  transformed  into  heat,  which  actually  becomes  so  intense  as 
to  set  fire  to  the  minute  particles  of  iron  or  steel  that  are 
separated  from  the  mass  by  the  violence  of  the  action.  Of  course 
there  must  be  oxygen  gas  present,  otherwise  no  sparks  of  light 
will  be  emitted  at  the  moment  of  exerting  the  friction.  If  flint 
and  steel  be  struck  against  each  other  in  a  vacuum,  there  is  no 
light  produced,  but  tlie  particles  of  steel  thrown  off,  if  after- 
ward examined  by  a  microscope,  show  distinct  signs  of  having 
been  in  a  molten  state.  But  in  order  to  get  a  permanent  light 
from  the  evanescent  shower  of  sparks,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
incandescent  particles  of  steel  should  be  allowed  to  come  into 
contact  with  easily  ignited  material,  which  will  bum  alowly, — 
such  a  substance,  for  example,  as  the  tinder  produced  by  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  linen  or  cotton  rags,  or,  better  still, 
the  substance  called  amadou,  or  German  tinder,  which  i^i  a 
peculiar  preparation  of  several  species  of  fungi  (mushroom 
order)  belonging  to  the  genus  Polyporus.  This  smouldering 
tinder  may  then  be  touched  with  a  sulphur-tipped  wooden  splint, 
which  at  once  bursts  into  flame. 
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Now,  these  nre  exactly  the  })rinciple8  that  were  turned  to 
account  in  the  old-fashioned  tinder-box. 

First  let  us  incjuire  about  the  tinder  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  box.  Do  }  ou  know  how  it  was  made  ?  You  took  an  old  cotton 
stocking  trrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  darning  was  no  longer 
possible.  Yon  tied  it  np  and  you  burned  it  over  the  box,  so 
that  the  black  ashes  all  dropped  together  in  a  heap,  which  you 
were  careful  not  to  disturb.  That  made  the  l)est  tinder,  but  if 
your  stockings  were  new  and  good  you  used  old  rags.  The 
tinder  was  put  into  a  large  round  tin  box,  big  enough  for  a  pie 
dish.  Then  a  piece  of  jagged  steel,  which  might  have  been 
the  remains  of  an  old  horseshoe,  had  to  be  purchased.  The 
flint,  struck  edgewise  on  the  steel,  sent  sparks  into  the  tinder, 
which  smouldered  and  prepared  itdelf  for  the  matches, — thin 
strips  of  wood,  diamond-pointed  at  the  ends  and  di])ped  in 
brimstone. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  has  picturesquely  explained  the  discom- 
forts which  attended  the  use  of  the  tinder-hnox.  lie  imagines  a 
young  father  waked  up  some  night  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  conturv:  '*John,'*  says  his  wife,  "I  wish  you  would 
light  the  candle.  1  must  warm  baby's  pap."  Jolin  says  never  a 
word,  but  he  obeys.  It  is  a  bitterly  cold  night.  He  throws  a 
coat  over  his  shoulder  and  gro|>es  about  for  the  tinder-box.  First 
he  falls  over  a  chair  and  barks  his  shins,  then  he  bangs  his  head 
against  a  chest  of  drawers.  At  length  he  finds  the  tinder4>ox 
and  sits  down  to  light  his  candle.  The  baby  is  now  in  the  active 
state  that  follows  the  first  whimper  of  discontent.  John  puts  tho 
farthinir  r\\<h  on  the  floor  and  takes  the  tindcr-box  between  In's 
knees.  It  is  dilliciilt  always  to  hit  the  steel  with  the  flint  in  the 
dark.  Mostly  you  hit  your  knuckles,  your  nails,  or  your  joints. 
At  last  a  spark  falls  upon  the  tinder.  By  this  time  the  baby 
is  bawling.  John  nurses  the  spark;  he  blows  it;  he  shakes  it; 
he  watches  it  spread;  then  he  puts  the  brimstone  match  to  if. 
This  is  a  strip  of  wood  five  inches  long  and  one  inch  broad, 
tipped  with  sulphur.  The  sulphur  melts,  catches  fire,  and  at  last 
the  candle  is  lit.  One  parent  gets  back  into  bed  bleeding  at  the 
knuckles,  bruised  on  the  shin,  chilled  through  and  through,  cer- 
tain of  a  had  cold  for  the  morrow,  and  conscious  of  a  sinful  tem- 
per for  tlie  time  being;  the  other  parent  then  arises,  and  in  due 
course  of  time — just  before  the  baby  goes  olf  into  an  apoplexy 
of  bawling — the  pap  is  warmed  and  administered. 

The  first  United  States  patent  for  a  friction  match  was  issued 
to  A.  Phillips,  October  24,  1836.  He  describes  his  invention 
as  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  chalk  for  sulphur. 

Mntenuty.  A  story  is  extant  of  a  certain  rabbi  who.  finding 
that  his  serious  eloquence  could  not  keep  lus  iiock  awake,  rousea 
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them  from  their  slumbers  by  shouting,  "  Once  there  was  a  Jewess 
who  had  six  hundred  thousand  children." 

Up  started  the  congregation,  all  attention.  A  demand  for 
the  woman's  name  followed. 

/'Jochebed/'  continiied  the  preacher.  ^Was  not  her  son 
Moses  equal  to  six  hundred  Uiousand  wlio  came  from  Egypt 

This  was  a  joke,  and  a  pretty  poor  one  at  that.  But  there  is 
still  extant  a  memorial  tablet— put  up  in  all  seriousness  and 
accepted  seriously  by  many  people  even  to  the  present  day— - 
which  preserves  the  record  of  a  parturitivo  phenomenon  that  is 
hardly  more  credible.  You  may  find  tho  first  English  record  in 
a  book  published  in  1638  and  entitled  "  The  Valley  of  Yarictie; 
or  Discourse  Fitting  for  the  Times,  containing  very  I>(\arned 
Passages  out  of  Antiqiiitie,  Philosophy  and  History/'  by  Henry 
Peacham,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Chapter  xvi  has  a  "loarnod  passage  "  concerning  Margaret, 
wife  of  Henman,  Earl  of  Ilennebcrge,  and  daughter  of  Florence, 
fourth  Earl  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  "  This  ladie,"  savs  Mr. 
Peacham  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous  sentence,  "  lived  in  the  time 
of  Henry  HI,  Emperor,  who  brought  forth  at  one  birth  365 
children,  the  just  number  of  daies  in  tlie  year,  in  memory 
thereof,  not  far  from  Leyden  in  Holland,  in  a  village  called 
Lansdunen,  there  is  yet  a  faire  table  of  marble,  which  containeth 
the  whole  history  of  this  stupendious  accident;  which  as  it  there 
standeth  engraven  upon  marble  I  will  truly  relate^  for  I  myself 
have  twice  or  thrice  when  I  lived  in  Holland,  seen  the  same.'' 

The  story  which  Mr.  Peacham  paraphrases  from  the  tablet 
ia  briefly  as  follows:  Margaret,  in  tne  fortieth  year  of  her  age, 
on  Easter  Sunday  in  the  year  1276,  was  brought  to  bed  of  365 
children,  182  being  boys,  the  same  number  girls,  while  the  odd 
one  was  sexless.  This  marvel  happened  by  direct  interposition  of 
Providence.  The  countess  admired  a  couple  of  male  twins  car- 
ried in  arms  by  a  poor  woman,  but  refused  to  believe  that  both 
were  by  one  father,  and  ro  dismissed  the  mother  in  contempt. 

Whereupon  this  poor  woman,  being  much  perplexed  in  her 
mind,  presently  prayed  to  (Jod  to  send  her  [the  countess]  as 
many  children  as  there  Mire  days  in  the  whole  year:  which 
thing,  besides  the  course  of  nature,  iu  a  stupendious  manner 
came  to  pass.'* 

The  children,  it  is  added,  were  baptized  in  two  basins  by 
Gnido,  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  all  the  males  receiving  the  name  of 
John,  all  the  females  that  of  Elizabeth.  All  died  the  same  day 
and  their  mother  with  them,  and  all,  with  their  mother,  lie 
buried  under  the  tablet  in  the  Lansdunen  churdu 

Further  corroboration  as  to  the  existence  of  the  tablet  is 
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fdrnkbed  by  Pepys,  who  Tiiated  the  ebvich  on  Hay  19,  1660,  and 
who  records  a  later  viait  in  his  Pictaresqae  Tour  through 
Holland,  Brabant,  etc.,"  published  1795. 

Though  a  Dutch  author  nientiona  having  seen  the  children  and 

dpgcribes  them  as  no  bipper  than  shrimps,  efforts  have  boon  made 
to  rationalize  the  mvtli.  Ireland's  suggestion  is  that  on  a 
Januar)'  3rd  the  beggar  wished  the  countess  might  have  as  many 
children  as  there  had  been  days  in  the  year,  and  that  the  wish 
was  promptly  fulfilled  by  the  countess  being  delivered  of  triplets 
on  that  day. 

Next  to  the  Counteas  Margaret  myth  the  record  for  fecundity, 

as  chronicled  by  mediseval  authorities,  is  that  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  at  a  single  birth.  The  earliest  instance  runs 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  same 
prodigy,  after  being  handled  diversely  by  succeeding  annalists, 
is  finally  fastened  on  the  empress  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  two 
centuries  later.  Since  the  fourteenth  century  no  historical 
feminine  personage  is  credited  with  more  than  the  comparatively 
modest  figure  of  eight.  That  figure  apparently  was  only  OQOO 
attained, — i,e„  on  l^ptember  9,  1567,  by  a  certain  Signora  de  la 
Eiva,  of  Florence,  who  is  mentioned  by  more  than  one  Italian 
writer  of  average  sixteenth-century  intelligwce  and  credibility. 

English  statistics  show  tliat  twins  occur  once  in  every  thou- 
sand liirtlis,  while  in  every  million  l)irths  there  is  a  possibility  of 
160  tripk'ls  and  8  quadruplets.  Quintuplets  arc  so  rare  to 
be  practically  a  negligible  quantity. 

At  first  sight,  therefore,  there  seems  nothing  prodigious  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Ormsby,  of  Chicago,  who  gave  birth  to  three 
boys  and  one  girl  in  October,  1901.  But  the  jaded  interest  of 
the  reader  may  be  stimulated  by  the  further  fact  that  Mrs. 
Ormsby  herself  was  one  of  triplets,  and  had  been  married  only 
seven  years,  during  which  time  she  had  had  fourteen  children. 
The  first  three  years  yielded  one  baby  annually,  then  came  twins 
(twice),  then  triplets  (these  won  prizes  at  a  baby  show),  and 
then  the  Quadruplets.  With  this  culminating  feat  Mrs.  Ormsby 
passes  out  of  history.  There  is  no  telling  what  procreative 
phenomena  have  been  hers  during  these  poet>historic  years. 

In  November,  1895,  the  Si  Louis  Republic  published  an 
account  of  the  much-be-familied  David  Vititoc,  a  wealthy  farmer 
and  horse-trainer  in  Breckenridge  County,  Kentucky.  Married 
three  times,  this  uxorious  gentleman  had  given  forty  children 
to  the  world.  In  1896  his  eldest  son  was  47,  his  youngest  a  babe 
in  arms.  One  remarkable  feature  of  this  immense  family  was 
the  absence  of  any  duplicate  birth.  There  were  no  twins,  triplets, 
or  other  combinations.    Boys  outnumbered  the  girls.  .T|iose 
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old  enough  to  earn  a  living  were  mostly  jockeys  and  hone- 
trainers,  having  inherited  thoir  father's  equine  tastes. 

A  notable  instance  of  {)crsistent  fecundity  was  that  of  a 
Swedish  family  reprenentiMl  in  this  country  by  Mrs.  Pennm^k, 
a  resident  of  St.  Louis.  Her  mother  had  given  birth  to  twenty- 
four  children,  including  six  sets  of  twins.  Mrs.  Pennock  herself 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age  had  borne  tliree  sets  of  twins.  One  of 
her  elder  sisters  could  boast  of  four  pair  of  twins,  another  of  six 
pair,  while  thirteen  more  of  her  mother's  children  had  each  three 
sets  of  twiuS;  making  a  total  of  fifty-eight  sets  of  twins  in  one 
family. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  (9th  Series,  xi,  66),  P.  J.  Anderson, 
of  the  nniversity  Library  of  Aberdeen,  claims  to  have  found 
among  bis  own  ancestral  records  the  prize  instance  of  a  rapid 
succession  of  births  in  one  family.  His  maternal  great-grand- 
father^ Thomas  Bisset,  minister  of  Logierait  in  Scotland,  had 
eleven  children  by  his  second  wife.  Of  these  Anna  was  born  on 
80  October,  1772,  and  baptized  2  November,  and  Elizabeth  was 
bom  on  39  May,  1773,  and  baptized  31  May.  Here  the  interval 
is  only  211  days.  Can  an  authentic  instance/'  he  asks,  ''be  cited 
of  a  shorter  period  between  successive  births,  both  children 
surviving?  " 

No  cne  took  up  the  challenge  so  thrown  down.  But  if  the 
limitation  of  authenticity  be  not  too  severely  respected,  the 
Recreative  Review  (vol.  i,  London,  1821)  will  be  found  to  supply 
a  phenomenon  far  more  startling.  "  In  tlic  Morcurr  dr  France 
for  1728,"  savs  this  authority,  "is  an  account  of  a  woman  who 
seemed  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  multiply  children.  Mrs. 
De  Castro,  of  Caraminhal,  seven  months  after  her  marriage, 
having  a  fall,  gave  rise  to  the  following  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1728,  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy  ; 
April  20th,  of  a  girl;  Aprir27th  of  another  boy;  April  29th, 
of  another;  April  30th,  of  another.  On  the  5th  of  May  she  Ik?- 
gan  again,  and  had  two  girls  and  a  boy  and  then  left  off ;  but 
the  priest,  thinking  so  large  a  population  might  possibly  weaken 
the  mother,  judged  it  proper  to  give  her  extreme  unction :  the 
unction  was  thrown  away  upon  the  woman,  for  she  recovered : 
but  the  priest  had  not  the  trouble  of  christening  the  young  brood 
of  Be  Castro,  for  they  all  died  without  receiving  baptism/' 

The  largest  grand  total  of  children  borne  by  one  wife  to  her 
husband  during  the  entire  term  of  their  married  life  appears 
to  be  62.  Brand's  ''Histoiy  of  Newcastle''  credits  this  feat 
to  the  wife  of  a  poor  weaver  in  Scotland.  Of  these,  46  boys  and 
only  4  girls  Kurvived  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  Sir  John 
Bowers  of  Newcastle^  we  are  informed,  adopted  10  of  the  80llB» 
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three  other  landed  gentlemen,  touk  10  each,  the  remainder  weiu 
biougfat  up  by  the  parents.  "  The  certainty  of  this  relation/' 
says  Brand,  ''I  had  from  John  Delavall,  of  Northmnberland, 
Esq.,  who,  anno  1 G30,  rode  about  thirty  miles  beyond  England 
to  see  this  fruitful  couple/' 

At  an  auction  sale  of  the  San  Donate  collection  of  pictures 
held  in  London  in  1870,  there  was  sold  a  portrait  of  Dianora 
Frescobaldi  by  Bronzino.  Though  it  has  unquestionably  high 
merits  as  a  work  of  art,  the  price  which  it  fetched  ($3000,  an 
unusual  sum  in  tlioso  simpler  days)  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
iDScription  at  its  foot,  which  asserts  that  Dianora  was  the 
mother  ^of  at  least  fifty-two  children/'  She  had  new  less 
than  three  at  a  birth,  says  the  inscription,  and  it  may  be  added 
that  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  Frescobaldi  family  that  she  once 
had  six. 

Alirornon  Charles  Swinburne  often  referred  with  jrusto  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  his  ancestresses  had  borne  thirty  children  to 
the  same  husband.  "  I  think  you  will  allow/'  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  Ivlmund  Clarence  Stedman,  "  that  when  this  race  chose  at  la<?t 
to  produce  a  poet,  it  could  have  been  at  least  remarkable  if  he  had 
beoi  content  to  write  nothing  but  hymns  and  idyls  for  clergymen 
and  young  ladies  to  read  out  in  chapels  and  drawing-rooms.'* 

No  great  city  can  show  a  more  brilliant  record  of  large 
families  than  the  capital  of  Prussia.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900,  two  hundred  and  forty  Berlin  women  were  the  mothers 
of  from  13  to  20  children  apiece.  One  healthy,  active  hausfrau 
had  been  fillin*:  lier  quiver  so  rapidly  that,  tlioufih  only  forty- 
five  years  old,  she  had  already  twentv-five  olive-branches  around 
her  table.  Another,  four  years  her  junior,  could  boast  of  twenty- 
three,  while  three  other  women  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
forty-three  had  presented  their  husbands  with  twenty-one 
descendants  each. 

The  Recreative  Review,  vol.  ii,  p.  538  (London,  1822),  gives 
no  authority  for  this  paragraph,  here  quoted  for  what  it  is  worth : 
"  In  the  year  1755,  a  Muscovite  peasant  named  James  Kyrloflf 
and  his  wife  were  presented  to  the  Empress  of  Russia.  This 
peasant  had  been  twice  married,  and  was  then  seventy  years  of 
age.  His  first  wife  was  brought  to  bed  twenty-one  times, — viz.. 
four  times  of  four  chihlren  each  time,  seven  times  of  three,  and 
ten  times  of  two,  making  in  all  fifty-seven  children  who  were 
then  alive.  His  second  wife,  who  accompanied  him,  had  dready 
been  ddtvered  seven  times,— -once  of  three  children  and  six  times 
of  twins,  which  made  fifteen  children  for  her  share.  Thus  the 
Muscovite  patriarch  had  already  seventy-two  children  by  two 
'marriages.^' 
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Mayor  (Fr.  tnaire,  Sp.  mayor,  Port  maio,  from  the  Latin 
major,  oomparatiye  of  magnus,  great  the  chief  magistrate 
of  a  city  or  burg.  .  In  Scotland  the  same  officer  is  known  as 
provost,  in  Germany  as  burgomaster,  in  Italy  as  syndieo.  Only 
the  mayors  of  Tx)ndon  and  York  in  England  and  of  Dublin  in 
Ireland  bear  the  additional  title  of  Lord,  which  is  not  personal, 
but  attached  to  the  office.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  entitled 
to  the  prefix  *'  Right  Honorable "  before  his  name.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  title  "  Lord,"  was  first  allowed  by  Edward  III 
in  1354.  York  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  since  1389,  when  a 
hew  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  by  Hichard  II.  The  Mayor 
of  Dublin  was  first  styled  Lord  Mayor  by  Charles  II,  in  1665. 

The  mayors  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  have  the  title  of  Lord 
Provost.  The  same  designation  has  long  been  popularly  given 
to  the  Mayor  of  Aberdeen.  The  latter's  right  to  it  has  been 
contested  hy  the  Court  of  Session,  hut  seems  lately  to  have 
acquired  some  sanction  from  royal  usage.  A  claim  for  the  title 
has  also  been  put  forward  for  the  Provost  of  Perth,  based  on 
the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  addressed  by  Queen  Victoria 
as  Lord  Provost.  The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  is  entitled  to 
the  prefix  *^  Right  Honorable,"  which  may  be  attached  not  merely 
to  the  name  of  his  office  but  to  his  Christian  name  and  surname. 
The  usage  probably  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Kdinbttigh  was  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Old  Scots 
Privy  Council. 

Both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  the  establishment 
of  a  chief  magistrate  in  the  large  cities  was  part  of  the  struggle 
against  kingly  or  aristocratic  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
of  the  commonalty.  His  first  appearanoe  was  in  London  in 
1191,  when  the  recognition  of  the  commnna  by  Earl  John  and 
Walter  of  Bouen  is  followed  by  the  mention  of  Mayor  Henry  Fits 
Alwin.  Tie  held  the  office  until  liis  death.  In  1194  King  John 
conceded  to  the  barons  of  London  the  rifjht  of  annually  choosing 
a  mayor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  kin?,  who  though  elected 
for  only  a  twelvemonth  was  usually  re-electal  many  successive 
times.  With  the  year  1310  began  the  practice  of  that  rotation 
in  office  which  secures  a  brand-new  mayor  at  every  successive 
election.  Daring;  all  the  thirteenth  century  the  great  struggle 
in  London  politics  had  been  who  should  elect  the  mayor, — 
the  aldermen  (representing  the  propertied  classes)  or  the  popu- 
lace. The  hc«rinning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  howevw,  saW 
the  rise  of  craft  guilds,  which,  in  Edward  IV's  time,  were  sne- 
cessful  in  gaining  control  of  the  city  government  being  in  a  large 
sort  of  way  the  representatives  of  all  classes  of  tradesmen.  To- 
day the  Lord  Mayor  is  nominated  by  the  Livery  on  September 
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29fh,  and  is  commonly  the  senior  alderman  who  has  not  already 
passed  the  chair/' 
Tlie  way  a  lord  mayor  is  found  is  very  quaint.   The  names 
of  two  aldermen  are  submitted  to  the  court,  and  all  the  members 

retire  for  a  time  into  a  room  whore,  among  a  mass  of  flowers 
representing  a  cross,  tlie  sword  of  state  is  laid.  Then  in  turn 
each  alderman  approaches  tlie  city  recorder  and  whispers  to  him 
the  name  of  tlie  one  for  whom  he  would  vote.  The  candidate 
who  receives  the  greatest  number  of  votes  is  generally  the  one 
who  is  eleded. 

The  duties  and  dignities  of  his  Lordship  are  manifold,  though 
some  are  obsolescent  if  not  obsolete.  Theoretically  at  least  he  is 
the  representative  of  royalty  within  the  City  limits.  Outside 
the  City  of  London  proper  he  has  uf  course  no  jurisdiction. 

His  only  troops  are  1000  policemen,  hut  no  royal  troops  may 
enter  the  City  without  his  permission.  He  receives  the  password 
of  the  London  Tower  every  three  months,  under  the  si^j;ii-manual 
of  the  king.  This  enables  him  to  gain  admittance  at  any  time 
in  the  day  or  night,  even  though  the  guard  be  set.  The  periodi- 
cal communication  of  the  password  is  a  highly  prised  concession, 
thoush  there  is  no  record  in  recent  times  of  any  oflBcial  use  of  the 
priTiTi^.  Within  the  city  the  Lord  Mayor  takes  precedence  of 
all  persons  save  the  king.  Even  the  Prince  of  Wales  falls  behind 
him  on  official  occasions.  When  the  king  visits  the  city,  the  I»rd 
Mayor  meets  him  at  Temple  Bar  and  hands  him  the  sword  of 
state,  which  is  handed  back  by  IT  is  Majesty.  Incidentally  the 
Mayor  has  the  choice  of  four  swords, — the  Sword  of  State,  for 
supreme  occasions;  the  Pearl  Sword,  for  ceremonial  functions; 
the  Black  Sword,  borne  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  or  at  funerals;  and  a  fourth,  which  is  hung  over  the 
Lord  Mayor's  chair  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 

There  are  other  emblems  of  office, — the  diamond  sceptre,  the 
seal,  the  purse,  the  mace.  They  play  their  part  at  the  swearing 
in  of  the  I>ord  Afnyor  elect.  The  City  Clinniberbiin,  witli  three 
obeisances,  presents  the  sceptre  to  the  retiring  Lord  Mayor.  He 
in  his  turn  delivers  it  to  his  successor,  who  lavs  it  on  the  table 
in  front  of  him.  The  Chamberlain  retires,  with  three  more 
reverences,  to  return  with  the  seal — and  three  reverences  more ! 
The  purse  is  similarly  presented.  Further  genuflexions  follow 
from  the  sword-bearer,  who  renders  up  the  sword;  the  mace- 
bearer  also  resigns  the  mace.  The  ex-Lord  Mayor  then  surren- 
ders his  key  of  the  coffer  in  which  the  seal  is  kept.  There  are 
three  keys;  of  the  other  two  one  is  held  by  the  Chamberlain,  the 
second  by  the  chairman  of  the  Lands  Committee.  To  unlock 
the  coHvr  uii  three  must  be  produced. 
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Though  this  complex  ceremonial  may  seem  sadly  !x?latcd,  it 
has  great  historic  interest.  It  implies  the  sovereign  power  and 
authority,  in  aiiciont  tinios,  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  City. 
The  sceptre,  j;word,  and  mace  are  emblems  of  royalty.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  a  merchant  prince  in  fact  as  well  as  by  nanie. 

At  the  coronation  of  the  sovereign  the  Ix>rd  flavor  acts  as 
the  chief  butler  to  royalty.  At  the  sovereign's  death  he  takes 
his  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  signs  the  proclamation  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  He  must  be  officially  informeil  of  the 
birth  or  death  of  any  member  of  the  royal  family.  Such  an- 
nouncements are  still  posted,  according  to  ancient  custom,  u|x>ii 
the  walls  of  the  Mansion  House. 

lie  is  still,  by  virtue  of  hiB  oiiice,  Admiral  of  the  Port  of 
Ix>ndoii— -a  delightfully  Gilbertian  appointment;  gauger  of  vine 
and  oil  and  other  gaugable  articles;  meter  of  coals,  grain,  smlt, 
and  fniit,  and  inspector  of  butter,  hops,  soap,  cheese,  and  other 
articles  coming  into  the  port  of  London.  Needless  to  say,  theae 
duties  are  pe^ormed  by  deputy.  He  is,  to  mention  but  one 
or  two  more  of  his  dignities,  a  governor  of  four  hospitals,  a 
trustee  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  magistrate  **  in  several 
places.''  Perhaps  his  most  curious  office^  next  to  Admiral  of  the 
Port,  is  that  of  Coroner. 

The  Mayor  receives  from  the  corporation  of  London  an 
annual  income  of  £10,000,  the  use  of  the  Mansion  House,  rent 
free,  and  also  of  its  furniture;  though  at  the  termination  of  hi? 
year  of  office  the  outgoing  Mayor  usually  expends  a  substantial 
sum  in  order  to  renovate  the  same  for  the  incoming  tenant, 
lie  has  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  household,  including  a 
host  of  servants  an<l  footmen,  find  all  his  horses,  which  arc 
generally  contracted  for.  and  provide  all  his  own  carriages  with 
the  exception  of  one.  This  is  the  old  state  carriage;  which  until 
189G  formed  so  ])roniinent  a  part  of  the  show  on  Lord  Mayor's 
Day,  November  nth.  In  addition  the  newly  elected  Mayor  is 
called  upon  to  put  up  one-half  the  expenses  connected  with 
Lord  Mayor's  Day,  which  seldom  fall  belov  £4000.  What  with 
this  entertainment  and  others  that  are  more  or  less  obligatory, 
the  mere  pageantry  of  the  office  usually  consumes  the  entire 
salaiy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  estimated  that  it  costs  the  corpora- 
tion about  $90,000  a  year  to  maintain  the  pomp  and  gloiy  of 
the  Lord  Mayor's  office.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  entire 
office  and  its  ceremonial  have  been  savagely  attackeil  by  radicals 
and  by  humorists.  Especial  fun  has  been  poked  at  the  old- 
fashioned  state  coach.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1767.  Subscrip- 
tions of  £60  each  were  raised  from  every  alderman  then  in  office, 
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and  it  was  further  decreed  that  until  the  entire  debt  was  cancelled 
every  m  w  alderman  should  on  his  election  be  mulcted  a  like 
sum  and  every  new  Lord  Mayor  the  sum  of  £100.    The  coach 


the  period,  was  employed  to  decorate  the  panels  with  emblematic 
desii^ns.  Inttetd  of  being  hung  upon  springs,  it  is  suspended 
upon  four  thick  black  leather  bracea,  fastened  with  huge  gilt 
ba^deB,  each  bearing  the  city  arms. 

In  medieral  timea^  and  indeed  until  mnch  later,  civic  hospi- 
talitiesy  tiiongh  magnificent  enough,  were  somewhat  rough  and 
rude.    The  era  of  refinement  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  erection  of  the  present  Mansion  House.    Previous  to  that 
time  the  Lord  >rayors  dispensed  their  hospitality  out  of  doors 
at  the  Guildhall  and  other  places.   Their  feasts  being  of  s^)  pub- 
lic a  character,  the  restraints  of  polite  society  were  not  always 
scrupulously  observed.   The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
in  1  730.  and  the  whole  was  completed  and  equipped  in  the  mayor- 
alty of  Sir  Crisp  Oascoiirne,  who  was  the  first  Ix)rd  Mayor  that 
resided  in  it.    The  entire  cost  of  palace  and  furniture  was 
£iSO,00().    Walsh  :  Curio^itipi^  of  Popular  Cmtoms,  p.  (;S8. 

In  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
otliee  is  one  of  less  ostentation,  hut  is  equally  connected  with  the 
great  strucjfjle  that  overthrew  feudalism.  The  robber  barons  of 
the  K  hi  lie,  the  Danube,  and  elsewhere  lived  by  levying  tolls 
upon  tradesmen  who  passed  by  their  castles  or  throu<:h  their  terri- 
tories. Frequently  they  added  murder  or  imprisonment  to  mere 
extortion.  Supreme  within  their  own  territories,  the  law  could 
not  touch  them,  and  the  reigning  sovereign  did  not  care  to  quar- 
rel with  them  on  behalf  of  common  merchants  and  traders. 
Therefore  the  latter  were  compelled  to  band  together  and  pay 
for  armed  eecorts;  this  ultimately  led  to  trading  leagues  be- 
tween large  towns,  ending  in  the  famous  Hanseatic  League  of  the 
North  German  cities,  which  first  established  trade  on  a  secnre 
bans,  and  gave  to  the  people  municipal  institutions,  leading  to 
the  establidiment  of  hotels  de  villes  and  mayoralties  whose 
magnificence  soon  came  to  rival  the  castles  of  the  nobility. 

The  municipal  officers  also  were  inaugurated  with  ceremonies 
and  rejoicings  which  occupic<l  th(?  same  j)lace  in  public  esteem 
as  the  court  ceremonies  and  tournairit  rits  in  the  minds  of  the 
aristfXM'ats.  Royal  visits  were  celebrated  })y  processions  and 
pageantries  in  which  the  mayor  took  the  leading  parts. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a  uumbtir  of  Ger- 
man papers  in  the  year  11)10: 

Tlie  place  of  Mayor  (Burgomaster)  of  Madgeburp  is  vacant.  The 
mlarjr  i«  21,000  markt  ($5250)  a  year,  including  the  rental  of  a  dwell- 
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iOg  in  the  city  hall.  Besides  his  salary  tlie  incumbent  will  receive 
4000  nmrks  (flOOO)  for  his  odieimi  expeiiMs.  Caodidatai  should  applf 
before  September  1. 

The  Gennan  idea  is  that  a  municipality  is  a  buainesa,  to  be 

conducted  on  busine.^s  lines.  The  office  of  mayor  is  one  requiring 
knowledge  and  skill  of  a  technical,  pro^el^8ional  character.  A 
man  who  has  proved  himself  a  good  mayor  in  one  Qerman  town 
is  frequently  invited  to  another. 

The  larger  towns  look  to  the  smaller  towns  to  train  municipal 
ollicers  for  them.  It  frtMjut  ntly  happens  that  two  cities  bid  in 
competition  for  a  particularly  expert  man.  So  when  their  chief 
buigomaster^  Dr.  Lentz^  was  appointed  Priunian  Miniate  of 
Finance,  the  good  people  of  Madgeburg  gave  pnblic  notice  of 
their  need  of  a  capable  man  to  succeed  him. 

Huet,  in  his  **  Itinere  Sueccio/'  a  poem  in  Jjatin  hexameters 
descriptive  of  a  journey  through  Sweden  in  the  year  1(552,  tells 
as  a  fact  this  story  of  the  mode  of  electing  a  burgomaster  at  a 
town  not  far  from  Stockholm  which  he  calls  Uardenbeig: 

We  late  at  night  at  Hardenberg  arrive, 
Where  an  old  custom  still  is  kept  alive; 
When  for  a  eoneul's  ehoiee  the  time  is  come, 
The  solenin  senate  in  their  council  room, 
With  long  extended  beards  most  amply  graced^ 
Around  a  venerable  table  placed, 
In  order  sit.   Each  chin  is  gravely  laid 
Upon  the  table,  and  the  beard  displayed; 
Exactly  in  the  midat  a  louse  they  place; 
SSaeh  gases  steadfast  with  attentive  face: 
That  Inward,  befriended  by  the  powers  abovOt 
To  which  the  sacred  animal  doth  move, 
Is  carried  through  the  town  with  solemn  state, 
And  crowds  revere  tlie  louqr  magistrate. 

Th)8  story  is  on  a  par  with  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  choosing  the  Mayor  of  GrimBby,  in  England^  which  is  a8 
follows: — The  burgesses  assembled  at  the  church  and  selected 
three  of  the  worthiest  of  theipselves  as  candidates  for  the  office, 

who  were  then  conducted,  with  a  bunch  of  hay  tied  to  each  of 
their  backs,  to  the  common  pound,  into  which  they  were  placed 
blindfolded  with  a  calf,  and  he  whose  hunch  of  hay  was  first 
eaten  })y  the  calf  was  thereupon  declared  the  Mayor  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Mayor,  New  York.  The  first  New  York  mayor  was  not  a 
New  Yorker  but  a  New  Englander  and  primarily  an  Englishman. 
In  a  remote  comer  of  Little  Neck  Cemetery,  a  neglected  burymg- 
giound  in  East  Providenoe,  B.  I.,  is  a  gravestone  erected  to 
**ye.  Wor.  Thomas  Willett,"  who  died  August  4,  1674,  "in  ye 
64  year  of  his  age/'  and  **  who  was  the  first  mayor  of  New  York 
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and  twice  did  sustain  )'t  place."  In  1639  Willett>  whose  ances- 
iry  and  birthplace  are  unrecorded^  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
as  one  of  a  anip-load  of  Pilgrinia  brought  over  by  the  Speed' 
well  from  Leydcn,  HoUand.  The  nineteen-year-old  lad  attracted 
the  attention  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Plymouth  Colony,  who 
gave  him  his  first  appointment  as  agent  at  the  colony's  trading 
post  in  Maine.  His  experience  in  dealing  with  Indian  tribes 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  succeeded  the  disgruntled 
Miles  Standish  as  captain  of  the  Plymouth  military  company 
and  was  drawn  into  the  boundary  disputes  between  New  Eng- 
land and  New  Amsterdam.  So  veil  did  he  earn  his  title  as  the 
Peacemaker  that,  when  it  was  finally  agreed  to  leave  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  to  arbitoation,  each  party  naming  two  commis- 
sionerSy  Willett  was  chosen  by  the  Dutch  as  one  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  final  adjudication  proved  satisfactory  to  both 
sides.  In  lOGO  Willett  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  west  of  Ply- 
mouth and  extending  southward  to  Narragansett  Bay.  Five 
years  later  the  English  conquered  New  Amsterdam  and  renamed 
it  New  York.  In  June,  1665,  Willett  was  appointed  mayor, 
with  the  approval  of  English  and  Dutch  alike.  He  was  8ervin|^ 
his  second  term  when,  in  1673,  the  Dutch  reccmquered  their 
city  and  reestablished  their  own  government.  Willett  then  re- 
tired to  liis  fann  on  the  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  where  he 
^ed  next  year. 

Following  a  British  precedent,  it  is  the  custom  in  New 
York  for  the  city  at  its  own  expense  to  erect  lamps  in  front  of 
the  mayor's  private  residence,  and  to  keep  them  lit  at  the 
municipal  expense  not  only  during  his  term  of  office,  but  during 
his  lifetime,  and  after  his  death  if  desired.  Even  before  he  has 
taken  the  oa^  of  oflBce,  the  lamp-superintendent  calls  upon  him 
and  displays  various  designs  of  lamps  for  his  selection.  Though 
the  shapes  may  vary,  each  lamp  must  he  surmounted  by  a  small 
brass  eagle.  The  earliest  lamps  also  bore  the  city  coat  of  arms 
on  their  faces. 

The  custom  is  traceable  to  the  old  days  when  the  city  was 
little  more  than  a  village  and  the  mayor  was  a  magistrate.  The 
two  lamps  indicated  where  the  mayor  could  be  found  at  night. 
The  houses  of  the  older  mayors,  from  Cornelius  Lawrence,  the 
first,  who  lived  at  what  was  then  354  Broadway,  to  Andrew 
Midkle  at  No.  1  Broadway,  have  been  absorbed  by  the  newer 
business  struotures,  but  in  1913  there  still  remained  in  New  Y^'ork 
tw^ty-three  mayoral^  residences  that  had  lamps  in  front  of 
them. 

Neither  Mayor  Oakey  Hall  nor  Smith  Ely  would  permit 
lamps  before  hia  residence.  Mayor  Hoffman  had  his  lamp  pro- 
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▼ided  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  in  Union  Plaoe, 
where  he  resided  during  his  term  of  office.  This  hotel  was  torn 

down  in  1909. 

Mayor,  Woman.  In  Charles  K.  Hoyt's  faroo  comedy  x\. 
Contented  Woman,"  first  produci3d  in  Jsew  York  in  iMilO,  a 
wealthy  resident  of  Denver  j-uts  himself  in  nomination  for  mayor 
of  that  city.  He  hopes  the  oIVk  c  may  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
governorship  of  the  State  and  eventually  to  the  national  Senate. 
The  worry  of  the  campaign  upsets  his  nerves.  One  day,  when 
he  is  in  a  hurry  to  "  get  out  with  the  boys/'  a  button  oomes  oiF 
his  overcoat.  His  wife  sews  it  on  several  inches  out  of  place. 
"Damn  that  button  I "  testily  cries  the  candidate.  His  wife 
takes  offence  and  is  induced  to  nm  on  the  ticket  against  him. 
She  is  elected — only  to  find  that,  heing  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  sh(^  cannot  take  the  office.  The  whole  play,  of  course,  is 
a  satire  against  tlie  woman  in  politics.  Little  did  the  satirist 
imagine  that  within  twenty-one  years  after  the  production  of  the 
piece  a  woman  would  actually  be  elected  to  the  office  of  mayor  in 
a  western  town  not  a  thousand  miles  away  from  Denvei^-and 
take  her  seat,  though  with  some  preliminary  difficulty.  This 
town  was  Hunneweil,  Kansas,  and  the  lady's  name  was  Mrs. 
Ella  Wilson.   She  was  elected  in  April,  1911. 

Medicine  Hat,  a  prosperous  city  in  tlie  Canadian  Northwest, 
which  enjoys  a  wide  reputation,  especially  among  American 
humorists,  as  a  weather-hreeder.  "  Medicine  Hat,"  said  the 
Buffalo  Courier,  "  is  known  the  continent  over  as  the  place 
whc^  the  coldest  of  the  cold  waves  and  blizzards  come  from.  In 
1910-11  a  movement  was  started  by  leading  citizens  to  change 
the  name  of  the  town  to  something  less  peculiar  and  eccentric, 
in  the  hope  that  the  new  name  might  blot  out  the  old  reputation 
which  they  held  to  be  hurtful  to  tlie  city's  business.  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  who  had  been  a  guest  in  Medicine  Hat  and  was  reck- 
oned one  of  Canada's  staunchest  friends,  was  consulted  in  the 
matter."  His  reply  contains  much  good  sense  and  is  here 
reproduced. 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  what  I  heard  when  I  was  with 
you  in  1907,  and  from  the  clippings  you  enelooe,  the  ehfef  argunnnto' 

for  the  change  are: 

(a)  That  some  United  States  journalists  have  some  sort  of  joke 
that  Medicine  Hat  supplies  all  the  bad  weather  of  the  United  States, 
and  (b)  that  another  name  would  look  bettor  at  the  head  of  a  pros- 
pectus. Incidentally  I  note  that  both  arfnimenta  are  developed  at  lenjrth 
by  the  Calgary  Herald.  I  always  knew  that  the  Calsary  Herald  called 
Medicine  Hat  namest  but  I  did  not  realise  thai  Mcdieuie  Hat  wanted 
to  be  Calgary's  little  godchild. 

Now,  as  to  the  charge  of  brewinp  bsrl  weather,  etc..  T  see  no 
reason  on  earth  why  white  men  should  be  bluffed  out  on  their  city's 
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birthright  Yty  an  imported  joke.  Accept  the  charge  joyously  and 
proudly,  and  go  forward  as  Medicine  Hat,  the  only  citv  officially  recog- 
nized as  capable  of  Ireesii^  out  the  United  States  and  giving  tiie  C<m> 
tinent  cold  feet. 

Let  ua  examine  the  sound  of  the  present  name,  Medieine  Hat. 

I  have  not  my  maps  by  me,  but  I  seem  to  remember  a  few  names 
of  places  across  the  border  such  as  Schenectady,  Podunk,  Schoharie, 
Poughkeepsie,  Potomac,  Cohoes,  Tonawanda,  Oneonta,  etc. — all  of 
which  are  rather  curious  to  the  outsider. 

But  it  is  people,  and  not  prospectuses,  that  make  cities,  and  time 
lias  sanctified  the  queer  syllables  with  memories  and  association  for 
milliona  of  our  fellow  ereatures.  Onoe  on  a  time  these  places  were 
young  and  new  and  in  process  of  makin<:^  themselves.  That  is  to  say, 
they  were  ancestors  w^itn  a  duty  to  fwsterity,  which  duty  they  fulfilled 
in  handing  on  their  names  intact,  and  Medicine  Hat  is  to-day  an  ances- 
tor,  not  a  derivative^  not  a  collateral,  but  the  founder  of  a  line. 

To  my  mind  the  name  of  Medicine  Hat  has  an  advantage  over  all 
the  names  I  have  quoted.  It  echoes,  as  you  so  justly  put  it,  tlie  old 
Cree  and  Blaekfoot  tradition  of  red  mystery  and  romance  that  onoe 
filled  the  prairies. 

Also  it  hints,  T  venture  to  think,  at  the  magio  that  underlies  the 
city  in  the  shape  of  your  natural  gas. 

Believe  |ne^  the  verr  name  is  an  asset,  and  as  years  go  on  will  be- 
come more  and  more  of  an  asset.  It  has  no  duplicate  in  the  world; 
it  makes  men  ask  questions,  and,  as  I  knew  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
draws  the  feet  of  the  joang  men  toward  it. 

It  has  the  qualities  of  uniqueness,  individuality,  ossociatkm,  and 
power.  Above  all,  it  is  the  lawful,  original,  sweat  and  dust  won  name 
of  the  city;  and  to  change  it  would  be  to  risk  the  luck  of  the  city,  to 
disgust  and  dishearten  old-timers,  not  in  the  city  alone,  Init  ttie  world 
over,  and  to  advertise  abroad  the  city's  lack  of  faith  in  itself. 

Men  do  not  think  much  of  a  family  which  has  risen  in  the  wurUl 
changing  its  name  for  soeial  reasons.  They  think  still  less  of  a  man 
who,  because  he  is  sueecssful,  repudiates  the  wife  who  stood  bj  him  in 
his  early  struggles. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  should  say,  but  I  have  the  clearest  notion 
of  what  I  should  think  of  a  town  that  went  baek  on  itself. 

Forgive  me  if  I  write  strongly,  but  this  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
fed  keenly.  As  you  know,  I  have  not  a  dollar  or  a  foot  of  land  in 
Medicine  Hat,  but  I  have  a  large  stake  at  interest  and  very  true  affec- 
tion in  and  for  the  city  and  its  folks.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in 
writing  to  you  I  have  taken  a  liberty  which  to  men  who  have  known 
the  city  for  several  months  or  perhaps  three  years  must  seem 
ineKcusahle. 

Menhaden,  the  Xew  England  namp  for  a  speoios  of  shad  or 
herring,  unfit  for  food  but  very  valuahlo  for  its  oil  and  especially 
for  manuring.  It  has  long  beeu  regarded  as  the  most  mysterious 
fish  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Hundreds  of  millions  are  de- 
stroyed every  year.  Yet  there  appears  no  diminution  in  the 
snpply.  The  manufacturers  even  say  that  in  no  season  is  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  supply  taken.  As  the  fishing  is  not  done 
in  a  spawning  season  it  interferes  little  witii  the  fish's 
propagation. 
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Where  the  menhaden  come  from  in  early  summer  and  wheie 
they  go  in  autumn  are  unsolved  questions.  They  begin  to  run 
in  the  spring  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  followed  northward 
by  the  nshing  fleets  until  Maine  is  reached  in  late  summer. 

More  mysterious  than  their  appearance  in  the  spring  and 
their  disappearance  in  the  fall  is  the  facility  of  the  fish  for 
propagation,  which  enables  them  to  appear  each  season  in  un- 
diminished myriads. 

It  has  been  siifrj^t^ted  that  nature  has  desi^ied  them  a?  a 
food  fish  for  their  more  meritorious  fellow  citizens  of  the  sea, 
just  as  certain  land  animals  seem  intended  solely  for  the  feed- 
in^  of  others,  which  in  turn  are  valuable  as  food  for  man.  When, 
for  instance,  you  eat  bluefish,  bonitas,  weakfish,  bass,  or  cod,  you 
are  more  than  likely  consuinin<^  nothing  but  assimilated  men- 
haden, which  largely  contribute  to  the  flesh  and  bone  of  their 
superiors. 

In  support  of  this  suggestion  it  is  pointed  out  that  they  swim 
in  closely  packed,  unwieldy  masses,  helpless  as  flocks  of  sheep, 
dose  to  the  surface,  where  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  enemy, 
destitute  of  means  of  defence  or  offence^  a  pitiable,  forlorn  horcfe. 

Feeding  upon  T^table  matters,  usually  the  organic  sub- 
stances at  the  mouths  of  riyers,  the  menhaden  have  • 
unpleasant  flavor,  and  few  people  consider  them  wholesome  food. 

The  menhaden  industry  is  by  no  means  modem.  As  tut 
back  as  in  Virginia,  it  was  known  that  fish  spread  over 

the  fields  made  very  good  fertilizer,  and  it  was  recorded  thnt 
an  Indian  had  taught  the  early  settlers  its  virtues.  Not  until 
1850,  however,  was  the  value  of  this  fish  as  a  producer  of  oil 
discovered.  A  poor  woman  made  that  discovery.  She  was  Mrs. 
John  Bartlett,  of  Blue  Hill,  ^faine.  The  fact  that  oil  rose 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  when  she  boiled  menhaden  for  her 
chickens  suggested  to  lier  the  commercial  possibilities  in  the  fish. 

The  first  year  the  Bartlett  family  made  $143  by  shipping 
the  oil  to  Boston,  where  it  was  so  hiehly  appreciated  that  men- 
haden factories  were  quickly  established  and  fishing  fleets 
organized. 

Methodism,  Cradle  of.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
Barratt's  Chapel  near  Frederica,  Kent  County,  Delaware.  It 
was  here  that  Bishop  Coke  and  Asbury  first  met  in  America, 
held  a  council  with  11  preachers,  and  arranged  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Methodist  Church  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  year  1780  the  chapel  was  erected  on  ground 
donated  for  the  purpose  by  Philip  Barratt,  a  memW  of  tiie 
Delaware  Assembly,  who  was  one  of  the  Americans  that  entnv 
tained  and  protected  Asbury  during  the  revolution.   In  191S 
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an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000  was  raised  to  preserve  forever 
thiB  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

MoBsotint.  According  to  the  familiar  story  told  in  Spencers 
AnMsdoteB,**  this  process  in  engraving  was  invented  by  the 
funouB  Prince  Bupcrt  (161^2),  nephew  to  Charles  I,  who  de- 
voted himself  much  to  the  prosecution  of  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical eiperiments  as  well  as  to  the  practice  of  meclianic  arts. 

The  prince,  going  out  early  one  morning,  observed  a  sentinel 
at  some  distance  from  liis  post,  very  busy  doing  something  to  his 
piece.  The  prince  inquired  wliat  he  was  about.  He  replied 
that  the  dew  had  fallen  in  the  night  and  made  his  fusil  rusty, 
and  therefore  he  was  scraping  and  cleaning  it.  The  prince,  look* 
ing  at  i^  was  struck  with  something  like  a  figure  eaten  into  the 
bsSrrel,  with  innnmerable  little  holes  dose  together  like  friew 
work  on  gold  and  silver,  part  of  which  the  soldier  had  scraped 
away.  From  this  trifling  incident^  as  we  are  told-.  Prince  Rupert 
conceived  the  idea  of  mezxotinto.  "  Ho  concluded  that  some 
contrivance  might  be  found  to  cover  a  brass  plate  with  such  a 
grained  ground  of  fine  pressed  holes  as  would  undoubtedly  give 
an  impression  all  black,  and  that,  by  scraping  away  proper  parts, 
the  smooth  superficies  would  leave  the  rest  of  the  paper  white. 
Communicating  his  ideas  to  Wallerant  Vaillant,  a  painter,  they 
made  several  experiments,  and  at  last  invented  a  steel  roller, 
cot  with  tools  to  make  teeth  like  a  file  or  rasp,  with  projecting 
points^  Which  effectosilly  produced  the  black  grounds;  those 
being  scraped  away  and  diminished  at  pleasure,  left  the  grada- 
tions of  light.  It  is  said  that  the  first  mezzotinto  print  over 
published  was  engraved  by  the  prince  liiniself.  It  may  be  seen 
in  the  first  of  Evelyn's  *  Sculptura,'  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in 
the  second  edition,  printed  in  1755." 

This  appears  circumstantial  enough.  Nevertheless,  later 
researches  have  estahlished  the  fact  that  the  invention  was  made 
hy  Ludwig  von  Siegen  (bom  1609  at  Utrecht),  a  member  of  the 
household  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  The  first  known 
print  executed  by  Siegen  in  this  manner  (a  portrait  of  his 
patron's  mother,  the  Dowager  Landgravine,  Amelia  Elizabeth) 
is  dated  1642.  Tn  a  letter  to  the  landgrave  which  accom- 
panied a  first  impression  of  this  print,  Siegen  declares 
that  "  how  this  work  was  done  no  copper-plate  engraver 
or  artist  can  explain  or  imagine/'  In  1654  Yon  Siegen 
visited  Brussels^  and  there  came  in  contact  with  Prince  Snpert, 
who  had  already  been  practising  etching.  To  him  the  inventor 
disclosed  his  secret,  and  it  was  a  little  later  that  Prince  Bupert 
called  in  Vaillant  to  his  aid.  Consequently  all  the  dictionaries 
are  wrong  that  follow  Spence's  account  of  the  matter. 
86 
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Microscope.  Ptolemy,  in  hk    Optics,''  inieitB  a  taUe  of 
the  refractions  of  light  under  different  angles  of  inddence 
through  glass,  which  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  prism,  if  not 
of  the  curved  lens ;  and  Seneca  speaks  of  writing  being  magnified 
when  viewed  through  a  globe  of  glass  filled  with  water*  Lenset 
with  a  focal  length  of  nine  millimetres  have  been  found  at 
Pompeii)  and  Dutens  had  in  his  possession  one  of  a  longer  focus  ] 
which  was  dug  up  at  Herculaneum.   The  period  of  the  earlieit 
combination  and  adjustment  of  lenses  so  as  to  form  a  microscope 
is  not  to  be  fixed  with  precision.    The  honor  has  been  generally 
taken  to  rest  with  the  Jansens,  who  are  said  to  have  constructed 
microscopes  m  Holland  as  early  as  the  year  1590.    One  of  these 
was  brought,  it  is  said,  to  liondon  by  Cornelius  Drebhel,  who 
showed  it  to  William  Borrell  and  others.    It  was  formed  of  a 
copper  tube  six  feet  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  supported  by 
tliree  brass  pillars  in  the  shape  of  dolphins.   These  were  fixed  to 
a  base  of  ebony,  on  which  tlie  objects  to  be  viewed  by  means  of 
the  oljject  glass  were  placed.    Francesco  Foiitana  of  Naples, 
in  a  work  published  a.d.  1646,  lays  claim  to  have  constructed 
a  microscope  as  early  as  1618.  The  power  of  these  early  instru- 
ments was  no  douht  extremely  Ihnited.  Writing  from  FlandeiB 
in  1611,  Daniel  Antonini  complains  to  Galileo  that  no  one  in 
that  country  knew  how  to  construct  ohjeet-glaases  to  magnify 
above  five  times,  and  as  late  as  1637  no  telescopes  conm  be 
produced  in  Holland  capable  of  showing  tiie  sateUitea  of  Jupiter. 
Huyghens,  in  his  ^Dioptrica,"  published  in  1678,  says  he  hss 
heara  from  many  people  of  microscopes  made  by  Drebbel  at  Lon- 
don since  the  year  1621.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
express  testimony  of  Yiviani  to  the  fact  that  Qalileo  was  led,  by 
his  experiments  with  convex  and  concave  lenses,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  microscoy)e  about  the  same  time  as  his  invention  of 
the  telescope,  t.^*.,  as  early  as  1010.    In  his  famous  "Dialogue" 
Galileo  asserts  that  he  had  in  that  year  shown  the  solar  spots 
both  in  Padua  and  Venice.    Viviani  mentions  the  gift  of  a 
micTosoope  by  (Jalileo  to  the  King  of  Poland  in  1G12.  lictters 
from  iVin<(*  (Vsi,  Bartolommeo  Imperiali,  Bartolommeo  Balbi, 
and  other  })ersonages  of  note,  to  whom  Galileo  had  made  presents 
of  microscopes  in  1624,  speak  of  the  invention  in  terms  which 
leave  no  doubt  to  whom,  in  their  minds,  the  credit  of  the  inven- 
tion was  due. 

About  the  year  1665  small  globules  of  glass  began  to  take  the 
place  of  the  convex  lens  in  the  sinf^le  microscope,  with  a  ^reat 
increase  of  magnifying  power.  This  invention  has  been  clauned 
for  M.  Hartsoeker,  but  is  really  due  to  Br.  Hooke,  who  descnbei 
the  mode  of  making  those  globules  in  the  preface  to  his  Mieio> 
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napbia  lUuetrata/'  published  in  1656.  In  the  **  Fhiloeophical 
Truuaetiona  **  for  1696  Mr.  Stephen  Gray  nooimts  some  curions 
ezperimente  of  liis  with  globules  of  water,  whereby  animalcules 
or  other  small  objects  which  were  scarcely  discernible  with  the 
glass  globule  were  made  to  appear  as  large  as  ordinary  peas. 
The  single  microscope  is  so  simple  in  construction  as  to  admit 
but  little  improvement  save  in  the  mode  of  mountin":  it,  or  in  the 
way  of  additions  to  its  apparatus.  The  chief  of  these  improve- 
ments was  the  concave  speculum  of  polished  silver  introduced 
by  Lieberkiihn  in  1740,  whereby  light  was  thrown  upon  both  sur- 
faces of  an  opaque  object  instead  of  one.  At  one  end  of  the 
short  tube  was  fixed  the  magnifier,  a  small  doable  convex  lens; 
at  the  other,  the  condensing  lens  for  concentrating  the  light  upon 
the  speculum.  Instead  of  glass,  which  rapidly  decomposes, 
natural  substances  such  as  rock  crystal,  the  diamond,  ruby,  or 
garnet,  have  been  brought  into  use.  At  the  Piiris  Exhibition  in 
1855,  Professor  Amici  brought  before  the  jury  upon  philos;o])hi- 
cal  instruments  a  compound  achromatic  microscope  of  small 
dimensions,  whicli  exhibited  certain  strine  in  test  objwt.s  l)etter 
than  an^  of  the  other  instruments  under  examination.  This 
superiority  is  partly  ascribed  to  the  introduction  d  a  drop 
of  water  between  the  object  and  the  lens.  To  Uefaeridlhn 
is  due  the  invention  in  1738  of  the  solar  microscope,  the  immense 
powers  of  which,  especially  when  brought  to  bear  upon 
Tremblejr's  great  discoveries  in  the  department  of  polypes  and 
other  of  the  lower  animal  organisms,  gave  an  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  microscopic  inquiry. 

There  is  no  province  of  science  in  which  the  microscope  has 
not  been  of  inestimable  value.  There  are  some  which  it  has 
absolutely  called  into  being.  The  whole  subject  of  histolog), 
for  example  owes  its  origin,  and  the  wondrous  light  it  throws 
upon  the  laws  and  conditions  of  organic  life,  to  this  artificial 
expansion  of  our  visual  powers.  To  analyze  or  enumerate  at 
any  length  the  gains,  not  to  our  abstract  knowledge  alone,  but 
to  the  ap})liances,  the  comforts,  and  the  security  of  life  which 
are  traceal)le  to  this  new  and  inexhaustible  source  of  power, 
would  require  a  volume  to  itself.  Discoveries  as  recent  and  as 
suggestive  as  that  of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  chalk  from 
the  deposition  of  the  Atlantic  ooze,  and  that  of  the  organic 
structure  of  the  Laurentian  rock,  which  has  doubled  on  the 
instant  the  entire  range  of  time  previously  assigned  for  the 
duration  of  living  forms  upon  our  globe;  also  the  detection  of 
fraud  in  the  composition  of  articles  of  food,  the  diagnosis  of 
disease,  especially  in  its  incipient  and  less  manifest  stages,  the 
conviction  of  the  murderer  by  the  witness  of  the  victim's  blood— 
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these  arc  services  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  prompt  and 
huidy  instrument  which  modem  science  and  skill  have  adapted 

to  our  manifold  uses. 

Mile-stome.  £ach  of  the  old  post-roads  leading  out  of 
Manhattan  preserves  some  of  the  old  mile-etones  that  were  set 

up  in  prerevolutionary  days. 

The  nincteentii  stone  of  the  Albany  post-road  is  at  Yonkers, 
built  into  the  stone  wall  on  the  estate  at  ()15  Broadway,  while 
the  twentieth  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  roadway  at  about  1150 
Broadway. 

At  Dobbs  Ferry  is  a  mile-stond,  dilapidated  and  undecipher- 
able, at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Walnut  Street.  It  may  be 
the  twenty-third  niile-stone.  '  • 

At  Croton-on-thc-lludson  are  two  mile-stones  built  into  the 
wall  about  the  Van  Cortlandt  houses,  and  probably  placed  here 
for  preservation.  One  of  them  should  be  the  fortieth  mile-stone. 
In  this  same  wall  is  a  curiosity  of  Indian  manufacture,  a  M- 
lowed-ont  stone  for  grinding  coin. 

At  Peekskill,  by  the  Holman  house,  a  ehort  distance  nofiii  of 
the  village^  is  the  fiftieth  mile-stone,  lately  repaired  and  reset 
by  the  D.  A.  R.  The  old  house  is  the  Dusenbniy  Tavern  of 
BeTolntionary  days.  Here  Major  Andr6  was  kept  oyeraigfat  after 
his  capture  at  Tanytown. 

Along  the  Boston  post-road  may  be  mentioned  the  nineteenth 
mile-stone  at  New  Rochello,  at  the  comer  of  £cho  Avenue,  the 
twenty-third  mile-stone  at  Rye,  near  Mamaroneck,  and  the 
twenty-fourth  at  Rye,  opposite  the  John  Jay  house. 

A  mile-stone  dissimilar  to  the  others  is  the  one  on  the 
White  Plains  road,  Scarsdale,  near  tiie  Wayside  Inn.  The 
inscription  reads  ( 


•  • 

•  XXIV  • 
Miles  to  • 

:    N.  York  • 

:    177*.  • 


It  is  the  only  mile-stone  that  has  been  noticed  bearing  Roman 
numerals.  The  Wayside  Inn,  a  low,  rambling,  picturesque  build- 
ing, was  a  tavern  in  the  early  days,  and  it  is  said  had  a  charter 
from  one  of  the  Georges  for  a  perpetual  license  to  sell  liquor. 

Million.  In  some  of  the  western  public  schools  where  large 
halls  are  available,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  realiie  for  the 
juvenile  mind  the  meaning  and  magnitude  of  ''one  million." 
Large  sheets  of  paper  are  secured;  each' about  4iy4  ^eet  square; 
ruled'  in  %-inch*  ciquares.   In  eadi  ^terttate  vquare  a  rorad 
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black  wafer  or  circle  is  placed,  a  little  overlapping  the  square, 
thus  leaving  an  equal  amount  of  white  space  between  the  black 
spots.  At  each  tenth  spot  a  double  width  is  left  so  as  to 
separate  eadi  huddxed  spots,  ten  by  ten.  Each  sheet  then  holds 
lOyOOO  spots,  each  horiaontal  or  Tertical  row  contaiiiing  1000. 
One  hundred  such  sheets  contain,  of  course,  a  million  spots,  and 
they  would  occupy  a  space  450  feet  long  in  one  row  or  ninety 
feet  long  in  five  rows,  so  that  they  would  entirely  cover  the  walls 
of  a  room  about  thirty  feet  square  and  twenty-five  feet  high  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  allowing  space  for  doors,  but  not  for  windows. 

Modem  journalism,  again,  has  sought  to  reduce  the  term 
down  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  intelligence  among  adults. 
Here  is  one  specimen  among  many  that  have  gone  the  ronnds 
of  the  press. 

It  baa  Imch  «ttinmted  that  1,000,000  p«noiit  smimbled  in  •  erowd, 

with  due  allowance  of,  say,  throe  square  feet  a  person,  wotjld  cover  an 
area  of  G8.8  acres,  or,  to  put  it  more  conveniently,  let  us  say  70  acres; 
or  it  could  be  contained  in  a  aquare  havinisr  sides  577.6  yards  long. 
Or,  again,  allowing  18  inches  to  each  person,  standing  shoulder  to 
■houlder,  1,000,000  individuals  would  extend  a  distance  of  284.1  miles. 
The  population  of  London  amounts,  roughly  speaking,  to  0,549,000. 
ADowing  18  inehm  to  each  peraon,  abouloer  to  ahoiilder,  this  bimuui 
aggregation  would  constitute  a  wall  1800  miles  long. 

In  astronomical  calculation  it  is  most  difficult  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  millions  of  miles,  but  some  idea  in  this  connection  may  be 
graared  from  the  statement  of  the  tima  that  would  be  conanimd  by 
an  express  train  or  the  shot  from  n  cannon  to  cover  celestial  space. 

Now,  tho  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  is  about  02,000,000 
mllea,  and  light  traYelling  from  tho  solar  luminary  comet  to  ua  at 
the  rate  of  186,700  miles  a  second.  It  traverses  thk  distance  in  8^ 
minutes,  but  a  railway  train,  proceeding  at  GO  milaa  an  hour*  would 
take  175  years  to  cover  the  distance  to  the  sun. 

The  eireumference  of  the  ellipse  forming  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun  is  al>out  577,760,000  miles  in  length,  and  the  earth  covers 
this  distance  in  365)4  days,  Uavellinp  at  the  rate  of  65,910  miles  an 
bovr,  or  1008  mllea  a  minute,  or  nearly  1 100  times  as  fast  as  a  train 
going  at  one  mile  a  minute.  It  la  therefore  clear  that  a  train  pro- 
ceeding at  this  speed  would  reqtiire  nearly  1100  yeara  to  aooMnpliah 
the  journey  around  the  earth's  orbit. 

See  also  Billiox. 

Misery  Fete.  A  species  of  amusctnent  in  vogue  in  rural 
England  at  which  prizes  arc  awarded  to  the  most  sorrowful. 
The  London  Daily  Mail,  in  September,  IIUO,  gave  a  humorous 
account  of  a  fete  of  this  kind  held  at  Market  Drayton,  Shrop- 
shire, on  behalf  of  a  local  sanatorium.  A  competition  for  the 
most  miserable-looking  bachelor  was  here  offset  by  prizes  offered 
for  the  happiest-looking  spinster,  and  for  the  smirtest-stepping 
bdy  or  girl  of  16  or  under.  ''No  f6te  field/'  said  the  MaWs 
oorreapondenty  ''has  ever  presented  snch  a  comical  appearance 
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as  did  the  tented  enclosure  at  the  end  of  the  town.  While  the 
men  essayed  to  look  gloomy,  the  girls  were  all  charms.  In  the 
miseiy  class  marks  were  awarded  for  the  following  points: 
Pnckered  brows,  drooping  month  comers,  wild  or  sad  eyes,  un- 
shaven  chin,  and  general  forlorn  appearance.  Dimples,  good 
teeth,  apple  cheeks,  enticing  glances  went  toward  the  making 
of  a  happj  yonng  woman;  and  neat  clothes  and,  above  all, 
upright  carriage  were  the  points  upon  which  the  smartest  boy  and 
girl  were  picked  out/* 

One  man  with  his  face  puckered  into  angles  of  distress  was  a 
hot  favorite  for  the  misery  prize  until  he  was  caught,  by  a  judge, 
behind  the  tea  tent  with  his  face  relaxed  and  dancing  to  a  merry 
tnne  from  the  band.  A  young  countryman  known  to  have  been 
disappointed  in  love,  who  wonld  have  been  a  good  model  for  the 
carpenter  in  his  mournful  walk  with  the  walma,  afterward 
seemed  certain  to  win.  When,  however,  he-saw  he  was  attract- 
ing undue  attention  he  fled  the  field. 

Eventually  tlie  misery  prize  went  to  a  young  man  named 
William  Turner.  The  award  for  tlie  happiest  young  woman 
went  to  a  girl  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deaf  and  dumb- 
Miss  Lucy  Pearson,  a  pretty  brunette.  William  Crabtree  and 
Elsie  Pearce  won  in  the  class  for  children  who  carried  themselvea 
the  best. 

Mitaioti  Fumitim.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  foini* 
ture  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  original  pieces  were 
found  in  the  California  missions,  and  that  these  served  as  models 

for  all  the  "  mission  "  furniture  that  followed.  The  Craftsman, 
however,  has  proved  that  this  belief  is  unfounded,  and  gives  the 
real  origin  of  the  furniture  as  follows: 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  manufacturer  made  two  veiy 
clumsy  chairs.  The  legs  were  merely  three-inch  posts,  the  back 
straight,  and  the  whole  construction  was  rough  and  crude.  They 
were  shown  at  a  spring  exhibition  of  furniture,  where  they 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  as  a  novelty.  It  was  just  at 
the  time  that  the  California  missions  were  exciting  much  atten- 
tion, and  a  clever  Chicago  dealer,  seeing  the  advertising  value 
that  lay  in  the  idea,  bought  botli  pieces  and  advertised  them 
as  having  been  found  in  the  California  missions. 

Another  dealcT,  who  possesses  a  genius  for  inventing  or  choos- 
ing exactly  the  right  name  for  a  thing,  saw  these  chairs,  and 
was  inspired  with  tlie  idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
make  a  small  line  of  this  furniture  and  name  it  '^mission" 
furniture.  This  illusion  was  carried  out  by  the  fact  that  he  put 
a  Maltese  cross  wherever  it  would  go,  between  the  nils  of  the 
back  and  down  at  the  sides;  in  fact,  it  was  woven  into  the 
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construction  so  that  it  was  the  prominent  feature  and  n.iturally- 
increased  the  helief  in  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the  chair. 
The  mingling  of  novelty  and  romance  instantly  pleased  the 
jmblic,  and  the  Togue  of    mission    furniture  was  assured. 

Minioiiaiy  Ship.  In  November,  1911,  there  was  unveiled 
in  Buskin  Park,  London,  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
James  Wilson.  He  commanded  the  Duff,  the  first  missionary 
ship  in  histoiy,  which  was  sent  out  in  Angnsty  by  the 

London  ^Missionary  Society.  Wilson  was  the  son  of  a  Newcastle 
collier,  and  after  going  to  sea  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  American 
revolutionary  war.  Then  he  went  to  India  as  captain  of  a 
vessel  and  served  under  the  East  India  Company.  Taken  a 
prisoner  by  the  French,  he  swam  across  a  river  full  of  alligators, 
but  was  captured  by  Hyder  AU's  soldiers,  who  stripped  him, 
drove  him  500  miles  bareSfbot  and  wounded,  and  then  thrust  him 
into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons.  When  set  free,  he  was  abnoat 
a  skeleton. 

Miaaiasippi.  The  original  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  great- 
est river  of  North  America,  and  that  which  cnme  nearest  to  the 
old  Algonquin  tongue,  is  Meche-sebe,  signifying  Father  of  Waters. 
This  was  changed  by  I>aval  to  Michispe;  by  Labatte  to  Misispi; 
and  by  Marquette  to  Mississippi,  which  has  abided  with  it  ever 
since.  But  neither  the  Algonquin  name  nor  its  corruptions  were 
definitely  accepted  until  after  the  American  Bevolution.  Henry 
Seile,  the  geographer,  whose  map  was  made  in  1658,  calls  it 
"  River  Canaverall,''  and  locates  the  head  at  about  the  present 
site  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  early  Spanish  explorers  called  it  Les 
Palisades.  The  Indians  along  tiie  river  banks  from  the  month 
of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  called  it  Malboucliia.  La  Salle  named  it 
Biver  Colbert,  in  honor  of  the  famous  French  minister  of  finance. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  source  it  was  known  to 
the  Indians  as  Pe-he-ton-at,  which  in  the  Algonquin  tongue  signi- 
fied abode  or  habitation  of  furies;  several  of  the  branches  were 
designated  by  names  which  in  our  language  would  mean  little 
fury,'*  "big  fury,"  ''old  fury,"  etc.,  the  "sippi"  or  "sepe" 
being  afterwards  added  to  Pe-he-ton-at,  simply  meaning  river 
or  waters. 

The  greatest  race  ever  run  on  the  Mtelasippi  wa8  betwe<'n  the 
yaicfifT.  a  t>oat  bviilt  in  Cincinnati  and  commanded  by  Captain  T.  P. 
Leathers,  and  a  New  Albany  boat,  the  Robert  E,  Lee,  under  Captain 
John  W.  Omumii. 

There  was  spirited  rivalry  between  tbe  two  veasela,  and  wlu-n  the 
yatehez  made  the  fasteHt  time  on  record  Iwtwcen  New  Orleans  and 
Si.  Louis  (  1278  miles  in  3  days,  21  hourH.  and  58  minutes)  Captain 
GsnnOB  resolved  to  beat  it.  He  engaged  the  steamer  Frank  Pargoud 
and  several  fuel  boato,  and  arfSAgM  for  Itaem  to  meet  him  at  various 
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points  up  the  river  with  wood  and  coal.  Then  he  luul  Ins  boat  cleared 
of  all  her  upper  works  likely  to  catch  the  wind  or  make  the  resad 
heavier. 

On  Thnndar,  June  20,  1870,  at  4^         tbe  Bokeri  B,  hm 

steamed  out  of  New  Orleans.   The  "SmMm  foUoirad  At*  minutes  later. 

The  race  had  been  advertised  in  advance  and  was  now  awaited  with 
gathering  interest  at  all  the  river  towns.  Large  crowds  were  assem- 
bled at  Natehez,  Vicksburg,  Helena,  and  other  large  places. 

Between  Cairo  and  8t.  Louis  th«  BTaleftes  i^terward  claimed  to 
have  lost  seven  hours  and  one  minute  on  account  of  a  fog  and  broken 
machinery.  The  Robert  E.  Lee,  however,  was  not  delayed,  and  arrived 
in  St.  Louis  thirty-three  minutes  ahead  of  the  previous  record  estab- 
lished hf  her  eompctitor.  Fifhr  thousand  persoAft  from  the  hoose- 
tops,  the  levee,  ami  the  decks  of  other  steamers  welcomed  the  winner 
as  she  steamed  into  port.  Captain  Cannon  was  the  lion  of  the  hour. 
The  business  men  gave  a  banquet  in  his  honor. — Travel  Magazine^ 

Mississippi  Steamer.  In  the  year  1809  Nicholas  Roosevelt, 
grand-uncle  of  President  Theodore  Koosevelt  and  a  member  of 
3ie  firm  of  Fulton,  Livingston  and  Rooaevelt,  of  New  York,^ 
arrived  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  steam 
navigation  on  the  Ohio  and  Missieaippi  Rivera.  In  Pittaboig  he 
bnilt  the  steamboat  New  Orleans,  moddled  after  the  historic 
CUrmont  which  Fulton  in  1808  had  launched  upon  the  Hudson. 
Rooaeveit  himself  piloted  the  boat  on  h&t  maiaen  trip  to  New 
Orleans.  She  started  from  Pittsburg  on  October  30, 1811. 

Possibly  no  queerer-looking  craft,  save  the  more  preposterom 
of  Chinese  junks,  ever  carried  passengers  or  freight.  The  A'^w 
Orleans  was  116  feet  long,  with  a  20-foot  beam  and  a  cylinder 
34  inches  in  diameter.  Shaped  like  a  coastwise  schooner,  her 
prow  was  long  and  narrow.  Her  wheel  was  astern.  She  carried 
two  masts  and  a  long  bowsprit,  llor  hull  was  painted  a  vivid 
sky-blue,  and  her  square-built  })ortholes  were  battened  with  milk- 
white  doors.  Her  passenger  cabins  one  forward  for  men  and  one 
abaft  for  the  women — were  small  and  comfortless. 

All  Pittsburg  turned  out  to  sec  this  strange  craft  begin  her 
voyage.  The  people  lined  the  bank  and  rent  the  air  with  their 
acclamations.  Few  had  any  real  belief  that  she  would  ever 
return  or  even  reach  her  destination.  Roosevelt  was  taking  with 
him  his  newly- wedded  wife,  against  the  protest  of  relatives  and 
friends.  She,  at  least,  had  faith  in  her  husband  and  his  boti 
When  Cincinnati  was  reached,  two  days  later,  the  citiaens  were 
prepared  to  give  them  a  rousing  reception.  But  Louisville,  Ky., 
where  the  ^tw  Orleans  arrived  on  November  3,  was  absolntdy 
unprepared.  The  good  people  were  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the 
churning  of  the  paddle-wheel,  the  glare  of  the  engine  fires,  an(f 
the  roar  and  hiss  of  escaping  steam.  Some  of  them,  we  are  toW 
by  letters  which  lemain,  fled  incontinently  to  the  woods  for 
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safety.  jMany  believed  that  the  confusion  was  caused  by  the  great 
comet  of  1811  falling  into  the  Ohio  Kiver  opposite  the  town. 

They  were  finally  reassured,  however,  snd  next  day  a  public 
reoeption  was  tendered  Mr.  Booeevelt  by  the  leading  citiaena  of 
the  town.  He  returned  the  compliment  by  inciting  a  number  of 
them  to  share  hia  hospitality  on  board!  the  New  Orliafu. 

During  the  progresa  of  the  dinner,  which  was  given  in  the 
men's  cabin  forward,  some  of  the  guests  expressed  their  convic- 
tions that  the  boat  could  never  move  upstream  unaided.  The 
host  made  no  reply,  but  excused  himself  and  stepped  outside  the 
cabin  long  enough  to  give  a  quiet  order.  A  few  minutes  later  his 
guests  were  disconcerted  by  an  ominous  rumbling,  accompanied 
by  unmistakable  motion  of  the  boat.  Mr.  Booeevelt  was  nmiU 
Ingly  pledging  their  good  health  in  a  glass  of  his  own  best 
Madeira. 

In  wild  dismay  the  company  mshed  on  deck,  fully  expecting 
to  find  the  boat  broken  from  her  moorings  and  drifting  over  the 
Ohio  River  falls.  Great  was  their  relief  to  find,  upon  gaining 
the  deck,  that  instead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  stream  the 
douglity  little  boat  was  battling  her  way  against  the  swift  cur- 
rent ami  making  steady  progress  upward.  Mr.  Rocwevelt  had 
taken  this  means  of  dissipating  their  doubts. 

Scenes  of  this  sort  were  repeated  all  along  the  line,  until  the 
Nw  Orleans  reached  its  geographical  namesake  on  Deconber  24, 
1811. 

After  that,  for  several  years,  the  pioneer  steamboat  plied  her 

trade  between  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  averaging  about  one 
trip  every  three  weeks.  She  carried  merchandise  and  passen- 
gers at  great  profit.  TTor  passenger  rates  were  $18  for  the 
downstream  trip  and  $t?r)  uiistream.  The  net  profits  of  her  first 
year  are  said  to  have  exceeded  $20,000.  Her  total  cost  for  build- 
ing had  been  $38,000. 

The  end  came  July  13,  1814,  when  the  New  Orhdns  landed 
upon  a  snag  two  miles  below  Baton  Kouge.  She  had  been  tied 
to  the  bank  overnight,  and  settled  on  the  snag  because  of  a 
fall  in  the  atage  of  the  river.  Nest  morning  they  tried  to  warp 
her  ashore,  but  succeeded  only  in  tearing  her  sheathing  so  badly 
that  she  had  to  be  run  ashore  and  made  fast  with  the  leaat  poo* 
aible  delay.  As  it  was,  her  passengers  and  crew  barely  man- 
aged to  get  ashore  with  their  belongings  before  she  filled  and 
sank  to  the  bottom,  where  she  defied  all  attempts  to  raise  her. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  accidents  which  afterward  added 
so  much  fo  the  nntorinfv  of  steamboat  traffic  on  the  Mississippi. 
Moreover,  it  was  an  innocent  accident,  whereas  some  of  the  later 
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eatastrophcs  were  brought  on  by  eriminal  reckleasneiB  in  racing 
one  boat  against  another. 

A  characteristic  episode  of  this  sort  is  thus  reported  in 
the  IJhigtrai^d  Londim         lor  May  15,  1868 : 

A  terrible  illustration  of  the  madness  of  American  stMmboat 
racing  is  reported  from  St.  Louis.  The  steamboat  Ocean  Spray  and 
Hannibal  City  were  racing  on  the  Mississippi,  about  five  miles  from 
tiiat  city,  on  the  22d  of  April,  when  the  former  was  losiqg  her  advan- 
tage. Resin  waa  first  thrown  into  the  fumaoe,  and  wen  the  mate 
suggested  turpentine.  Tlic  captain  was  by  when  the  order  waa  given, 
and  some  of  the  men  went  down  into  the  hold  and  brought  up  a 
barrel  of  turi)entine.  The  men  split  a  hole  in  the  barrel  and 
then,  under  orders  of  the  mate,  dipped  the  fluid  out  and  threw  it 
over  the  roal  tfiat  was  lying  hv.  'lliiti  wafl  not  expeditious  enough, 
and  the  head  of  the  barrel  was  knocked  in,  and  a  bucket  with  a  piece 
ol  rope  to  it  waa  used  to  dip  out  the  turpentine.  The  barrel  at  tiiin 
time  was  Btandin<;  iu>t  more  than  six  feet  from  the  furnace  doors. 
After  dipping  with  the  bucket  and  sprinkling  the  coals,  sticks  of 
wood  were  taken  up  and  their  end8  plunged  into  the  barrel,  and  then 
laid  down  between  the  barrel  and  furnace.  While  lying  there  one  of 
the  firemen,  in  pulling  out  his  rake,  jerked  a  live  coa!,  as  is  supposed, 
on  the  wood,  when  it  blazed  up  furiously.  In  attempting  to  throw  the 
barrel  overboard  it  was  upset,  and  tiie  burning  fluid  spread  over  the 
deck  and  poured  in  fiery  torrents  into  the  hold.  The  boat  was  directed 
to  the  shore,  and  those  who  could  jumped  on  it;  others  in  the  attempt 
were  injured,  and  some  drowned.  One  mother  threw  her  three  children 
one  after  another  to  tbe  ahoret  the  first  struek,  and  was  injuiud; 
the  two  others  fell  into  the  water,  but  were  rescued.  One  woman 
attempted  to  jump,  but  was  caught  by  her  clothing  and  swung  round 
into  tiie  flamea,  in  which  she  perished.  In  all  there  were  about  twtukw 
Uvea  lost. 

Moabite  Stone.  lu  1SG8  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Klein,  a  Prussian 
missionary,  was  travelling  through  Palestine.  According  to  some 
accounts,  he  heard  from  the  natives,  according  to  others  he  him- 
self made  the  discovery,  of  a  curious  stone  amid  the  ruins  of  the 

ancient  city  of  Dibon,  now  Dhiban,  in  the  old  land  of  Monb,  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  proved  to  be  a  large  thick  slab  of  black 
basiilt,  on  one  side  of  wliicb  were  thirty-four  straight  lines  of 
writinfj  in  Semitic  or  Plucnician  characters.  From  tlic  iiicasure- 
nients  ol"  Captain  Warren,  an  English  engineer,  the  stone  was 
about  three  feet  five  inches  high  and  one  foot  nine  inches  wide. 
At  top  and  bottom  it  was  rounded  almost  to  a  semicircle.  Dr. 
Klein  duly  made  known  his  discovery  to  the  European  Society 
of  Jerusalem,  hut  no  notice  of  it  was  taken  for  about  a  year, 
when  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  attach^  of  the  French  consulate, 
at  Jerusalem,  sent  an  Arab  (who  is  said  to  have  risked  his  life 
in  the  nttompt)  to  make  a  "squeeze"  of  the  stone.  This  waa 
successfully  done,  but  before  the  paper  wns  dry  a  scuffle  arose, 
and  tbe  impression  was  torn  to  tatters.    These  fortunately 
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were  preserved  and  were  subsequently  pasted  together.  The 
English  authorities  left  the  German  discoverer  in  possession 
of  the  field,  and  tiie  latter  endeavored  to  purchase  the  stone. 
The  Oerman  government  was,  however,  tardy  in  making  the  bar- 
gain, and  the  negotiation;;  sot  on  foot  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  "  Moabite  stone  "  unfortunately  resultefl  in  quarrels  among 
the  Arab  tribes,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  tlie  Turks  would 
make  the  stone  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  They  therefore  endeavored  to  destroy  it  by  light- 
ing a  fire  upon  it,  and  when  it  was  hot  threw  water  upon  it, 
which  broke  it  into  three  lar^  and  several  small  fragments.  The 
three  large  pieces  were  obtained  by  M.  Oanneau,  wliile  some  of 
the  smaller  fragments,  obtained  by  Captain  Warren,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society.  AH  the 
fragments  large  enough  to  allow  impressions  to  be  taken  in 
"  squeeze  paper  were  carefully  copied.  They  were  purchased 
by  the  French  government  for  thirty-two  thousand  francs,  and 
were  transported  to  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  alphabet  of  the 
inscription  is  Hebrao-PhcenieiaD,  the  oldest  known  form  of 
Semitic.  The  language  doselj  resembles  Hebrew,  and  it  is 
believed  the  Inserij^on  dates  from  about  920  b.0.  It  is  the  old- 
est alphabetical  writing  in  existence,  antedating  by  half  a  cen- 
tury any  other  inscription  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity and  by  three  centuries  any  inscription  of  its  own  length. 
Noldke  was  enthusiastic  over  its  historicnl  vnlue  as  the  only 
original  document  on  the  history  of  Israel  before  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees.  Rawlinson,  however,  deemed  it  valuable  only  on 
the  linguistic  side,  by  the  light  that  it  throws  upon  the  Semitic 
language  and  grammar. 

In  the  Revue  Archiologique,  for  March  and  June,  1870, 
Ganneau  published  a  partially  restored  text  of  the  inscription 
with  a  translation.  Owing  chiefly  to  its  fragmentary  condition, 
the  decipherment  cannot  be  regarded  as  finally  established,  but 
the  labors  of  Noldke,  Tlitzig,  Kampf,  Lenormant,  Schlottman, 
Levy,  Wright,  and  others  have  doubtless  determined  its  general 
context. 

A  picture  of  the  stone,  with  a  translation  of  the  inscription, 
may  be  found  in  Scnbnet^e  Monthly  for  May,  1871,  p.  32. 

If  oily  Maguires.  The  name  assumed  by  a  secret  associa- 
tion of  miners  in  the  ooal  regions  of  PenasylwuSy  who  came 
into  special  prominence  in  1877-78.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
thus  given : 

At  the  time  when  the  name  of  a  landlord  in  Ireland  was 
a  synonym  of  cruelty,  there  lived  in  the  county  Roscommon  an 
oid  woman  named  Molly  Maguire.  She  had  a  small  holding  of 
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land,  and  struggled  hard  to  bring  up  a  family  of  boys.  The  con- 
stant  failure  of  the  crops  made  her  somewhat  tardy  in  paying 
her  rent,  and  at  length  the  land  agent— 4in  unscrapulons  man — 
determined  to  eject  her  from  the  little  home  that  was  so  full 
of  sacred  recollections  to  her.  He  suinTiinned  his  "crow-bar 
brigade  " — a  pang  of  men  kejit  in  those  days  by  every  land  agent 
for  the  purpose  of  evicting  tenants,  throwing  the  liouscs  over  the 
heads  of  those  who  refused  to  leave,  and  seizing  the  cattle  of 
others  for  rent — and  went  to  the  shieling  of  Molly  Maguire. 
The  gray-haired  matron  was  alone  at  her  spinning-wheel  when 
the  cruel  gang  came.  They  commanded  her  to  leave;  hut  so 
attached  was  she  to  the  old  hearth,  so  heart-broken  at  tiie  pros- 
pect of  eviction,  that  she  said  slie  would  die  first,  and  refused 
to  be  dragged  from  the  hut.  The  brigade  then  commenced 
the  work  of  destruction,  and  soon  hurled  the  cottage  over  the 
prostrate  form  of  old  Mrs.  !Maguire,  who  was  killed  in  the 
ruins.  The  cruel  act  stirred  the  popular  sentiment  to  a  white 
heat,  and  at  the  old  woman's  wake  a  few  desperate  men  pledged 
themselves  to  revenge  her  death.  Headed  by  two  of  Molly 
If  aguire's  sons,  they  banded  themselves  into  a  society,  to  which 
they  gave  the  murdered  woman's  name,  and  for  some  time  the 
most  dreadful  atrocities  were  perpetrated.  The  introduction. of 
the  Molly  Maguirc  movement  into  the  Goal  regions  occurred  about 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  revived  dv  some  dissatisfied 
and  desperate  miners  for  the  purpose  of  having  revenge  on  mine 
bosses  and  others  in  authority  in  and  around  the  colleries,  and 
received  its  title  from  some  of  the  old  Irish  workmen. 

Monkey,  Heraldic.  Though  man's  genealogical  tree,  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  evolutionists,  is  intimately  complicated  with 
that  of  our  cousins  the  monkeys,  only  one  monkey  is  known 
in  heraldry.  But  that  monkey  is  triplets,  or  a  trinity  if  you 
will.  For  the  explanation  of  this  paradox,  see  Gurtis's  One 
Irish  Summer."  "On  the  Leinster  coat  of  arms,"  says  this 
authority,  "  are  three  monkeys  standing  with  plain  collar  and 
chained:  motto  Crom-a-hoo  ("To  Victory").  This  is  th^ 
onlv  coat  of  arms,  I  nm  told,  that  has  ever  home  a  monkey  in 
the  design.  It  was  adopteil  by  John  Fitzthomas  Fitzgerald,  in 
1316,  for  romantic  reasons." 

.  Here  are  the  reasons.  When  this  Fitzgerald,  who  succeeded 
to  the  family  title  of  Earl  of  Leinster,  was  an  infant,  he  was 
nursed  in  the  castle  of  Woodstock,  now  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  The  castle  caught  fire.  In  the  conrasion  the  child 
was  forgotten,  and  when  the  family  and  servants  remembered 
him  and  started  a  search  they  found  the  nursery  in  ruins. 
*  3ttt  on  one  of-  the  towers  was  a  gigantic  ape,  a  pet  of  the 
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family,  carefully  holding  the  young  earl  in  its  arms.  The 
animal  with  extraordinary  intelligence  had  crawled  through  the 
smoke,  rescued  the  baby,  and  carried  it  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 

When  the  Earl  had  grown  to  manhood,  he  discarded  the 
family  coat  of  arms  and  adopted  the  monkeys  for  his  crest,  and 
they  have  been  retained  to  this  day.  Wherever  you  find  the  tomb 
of  a  Fitzgerald  you  will  see  the  monkeys  at  tlie  feet  of  the  eflBgy 
or  under  the  inscription. 

A  similar  story,  however,  is  told  of  an  Earl  of  Kildare,  who 
was  called  "  Appach  "  because  he  was  saved  by  an  ape  from  fire. 
But  it  is  one  of  a  large  cycle  of  myths  which  find  a  common 
origin  in  a  Persian  legend  that  has  travelled  to  be  the  nursery 
tale  of  the  dog  Qellert  in  Wales.  Bev.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  in 
an  article  on  Munich  The  City  of  the  little  Monk,^  Harper^s 
Magazine,  toI.  xliv.)>  prewnres  another  curions  analogue.  A 
dealer  in  curiosities  in  Munich,"  he  sajB,  '^showed  me  a  copy 
of  an  image  which  for  centuries  had  been  on  the  top  of  a  Gothic 
tower  in  the  old  court  of  Liidwig  der  Strenge  (1255).  This 
image  was  tliat  of  an  ape  with  a  child  in  its  arms.  The  legend 
was  that  a  pi  t  ape  l»clonging  to  a  duke  had  seized  his  master's 
infant,  to  rescue  it  from  a  pig  which  had  entered  the  room  when 
the  child  was  alone,  and,  passing  through  a  window,  climbed 
the  tower,  where  it  stood  holdinff  the  infant  above  a  dizsr  hei^t 
There  was  great  terror;  but  ttie  ape  brought  the  babe  down 
again  safely,  and  the  duke  commemorated  the  deed  by  having 
the  figure  carved  there  where  it  stood  so  long." 

Then  there  is  Hilda's  Tower  in  "The  Marble  Faun,"  which 
before  Hawthorne  rechristened  it  was  called  the  Torre  della 
Scimia,  or  Monkey's  Tower.  Hawthorne  says  nothing  about 
the  origin  of  the  i)erpetual  lamp  kept  burning  before  the  image 
of  the  Madonna,  thus  explained  by  Italian  legend: 

In  this  tower  once  lived  a  man  who  had  a  favorite  ape.  One 
day  ibis  creature  seized  upon  a  baby,  and,  rushing  to  the  summit, 
was  seen  from  below,  by  the  agonised  parents,  perched  upon  (he 
battlements,  and  balancing  their  child  to  and  fro  over  the  abyss. 
They  made  a  vow  in  their  terror  that,  if  the  baby  were  restored 
in  safety,  they  would  make  provision  that  a  lamp  should  burn 
nightly  for  ever  before  an  inuige  of  the  A'irgin  on  the  summit. 
The  monkey,  witiiout  relaxing  its  hold  of  the  infant,  slid  down 
the  wall,  and,  bounding  and  grimacing,  laid  the  child  at  its 
mother's  feet.  Thus  a  lamp  always  bums  upon  the  battlements 
before  an  image  of  the  Madonna. 

Monkesrs  of  Gibraltar.  A  carefully  protected  tribe  of  apes 
inhabit  the  Hock  of  Gibraltar.  They  are  practically  tame  and 
have  a  chief  that  is  known  about  the  garrisons  as  ''Majon'* 
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There  is  a  saying  among  the  dwellers  of  the  fortress  to  the 
effect  that  it  were  "  better  to  kill  the  governor  than  Major/' 

There  are  only  about  20  left  of  this  bend  of  moDkeys^  which 
in  some  mysterious  manner  came  over  from  Africa  many  years 
ag^  and  claimed  citizenship  in  Europe.  They  are  protected  by 
martial  law,  and  any  addition  by  birth  to  their  number  is  care- 
fully chronirlod  nnfl  annoiincefl  in  the  local  paper.  The  apes 
change  their  phu'o  of  residence  from  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
rock  to  lower  and  more  sheltered  portions  and  back  again,  a(  cord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather.  They  show  their  sense  of  humor 
by  throwing  stones  at  the  soldiers,  but  they  are  often  not  seen 
for  weeks  at  a  time  save  in  the  early  morning. 

A  few  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  diminishing  numbers 
of  these  animals,  some  apes  were  procured  from  Barbery  and 
turned  loose  upon  the  rock.  But  the  resident  monkeys  killed 
them  all.  Although  so  fierce  to  intruders  of  their  own  kind, 
they  never  attack  human  beings,  and  are  greatly  beloved  and 
esteemed. 

Moresnet,  a  small  neutral  State,  area  not  quite  1400  acres, 
Iving  on  the  l3orders  of  Prussia  and  Belgium  4  miles  S.  W.  of 
Aix*la-ChanBlle. 

When  Central  Europe  was  partitioned  in  1815,  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  and  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Prussia 
etch  took  its  allotted  share,  a  dispute  arose  about  this  narrow 
strip  of  territory.  Then,  as  now,  More«net  consisted  largely  of 
a  mountain  under  which  lav  and  still  lie  the  ver\'  valuable  zinc 
mines  owned  by  the  Vielle  Mnntagne  Company,  which  is  a  Bel- 
gian undertnking.  Because  these  mines  were  in  activity  and 
the  company  could  not  agree  to  a  partition,  the  matter  was  laid 
over  for  settlement  in  the  future,  and  in  the  mean  time  two 
commissioners  were  appointed,  one  residing  at  Verviers  in  Bel- 
gium and  the  other  in  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  or  Aachen,  in  Bhenish 
Prussia,  who  should  jointly  appoint  a  burgomaster  to  govern 
the  place  so  far  as  it  might  need  a  goTemment. 

The  burgomaster  agreed  upon  was  an  upright  man,  who 
appointed  as  his  justice  a  man  of  his  own  kidney.  The  justice's 
head-quarters  were,  in  the  American  phrase,  "under  his  hat." 
He  went  about  town  and  held  court  wherever  lie  happened  to  be 
when  his  service  as  justice  was  required,  which,  happily,  was  not 
often.  When  complaint  was  made  to  him,  he  would  listen 
patiently  and  attentively,  and  when  the  complainant  had  finished 
this  statement,  His  Honor  would  whistle  some  favorite  air,  and 
thus  take  time  to  revolve  the  matter  in  his  mind.  In  deciding 
he  never  argued  the  case,  but  his  judgments  were  always  intelU- 
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gible  and  fair,  insomuch  that  they  were  never  excepted  to  or 
appealed  from  during  all  his  term  of  thirty-five  years. 

Moresnet  had  no  army  or  navy  to  pay,  there  was  no  custom- 
house, nor  were  the  people  taxed  on  what  they  consumed.  Trade 
was  free.  The  only  police  they  had  was  one  watchman,  who 
traversed  the  burgh  at  night  when  the  weather  was  not  too  in- 
clement. The  entire  annual  budji^et  wns  less  than  $550.  That 
gum  sufficed  for  the  schools  and  the  roads. 

But  at  the  end  of  the!*e  tliirty-five  years  the  good  old  burgo- 
master died,  and  was  buried,  as  he  had  desired,  with  his  face 
toward  the  mountain.  A  new  burgomaster,  of  fdreign  birth,  was 
appointed  to  the  old  man's  place.  This  new  man  was  ambitions. 
He  seems  to  have  cherished  the  idea  that  his  mission  was  to  get 
neb,  honestly  perhaps  if  he  could,  but  to  get  rich.  His  first 
venture  was  in  making  minernl  water  and  selling  it  as  natural 
water.  In  this  he  did  not  succeed.  The  fraud  was  exposed. 
His  next  venture  was  to  sell  the  monopoly  of  a  faro  l)ank  at 
Moresnet,  to  acconij)lish  wliich  he  visited  London  and  Paris  and 
some  other  great  cities,  and  told  those  whom  he  prevailed  upon 
to  listen  to  him  what  a  nice,  quiet  place  Moresnet  was  to  play 
faro  in.  Nobody  could  interf^  with  such  purchaser  but  him- 
self, and,  of  course,  he  wouldn't.  But  before  he  had  secured 
a  purchaser  the  scandal  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Belgian 
and  German  authorities,  and  by  two  scratches  of  a  pen  tlie  little 
buigh,  with  its  two  thousand  people,  was  given  a  more  fonnal 
administration,  composed  of  a  burgomaster  and  a  council  of 
ten  members.  On  one  side  of  the  frontier  is  Prussian  Moresnet, 
with  some  700  inhabitants,  on  the  other  is  Belgian  Moresnet,  with 
about  1300.  The  profit  of  the  customs  is  divided  between  the 
two  countries.  The  inhabitants  of  the  divided  city  individually 
elect  whether  they  will  perform  military  service  for  Prussia  or 
for  Belgium,  and  also  whether  they  will  accept  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Prussian  or  the  Belgian  courts. 

Mortgage.  The  oldest  investment  on  earth  is  the  real-estate 
mortgage.  In  ancient  Babylon,  2100  years  before  Ciirist,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Khamniuragas,  money  was  loaned  on  mortgage, 
while  the  great  Babylonian  banking  house  of  the  Kgibi  family, 
founded  a£>ut  600  b.g,,  invested  large  sums  in  mortgages  on  both 
city  and  farm  property.  The  mortgages  have  been  recorded  on 
bricks,  which  were  preserved  in  the  contemporary  safe-deposit 
vaults,— great  earthenware  jars  buried  in  the  earth, — and  have 
been  dug  up  in  our  day  to  show  the  arcluBologist  when,  where, 
and  how  the  mortgage  originated. 

Mother  Carey  and  Her  Chickens.  "Alothfr  Carev's 
chickens "  and  "  stormy  petrels "  are  names  applied  by  sailors 
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to  the  sea-fowl  which  ornithplogists  know  as  Thalasidroma 
pelagiea.  It  is  tlie  smallest  of  all  web- footed  birds,  sooty  black 
in  color,  with  a  little  white  on  wings  nnd  tail,  and  so  thoroughly 
given  up  to  an  Eskimo  diet  of  fish  nnd  wliale-hliibber  that  it 
emits  an  unpleasant  odor.  "  Mother  Carey  *'  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mater  cam  (I^ntin  for  "Dear  Motlier"),  as  birds  of 
this  class,  wliich  are  thouglit  to  give  friendly  warnings  of  com- 
ing storms,  are  popularly  regarded  as  messengers  from  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Thus,  use  halcyon  (g-v.),  which  has  heen  in  a  measure 
identified  with  the  atory  petrel,  is  familiarly  known  to  the  French 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  as  VoUeau  de  Noire  Dame  ("our 
Jjady's  bird  ")  and  to  the  Sardinians  as  veello  pescatora  Santa 
Maria  ("Holy  Mary's  fishing  bird").  Incidentally  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  "petrel"  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Peter 
(Latin  Petrus,  Italian  Pirtro),  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
walking  on  the  water  which  kins  the  fowl  to  the  less  expert 
apostle. 

Yarrell  contends  that  the  name  ''Mother  Care/s  chickens 
was  first  bestowed  npon  the  stormy  petrel  by  Captain  Carteret* s 

sailors,  and  he  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  the  name  of  some 
celebrated  old  hag  whose  memoiy  tiiey  thus  jocosely  perpetuated. 

The  mater  mm  otvmology.  however.  i<  all  the  more  plausible 
when  we  renieuiber  the  great  power  over  tlie  sea  attril)uted  hv  the 
Catholic  church  to  the  Holy  Mother  whom  the  sailor  invokes  as 
"  Stella  Maris,"  "  Star  of  the  Sea." 

Placa  mare.  Maris  StoUal 

Ne  involvat  noa  procella 
Et  tempest taM  obvia. 
("Calm  the  waves,  0  Star  of  the  Sea, 
So  that  they  may  not  engulf  our  ship, 
And  disperse  the  storms.**) 

Jack  Tar  is  ap  full  of  superstition  ns  the  Greek  sailor  of 
the  time  of  Aristophanes,  two  thousand  years  ago.  Peithetairos, 
in  "The  Birds,"  says,  "Some  one  of  the  birds  shall  always 
foretell  to  him  that  consults  them  about  the  voyage:  'now  sail 
not;  there  will  he  a  tempest; '  ^now  sail;  there  will  he  profit.' " 
In  the  same  spirit  Alexander  was  led  on  to  a  vietory  over  his 
great  adversary,  Darius,  by  the  encouraging  flight  of  an  eagle, 
and  Romulus  ''bnilded  his  kingdom  by  flying  of  fowls  and 
sooth-snying." 

Pennant,  in  his  "  Zoology/'  athriiis  tliat,  the  great  awk  hnviu'^ 
been  observed  by  seamen  never  to  wander  beyond  soundings, 
"they  are  accustomed  to  direct  their  vessels  by  its  appearance, 
being  assured  they  are  not  very  remote  from  land.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  sudden  sight  of  a  flock  of  stormy  petrels  fills  the  sailor 
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with  forebodings.  Obeerration  has  taught  him  that,  when  this 
bird  becomes  imiisiially  rapid  in  its  movements,  it  is  providen- 
tially bestirring  itself  to  gather  food,  that  it  may  return  to  its 
home  on  the  phore  before  the  storm  breaks." 

Therefore  it  is  tliat  quantities  of  these  birds,  invisible  at  other 
times,  gather  around  a  vessel  during  or  ju.-Jt  before  a  storm,  to 
catch  any  particles  of  food  that  may  be  thrown  overboard,  or  to 
pick  up  the  small  fish,  molluscs,  and  other  animals  which  the 
agitated  ocean  brings  in  abundance  to  tlie  surface  of  the  water. 
Descending  now  into  the  deeper  valleys  of  the  abyss  and  now 
scarcely  vouching  t^e  foamy  crest  of  the  highest  wave,  they  dart 
hitiier  and  thither,  in  apparent  delight,  and  wot  not  of  the  mis- 
givings with  which  the  poor  sailor  watdies  their  performances. 

Yet,  though  generally  regarded  as  ominous  of  evil,  sailors 
have  a  superstitious  dread  of  injuring  the  Mother  Carey  chickens, 
believing  that  they  are  witches  or  that  each  contains  the  soul 
of  some  shipwrecked  mariner.  As  they  are  ever  hasting  and 
never  resting,  the  French  call  them  ames  damnes,  or  "  damned 
souls." 

In  contradistinction  to  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  the  great 
black  petrel  is  known  as  ''Mother  Carey's  goose."  When  it 
snows,  the  sailors  say  "  Mother  Carey  is  plucking  her  goose." 
This  petrel  is  frequent  in  the  Paciiic  Ocean.  It  is  a  ravenous 
feeder  upon  dead  whales. 

Tn  history  the  name  "Mother  Carey's  chickens"  has  been 
extended  to  tlie  niohs  whicli  thronged  the  streets  of  Paris  during 
the  first  great  Frencli  Revolution,  l)ecanse  tlicir  appearance  was 
the  foreboding  of  woe,  the  heraldm^j  of  a  tumult  and  political 
stormy  weather. 

Mouse*  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  tales  about  the 
possibilities  of  mouse  domestication  was  told  in  so  sober  and 
reliable  a  paper  as  the  London  Speistatar,  It  came  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  a  correspondent. 

A  Iftdy  living  iif  my  home  in  the  eotintry  announced  to  me  one 
day  that  she  had  tamed  a  family  of  mice,  consisting  of  a  father  and 
mother  and  seven  young  mou»e  childron,  who  had  made  their  nest  in 
the  partially  decayed  sasli-frame  of  tlje  window  in  her  first-floor  l>ed- 
room,  which  had  an  opening  on  to  the  sill  outside.  She  further  stated 
that  hIio  could  identify  each  of  the  menihors  of  this  family,  and  could 
induce  them  to  come  at  her  call  and  feed  out  of  her  band.  These 
statements  appeared  to  incredible  that  I  felt  compelled  to  exprew  my 
diHt)elief  in  them  in  the  ahscnce  of  personal  proof  of  th^r  veracity, 
and  she  therefore  requested  me  to  accompany  lier  to  her  room,  there 
to  receive  Huch  evidence  as  would  satisfy  my  doubts.  I  went  and  stood 
witii  ber  close  to  the  open  window,  and  she  called  the  mice  by  the 
names,  ".Tim."'  '  Tom."  ".Tack."  atul  so  on.  to  which  she  asserted  that 
•he  had  accustomed  them,  and  I  saw  them  come,  one  by  one,  on  to  the 
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window  ledge,  where  they  ate  bread  out  of  her  hand,  and  subsequentlj 
oat  of  my  own,  not  timidly,  but  as  if  In  full  anaranoe  of  safety. 

On  via  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  had  a  small  tennis  pArty  in 
the  garden  on  to  which  this  l)edroom  Icwkcnl.  My  cousin,  wliose  Chris- 
tian name  is  Jim,  was  playing  tennis,  and  several  of  the  party,  includ- 
ing myself,  were  sitting  in  the  garden  beneath  the  mouse  winduw, 
when  afternoon  tea  was  brought  out  to  us,  and  I  called  loudly  **  Jim,** 
"Jim,"  several  times,  to  communicate  that  fact  to  my  cousin.  At  th<» 
third  or  fourth  call  something  ran  across  the  path,  and  one  of  tli>' 
partly  impulsively  threw  his  low  hat  r.t  it,  and  killed  what  we  found 
to  be  a  mouse. 

The  mouse-tamer  was  not  of  the  party,  and  knew  notliiiig  of  the 

occurrence,  to  which  indeed  none  of  us  attached  more  than  a  passing 
importance.  The  next  morning,  however,  still  •in  ignorance  of  the 
incident,  she  distressedly  informed  us  that  her  little  "  Jim  **  had 
disappeared  from  her  family,  and  that,  although  the  others  appeared 
as  usual  at  hm  call,  he  remained  abaent;  and  I  knoir  that  he  aever 
reappeared. 

David  Hnttoiiy  a  nineteenth-cental^  Soot,  conoeiTed  the 
ingenious  idea  of  utilizing  mouse-power  in  macidnery. 

Hie  attention  had  been  attracted  to  certain  toys  and  trinkets 
manufactured  by  the  inmates  of  a  French  prison, — especially 
a  little  toy  house,  with  a  wheel  in  the  gable  that  was  set  in  rapid 
motion  by  a  common  house>mou8e.  He  bought  one  for  himself, 
and  then  sat  down  to  consider  how  the  **  half-ounce  power  *'  of 
a  mouse  could  be  turned  to  practical  account.  He  decided  to 
experiment  in  the  manufacture  of  sowing  thread. 

An  ordinary  mouse,  he  ascertained,  would  average  a  run 
of  10VL»  miles  per  day.  He  secured  two  extraordinary  mice  that 
could  do  the  distance  of  18  miles  in  that  time.  He  ralrulated 
that  a  half-penny's  worth  of  oatmeal  jiorridgt^  woiild  suffice  to 
fe<'d  each  for  35  days,  during  wliieh  time  it  would  make  'M)2  miles. 
Then  he  eonstrueted  a  miniature  mill  wherein  a  mouse  could 
twist,  twine,  and  n»el  from  100  to  120  threads  a  day,  making 
10i/»  miles  a  day's  work.  In  five  weeks,  or  35  days,  each  mouse 
made  3350  threads  25  inches  long.  Now,  a  woman  was  paid  a 
penny  for  ever\-  hank  made  in  the  ordinary;  the  mouse,  therefore, 
was  worth  eighteen  cents  a  week  to  its  owner.  Allowing  for  board 
and  machinery,  each  mouee  brou|[;ht  in  a  yearly  profit  of  $1.50. 
Having  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  his  plan,  the  inventor 
was  preparing  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  enterprise  by  setting 
up  10,000  of  these  mouse-mills  when  he  was  stricken  down  by 
death. 

One  would  hardly  expect  so  huge  an  animal  as  the  elephant 
should  he  seared  by  SO  diminutive  an  object  as  a  mouse.  Yet 
so  it  is.  During  some  experiments  made  in  a  mennfr<  rio  ti)  dis- 
cover the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  animals,  it  was  found  that  an 
elephant  spotted  a  mouse  the  moment  it  was  put  into  his  en- 
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closure.  He  gave  immediate  evidence  of  fear.  With  one  of  his 
feet  he  could  have  smashed  the  intruder  into  jelly.  Instead, 
he  stood  for  a  few  moments  motionless  and  apparently  helpless 
with  fear.  Not  until  the  mouse  was  lemoved  could  the  elepiiant 
be  pacified.  Not  for  hours  did  he  regain  his  normal  spirits. 

Other  animals  are  afraid  of  mice.  A  Bengal  tiger  trembled 
and  uttered  long  and  moumfnl  howls  the  while  a  mouse  was  in  its 
cage.  Two  rats  introduced  into  a  lion's  cage  nearly  drove  his 
majesty  into  fits. 

Many  explanations  have  been  offered  for  this  dislike  and 
terror  that  the  larger  animals  exhibit  toward  rats  and  mice. 
Possibly,  it  is  urged,  the  rodents  have  a  peculiarly  pungent  smell 
to  which  tlieir  superiors  object.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a 
puma  had  no  such  fastidiousness.  When  a  rat  was  introduced 
into  her  cage,  the  huge  cat  made  one  spring  and  that  rat  was  no 
morel 

A  female  writer  in  London  Woman  gives  an  analytical  de- 
scription of  the  sensations  aroused  in  female  breasts  by  the 
fidintlus  mit.t.  A  mouse  in  the  chamber  of  Marat,  tliis  lady 
l)clieves,  would  have  deterred  Charlotte  Cordav  from  her  dread 
purpose:  and  the  tail  of  one  popping  opportunely  from  the  carv- 
ing of  Tullia's  cliariot  would  have  prevented  her  from  driving 
over  her  father's  corpse.  "Who  can  doubt,"  she  asks,  "that 
Cleopatra  and  the  other  swarthy  Egyptian  beauties  held  the 
sacred  cat  in  special  veneration  on  account  of  the  part  he  played 
in  ridding  them  of  their  pet  aversion  ?  Every  one  knows  tiiat 
if  a  cat  has  a  weakness  it  is  for  a  plump,  well-matured  mouse, 
and  puss  has  perhaps  for  this  reason  earned  the  affections,  because 
the  gratitude,  of  our  sex. 

"  The  story  of  a  prisoner  who  was  cheered  in  captivity  by 
a  mouse  is  familiar  to  us  all — but  the  prisoner  was  a  man. 
Equally  familiar  is  the  fable  of  the  grateful  mouse  which  gnawed 
the  net,  but  again — ^the  prisoner  is  said  to  have  been  a  lion,  not  a 
lioness.  I  believe  there  is  a  mutual  antipathy  between  thenL 

"  Most  women  have  experienced  the  sensation.  Ton  are  sit- 
ting alone,  reading,  playing,  writing,  painting,  or  working.  Sud- 
denly you  instinctively  feel  a  sensation  of  horror  of  some  evil 
influence  that  is  present  hut  as  yet  unseen.  You  lift  your  eyes. 
You  behold,  gliding  over  the  rarpct  towards  you,  without  noise, 
apparently  without  tlie  troul)le  of  walking,  a  mouse.  It  stops, 
it  fascinates  you.  You  drop  your  book,  your  music,  your  brush, 
your  needle,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  you  make  no  other  sound. 
Ton  feel  your  blood  freeie,  and  your  limbs  slowly  paralyze,  your 
heart  stops  beating,  your  breath  ceases,  a  cold  chill  creeps  over 
you.  In  your  imaginatioii  you  feel  the  soft  touch  of  an  amqr 
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of  mice  miming  races  over  your  face  and  hands  and  making 
lieats  in  your  back  bair.  You  start  to  your  feet  .  .  .  and 
tben  .   .   .  ,  welly  women  take  these  things  so  differently. 

**Are  women  afraid  of  mice  simply  because  it  is  bom  in 
them?  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  afraid  of  them,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  we  are,  and  I  have  long  since  resigned 
myself  to  the  fact  as  an  evil  for  wliieh  there  is  no  remedy." 

This  writer  is  evidently  unfamiliar  with  the  explanations 
offered  by  evolutionists. 

Moving  Pictures.  "Moving  pictures"  it  is.  Despite  all 
the  efforts  of  dictionary  makers,  the  great  public  has  refused  to 
accept  the  various  Greek  compounds  invented  by  Mr.  Edison 
and  his  rivals.  ^'Cinematograph,"  " kinetosoope,"  and  ''bio- 
graph," — all  have  gone  the  way  that  flesh  goes,  or  survive  only 
as  fossil  remains  in  the  queer  departments  of  lexicographical 
museums. 

"  Moving  pictures  "  it  is.  The  term  is  no  novelty,  though  it 
has  been  newly  applied  to  a  new  thing.  It  goes  back  to  the  first 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  as  familiar  then  as  it 
Jb  now  in  the  twentieth,  and  it  was  first  applied  to  something 
vaguely  analogous  to  tbe  present  moving  picture. 

This  was  a  large  mechanical  toy  or,  if  you  will,  a  panorama 
with  moving  figures,  which  was  invented  by  a  German,  Jacobus 
Morian,  and  exhibited  in  England  by  the  popular  comedian 
Pinkethman.  An  advertisement  in  the  Ix)ndon  Daily  Courani 
ioT  May  9,  1709,  characterizes  it  as  "The  Most  Famous  Artifi- 
cial and  Wonderful  Moving  Picture  that  ever  came  from  Ger- 
many," and  a  handbill  which  was  contemporaneously  distributed 
d^ribes  it  as  follows; 

Pnrt  of  this  fino  Picturp  rppre«entfl  r  Landskip,  and  the  other 
part  the  Water  or  Sea:  in  the  I^ndbkip  you  see  a  Town,  out  of  the 
Gates  of  which  Cometh  a  Coach  riding  over  a  Bridge  through  tlie 
Country,  boliind,  before  and  between  the  Trees  till  out  of  sight;  coming 
on  the  Bridge  a  Gentlcmani  sitting  on  the  Coach,  civilly  salutes  the 
Speetating  Company,  the  turning  of  the  Wheels  and  motions  of  the 
Horses  are  plainly  seen  as  if  Natural  and  Alive.  There  cometh  also 
from  the  Town  Gate  a  Hunter  on  Horseback,  with  his  Dogpa  behind 
him,  and  his  Horn  at  his  side;  coming  to  the  Bridge  he  taketh  up  his 
Horn  and  blows  it  that  it  is  distinctly  heard  by  all  tbe  Speetotora. 
Another  Hunter  painted  as  if  slofpin^',  and  by  the  said  blowing  of  the 
horn  awaking,  riseth  up  his  Head,  looks  about,  and  then  lays  down  his 
Head  to  sleep,  to  the  Great  Amasement  and  Diversion  of  the  CV>mpany. 
There  are  also  represented  and  painted,  Country  men  and  women, 
Travellers,  Cows  and  Patk  horses  going  along  the  Road  till  out  of 
sight.  And  at  a  seeming  distance  on  the  Hills  are  several  Windmills 
eootinually  turning  and  working.  From  a  River  or  Sea-port,  you  sea 
several  sorts  of  Ships  and  Vessels  putting  out  to  Sea,  which  Ships 
by  d^rees  lessen  to  the  sight  as  they  seem  to  sail  further  off.  Many 
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more  varieties  too  long  to  be  inserted  here  are  paintorl  and  represented 
in  this  Picture  to  the  greatest  Admiration,  Diversion  and  Satisfaction 
of  «n  Infeokras  Speetaiort. 

The  handbill  then  pocp  on  to  ntate  that  the  Artist  Master 
of  this  piece  had  spent  live  years  in  contriving  and  perfectinfi  it. 
Originally  desiirncd  for  a  present  "to  a  (ireat  Print*'  in  (ior- 
many,  to  ho  put  in  his  chiefest  Cabinet  of  greatest  Rarities/' 
the  death  uf  that  personage  threw  it  back  npon  the  hands  of  the 
maker,  "  who  now  presents  it  to  the  View  and  Diversion  of  all 
ingenious  Persons.'' 

It  is  a  little  ditlicult  to  make  out  from  this  handbill,  as  well 
u  from  the  advertisements  of  similar  shows  that  followed  in 
great  profusion  during  the  later  eighteenth  century,  whether  the 
figures  were  working  models  or  marionettefl. 

But  it  is  most  probaUe  that  they  were  similar  to  those  figures 
inqneDtly  seen  on  old  dock  laces,-^s.,  flat  painted  images 
moving  on  a  flat  surface.  Even  before  this  period,  however, 
ipeetral  pictures  or  reflections  of  moving  objects  similar  to  tboea 
A  the  camera  or  the  magic  lantern  are  described,  going  bade 
ai  to  as  the  fourteenth  century,  but  with  increasing  Tagneness 
it  every  step.  Finally  all  these  contrivances  fused  themselves 
into  a  noteworthy  invention  called  the  eidophusikon,''  which 
represented  natural  phenomena  by  moving  pictures  and  was 
exhibited  in  London,  Lisle  Street^  Leicester  Square,  April  3, 
1781. 

De  Loutherbourg,  a  painter,  was  the  inventor.  T^ator  histo- 
rians have  called  him  a  panoramist,  which  is  incorrect.  The 
pictorial  contrivance  known  as  the  "  panorama  was  not  invented 
until  1780,  by  Robert  Barker,  who  gave  it  tiiat  name. 

Still  more  famous  was  the  "  phantasmagoria "  exhibited 
(1802)  in  London  by  Etiennc  (Jaspard  Robinson.  We  are  told 
that  spectres,  skeletons,  and  terrific  figures  suddenly  advanced 
upon  the  spectators,  becoming  larger  as  they  approached  them, 
and  finally  vanished  by  appearing  to  sink  into  the  ground.  The 
cffeds,  of  course^  were  obtained  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern, 
vhois  invention  is  attributed  to  AthanasiuB  Eircher  (1646), 
Imt  which  was  not  made  in  England  until  about  1800.  In  1811 
lbs  magic  lantern  was  first  used  for  special  scenic  effects  in  the 
piodnction  of The  Flyine  Dutchman  *'  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre. 

The  first  device  spedafiy  intended  to  produce  the  illusion  of 
motion  was  the  phenakistoscope,  invented  by  Plateau,  of  Ghent, 
in  1832.  It  is  thus  described:  ''A  circular  disk  having  radial 
dits  round  its  periphery  was  blackened  on  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  were  drawn  or  painted  the  various  phases  of  motion  to  he 
ispnsented.   Qn  holding-  tiie  disk  in  front,  of.  a  mjiror,  with 
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the  blackened  side  to  the  eye,  and  revolving  it  on  its  axis,  a  moT» 
ing  picture  was  seen  by  looking  through  the  slits/' 

Here  evidently  was  an  anticipation  of  the  children's  game 
known  as  the  zoetrope,  or  wheel  of  life,  which  in  its  ])erfected 
form  was  not  introduced  until  1845.  This,  as  many  people  may 
remember,  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  box,  open  on  top  and  revolv- 
ing on  a  stand.  Kound  its  side  were  cut  vertical  slits.  Pictures 
of  men  and  animals  at  snooesBive  stages  in  the  movements  of 
running,  leaping,  or  flying  were  arranged  on  a  long  strip  of 
paper,  and  this  in  turn  was  placed  around  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder  and  inspected  through  the  slits  as  the  machine  revolved. 

Almost  simultaneously  Professor  Philip?:tal  brought  out  his 
improved  phantasmagoria  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  The  figures 
were  made  rapidly  to  increase  and  decrease  in  size,  to  advance 
and  retreat,  dissolve,  vanish,  and  pass  into  one  another,  in  a 
manner  then  considered  marvellous. 

And  now  comes  the  most  important  step  in  the  evolution  of 
the  moving  picture. 

In  1895  Eadward  Muybridge,  with  an  electrically  controlled 
battery  of  camerag,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  succession  of 
photographs  of  moving  figures  which  he  copied  on  glass  disks 
and  projected  in  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Muyhridge  hit  upon  this  idea  almost  by  accident.  He 
had  been  engaged  by  the  late  Leland  Stanford,  then  Governor 
of  California,  to  take  photographs  of  his  famous  trotter,  Occident, 
the  first  horse  west  of  tiie  Bodcy  Mountains  to  make  a  mile  in 
two  minutes  and  twenty  seconds.  He  snapped  the  horse  from 
every  conceivable  point  of  view  and  in  every  form  of  activity, — 
standing,  pacing,  running,  or  trotting.  Finally  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  a  series  of  snapshots  representing  Occident  in 
the  various  phases  of  consecutive  motion.  He  placed  a  number 
of  cameras,  covering  about  a  tenth  of  a  mile,  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another.  From  these  cameras  he  stretched  silk  threads 
across  the  track  at  about  the  height  of  the  horse's  knee.  One 
after  another,  as  the  threads  were  broken  by  Occident  in  his 
headlong  course,  the  cameras  took  a  snapshot  of  that  particular 
stage  of  progress.  By  putting  the  snapshots  together  and  riffling 
them  with  the  thumb,  a  perfect  picture  of  the  horse  in  motion 
was  obtained.  In  1R85  Muyhridge  sailed  for  England,  and 
there,  in  conection  with  other  photographers,  he  evolved  the  first 
regular  camera  for  taking  snapshots  by  an  automatic  process. 
Some  of  these  reached  America  in  1886,  and  Muyhridge  himself 
returned  here  in  1887.  Meanwhile  the  patent  ofliice  at  Washing- 
ton had  begun  to  receive  a  shower  of  applications  for  motion- 
pictnie  appaistiUy  both  for  taking  and  projecting  purposes. 
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In  1888  0.  Auschutz  adapted  the  zoetrope  for  the  display 
of  photographs  of  animals  in  motion.  He  named  the  amiige- 
ment  he  patented  the  tachyscope." 

Finally,  in  1893  Thomas  A.  Edison,  after  working,  as  he 
acknowledged,  for  half  a  dozen  years  on  the  hints  supplied  by 
Muybridge  and  by  the  zoetr(){)e.  suroeeded  in  perfecting  and 
producing  his  kinetojicope,"  and  yo  reducing  animated  photog- 
raphy to  a  commercial  possibility.  He  announced  that  he  was  at 
work  on  a  complementary  invention  which  he  styled  the  "  kineto- 
crraph."  This  was  to  i»o  a  combination  of  the  photographic 
camera  ami  the  phonograph,  whereby  the  words  of  a  speech  or 
play  were  to  be  recorded  simultaneously  with  photographic 
impressions  of  all  the  movements  of  a  speaker  or  the  progressive 
phikses  of  an  action.  This  is  known  to-day  as  the  kinetophone. 

Ifuiic  Store.  Elion'a  ^  History  of  American  If nnc,''  echo- 
ing earlier  anthoritieey  states  that  there  were  no  music  stores  in 
thu  country  prior  to  the  nineteenth  centnry.  A  contribntor 
to  the  New  York  NaUon  (May  12,  1904)  chaUenges  thia  state- 
ment  by  quoting  an  advertisement  that  appeued  in  the  Maryland 
Jtrnmal  at  August  6,  1794,  No.  1725: 

Mttaioal  Hepositoryt  Market-Street,  near  Qav-Street,  Baliimar€, 
J.  CARR,  M^tie  importer,  latblt  fiom  Lohdoii,  Re&peotfuUy  informe 

the  public  that  he  has  opened  a  Storr  rntin  ly  in  the  Musical  line,  and 
Aos  for  RALE,  Finger  and  barrel  organs,  double  and  Mngle  key'd 
h&rptiichorda,  pianu  furtc>  and  common  guitara. 

Mystic  Circle  of  the  Plains.  Beniinders  of  the  lost  herds 
of  buffalo  are  still  in  existence  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana*  The 
homesteader's  plow  now  and  then  turns  up  a  buffalo  bone,  and 
many  of  the  trails  to  springs  and  creeks  used  to-day  hy  range 
cattle  are  known  to  have  men  made  ori«rinally  by  })iifTaU)ej«.  Occa- 
sionally on  the  prnipies  are  to  be  found  "  huflHlo  l>()iilders."  At 
a  distance  thev  appear  no  different  from  otliers,  but  closer  inspec-. 
tion  shows  them  to  be  surroundc^l  by  a  well-heatcn  trough  several 
feet  wide.  These  boulders,  within  the  memory  of  old  cattle- 
men, were  used  by  the  buffaloes  as  rubbing-places  in  their  wander- 
ings over  the  treeless  prairies.  Other  reminders  of  the  lost 
herds  are  the  *'  buffalo  wallows,"  great  circular  depressions  com- 
mon on  the  plains,  where  the  ranchers  say  the  buffaloes  formerly 
boBched  together. 

But  ihe  most  interesting  reminder  of  the  departed  hnffalo 
is  the  mystic  circle  of  the  pkins  so  familiar  to  the  cattlemen 
of  early  days,  hot  now  heooming  fast  obliterated.  This  circle 
CQQUBts  of  a  i^ide  green  band,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  dun- 
ooloied  stretches  of  prairie,  endoeing  an  area  of  ground  20  to  30 
feet  in  diameter. 
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111  regard  to  theso  cirelcs  and  tlioir  significance.  Harper's 
Weekly  (juotes  the  reminiscences  of  an  old  plainsman  interviewed 
by  one  of  its  contributors.  In  the  early  eighties/'  said  thU 
authority,  "  wliile  there  were  a  few  herds  of  buffalo  still  roaming 
the  prairies  of  Montana,  I  was  riding  along  one  day,  when  some 
distance  away  I  spied  about  a  dozen  buffaloes  which  seemed  to 
be  walking  in  a  circle  in  single  file.  The  strangeness  of  their 
movements  led  me  to  ride  closer.  As  I  approached  I  discovered 
a  bunch  of  calves  inside  the  circle,  and  a  moment  later  perceiTed 
a  big  gray  wolf  cfonched  on  a  knoll  a  couple  of  hundred  yarda 
away.  The  stoi^  was  plain  enough.  It  was  the  old  tragedy  of 
the  plains^  only  in  what  was  to  me  a  new  setting.  The  wolf  was 
thirsting  for  one  of  the  calves.  The  mother  huffaloes,  in  order 
to  protect  their  young,  had  formed  themselves  in  a  dicular  har- 
rier about  them. 

^As  I  watched  their  manoeuvres,  a  couple  of  unruly  calves 
made  a  sudden  break  in  the  ring.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  wolf  was 
leaping  through  the  grass  toward  the  breach.  No  sooner  had  he 
started,  however,  than  one  of  the  cows  charged  out  of  the  circle 
and  came  plunging  toward  him  with  her  head  lowered.  It  seemed 
time  for  me  to  take  a  hand,  and,  raising  my  rifle,  I  shot  and 
killed  the  wolf.  The  tragedy  or  near-tragedy  I  had  averted. 
I  learned  afterward,  was  a  common  affair  on  tlie  plains  and  the 
explanation  of  the  odd  circles  I  had  so  often  wondered  about. 

''A  wolf  with  one  spring  will  hamstring  a  calf  and  render 
it  helpless.  The  buffalo  cows,  well  aware  of  this,  had  learned 
how  to  })revent  a  tragedy  by  forming  a  circular  stockade  about 
their  otfspring.  Where  these  rings  renuiiiied  so  vividly  green 
for  years  after  one  of  these  battles,  it  is  believed  the  fight 
between  the  herds  and  the  wolves  may  have  been  kept  up  for 
many  hours  or  even  two  and  ihc^iQ  days  at  ^  time.  Only  when 
in  desperate  need  of  water  did  the  buffaloes  ever  break  the  ciiele, 
and  then  they  have  been  seen  to  withdraw  in  soldier-like  order, 
goring  the  wolves  to  death  if  they  dared  approach.'' 
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Names.  Middle  names  were  once  illegal  in  England.  The 
law  is  laid  down  very  definitely  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  his 
"  Fint  Institute/'  A  man  cannot  have  two  names  of  baptism, 
as  he  may  have  divers  surnames.'*  Coke  thns  comments  on  his 

own  rule :  "  It  is  requisite  that  the  purchaser  be  named  by  the 
name  of  his  baptism  and  his  surname,  and  that  special  heed  be 
taken  to  the  name  of  baptism." 

English  royalty  itself  had  but  a  single  baptismal  name  until 
the  time  of  William  III,  who  was  a  Dutchman.  The  Stuarts 
dropped  a  not  uncommon  Scotch  habit  of  du])licating  baptismal 
names  when  their  James  VI  mounted  the  English  throne  as 
James  I.  But  James's  eldest  son,  who  was,  of  course,  born  in 
Scotland,  and  who  did  not  live  to  succeed  his  father,  was  bap* 
tiled  Henry  Frederick.  No  other  child  of  James  bore  two 
Christian  names,  nor  did  any  child  of  Charles  I  save  Henrietta 
Maria,  named  after  her  mother,  a  Frenchwoman. 

The  firfjt  Enirli'jiiman  to  break  the  record  seems  to  have 
been  Henry  Frederick,  Earl  of  Arundel,  born  in  U>08.  Evi- 
dently he  was  named  after  the  Scotch-born  Prince  of  Wales. 
So,  also,  was  Sir  Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  who  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1G41,  but  whose  birth  date  is  unknown. 

Pseudo-record-breakers  have  indeed  turned  up,  A  certain 
John  James  Sandilands,  an  English  knight  of  Malta,  has  been 
cited.  In  the  early  seventeenth  century  he  was  expelled  from 
the  order  on  his  own  confession  of  having  stolen  a  chalice  and  a 
crucifix  from  the  altar  of  San  Antonio's  church.  The  date  of 
his  birth  or  baptism  is  unknown.  There  is  more  particularity 
in  the  case  of  Thomas  Dooley  Pyp,  whose  name  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  register  at  Tamworth,  at  the  alleged  date 
of  1579.  Name  and  date,  however,  have  been  queried,  the 
latter,  it  is  asserted,  being  really  1679,  while  as  to  the  former, 
the  true  reading  is  suggested  as  Thomas  Dooley  Fil.  pop. — filius 
populi  being  a  common  way  of  entering  illegitimate  children. 

If  you  dismiss  the  Henry  Fredericks,  therefore,  as  mm 
compliments  to  royalty  and  'too  accidental  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent, you  must  then  fall  back  u])on  a  perfectly  original  and 
perfectly  well-attested  double  name,  that  of  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  who  was  born  and  baptized  in  the  year  1G21.  His 
name,  moreover,  gives  you  a  specimen  of  the  most  fertile  re- 
source of  double  names  in  modem  England.    He  was  called 
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Ashley  as  well  as  Anthony  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  his 
maternal  grandfather.  The  fashion^  now  so  common,  of  torn* 

ing  surnames  into  Christian  names,  seems  to  have  b^jon  in  the 
sixteenth  century.    Guilford  Dudley  must  have  been  an  early 

example.  When  the  custom  began,  it  was  soon  applied  to 
women  as  well  as  to  men.  For  instance,  there  is  Douglas 
Sheffield,  the  girl  who  played  (or,  rather,  suffered)  a  part  in 
the  tragedy  of  Kobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  this  stage 
it  supplanted  the  Christian  name.  In  the  next  stage,  that  of 
Anthony  Ashley,  it  was  added  to  a  real  Christian  name.  Lastly 
cones  die  stage  in  which  a  man's  baptismal  name  is  made  up  of 
two  or  three  surnames,  or,  politest  form  of  all,  a  real  pnmomen 
with  a  cognomen  stuck  before  it — Snooks  Peter  Tompkins. 

To  snm  up:  the  practice  of  giving  children  a  double  Chris- 
tian name  waa  unknown  in  England  before  the  period  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  rarely  adopted  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
and  never  became  common  until  the  Hanoverian  family  was 
seated  on  the  throne.  (See  also  W.\lsh  :  llandtf-hook  of  Lit- 
erary Curiositirs,  p.  792.)  It  must  be  noted,  furthermore,  that 
seventeenth-century  England  still  seemed  to  fear  the  revival 
of  an  obsolescent  law,  for  they  dodged  it  at  times  by  ingeniously 
oompounded  names.  Thus,  on  old  .parish  registers  in  Ensland 
there  is  occasionally  seen  such  combinations  as  FannasAilia, 
which  is  Fanny  and  Sybil  joined;  Annameriar,  made  up  of 
Anna  and  Maria;  and  Aberycusgentylis,  named  in  honor  of 
Professor  Abericus  Gentylis  of  Oxford.  Each  of  these  names 
is  morally  two  names,  though  one  legally. 

And  now  a  further  (luestion  suprETcsts  itself.  What  do  we 
understand  by  a  double  Christian  name?  The  Saturday 
Review,  September  19,  1874,  points  out  that  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  several  things  which  are  at  first  sight  not 
unlike  it.  Every  case. in  which  a  man  is  called  by  two  Christian 
names,  even  every  case  in  which  he  is  called  by  two  possible 
Christian  names  at  once,  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  an  mstance 
of  the  real  double  Christian  name.  By  this  last  we  understand 
the  cnlling  a  man  in  bis  baptism  by  two  names,  each  of  which 
is  by  itself  in  use  as  a  baptismal  name.  It  is  in  fact  putting  two 
names  together  and  making  one  name  out  of  tiieni.  The  most 
natural  and  obvious  thing  certainly  seenjs  to  give  only  a  single 
name  to  one  man.  In  the  old  system  of  nomenclature,  Greek 
and  Boman,  nobody  ever  thought  of  giving  a  double  name.  The 
Greek  bad  only  a  single  name  of  any  kind ;  the  Boman  had  only 
a  single  prcmomen;  he  might  have  prmnomen,  nomen,  cognomen, 
agnomen,  till  his  whole  description  made  rather  a  long  story, 
but  his  own  personal  name  was  always  simply  Oaius  or  lAicius, 
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never  Caius-Lucius,  or  Lucius-Caius.  How  the  case  nmv  have 
stood  in  the  later  Boman  time  when  nomenclature  had  got  utterly 
confused,  when  men  so  commonly  changed  one  string  of  names 
for  another  string  of  names,  when,  as  Ammianus  says,  they 
thought  to  make  themselves  seem  greater  by  taking  strange 
names  like  Bebnmis  and  Tarrasins^  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  But 
this  fashion  seems  to  haye  died  out  almost  suddenly.  Boetins  has 
an  endless  string  of  names,  bnt  the  contemporaries  of  Gregory 
the  Great  would  almost  seem  to  have  had  only  one  name  apiece 
of  any  kind.  In  the  early  middle  age  men  certainly  seem  as  a 
rule  to  have  been  contented  with  a  single  name  given  in  baptism, 
just  as  the  Romans  were  contented  with  a  sin^rle  prmiomen. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second  was  bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  Frederick-Roger,  it  would  doubtless  be  an 
early  case  of  the  double  Christian  name.  And  if  it  be  true  that 
Philip  the  Second  of  France  received  in  his  baptism  the  name  of 
Angustus,  by  which  he  was  certainly  known  from  his  own  time, 
it  wonld  be  an  earlier  and  a  still  more  singalar  case ;  for  it  would 
he  conpling  a  red  Christian  name  with  something  which  was 
not  exactly  a  Christian  name,  but  rather  a  title  or  epithet  It 
certainly  seems  that  Philip  was  called  Augustus,  as  some  people 
have  been  since,  simply  because  he  was  born  in  the  month  of 
August.  But  it  does  not  seem  clear  whether  the  name  was 
actually  given  to  him  in  his  baptism.  If  it  was  not,  it  belongs, 
not  to  the  class  of  double  Christian  names,  but  to  the  history 
of  surnames  in  their  non-hereditary  stage.  We  are  not  at  all 
prepared  to  say  that  either  Frederick  or  Philip,  if  they  really 
had  the  double  Christian  name,  were  the  earliest  cases  of  ite 
use.  Oderic  spesks  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  as  Eaiolus- 
HenricuR,  whether  he  really  was  called  so,  or  whether  Oderio 
thought  that  every  Emperor  ought  to  be  Charles  as  well  as  Cssar 
and  Augustus :  and  long  before  even  Henry  wo  Rnd  a  Charles- 
Constantine  and  an  Otto-William  anion^^  tlie  ])rince3  of  the  royal 
Burgundy;  and  the  various  names  borne  by  tlie  Dukes  of 
Aquitaine  are  simply  baftling.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  assert  that 
Charles-Constuntine  and  Otto- William  were  real  cases  of  a  double 
Christian  name.  In  ''Carolus  Constantinus "  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  Constantinus  "  is  strictly  a  name  at  all.  It  may 
be  a  title  tsken  up  like  **  Flarius*'  and  ^  Cesar'';  it  may  be — 
for  we  know  very  little  about  his  life — a  mere  epithet  implying 
that  he  was  bom  in  some  one  of  many  places  called  Constantia. 
Otto  William  sounds  more  like  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  man 
really  bore  two  names. 

To  turn  from  England  to  Enfjlnnrl's  children  in  America. 
When  in  1G20  the  Mayflower  sailed  for  America,  there  was  not 
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a  man  or  woman  upon  it  who  had  a  middle  name.  Of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  only  three  had 
middle  names,  Kobert  Treat  Paine,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Richard  Heoi^  Lee  and  FnOicis  Lightfoot  Lee,  of  Virginia. 
The  first  five  Presidents  and  the  first  five  Vioe-presidenta  St  the 
United  States  had  only  one  given  name  each.  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  the  first  President  with  two  names,  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  the  tirst  Vice-president,  and  each  wis  sixth  on  his 
respective  list. 

Names  Changed.  A  student  of  the  history  of  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  cannot  but  be  startled  on  reaching  a  certain  passage 
where  he  reads  of  the  town  of  Augusta  qmm  veieres  appeUavere 
Lundinium  ("which  was  formerly  called  London").  When  he 
gets  on  to  later  times,  he  may  be  equally  startled  at  reading  the 
story  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  hf  the  Saracens,  and  finding 
that  in  the  agreement  hetween  the  Caliph  Omar  and  the 
Patriarch  Sophronins  there  is  nothing  about  Jerusalem.  In  the 
official  language  of  its  own  inhabitants,  that  city  was  not  Jeru- 
salem, but  iEIia. 

Pursuing'  his  rcfonrches,  howevwr,  he  will  find  that  a  number 
of  cities  follow  the  same  law.  A  new  official  name  supplants  the 
older  one  in  official  use;  but  it  is  only  in  official  use  that  it  sup- 
lants  it.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  an  older  name,  which  was 
ouhtless  always  used  in  popular  speech,  and  which,  when  the 
official  influence  is  taken  away,  comes  up  again.  Often  a  distinct 
change  in  political  circumstances  is  marked  both  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  name  and  by  its  dying  out  again.  A  capital 
instance  is  offered  by  the  Italian  Alexandria,  which  became  in 
its  imperialistic  days  Gesarea,  though  it  speedily  became  Alex- 
andria again.  Sometimes  the  process  is  different.  An  older 
name  is  changed,  not  by  official  proclamation,  but  in  the  course 
of  those  accidents  of  languafre  whiHi  do  affect  proper  names 
as  well  as  other  words,  though  not  in  the  same  dojrrec  in  which 
they  affect  other  words.  And  in  such  cases  as  these  attempts 
are  sometimes  made  to  revive  the  old  name  of  set  purpose.  Take 
some  examples  from  modem  Greek  geography.  Kvthera  has  got, 
from  some  quarter  or  other,  the  non-Hellenic  name  of  Cengo. 
We  can  hardly  quarrel  with  tiie  Greeks  for  bringing  back  the 
Greek  name.  But  when  they  try  to  fret  rid  of  the  name  of  Corfu 
and  to  substitute  Kerl-yra,  that  is  quite  another  matter.  Corfu — 
not  indeed  in  that  spelling,  but  in  its  Greek  spelling  Kopotfoi  or 
Kopo<po&(: — is  as  good  a  Greek  name  as  that  which  it  supplanted. 
How  it  came  to  supplant  it  is  a  question  for  local  historians; 
but,  like  a  good  many  other  })hK'cs  in  Greece,  the  place  changed 
its  older  Greek  name,  not  for  a  foreign  name,  but  for,  another 
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Greek  name.  To  change  it  is  to  wipe  out  a  piece  of  the  history 
of  their  own  language.  Above  all,  to  write  J^iopa  implies 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  real  name  of  the  city  was  MdpKupa, 
The  caae  is  as  if,  supposing  London  again  to  become  Angnsta  or 
something  else  other  than  London,  the  revived  name,  after  the 
second  process  of  supplanting,  dionld  he,  not  London,  but 
Londres,  In  some  cases,  again,  a  name  seems  to  be  revived  when 
there  is  really  no  revival  at  all.  Tt  was  for  a  goo([  while  the 
fashion  to  call  the  whole  island  of  Crete  Candia;  now  people 
say  Crete  again.  This  is  simply  because  what  mode  Crete  most 
famous  in  later  times  was  the  gve&t  siege  of  Candia.  The  "  War 
of  Candia  "  l)ecame  equivalent  to  the  War  of  Crete,  and  Crete 
came  in  Western  mouths  to  be  called  Candia.  But  the  island 
itself  did  not  change  its  liame ;  it  has  always  been  Crete,  and  it 
is  Crete  still  in  the  months  of  its  own  inhabitants  of  either  re- 
ligion. Sometimes,  again,  the  real  name  of  a  place  drops  ont 
of  use  almost  from  the  beginning. 

Take  an  example  from  England.  From  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  Hull  has  been  in  common  speech  the  name  of 
the  town  officially  known  as  Kinjrston-on-Hull.  It  was  given 
that  name  to  distintruish  it  from  a  dozen  other  Kinfijstons,  but 
especially  from  Kingston-on-Tliames.  But  everybody  knows  the 
Thames  and  few  know  Hull  as  the  name  of  a  river,  and  fewer 
still  psuse  to  think  that  the  town  which  is  commonly  called 
Hull  is  in  strictness  the  town  of  Kingston  on  the  river  Hnll. 
The  changes  of  name  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Gsnl  are  hardly, 
for  our  purpose^  changes  of  name  at  all.  The  name  of  the  tribe 
snpplants  the  name  of  the  town  itself,  yet  the  process  by  which 
Lutetia  Parisiorum  became  Parisii — in  truer  medifpval  form  the 
indeclinable  Parisius — is  really  not  without  analogy  to  the 
change  from  Kingston-on-HuU  into  Hull.  In  both  cases  the 
name  of  the  place  is  lost,  and  that  which  qualifies  the  name  is 
kept. 

Now  take  a  flight  eastward  to  the  most  signal  example  in 
geography.  New  Bome  keeps  its  tme  name  only  in  the  s^le  of 
its  patriarch,  and  then  only  as  a  kind  of  adjunct 

He  ifl  "Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  New  Rome."  The 
formal  name  was  supplanted,  sometimes  by  the  older  Byzantium, 
sometimes  by  the  newer  Constantinople.  Here  is  a  distinct  loss, 
for  the  whole  historic  importance  of  Constantinople  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  New  liome  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be, 
the  New  Rome.  It  is  important  to  mark  the  fact,  and  it  cannot 
be  so  easily  marked  as  by  the  use  of  the  name;  but  he  who 
ventures  to  speak  of  New  Eome  must  take  his  chance  of  having 
it  thought  thai  he  is  speaking  ef  the  Borne  of  YietbrEmfqann^ 
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in  opposition  to  the  Rome  of  Pius  the  Tenth.  But  this  time 
yarious  names  in  various  tongues  express  something  like  the 
same  idea ;  if  the  New  Home  does  not  keep  its  name  of  Borne, 

it  is  at  least  spoken  of  as  old  Rome  was.  Old  Rome  was  Urhs; 
New  Rome  was  //'Utf,  thence  by  corruption  comes  Turkish  Stam- 
boul,  and  by  trauf^lation  Scandinavian  Micklegard. 

To  turn  from  great  things  to  small  let  us  chronicle  a  few 
changes  in  the  village  nomenclature  of  the  New  World. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1910  a  mighty  turmoil  agitated 
ft  little  village  in  New  York  which  had  hitherto  borne  in  com- 
fort and  in  peace  the  name  of  Turner.  The  name  commemorated 
its  founder,  Peter  Turner,  who  had  built  here  the  Orange  Hotel, 
for  the  refreshment  of  travellers  on  the  £rie  Ra ilroad.  The  trains 
stopped  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
that  was  often  seized  upon  by  as  many  as  500  at  a  time.  But 
in  1872  the  hotel  was  burned  down,  and  in  18^73  its  proprietor 
died.  The  hotel  was  never  rebuilt  but  Turner  itself  regained 
more  than  its  old  importance  when  E.  H.  Harriman,  the  so- 
called  railroad  king,  purchased  several  thousand  acres  here  and 
placed  a  mansion  atop  of  Mount  Bamapo  which  overlooks  the 
village.  Harriman  too  died.  On  Tuesaay,  Ha^  17,  1910,  the 
tronhle  hegan.  Suddenly,  without  any  preliminary  warning, 
the  citiaens  were  invited  to  a  mass  meeting,  by  placards  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  Village  Improvement  Society.  There  they 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Harriman's  widow  had  offered  to  build 
a  new  SfiOOO  station  and  to  add  $25,000  worth  of  improvements 
on  condition  that  the  name  of  the  place  should  be  changed  from 
Turner  to  Harriman.  A  motion  to  accept  this  offer  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  58  to  13.  The  opposition  were  furious  at  their  de- 
feat. They  claimed  that  the  question  had  been  sprung  too  sud- 
denly  upon  the  community  to  get  out  the  foil  adverse  vole. 
There  were  appeals  and  counter-appeals.  Finally,  on  Jane  3, 
the  railroad  officials  decided  that  Ttimer  should  be  Turner  until 
July  15  and  Harriman  thereafter. 

At  almost  the  same  period  a  desperate  war  was  waged  on 
Staten  Island  over  the  question  whether  the  town  which  had 
been  known  as  Tottenville  for  nearly  a  centurv  should  resume 
its  pre-Revolutionary  name  of  Bentley  Manor.  The  latter  name 
sounded  grander  in  the  ears  of  many  citizens.  Further,  Totten- 
ville, S.  I.,  was  frequently  mistaken  for  its  neighbor  Tompkins- 
ville,  S.  I.,  to  the  great  oonfnsion  of  the  telephone  and  mail 
service.  Still  farther,  the  name  lent  itself  to  such  humoroos 
perversions  as  Cbttonville,  Bottenville,  and  even  Hottentotten- 
ville.  History  also  was  invoked.  When,  in  1668,  Christopher 
BiUopp  won  Staten  laland  for  New  York  State  by  sailing  around 
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the  island  in  his  stout  ship,  the  Bentley,  in  the  fast  time  of  23 
hours,  the  broad  lands  given  him  as  a  reward  by  the  Duke  of 
York  he  named  Bentley  Manor,  after  fhe  pood  ship.  As  tiiia 
vas  a  full  hundred  years  before  the  Revolution,  he  could  hardly 

be  held  accountable  for  the  fact  that  a  grandson  of  his,  who 
really  had  no  right  to  the  name  of  Billopp,  was  a  Tory  in  Revo- 
lutionary days.  Yet  it  was  on  that  ground  that  the  Totten  de- 
scendants and  a  powerful  contingent  desired  the  retention  of  the 
name  of  Tottenville,  given  in  honor  of  a  lo<'al  celebrity  who  had 
once  been  postmaster.  Finally,  on  November  5,  1910,  the 
Post-office  Department  at  Washington,  which  had  first  author- 
ized a  change  to  Bentley  Manor,  reverted  to  the  name  of  Totten- 
ham.  See  also  Medicine  Hat. 

Names,  Short.  Both  in  human  and  in  geographical 
terminology  a  certain  number  of  names  exist  wliich  consist  of 
but  a  single  letter.  0  is  the  typical  instance.  There  is  a  village 
of  this  name  in  Normandy,  twenty  miles  from  Argenton.  The 
local  magnate  is  the  Marquis  d'O.  Nor  is  the  name  unknown 
elsewhere.  It  is  found  both  in  Brussels  and  in  Paris.  A  Madame 
Theresa  0  was  the  proprietor  of  a  Parisian  caf6  that  was  popular 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  Madame  0  had  a  son.  The  French  papers  were  highly 
amused  when  the  young  man  reached  the  age  for  military  serv- 
ice. Acknowledging  that  he  could  not  write,  he  was  allowed  to 
sign  his  name  on  the  official  papers  with  a  cross.  Is  not  0 
as  easy  to  write  as  an  X  ?  "  asked  the  funny  men. 

In  the  Zuyder  Zee  there  is  a  bay  called  Y.  Amsterdam  has 
a  river  Y.  And,  strange  to  say,  in  quite  another  part  of  the 
world,  in  China,  the  same  brief  name  is  given  to  a  town.  In 
the  province  of  Honan,  also  in  China,  there  is  a  city  called  U. 
France  has  a  river  and  Sweden  a  town  of  the  name  of  A. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  shortest  name  in  the  United  States 
for  any  person  is  Eda  Ek,  aetu^^lly  borne  by  a  resident  of  Brock- 
ton, Mass.  Ek  is  a  good  old  Irish-Swediah  name,  and  it  was 
borne  with  honor  by  the  famous  explorer  John  Ek,  who  sailed 
into  far  seas  and  made  important  discoveries.  It  is  from  this 
man  that  Miss  Ek  is  descended. 

Napkins  were  of  even  more  importance  in  ancient  and 
mediaeval  times  than  at  present.  As  forks  did  not  come  into 
general  use  until  tlie  seventeenth  century,  gentlemen  who  ate 
with  their  fingers  frequently  found  it  necessary  to  wipe  them. 
Plebeians  might,  indeed,  be  content  to  lick  them  clean.  But  the 
Boman  patrician  and  the  media»val  lord  never  grudged  the  cost 
of  table  linen.  The  Augustan  leaders  of  fashion  were  fanciful 
about  their  hand  towels,  which,  not  infrequently,  excited  the 
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cupidity  of  kleptonuuiiac  guests.  There  is  Hermogenes,  for  ex- 
smple,  who,  when  invited,  because  of  his  well-known  procliTitiepy 
to  a  napkinless  banquet,  revenged  himself  by  running  off  with 

the  tablecloth. 

The  English,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  that  of  the 

Stuarts,  iifsed  table  linen  lavishly,  and  made  much  parade  of 
washing  before  and  after  meat.  After  every  meal,  and  some- 
times after  every  course,  a  ewer  of  water,  a  basin,  and  a  napkin 
were  set  before  each  guest.  But  tlie  introduction  of  the  fork 
did  away  with  the  necessity  for  so  much  nice  particularity.  Ben 
Jonson  had  foreseen  this  when  he  made  his  Meerciaft  speak  of 

ilM  laudable  use  of  forks 
Brought  into  custom  here  aa  they  are  i&  Italy 
To  the  sparin;?  of  napkins. 

The  DcviVs  an  Ass,  Act  v,  Scene  4. 

Forks,  indeed,  had  not  been  long  in  use  ere  napkins  began  to 
disa})pear  from  the  tables  of  economical  housekeepers.  It  was 
early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  TT  that  Samuel  Pepys,  attending  a 
banquet  at  Guildhall,  noted  a  fact  which  seemed  to  him  no  little 
surprising.  Many  were  the  tables/'  he  says,  but  none  in  the 
hall  but  the  Mayor's  and  the  lords  of  the  Friyy  Council  that  had 
napkins  or  knives,  which  was  very  strange/'  A  few  years  later 
Mr,  Pepys  might  have  seen  nothing  remarkable  in  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  chief  and  ordinary  tables.  Even  napkins  still 
displayed  on  the  former  showed  by  their  fantastic  and  com- 
plicated folding  tliat  they  were  put  there  for  adornment,  and  not 
for  use.  That  favorite  culinary  artist  of  Charles  II,  Giles  Rose, 
in  his  "  Perfect  School  of  Instructions  for  Otlices  of  the  Mouth" 
(1682),  gives  instructions  for  folding  dinner  napkins  into  no 
less  than  twenty«six  different  forms.  A  double  melon,"  a  hen 
and  chickens,"  ''a  pigeon  upon  her  nest  in  a  basket,"  ''two 
capons  in  a  pie /'  ^  a  dog  with  a  choUer  about  his  neck," — theae 
were  a  few  of  the  more  complicated  forms. 

Tt  is  obvious  that  the  guests  were  not  expected  to  undo  works 
of  art  so  elaborately  and  ingeniously  gotten  up. 

Generally  discarded  from  fashionable  tables  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  na])kin  was  seldom  used  or  seen  by 
the  more  modish  epicures  of  Horace  Walpole's  era.  In  George 
Ill's  time  the  dessert  doily  was  regarded  as  an  elegant  and  all- 
sufficient  substitute.  But  with  the  later  growth  of  luxury  and 
refinement  the  napkin  has  been  reinstated  as  a  necessary  require- 
ment of  comfortable  eating. 

Nesta«  The  largest,  heaviest,  and  most  peculiar  nests  in  the 
world  are  to  be  found  in  Australia.  These  are  built  by  the 
Jungle*! owl    ^  fSf^^  mounds  about  15  feet  in  height 
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and  150  in  circumference.  They  are  erected  in  seclnded^ 
fiheltOTed  spots,  and,  like  smaller  bird's-nests,  are  skilfully  inter- 
woven with  leaves,  grass  and  twigs  and  such  other  suitable  mate- 
rial as  the  fowl  may  be  able  to  procure. 

A  similar  system  is  followed  by  the  bush  turkey,  whose  home 
is,  however,  more  comprehensive  in  design.  Its  shape  is  pyrami- 
dal. It  has  been  asserted  by  Australian  naturalists  that  the 
nests  of  the  bush  turkeys,  which  live  in  colonies,  are  so  large  that 
to  move  them  requires  the  services  of  six  or  seven  men.  The 
material  of  a  single  nest  has  been  found  to  weigh  upward  of  five 
tons. 

.Another  curious  Australian  nest-builder  is  the  Chlamydera 
maeulaia.  They  frequent  the  brush  which  surrounds  the  plains 

and  construct  their  nests  witli  amazing  skill,  supporting  the 
framework  by  a  foundation  of  stones  and  transporting  from 
banks  of  streams  and  water-courses  at  considerable  distances  the 
numerous  ornamental  objects  which  they  dispose  at  the  entrance 
of  the  nests.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Prof.  Ariatides 
Mestre  that  birds  modify  and  improve  their  nests,  both  as  to  form 
and  material,  when  drcumstanoes  have  arisen  which  require  such 
a  change. 

Many  years  ago  Poudrat  gathered  swallows*  nests  from  the 
window-sills  and  had  them  placed  in  the  collectioB  of  the  natural- 
history  museum  at  Rouen.  Forty  years  later  he  sought  for 
similar  nests,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  newly  collected 
nests  showed  a  real  change  in  their  form  and  arrangements. 
These  nests  were  from  a  new  quarter  of  the  city  and  showed 
a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new  types.  Of  the  forms  described  by 
naturalists  of  earlier  periods  he  found  no  trace.  For  Poudrat 
the  .new  type  of  construction  marked  a  distinct  advance.  The 
new  nests  were  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young  brood 
and  protected  them  better  from  their  enemies  and  from  cold  and 
inclement  weather. 

In  Cuba  there  are  nests  made  altogether  of  palm  fibres  mar- 
vellously intertwined  and  attached  close  to  the  tufts  of  the  palms 
or  under  the  clusters  of  haiianas  or  mangoes.  The  nest  is  built 
both  by  the  male  and  the  female  bird.  They  perforate  the  small 
leaves  of  the  palm  and  pass  threads  through  the  holes  so  as  to 
form  a  species  of  rope  by  which  the  nest  is  suspended.  It  has 
been  said  that  an  da  bird  and  a  young  bird  build  the  nest  to- 
gether. This  shows  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  apprentioeship, 
which  constitutes  an  additional  argument  against  flie  tbeory 
that  blind  instinct  animates  the  birds. 

Newapaper,  First  AmericaiL  The  earliest  attempt  to  set 
up  a  newspaper  in  North  America,  or  indeed  in  the  Western 
37 
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hemisphere,  was  made  at  Boston  by  Kichard  Pierce,  who  em- 
ployed Benjamin  Harris  to  print  it.  The  title  was  Public 
Occurrences  both  Foreifjn  and  Domesfir.  Only  one  copy  was 
ever  issued  (bearing  date  Thursday,  September  25,  1G90),  and 
of  that  number  only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist, — the  copy  pre- 
serred  in  the  Colonial  State  Paper  Office  in  London.  Tbt 
Jonmal  was  7  z  11  inches  in  siae,  and  consisted  of  a  folded  sheet, 
three  pages  of  which  were  occupied  with  printed  matter,  two 
columns  to  the  page,  the  fourth  page  being  left  blank.  From 
the  prospectus  we  learn  that  it  was  the  publisher's  intention  to 
issue  the  paper  monthly,  "  unless  any  Glut  of  oecurrenecs  hap- 
pen," in  whi(  h  rase  it  is  somewhat  vaguely  stated  that  it  would 
be  "issued  oftener."  But  Ood  disposed  otherwise  of  this  news- 
paper-man's proposal,  for  it  so  happened  that  the  eolonial  au- 
thorities cast  an  evil  eve  upon  the  sheet,  deeming  it  contained  ' 

reflections  of  a  Tery  high  nature/'  and  it  was  forthwith  sup- 
pressed. 

Boston  can  also  boast  of  the  first  successful  attempt  made 

in  either  America  to  establish  a  paper.  This  was  a  weekly  en- 
titled The  Boston  News- Letter,  The  initial  number  bore  date 
Monday,  April  24,  ITOi.  It  was  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  about 
12x8  inches,  made  up  in  two  pages  folio  with  two  columns  on 

each  page. 

The  imprint  is  "Boston:  })riiited  by  B,  Green;  sold  by 
Nicholas  Boone,  at  his  siiop  near  the  old  meeting-house."  The 
proprietor  was  evidently  John  Campbel,  then  Postmaster,  as 
indicated  by  the  following  advertisement,  which  was  the  only 
one  the  paper  contained : 

This  N«wi.Letter  It  to  be  oontimied  Weekly;  and  all  penoat 

who  have  any  IIouhps,  T^nds.  Tfiicincnta,  Farms,  Ships,  Vessols,  floods. 
Wares  or  Merchandise,  etc.,  to  be  Sold  or  Let;  or  Servants  Runaway, 
or  Goods  Stole  or  ImhI;  may  have  the  same  inserted  at  a  Reasonable 
Rate,  from  Twelve  Pence  to  Five  Shillinga,  and  not  to  exceed:  Who 
may  agree  with  John  Cnmphrl,  Postnuistfr  of  Tloston.  All  person<<  in 
Town  or  Country  may  have  the  New»»-Letter  every  VNeek,  Yearly,  upon 
reasonable  terms,  agreeing  with  Jakn  Campbet,  Pnrtmaster  for  the 
Mme. 

Campbell,  or  Campbel,  \v,i<  a  Scotchman. 

Besides  attending  to  his  duties  as  postmaster  and  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  News-Letter,  he  did  some  business  in  the 
way  of  booksellin^r.  TTis  literary  accomplishments  s(M'm  to  have 
been  meaffro  on<)u<rli,  for  what  little  original  matter  lie  put  into 
his  paper  is  clumsilv  written  and  carelessly  punctuated.  Most 
of  the  matter  was  made  up  from  Tx)ndon  newspapers. 

The  files  of  the  Neirs-Letter  down  to  1722,  when  Bartholo- 
mew Green  became  proprietor  aa  wdl  as  printer,  are  very  im- 
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perfect,  but  the  most  complete  are  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  New  York,  and  these  are  all 
bound  in  two  volumes,  embracing  not  half  of  the  numbers  for 
the  years  previous  to  1720.  The  News-Lei Icr  was  published 
without  interruption  for  a  period  of  72  years,  and  was  the  only 
paper  printed  in  Boston  during  the  siege. 

It  was  Thomas  Watt8»  of  the  British  Museimiy  who  finally 
exploded  the  long-prevalent  fancy  that  a  paper  called  the  English 
MerCurw,  dated  in  1588,  was  the  progenitor  of  modern  journal- 
ism. No  such  paper  was  ever  published.  A  pretended  copy, 
still  extant  in  the  Birch  collection,  has  been  proved  to  be  a  hoax 
fabricated  by  the  second  T^ord  Hardwicke.  It  purports  to  give 
news  from  the  expedition  a^rainst  tlie  Spanish  Armada;  hut, 
besides  a  host  of  blunders  in  dates,  it  is  printed  on  paper  manu- 
factured after  the  pretended  date  of  the  journal.  Until  the 
later  years  of  James  1  English  people  eager  for  the  news  of  the 
day  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  autographed  efforts  of 
the  **  news-writers,^  a  regular  craft  who  set  up  offices  in  London 
and  kept  ^'emissaries''  or  reporters  to  bring  them  acconnts  of 
what  was  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  These 
reports  were  sifted  and  collated  by  the  "  register  "  or  editor.  To 
Nathaniel  Butter,  a  news-writer  of  that  period,  was  the  British 
public  indebted  for  the  first  printed  newspaper.  Ben  Jonson,  in 
his  "Staple  of  News"  (1625),  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Master 
Butters  office  before  he  abandoned  the  ])en  for  the  printing-press. 

Enter  Reffiaier  and  yathaniel. 

Reg.  Whfit,  arc  thoee  dogkH  fit  now?    Set  fcnrth  the  table. 
The  carpet  and  the  chair;  where  are  the  News 
That  were  exaniiied  lasIT  Have  you  Mled  them  up? 

"Sath.  Not  yet,  I  had  no  time. 

Reg.  Are  those  News  ropistered 
That  emissary  Buz  sent  in  last  night. 
Of  8piw>la  and  his  eggs? 

Nath.  Yes,  sir,  and  filed. 

Re<f.  What  are  you  now  upon? 

Xath.  That  our  new  emissary 
Weetminster  gave  us,  of  the  golden  heir. 

Mtg,  Diapateh;  tbat'e  news  indeed,  and  of  importanee^ 

EnUr  a  Comnirff-wotnmn, 

What  would  you  have,  good  woman? 

TFomaia  I  would  have,  sir, 
A  groat's- worth  of  any  News,  1  care  not  what» 
To  carry  down  this  Saturday  to  our  vicar. 

Beg.  01  you  are  a  butter-woman;  ^tk  Katbaniel* 
The  clerk  there. 

Xath.  Pir.  I         her  pIio  must  stay 
Till  emissary  Exchange,  or  Paul's  send  in. 
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And  thon  I'll  fit  her. 

Rrg.  Do,  good  woman,  have  patience; 
It  is  not  now,  as  when  the  Captain  lived; 
You'll  Uwt  the  rvputatioB  of  the  offleeb 
Now  in  the  bud,  if  you  dispatek  thcie  groftti 
So  aoott:  let  them  attend  in  name  of  poli^. 

Not  until  the  reign  of  James  I  was  drawing  to  ita  doee  did 
this  same  Nathaniel  Batter,  aided  and  abetted  bv  half  a  doaeo 

other  ncws-writerB,  establish  the  pioneer  English*  newsp^r  in 
The  Weekly  Newes.   The  first  number  appeared  in  1622,  the 

last  on  January  9,  1640. 

Butter's  print  was  surceeded  by  a  host  of  Mercuries,  but  none 
of  them  were  long-lived.  During  the  civil  war  each  army  carried 
its  printing-press  as  part  of  the  recognized  munitions  of  war. 
Broadsides  were  issued  at  irregular  intervals.  These  were  often 
headed  as  News,  such  as  Newes  out  of  Worcestershire," 
"  Npwos  of  a  Bloody  Battle  "  fought  at  such  a  place,  etc.  In 
1662  a  regular  periodical  called  the  Kingdom's  Intelligencer 
was  started,  and  in  the  following  year  The  Intelligencer,  Pub- 
lished for  the  Satisfaction  and  Information  of  the  People  was 
set  up  by  Sir  Rogers  T>* Estrange. 

All  these  were  su})erseded  by  tlie  Oxford  Gazette,  Fet  up  in 
that  city  in  IGOr),  which  was  transferred  to  London  in  1670,  and 
still  survives  as  the  London  Gazette.  For  many  years  after  the 
Restoration  this  was  the  only  English  newspaper.  The  law  re- 
stricted any  man  from  publishing  political  news  without  the 
consent  of  the  crown.  Both  Charles  II  and  James  II  were 
chary  of  granting  this  consent. 

ay  Queen  Anne's  time  journalism  had  improved,  and-^ 
when  the  victoriee  of  Marlborough  and  Booke,  the  political  ood- 
teata  of  Godolphin  and  Bolingbroke,  and  the  writings  of  Addi- 
son, Pope,  Ftior,  Congreve,  Steele,  and  Swift,  created  a  mental 
activity  in  the  nation  which  could  not  wait  from  week  to  week 
for  its  News — ^the  first  daily  paper  was  started.  This  was  the 
Daily  Courant,  which  came  out  in  1702.  Other  such  joumali 
followed  but  three  years  after,  they  received  a  check  by  the  im- 
position of  the  stamp  duty.  "  All  Orub  Street,"  wrote  Swift  to 
Stella,  '<is  ruined  by  the  Stamp  Act."  In  August,  1712,  he  writes: 

Do  you  know  that  Omb  Street  is  dead  and  gone  laat  week?  No 

more  ghosts  or  murders  now  for  lovo  or  money.  I  plied  it  pretty 
close  the  last  fortnipl»t,  and  published  at  loaat  seven  penny  papers 
of  my  own,  besides  some  of  other  people's,  but  now  everv  single  half- 
■heet  pays  a  halfpenny  to  the  Qneen.  The  Oheervai&r  n  fallen;  tbe 
Medleys  are  jumbled  together  with  the  Flying  Post;  the  Eiraminrr  is 
deadly  sick:  the  Fiprctator  keeps  up,  and  doubles  its  price;  I  know  not 
how  long  it  will  hold.  Have  vou  seen  the  red  stamp  the  papen 
are  mamd  witht  Metbinks  it  is  worth  «  halfpenny  the-  stamping. 
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Grub  Street,  was  not,  however,  so  easily  put  down ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  days  of  Dr.  Jolinson  newspapers  had  consider- 
ably increased  in  number  and  influence.  In  the  "  Idler  "  the 
doctor  says:  ^ No  species  of  literary  men  has  lately  been  so  much 
multipUed  as  the  writers  of  News.  Not  many  years  ago,  the 
nation  was  content  with  one  Gazette,  but  now  we  have  not  only 
in  the  metropolis  Papers  for  every  morning  and  every  evening, 
but  almost  every  large  town  has  its  weekly  historian,  who  regu- 
larly circulates  his  periodical  intelligence,  and  fills  the  villagers 
of  his  district  with  conjectures  on  the  events  of  war,  and  with 
debates  on  the  true  interests  of  Europe." 

The  New  York  Sun,  in  its  issue  for  January  13,  1912,  put 
forth  a  semi-serious  claim  for  the  Majster  William,  of  St.  Croix 
Island,  Maine,  as  the  first  American  newspaper.  But  this  was 
written,  not  printed,  had  no  subscribers,  and  otherwise  lacked 
the  esaentiala  of  journalism. 

The  Sun  refers  to  Samuel  Champlain  aa  ita  authority.  In 
his  "Voyages"  he  gives  an  account  of  his  first  attempt  at 
exploring  the  North  American  territory  claimed  by  France. 
The  expedition  was  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  a  fellow 
Frenchman,  l)e  Monts.  This  consisted  of  79  men  who  during 
the  winter  of  in04-05  were  storm-stayed  on  St.  Croix  Island,  a 
few  miles  below  the  present  city  of  alais. 

They  were  the  first  Europeans  to  pass  a  winter  on  these 
northern  shores  of  the  New  World  since  the  days  of  the  legen- 
dary Northmen  centuries  before;  and  at  that  time  they  were 
the  only  Europeans  in  America  north  of  the  Spaniuda  in 
Florida. 

Samuel  Champlain  relates  that  the  paper  was  prepared  from 
time  to  time  "  by  the  bright  spirits  of  the  party''  to  while  away 

the  tedium  of  the  long  and  severe  winter.  It  was  passed  aronna 
in  written,  not  printed  form  hut  among  a  few  score  men  all 
deadhead  subscribers,  that  was  a  wholly  satisfactory  method  of 

publication. 

Christmas  Day,  1604,  was  celebrated  by  the  colony  with 
special  zest — it  was  the  first  Christmas  observance,  by  the  way, 
in  what  fa  now  New  England — and,  after  the  leligioua  exerdaea 
of  the  morning  and  before  the  feaating  and  drinking  and  general 
merrymaking  became  too  boisterous,  a  special  Christmas  issue 
of  the  Master  William  was  read  to  the  company  hy  the  editors. 
So  early  did  the  idea  of  the  "  extra  "  and  the  "  holiday  number  ** 
take  root  in  American  journalism !  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
chronicler  did  not  inclndo  a  copy  of  the  ^laMrr  William  in  his 
record,  or  soTiiething  more  about  it  than  the  bare  mention  of  ita 
occasional  appearance. 
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Later  iu  tlie  winter,  which  was  particularly  severe,  the  food 
supply  ran  low,  there  was  much  sicknesB  and  suffering,  and  it  is 
▼eiy  doubtful  if  the  Master  WiUiam  lived  to  see  the  arrival  of 
the  tardy  spring.  Of  the  seventy-nine  men — ^there  were  no 
women  or  children  in  the  company — thirty-five  died  of  the 
scurvy  and  most  of  the  rest  were  desperately  ill.  The  dead  were 
buried  on  a  part  of  the  little  island  which  has  since  been  washed 
away  by  the  tides.  Among  them  were  the  Protestant  minister 
and  the  Catholic  priest,  wlio  were  buried  side  by  side.  De  Monts 
was  a  Protestant  and  Chaniplain  a  Catholic,  and  the  company 
was  made  up  of  men  of  both  faiths,  who  lived  and  worked 
together  in  harmony. 

The  two  leaders  survived,  and  in  the  following  summer  they 
led  an  exploring  expedition  dong  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts, but  could  find  no  place  that  suited  them.  The  Si  Croix 
settlement  was  abandoned,  its  cellars  and  ruins  were  plainly 
visible  more  than  two  centuries  later,  and  thus  France  had 
failed  in  its  first  step  toward  the  mastery  of  the  continent. 

The  publishers  of  the  Greenock  Evening  Telegraphy  estab- 
lished in  1857,  claim  this  as  the  pioneer  of  half-penny  evening 
papers  in  Britain.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Clerkenwell 
News  began  in  1855  as  a  half-penny  paper,  though  it  soon 
raised  its  price  to  a  pomy.  Further  research  has  unearthed 
the  Half'penny  Post,  printed  by  Parker  the  elder,  of  Salisbury 
street,  which  in  1724  was  ''a  recently  established  paper."  (Fox 
Bourne,  i,  719.)  Another  Half-penny  Post  was  being  published 
at  this  date  by  Read  of  Whitefriars.  The  cheapest  paper  ever 
published  in  Britain  appears  to  he  the  Farthing  Journal,  a  four- 
page  publication  of  much  respectability  which  struggled  along 
through  fifty-four  numbers  and  then  expired.  In  a  certain  jense 
even  this  paper  was  eclipsed  for  cheapness  by  the  Penny-a-Week 
Daily  Newspaper,  which  in  olTered  a  large  title  for  an 

infinitesimal  price  and  sold  itself  to  occasional  customers  for  a 
farthing  a  copy. 

NewqMiper  Woman,  First.  An  American,  Mrs.  Anne 
Boyall^  was  not  only  the  first  woman  journalist,  but  the  first  of 
her  sex  to  own  and  edit  a  newspaper  and  the  first  professional 
"interviewer"  of  either  sex.  Born  in  Maryland  in  1769,  she 
was  the  widow  of  a  Virginia  Revolutionary  oihcer  when  she  first 
(1824)  appeared  in  Washington  to  secure  a  pension.  Failing 
in  that,  she  devoted  herself  to  personal  literature.  Then  she 
managed  to  secure  an  old  Ramage  printing-press  and  a  font 
of  battered  long-primer  type,  with  which,  aided  by  runaway  ap- 
prentices and  tramping  journeyman  printers,  she  published,  on 
Capitol  Hill,  for  several  years  a  small  weekly  dieet  called  at 
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first  The  Washington  Paul  Pry  and  later  The  Huntress.  Every 
person  of  any  distinction  who  visited  Wasliington  received  a 
call  from  Mrs.  Boyall^  and  if  they  subscribed  for  The  Huntress 
they  vere  described  in  the  next  nnmber  in  a  complimentary 
manner,  hut  if  they  declined  she  blackgaarded  them  wttliont 
mercy.  John  Quincy  Adams  described  her  as  going  about  **  like 
a  virago  errant  in  enchanted  armor,  redeeming  herself  from 
the  cramps  of  indigence  by  the  notoriety  of  her  eccentricities 
and  the  forced  currency  the^-  gave  to  her  publications." 

She  survived  to  witness  the  political  rise  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, dying  at  last  on  October  1,  1<S54.  We  are  told  that  she  had 
met  personally  and  talked  with  every  man  who  became  President 
of  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  Lincoln. 

"She  was  the  terror  of  politicians  and  especially  of  Con- 


mg- through  the  halls  of  the  old  Capitol,  umbrella  in  hand, 
seizing  upon  every  passerby  and  offering  her  book  for  sale.  Any 

Ettblic  man  who  refused  to  buy  was  sure  of  a  severe  philippic  in 
er  newspaper." 

At  last  she  became  so  unendurable  that  she  was  formally  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  as  a  common  scold;  was  tried  in  the 
Circuit  Court  before  Judp^e  William  Cranch,  was  found  guilty 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  ducked,  according  to  the  English  law, 
which  still  survived  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  though  it  had 
been  allowed  to  slumber  in  sunilar  obsolescence  to  that  which 
had  overtaken  it  in  England.  She  escaped  the  distinction  of 
being  the  last  woman  ever  ducked "  through  a  commutation 
of  her  sentence  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

New  York,  First  Things  in.  Oiovanni  (John)  Verrazani, 
a  sailor  from  Florenee,  Italy,  was  the  oriij^inal  discoverer  of  the 
Hudson  Kiver  and  of  the  present  site  of  New  ^'ork  City.  In 
1523  he  left  Diej)pe  on  the  frigate  La  Dnupkine  on  a  mission 
from  Francis  I  of  France  to  explore  the  coast  of  North  America. 
Arriving  there,  February,  1824,  he  spent  three  months  in  sailing 
from  latitude  30^  to  5*,  discovering  what  are  now  New  York 
Bay  and  Narragansett  Bay.  In  a  letter  to  Francis  I  written 
July  8  after  his  return  to  Dieppe  he  thus  describes  the  New 
York  episode. 

After  proeMding  one  bund  rod  leagues  we  found  a  very  pleMaat 

situation  amonp  aomo  atecp  hills  through  which  a  very  larpc  river, 
deep  at  its  mouth,  forced  its  way  to  the  sea.  From  the  a^  to  the 
estuary  of  the  river  any  ship  heavily  laden  might  pais  with  the 
help  of  the  tide,  which  riace  eight  feet.  But  as  we  were  riding  at 
anchor  in  a  pood  horfh,  ire  would  not  venture  up  in  our  vessel  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  mouth;  therefore,  we  toolc  the  boat,  and,  entering 
the  river,  we  found  the  country  on  its  banks  well  peopled,  the  iahabii* 


I  can  see  her  now  tramp- 
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•Bts  not  differing  mneh  from  the  otli«r%  Mug  droMcd  oat  with  tht 

feathers  of  birda  of  various  colors.  TlMj  came  toward  us  with  evident 
delight,  raising  loud  shouts  of  admiration,  and  showing  us  where 
we  could  tlic  most  socurelj  land  our  boat.  Wc  passed  up  this  river 
about  half  a  league,  when  we  found  it  formed  a  moet  beaotifbl  lake^ 
three  leapucs  in  circuit,  upon  wliich  they  wore  ro\vin<]j  thirty  or  more 
of  their  small  boats  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  filled  with  multitudea 
who  came  to  see  ua.  All  of  a  sudden,  as  is  wont  to  happen  to  navi* 
gators,  a  Tioient  oontrarv  wind  blow  in  from  the  sea  and  forced  ua  to 
return  to  our  ship,  preatly  regretting  to  leave  this  region,  which  seemed 
BO  commodious  and  delightful,  and  .which  we  supposed  must  also 
eontaiii  great  rieheo,  aa  uie  hills  gave  many  indieatloiiB  of  minerala. 

The  first  white  men  who  ever  set  foot  on  New  York  Boil 
landed  at  Coney  Island  on  September  3,  1609.  They  were  a 
boafs  crew  dispatclied  by  Henry  Hudson,  who  had  just  rotmded 
Sandy  Hook  in  the  Half  Moan,  to  secure  some  of  the  fiflh  that 
abounded  in  the  waters. 

The  first  man  dain  in  this  State  was  John  Coleman,  an 
English  sailor  and  a  member  of  a  boat's  crew  sent  up  the  river 
by  Hudson  to  take  soundinprs.  On  the  crew^g  return,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  September  8,  1609,  and  Coleman 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  dacjorer  that  pierced  his  throat.  His 
grave  was  dug  next  day  at  Sandy  Hook,  on  a  spot  christened 
Coleman's  Point  in  his  honor. 

The  first  murder  was  that  of  Hendrik  Ghriatianaen,  killed  in 
1616,  by  an  Indian,  who  was  caught  and  executed.  Christian^ 
sen  is  also  known  as  the  man  who  in  1613  put  up  the  first 
houses  in  New  York, — four  small  cottages  and  a  redoubt  on  the 
present  site  of  39  Broadway. 

The  first  sea-^rninsr  vessel  ever  launched  in  Manhattan  waters 
was  The  Unresf,  a  yacht  of  sixteen  tons'  burden,  constnicted 
from  the  fine  timbers  that  grew  on  the  island,  by  Admiral 
Adriaen  Block,  in  the  spring  of  IGH.  Block  Island,  by  the 
way,  is  named  after  this  Imdi  admiral. 

The  first  actual  settlers  arrived  at  Manhattan  Island  in  Hay, 
16S6. 

The  first  white  male  child  bom  within  the  present  limits  of 

New  York  State  was  Jean  Vigne  (1614). 

The  first  white*  fen  n]n  rhild  bom  within  the  same  limits 
was  Sarah  Kapclje,  daughter  of  Joris  Bapelje,  who  was  bom  at 
Albany,  June  9,  1625. 

The  first  child  of  English  descent  born  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  New  York  State  was  Elizabeth  Gardiner,  daughter 
of  Lion  Gardiner  and  a  Dutch  lady  of  good  Holland  family. 
Elizabeth  first  saw  the  Ught  Septonber  14, 1641,  on  Gaxdiner't 
Island. 
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She  married  a  Conkling,  who  was  an  ancestor  of  United 
States  Senator  Boecoe  Conkling. 

The  fint  white  duld  bom  in  Minhettan  Iilaiid  was  Isaac  dn 
Trieni,  son  of  Philip  da  Trieux  and  Susanna  hie  vife,  who, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New 
Amsterdam,  first  saw  the  light  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1642.  (See 
Dr.  E.  B.  O'Callaghan's  "New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Record,"  vol.  v.  No.  1,  January,  1874.)  Philip  du 
Trieux,  the  father,  was  a  Walloon  from  the  French  Netherlands 
and  one  of  the  first  company  of  colonists  to  Manhattan  Island, 
then  known  as  New  Amsterdam.  He  was  one  of  the  well-to-do 
burghers  of  the  infant  municipality.  After  the  cession  of  the 
colony  to  the  English,  in  16649  many  of  the  Holland  names 
hecame  .Anglidied.  Among  these  Dn  Tnenx  became  Tniax, 
and  in  this  form  has  come  down  to  us. 

Trieuz's  claim  to  being  the  first-bom  New  Yorker  of  white 
parents  is  sometimes  di<:piited  in  favor  of  Isaac  Bedlew.  But 
the  date  of  the  latter's  birth  was  1643. 

The  first  warehouse,  a  rude  structure  of  which  one  corner 
was  set  apart  for  a  village  store,  wa*  erected  in  1626.  Here  the 
Indians  flocked  for  the  white  man's  "  fire-water.** 

The  first  manor-house  was  erected  by  Kilien  Van  Bensselaer 
(1680). 

The  first  f^rm,  called  the  Company's  Fann^  was  laid  ont  in 
1683.  It  extended  north  from  Wall  S&eet  to  iHiat  la  now  End* 

Bon  Street. 

The  first  grave-yard  (God's  Acre)  was  laid  ont  in  1683^ 
west  of  Broadway  above  Morris  Street. 

Although  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  organized  early 
in  1620  by  a  small  number  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  who  held 
meetings  in  a  loft,  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Jonas  Michaelis, 
the  first  church  was  not  built  until  after  the  arrival  of  Everardus 
Bo^iardus,  a  Datch  clergyman,  in  April,  1683.  It  was  a  plain, 
bani-like  stmctnre,  and  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  East  Ri?er, 
in  Pearl  Street,  between  Whitehall  and  Broad  Streets.  The 
Episcopalians  erected  their  first  church  in  1G9G-1697;  the 
Lutherans,  in  IHfiO;  the  Jews,  about  1720;  the  Methodists,  about 
1767;  the  Baptists,  in  1791;  the  MorsTians,  in  1751;  and  the 
Roman  Catholics,  in  17&6. 

The  first  physician  was  Dr.  Johannes  La  Montagne,  who 
began  practising  in  1636.  He  was  the  only  doctor  in  Man- 
hattan for  a  number  of  years.  Under  English  rule  the  first 
license  to  practise  medidne  was  issoed  in  the  summer  of  1666, 
by  QoTcmor  Richard  KicoUs,  the  first  En^h  governor.  This 
license  was  given  nnder  seal  to  Peter  Hams. 
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The  first  tavern  for  the  nccommodation  of  visitors  was  built 
by  Kiefl  in  1()42,  a  large  stone  building  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of 
Pearl  Street  and  Coenties  slip.  Later  it  was  used  for  the  Oitjf 

Hall  or  Stiidt-Ihiys. 

The  first  court  of  justice  was  established  in  1647.  It  wis 
presided  over  by  Judge  Van  Dincklagen,  the  first  jud^  in  New 

York. 

The  first  fire  company  was  organized  in  1657.  It  was  called 
Battle  Watch,  and  consisted  of  8  men,  who  handled  250  fire 
buckets,  with  hooks  and  ladders,  all  imported  from  Holland. 

The  first  market  house  for  the  sale  of  meat  was  erected, 
1658,  on  Bowling-Green. 

The  name  of  New  York  was  first  given  to  the  city  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1664,  when  the  English  troops  took  posBOssion.  Be- 
voking  the  old  Dutch  form  of  municipal  government,  thej 
placed  the  municipal  government  in  the  hands  of  a  major  and 
five  aldermen,  all  appointed  by  Richard  Nicolls,  the  first  Bngliih 
governor.  T%omas  Willett,  the  first  mayor,  took  his  seat  in 
1665. 

Nobel  Prizes.  Alfred  Bemhard  Nobel  (1833-1896)  was  s 
Russo-Swedish  engineer  who  invented  dynamite^  publidy 
advocated  euthanasia,  and,  dying,  left  behind  him  a  fortune 
of  $9,000,000  and  a  will  which,  after  some  minor  legacies 

to  relatives,  directed  that  the  vast  residue,  "converted  into 
safe  securities  by  the  liquidators,  shall  constitute  a  fund, 
the  income  of  which  shall  be  distributed  yearly  to  those  who, 
during  the  year  preceding,  have  rendered  the  most  eminent 
services  to  humanity. 

"  The  income  shall  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  which 
shall  be  awarded  yearly: 

"  The  first  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  most  im- 
portant (liscoverv  or  invention  in  tlie  domain  of  physics. 

*'  The  second  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  most 
important  discovery  or  improvement  in  the  domain  of  chem- 
ist^. 

The  third  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  most  im- 
portant discoveiy  in  the  domain  of  physiology  or  of  medidDe. 

^^The  fourth  to  the  person  who  diall  have  produced  the 
greatest  work,  in  the  ideal  sense,  in  the  world  of  fetters. 

"  The  fifth  to  the  person  who  shall  have  exerted  the  greateit 
or  the  best  action  for  the  fraternity  of  peoples,  for  the  suppres- 
sion or  diminution  of  permanent  armies,  and  for  the  formatioD 
or  spreading  of  Peace  Congresses.'' 

The  awards  for  these  prizes  are  controlled  entirely  by  Swe- 
dish courts.  The  winners  of  (1)  and  (2)  are  sekN^  by  the 
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Boyal  Academy  of  Science  in  Stockholm;  (3)  by  the  Caroline 
Medical-Chirurgical  Institute  in  Stockholm;  (4)  by  the  Swe- 
dish Academy  in  Stockholm,  and  (5)  by  the  Norwegian  Storth* 
ing  (Parliament). 

Nobel  believed  Hhtt  wealth  was  a  cone  to  any  one  who  had 
not  earned  it.  '^Oieat  fortunes  acouired  by  inheritance/'  he 
wonld  say,  ''never  bring  happiness;  tney  only  dull  the  facnlties. 
No  wealthy  man  should  leave  more  than  a  small  legacy  to  his 
heirs,  a  legacy  just  sufficient  to  stimulate  and  supplement  their 
energies,  and  not  great  enough  to  nrrest  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  that  faculty  of  personal  initiative  whith  is  born  in  all 
of  us."  Nor,  asserted  Nobel,  would  he  ever  leave  anything  to 
a  man  of  action.  "  I  should  expose  him  to  the  temptation  of 
ceasing  to  work.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  willingly  help  a 
dreamer  who  had  fallen  into  difficulties.'' 

Nobel's  heirs  at  law  neither  sanctioned  nor  accepted  his 
theories.  They  sought  to  break  the  will,  but  failed.  Then  it 
was  found  that  there  remained  an  income  of  about  $200,000  a 
year  to  be  used  in  prises,  as  per  the  will,  so  that  each  priae  was 
$40,000. 

The  first  award,  made  in  1901,  was  as  follows: 
Physics,  to  Prof.  W.  K.  von  Roentgen,  of  Wiirzhurg,  discov- 
erer of  the  Koentgcn  rays;  chemistry,  to  Prof.  Jacobus  H.  van't 
Hofl^  of  Berlin ;  medicine,  to  Dr.  Emil  A.  von  Behring,  of  Mar- 
burg; and  literature,  to  M.  Sully  Pmdhomme,  the  greatest  of 
oontonporary  French  poets;  the  peace  prize  being  divided  be- 
tween Dunant,  founder  of  the  Ooncva  Red  Cross,  and  Passy,  the 
French  deputy  who  founded  the  University  Peace  Union. 

Among  those  who  have  since  been  awarded  prizes  are  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  received  the  peace  prize  in  recognition  of 
his  part  in  ending  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  1J)<)5,  hut  who 
donated  the  money ;  Selma  Lagerlof,  of  Sweden,  best  known  in 
this  country  for  her  fairy  stories  and  allegories,  who  received 
the  literatufo  prise  in  1909 ;  William  Marconi,  the  inventor  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  who  divided  the  physics  priae  of  1909 
with  Prof.  Ferdinand  K.  Braun,  of  Strassburg;  Prof.  Theodor 
Mommsen,  who  received  the  literature  prize  in  1902 ;  M.  Arr- 
henius,  the  Swedish  scientist,  who  got  the  physics  prize  in  1903; 
Monsieur  and  ^fme.  Curie  and  M.  Becquerel,  the  discoverers  of 
radium,  who  divided  the  chemistry  prize  of  1003  ajnong  them; 
Henrik  Ibsen  and  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  of  Xonvay,  who  divided 
the  literature  prize  in  the  same  year;  Sir  William  Ramsey,  who 
.  won  the  chemistry  prize  in  1904 ;  Frederic  ^fistral,  the  French 
Poet,  and  Jos6  Echagaray,  the  Spanish  poet,  who  divided  the 
literature  prize  of  1904;  Henry  Sienkiewies,  author  of  "Quo 
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Vadis/'  who  received  the  literature  })rizc  in  1005;  Carducci, 
who  won  it  in  190G;  and  Kudyard  Kipling,  wlio  ?oriire<l  it  in 
1907.  In  1911  it  was  generally  believed  that  Thomas  A.  Edison 
would  be  named  for  £e  prize  in  physics,  but  he  anticipated  a 
decision  by  public  renunciation  in  Hvot  of  some  one  who  needed 
it  more,  and  the  award  was  finally  made  to  Madame  Cnrie^  who 
baa  thus  figured  twice  on  the  list. 

Nome.  In  Alaska  there  are  a  post-village,  a  river,  and  a 
cape  of  this  name,  all  situated  on  Seward  Peninsula.  Gold  was 
discovered  in  this  neighborhood  in  1808.  Short ly  afterward 
rich  placer  depositories  revealed  themselves  alon;^  Anvil  Creek 
and  other  contiguous  tributaries  of  the  Snake  Kiver.  The  set- 
tlement was  originally  known  to  its  inhabitants  as  Anvil  City. 
How  it  was  accidentally  renamed  was  told  bir  the  Youth's  Com* 
pamon,  of  Boston^  on  the  authority  of  a  drafting  clerk  (un- 
named) in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surrey  office.  ''No  one,'* 
the  clerk  is  quoted  as  saying,  was  more  surprised  than  I  when 
I  saw  the  name  on  the  map.   It  happened  in  this  way: 

"  When  the  rush  to  Alaska  took  place  on  the  discovery  of 
rich  gold  deposits  in  the  Klondike  in  the  early  'Ods.  the  Govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  make  more  complete  maps  of  that 
then  little  known  country.  There  were  many  parties  in  the  field, 
and  the  maps  were  being  continually  called  for  by  the  ^old 
seekers.  Hence  for  some  months  our  oflSoe  was  rushed  night 
and  day. 

Now,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  draft  a  map  of  the  Alaskan  coast 
that  runs  southeast  from  Bering  Strait.    This  map  was  to  be 

made  from  the  field  notes  and  plats  sent  by  the  surveying  party 
in  that  district.  Such  notes  and  plats  always  contain  the  names 
of  prominent  mountains,  capes,  inlets,  and  the  like. 

**  In  making  the  tracing  of  the  coast  down  from  Bering 
Strait,  I  came  across  a  headland  for  which  neither  notes  nor 
plats  furnished  a  name.  Accordingly,  I  made  a  pencil  note  at 
the  point,  putting  the  word  '  name  ^  with  an  interrogation  point 
after  it,  thinking  that  the  chief  when  he  edited  the  map  would 
put  in  the  name  if  it  had  one  or  would  think  up  one  if  it  hadn't 
In  the  hurry  of  the  work,  and  due  also  to  the  fact,  I  presume, 
that  I  had  written  the  letter  *  a  '  in  the  word  '  name '  very  much 
like  'o,'  the  matter  was  passed  by  the  reyisera,  and  my  map  went 
to  the  engravers  in  that  shape. 

*' A  few  weeks  afterward  I  was  astonished,  on  looking  over  a 
stack  of  maps  just  engraved  from  my  original,  to  see  this  par- 
ticular headline  designated  thereon  as  *  Cape  Nome.'  When, 
shortly  afterward,  gold  was  discovered  in  the  vicinity  and  a 
camp  established  there,  the  town  took  the  name  of  the  cape^ 
and  is  called  'Nome'  t6  this  day." 
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Oak.  The  epithet  monarch  of  the  forest/'  applied  to  thia 
the  most  regal  of  all  hard-wood  trees  that  grow  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  dates  from  Virgil: 

Jove's  own  tree 
Whieh  holds  the  world  in  awful  •orweignty. 

The  ancient  Pelasgians  believed  that  a  deity  dwelt  in  their 
oak  groves.  The  Greek  oracle  of  Dodona  stood  in  an  oak  grove. 
To  the  Druids  of  Britain  and  Gaul  the  tree  was  even  more 
sacred.  Oak  groves  were  their  temples;  the  mistletoe  which 
hung  from  oak  boughs  was  their  favorite  wand. 

Venerable  oaks  famous  in  history  abonnd  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  Parliament  Oak  in  Clipstone  Park,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  England,  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  a  parliament  was  held  under  its  branches  by 
Edward  I  in  1290,  at  which  time  it  was  a  large  tree.  The 
King's  oak  in  Windsor  Forest  is  more  than  1000  years  old  and 
quite  hollow.  Prof.  Burnet,  who  once  lunched  inside  this  tree, 
said  it  was  capable  of  accommodating  10  or  12  persons  at  a 
sitting.  The  Wallace  oak,  at  Ellerslie,  near  where  Wallace 
wu  horn,  is  21  feet  in  circumference.  Wallace  and  800  of  his 
men  are  said  to  have  hid  from  the  English  army  among  its 
branches  when  the  tree  was  in  full  leaf. 

In  Massachusetts  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  oak  trees  from 
12  to  20  feet  in  circumference  and  from  100  to  i400  years  old. 
The  town  of  Brighton  boasts  of  the  ruin  of  a  white  oak,  nearly 
26  feet  in  circumference,  which  is  supposed  to  have  passed  its 
prime  centuries  before  the  first  English  voice  was  heard  on  our 
shores. 

The  Charter  Oak  (q,  v.)  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  was 
prostrated  in  the  storms  of  August,  1854,  was  believed  to  be 
800  years  old.  The  Wadsworth  Oak  of  Qeneseo,  New  York, 
was  estimated  to  be  at  least  1000  years  old  at  the  time  of  its 

destruction  in  1857.   Its  circumference  was  about  27  feet. 

Oaks,  The.  A  race  instituted  by  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  A'alley  of  Lambert's  Oaks,  at- 
tached to  his  lordship's  residence  at  Banstead.  He  won  the 
Oaks  in  the  very  year  of  its  establishment,  with  Bridget,  and 
won  it  again  in  1T9-A  with  Hermione.  Indeed  a  feature  of  the 
eerlv  history  of  the  race  is  the  frequency  with  which  great 
noblemen  repeated  their  victories.  Lord  Grosvenor,  wiUi  Tee- 
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totum.  Faith,  and  Ceres,  leapectively,  won  the  race  in  1781, 
1782,  and  1783.  The  fourth  Duke  of  Grafton  captured  it  no 
less  than  six  times.  Hia  last  victory,  with  Oxygen  in  1831,  was 
won  by  a  margin  so  narrow  that  his  Grace  greeted  the  jockey 
with  the  sharp  cry  "You're  a  thief,  John  Day;  you're  a  thief." 
John's  face  paled  as  he  stammered,  "Your  Grace,  what  have  I 
done  to  dispiease  you?"  "  You  stole  that  race,  Jolm  Day;  you 
stole  that  race !"  Later  the  Duke  of  Portland  won  four  races 
with  Memoir,  Mrs.  Butterwick,  Amiable,  and  La  Roche,  all 
daughters  of  the  great  St.  Simon. 

An  epoch  year  in  the  annals  of  the  race  was  1840,  when 
Crocifiz  won  for  Lord  George  Bentinck,  known  to  poeterity  as 
the  "  King  of  the  Turf."  It  is  with  that  celebrated  mare  that 
Lord  Bentinck's  fame  as  a  successful  turfite  is  chiefly  asso- 
ciatecL  She  had  won  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  and  One 
Thousand,  besides  eleven  two-year-old  race?.  But  her  greatest 
achievement  was  in  winning  the  Oaks,  not  so  much  because  of 
tlic  strent^tli  of  the  opposition  as  from  tlie  ditliculties  she  en- 
countered in  the  race.  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort 
attended  Epsom  on  both  the  Derby  and  Oaks  days  that  year,  and 
the  crowd  waa  immenae.  The  race  waa  looked  upon  as  s'f  oregone 
conclusion  for  Crucifix,  on  whom  odds  of  3  to  1  were  laid.  An 
hour  was  cut  to  waste  in  false  starts,  of  which  there  were  six- 
teen, before  the  welcome  ahout  of  "  They're  off !"  and  the  race 
began.  Lord  Georpe.  with  unperturbed  sang-froid  throughout 
the  tedium  of  delay,  frequently  remarked  that  "  She  cannot 
lose/'  It  mattered  little  to  Crucifix  that  some  of  the  best  of  her 
opj)onents  had  a  ijood  50  yards*  start  of  her.  She  could  have 
given  any  one  of  them  three  times  the  distance  up  that  hill  and 
then  have  won  hands  down.  Lord  George,  who  was  a  Napoleon 
among  betting  men,  won  £20,000  over  Cmcifix'a  Oaka  triumph. 

Without  doubt  the  beet  filly  that  ever  captured  tiie  OtJca  waa 
Pretty  Polly  in  1903.  This  superb  mare  would  unquestionably 
have  carried  off  all  the  "classics"  of  her  year  had  her  name 
been  among  the  nominntions  for  the  Derby,  Two  Thousand 
and  St  Leger.  Pretty  Polly  made  her  d^but  as  a  2-year-old  in 
most  sensational  style.  It  was  at  Sandown  in  June,  when  she 
defeated  a  field  of  horses  by  so  many  lengths  that  a  snapshot 
taken  from  lieside  the  judges'  box  produced  the  unique  result  of 
one  aninuil  <uily  in  the  picture,  the  rest  of  the  field  being  too 
far  behind  to  enter  the  focus  of  the  camera.  Her  career  was 
one  of  glorious  triumphs  until  the  Ascot  of  her  5-year-old 
season.  There,  in  the  Gold  Cup  of  1906,  Pretty  Polly  met  her 
only  reverse  in  England.  It  was  plain  after  the  race  that  she 
was  suffering  great  physical  pain  from  a  hitherto  unnoticed 
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boil,  and  this,  added  to  the  bitterness  of  failure,  which  the 
splendid  mare  sliowed  unmistakably  she  felt,  made  the  spectacle 
of  her  defeat  the  more  pathetic.  Many  grand  dames  were 
moved  to  tears  at  Ascot  that  day  when  the  great  heroine  of  three 
seasons  came  hack  to  the  paddock  beaten.  It  was  the  last  seen 
of  Pretty  Polly  on  a  race-conrse.  At  the  stnd  she  has  so  far 
proved  a  signal  failure. 

A  volume  ooald  be  filled  with  Sceptre's  romantic  career. 
She  was  given  the  opportunity  denied  Pretty  Polly  of  winning 
the  five  **  classics,"  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  One  Thousand, 
Derby,  Oaks,  and  St.  Leger,  but  was  beaten  in  the  greatest  of 
them  all — the  Derby.  After  her  defeat  some  people  denounced 
Sceptre  as  "  only  a  miler."  Mr.  Sicvicr,  her  owner,  nearly 
jumped  down  the  throat  of  a  man  who  cast  this  reflection  on  his 
favorite.  Smarting  from  the  disappointment,  in  the  nnsad- 
dling  enclosure  aft^  the  Derby,  he  retorted  with  heat, Sceptre 
not  stay !  If  she's  anything  at  all  she's  a  stayer.  I'll  ran  her 
in  the  Oaks ;  then  you'll  see  whetlier  she  can  stay  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  not."  Sceptre  made  short  work  of  the  Oaks,  winning 
in  a  canter.  The  St.  Leger  in  the  following  Septeml>er  she  won 
in  yet  easier  style,  and  the  subsequent  running  of  her  chief 
St.  I^ger  victim.  Rising  Glass,  enhanced  the  merit  of  Sceptre's 
performance. 

Blink  Bonny,  the  heroine  of  1857,  and  Signorinetta,  the  sen- 
sational 100  to  1  Derby  winner  of  1908,  are  the  only  animals 
who  have  gained  both  the  Blue  Ribbon  and  the  Qarter  of  the. 
Turf. 

Ombre.  A  three-handed  game  at  cards,  oi  Spanish  origin. 
One  of  the  fashionable  amusements  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  it  has  been  immortalised  by  Pope,  in  the  Bape 
of  the  Lock": 

Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invitee, 
Biime  to  encounter  two  advent'rous  kni^to. 
At  ombro  Hingly  to  decide  their  doom. 
And  swells  her  breast  with  eonquests  yet  to  come. 
SIraiglit  tiw  tluee  bands  prepare  in  arma  to  Join, 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  eaered  nine. 

A  vivid  description  oi  the  game  follows,  the  victory  falling 
to  Belinda: 

An  ace  of  hearts  steps  forth;  the  king  unseen 
Lurked  in  her  hand  and  mourned  his  captive  queen; 
He  springs  to  irengeanea  with  an  eager  pace, 
And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  ace. 
The  nymph,  exulting,  fills  with  shouts  the  slqr; 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 
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The  name  (properly  "el  hombre")  signifies  "the  mtn." 
In  Temacular  English  it  might  with  less  courtesy  be  transltted 
as  "it*'  One  of  the  players,  "It**  or  *'El  Hombre,''  pUya 
a^fainat  the  two  others,  who  have  a  combined  interest  against 
him.  He  must  get  more  tricks  than  either  of  the  others.  The 
author  of  a  book  entitled  The  Gamester/'  which  appeared  in 
1720,  or  eight  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Bape  of  the 
Lock/'  ^ives  it  the  precedence  over  all  other  indoor  recreations, 
calling  it  ''the  most  delightful  and  entertaining  of  all  games 
to  those  who  have  anything  in  them  of  what  we  call  the  "  Spirit 
of  Flay/'  But  it  is  now  almost  unknown.  The  current  books 
on  cards  contain  no  mention  of  it.  The  modern  game  of 
quadrille  is  simply  omhro  adapted  to  four  players  instead  of  thiee^ 
and  whist  is  the  final  and  perfect  evolution  from  both. 

Omnibus  (Latin,  the  dative  plural  of  omnis  "all,"  mean- 
ing "to  all"  or  "for  all").  The  omnibus  system  dates  back 
to  a  line  started  in  Paris  in  1827  by  Jacques  Lafitte,  the  banker- 
politician.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  hint  from  Blaise  Pascal, 
who  in  1662  obtained  a  patent  for  a  service  of  public  carossfs  a 
cinque  sous  (five-cent  coaches).  Of  all  the  Pensees  of  the  great 
French  thinker,  this  seems  to  have  had  the  least  vitality,  for  the 
enterprise  broke  down  in  a  few  months. 

The  name  "  omnibus/'  in  the  form  vaiiufB  omnibus,  came 
into  Togue  with  Lafitte^s  coaches.  A  certain  Geoige  Shillabeery 
who  bad  started  in  life  as  a  midshipman  in  the  British  navy, 
.found  himself  in  mature  age  a  ooadi-bnilder  in  Paris.  To  him 
Lafitte  applied  for  expert  aid.  After  building  a  few  coaches  for 
the  French  capital,  Shillabeer  decided  to  introduce  the  new 
▼ehides  into  London.  On  July  4,  1829,  he  placed  the  first  two 
^uses  ever  seen  in  England  on  the  London  streets.  They  were 
built  to  carry  22  passengers,  all  inside,  and  each  was  drawn  by 
three  bay  horses.  On  both  of  the  outer  sides  of  the  vehicle  the 
word  "  Omnibus  "  was  painted  in  large  letters.  A  preat  crowd 
assembled  to  witness  the  start  from  the  "Yorkshire  Stingo;'  a 
tavern  in  Paddington,  for  the  Bank  of  England.  Xewspa|)er8 
and  magazines  were  provided  gratis  for  the  travellers  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  the  journev.  The  fare  was  one  shilling  for  the 
full  distance  and  six-pence  half-way. 

Pictures  of  the  primitive  vehicle  remind  one  irresistibly  of  s 
hearse.  Believers  in  omens  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Shillabeer  subsequently  became  an  undertaker. 

The  developments  in  the  type  of  the  'bus  are  best  studied 
from  contemporary  pictures.  A  print  of  1837  shows  a  cunred 
top,  with  two  passengers  sitting  beside  the  driver  and  five 
perched  on  a  seat  behind,  the  acceas  to  the  roof  being  gained 
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by  means  of  the  box  of  the  wheel,  a  leather  strap,  and  an  iron 
step.  When  passengers  were  once  admitted  to  the  roof,  fewer 
wero  carried  Inside,  and  the  'boB  was  made  smaller.  A  Punch 
cartoon,  by  Leech,  in  1852,  represents  Lord  John  Rnssell  sitting 
in  the  rain  on  a  single  "  form  "  on  the  outside  of  an  omnibus, 
and  saying,  "  Oh  I  you  don't  catch  me  coming  out  on  the  knife- 
board  again  to  make  room  for  a  party  of  swells."  The  Great 
Exhibition  in  the  previous  year  had  given  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  'bus  traffic.  It  was  in  the  exhibition  year  that  Tilling,  a 
pioneer  to  whom  London  owes  much,  first  placed  his  'buses  in 
the  streets. 

In  1856,  when  the  London  General  Omnibns  Company  was 
established  after  buying  up  all  its  rivals,  300  onmibnses  were 
built  on  a  new  plan.  Outside  passengers  were  arranged  in  two 

rows,  back  to  back,  facing  outward  along  the  side  of  the  *\nuL 
They  climbed  up  a  perpendicular  ladder  hanging  over  the  rear. 
Hence  female  passen<?erp  strongly  objected  to  the  roof.  In  18S0 
a  fixed  winding  staircase  was  substituted  for  the  gymnastic 
ladder,  and  the  roof  was  furnished  with  "garden  seats  "  arranged 
across  the  'bus  with  a  centre  aisle  and  fitted  with  reversible 
backs.  The  prosperity  of  the  London  'bus  reached  its  zenith  in 
1905,  when  3484  of  the  vehicles  with  6169  drivers  were  licensed 
in  London  by  Scotland  Yard.  But  revolution  was  in  the  air. 
That  very  year  the  returns  also  included  the  omnibus  item  of 
841  motor  'buses,  an  innovation  which  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the 
older  conveyance.  The  first  licensed  electric  motor  *bus  began 
running  in  1899.  This  shared  the  fate  of  all  previous  experi- 
ments made  with  steam  'buses  and  was  quickly  withdrawn.  Not 
until  1904,  when  Tilling  started  a  regular  motor  'bus  service 
from  Peckham  to  Oxford  Circus,  did  the  innovation  justify 
itself.  By  1908  the  total  number  of  the  old-style  London  'buses 
had  been  reduced  to  2115.  On  October  18,  1911,  the  leading 
omnibus  company  took  the  last  of  its  horse-drawn  vehicles  off 
the  streets  of  the  English  capital. 

Orange.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
of  vegetable  growths.  Its  botanical  name  is  Citrus,  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  town  of  Citron,  in  Judea,  where  it  was  first 
cultivated.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  of  plants  known  as  the 
natural  order  of  AurantiacefF,  or  "golden  fruit-bearers."  Thus, 
it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conclude  that 
the  "  golden  apples  "  of  the  garden  of  Hesperidcs  were'oranges. 
From  the  low  Latin  Pomum  AuranUum  we  get  the  word 
orange/'  which  occurs  in  different  forms  in  several  languages. 
The  genus  Citrus  contains  a  large  number  of  species  and  varie- 
ties, the  fruits  being  known  under  such  names  as  orange,  lemon. 
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lime,  shaddock,  pompelmoose,  forbidden  fruit,  kiimquat,  and 
citron.  The  species  C.  Aurantium,  witli  its  varieties  of  sweet 
oranges,  is  the  best  known  to  us.  Bisso,  the  eminent  naturalist 
of  Nice,  published  at  Parifly  in  1818,  an  elaborate  history  of 
oranges,  in  which  he  described  no  fewer  than  169  varieties. 
These  he  divided  into  eight  species — ^viz.,  sweet  oranges,  bitter 
oranges,  bergamots,  limes,  pampelunos,  sweet  limes,  lemons, 
and  citrons.  Of  the  first  of  these,  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned, he  enumerated  no  less  than  forty-three  varieties,  though 
it  is  probable  that  all  these  are  derived  from  the  common 
orange,  C.  Aurantium.  It  is  said  that  the  sweet  (or  China) 
orange  was  first  brought  into  Europe  from  China  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  1547^  and,  further,  that  the  original  tree  whence  all 
the  European  orange  trees  of  this  class  have  been  produced  is, 
or  at  least  was  a  few  years  ago,  preserved  at  Lisbon  in  one  of 
the  gardens  of  the  nobility.  But  the  first  mention  of  oranges 
in  England  is  of  much  earlier  date,  for  it  is  recorded  that  in 
1290  Edward  the  First's  queen  boui^ht  from  the  cnr^o  of  a 
Spanish  ship  whicli  came  to  Portsmouth  various  fruits,  amontr 
which  were  seven  oranges  (Pnma  de  orrngr).  Still,  though 
Edward's  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Castile  led  to  greater  inter* 
course  with  Spain,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  there  was  any  great  commerce  in  oranges,  as 
the  name  of  the  fruit  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Ldbell 
of  English  Policy,"  the  Liber  Albus  of  London,"  or  Professor 
Rogers's  "  Collection  of  Bills,"  in  all  of  which  many  other — 
and,  indeed,  most — articles  of  fruit  and  grocery  are  mentioned. 

Tn  1432  Henry  VI,  on  his  return  from  being  crowned  King 
of  France,  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens  with  a  pageant  in  which 
was  a  grove  of 

OrangiB,  almondis,  and  the  pome-gamade, 

as  poetically  described  by  Lydgate.  In  1470  oranges  are  noticed 
in  the  Paston  letters.  In  1502  Elisabeth  of  York  gave  a  reward 
to  the  servant  of  the  prothonotary  of  Spain  for  bringing  a 

present  of  oranjjes :  and  in  the  household  expenses  book  of  Henry 
VIII  (1530)  and  his  daughter  the  Princess  Mary  (1539),  pay- 
ments for  oranjres  are  mentioned.  In  15.58  the  Stationers*  Com- 
panv,  at  a  court  dinner,  indul^rcd  in  the  fruit  to  the  value  of  4d. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  oranf^es  were  recognized 
as  a  notable  article  of  commerce,  and,  according  to  Stowe 
(1598),  Billingsgate  was  the  principal  quay  for  landing  them. 
The  sweet  orange  was  not  tntroduced  into  England  till  after  the 
bitter  variety,  and  the  few  allusions  of  the  poets  of  the  period 
last  mentioned  are  to  this  and  not  the  sweet  fruit  Shake- 
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t>j)<iare,  in  '*Mu<  h  Ado  about  Nothing/'  savB,  The  Count  is 
neither  sad  nor  ^ick,  nor  merry  nor  well;  but  civil,  Count,  civil 
88  811  0T8nge,  and  8omeirh8t  af  that  je8loii8  oomplezion;''  8iid 
Nash,  a  contemporaneous  dramatiflt,  uses  the  expieaeion^  ciyil 
88  an  orange."  In  these  passages,  a  pun,  a  very  weak  one,  is 
obviously  intended  on  the  word  SeTiUe/'  whence  then,  as  now, 
the  bitter  oranges  came. 

Sir  Walter  Haleigli,  "  the  father  of  tobacco/'  is  credited  with 
having  brought  oinnfies  to  En«;hind. 

The  first  steamer  exclusively  devoted  to  the  orange  trade 
arrived  in  London  in  Xoveniber,  18G7.  Before  this  date  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  London  was  without  an  orange  supply 
for  3  or  4  weeks  in  winter  months. 

Florida  is  the  great  orange-growing  State  in  the  American 
Union. 

The  effects  of  the  famous  freeae  which  struck  Florida  in  the 
spring  of  1896  have  at  last  been  wiped  out.  At  that  time 
the  annual  ])roduction  of  citrus  fruit  had  climbed  from  000,000 
boxes  in  1HH4  and  ISSf)  to  G.OOO.OOO  boxes  in  1801  and  1895. 
Then  the  big  freeze  happfued  along  and  the  next  season's  crop 
in  Florida  was  only  7r),()00  boxes. 

The  industry  was  practically  wiped  out.  Since  then  the 
yield  has  been  slowly  climbing  again,  until  f6r  the  season  of 
1909  8Ad  1910  it  was  approximately  7,000,000  boxes,  of  which 
6,000,000  were  shipped  out  of  the  State. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  which  directs  the  packing  and 
shipping  of  a  large  part  of  the  crop,  was  organized  in  1908.  In 
the  great  packing  houses  of  Florida  no  hand  actually  touches 
the  ornnjres.  Every  person  who  handles  them  wears  whit»^  gloves 
to  protect  the  oranp'  from  any  possible  contaminntioii  of  human 
touch  and  from  scratching  and  bruising  bv  the  finger-nnil. 

The  pickers  move  into  the  grove  with  their  equipment  of 
ladders,  baskets,  field  boxes,  clippers,  etc.  Each  picker  wears 
his  white  ^loyes  and  carries  a  wicker  basket,  shaped  to  fit  the 
back  or  side  of  the  person,  swung  from  the  shonlder. 

Each  basket  is  lined  with  thick  canvas,  which  is  stretched 
four  or  five  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Every  orange 
must  be  clipped,  not  pulled  or  picked,  from  the  tree,  the  stem 
being  left  smooth  and  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  orange. 

Each  piece  of  fruit  is  laid,  not  dropped,  into  the  basket,  and 
when  filled  the  l)askct  is  carcfnllv  emptied  into  the  field  boxes. 
These  are  never  filled  above  the  top,  thus  preventing  the  bruis- 
ing of  the  fruit  when  the  boxes  are  stacked  one  on  another  for 
carriage  to  the  packiTie  house. 

They  are  taken  to  the  plant  on  big  platform  wagons  equipped 
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with  springs  8o  as  to  reduce  the  jar  to  the  fruit  from  uneven- 
ness  of  roads.  In  the  packing  house  the  fruit  in  the  field  boxes 
is  put  on  the  first  grading  table,  and  from  thi?  point  to  the 
packing  boxes  every  person  is  obliged  to  keep  careful  watch  for 
fruit  that  is  below  grade.  The  motto  of  the  exchange,  "  Every 
doubtful  orange  ia  a  cull/'  stretcheg  in  big  letters  acroM  one 
end  of  the  honee  where  none  can  fail  to  read  It 

From  the  first  table  the  fmit  is  carried  over  wooden  rollers 
down  a  gentle  incline  to  tiie  washing  tank.  Every  oranfpe  re- 
ceives  a  scrubbing  before  it  is  deemed  fit  to  be  sent  to  a  criticai 
market — incidentolly  it  is  worth  just  about  20  per  cent  mors 
after  the  bath  than  before. 

The  oranges  are  next  assorted  according  to  size  in  bina.  Be- 
side the  bins  stand  the  packers,  each,  like  the  other  workers, 
Hrearing  the  eyer-present  white  gloves.  Here  each  orange  is 
rapidly  wrapped  in  its  square  of  white  paper  with  the  stem  of 
the  orange  under  the  twist  of  the  paper.  On  the  end  nf  each 
box  is  stani])od  the  size  of  the  oranjres  within,  and  when  the 
box  is  filled  it  ia  placed  on  an  automatic  carrier  which  delivers 
it  to  the  nailer. 

Here  a  s])ocially  designed  machine  presses  down  the  end  of 
the  cover  which  is  nailed  to  the  heads,  but  the  middle  is  left 
loose  from  the  middle  partition  of  the  box.  This  is  called  the 
flush  pack,  which  is  demanded  by  the  best  markets  in  the  Xorth. 
From  this  point  the  boxes  are  loaded  into  the  waitin^^  cars  on 
the  switch  track  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lioiiso.  Each  box 
is  placed  on  end,  six  boxes  across  the  car  and  three  boxes  high. 
These  are  then  stripped  or  braced  in  the  car  to  prevent  jarring 
and  consequent  bruising  in  transportation  to  the  markets.  Three 
hundred  boxes  make  a  carload. 

Orange  Bloaaoms  at  Weddings.  Orange  bloeaoms  have 
been  adopted  for  the  adornment  of  a  bride  as  a  symbol  of 
chastity  and  alro  of  fecundity.  Xot  only  is  the  orange-tree  an 
evergreen,  but  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  tree  which  produces  fruit 
and  flowers  at  the  same  time.  An  early  reference  to  this  pecu- 
liarity appears  in  Sheridan's  "  Kivals"'(Act  iii,  Sc.  3).  When 
Mrs.  Malaprop  complains  that,  "  Nowadays  few  think  how  a 
little  knowledge  becomes  a  gentleman;  men  have  no  sense  but 
for  the  worthless  flowers  of  beauty/'  the  gallant  Captain  Abso- 
lute makes  reply:  "Too  true;  but  our  ladies  seldom  sliow  fniit 
until  time  has  robbed  them  of  more  specious  blossom ;  few,  like 
Mrs.  Malajirop  and  the  orange-trec,  are  rich  in  both  at  once." 

^foreover,  orange  blossoms  possess  an  exquisite  odor,  and 
are  so  rare  and  costly  as  to  be  in  easy  reach  only  of  the  noble 
and  the  wealthy,  thus  indicating  that  the  bride  is  of  high  rank. 
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The  custom  of  entwining  them  in  bridal  wreaths  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date  in  England  and  America.  It  came  to  us,  like 
most  other  female  fashions  in  dress,  from  the  French,  who  in 
their  turn  have  derived  it  from  Spain.  In  the  latter  country 
it  had  long  obtained,  and  Is  said  to  have  been  originally  of 
Moorish  ongin.  There  ia^  however^  an  old  Spanish  l^nd  which 
gives  a  different  account  of  its  introdnetion.  According  to  this^ 
soon  after  the  importation  of  the  orange-tree  by  the  Moors^  one 
of  the  Spanish  kings  had  a  specimen  of  which  he  was  very 
proud,  and  of  which  the  French  ambassador  was  extremely  de- 
sirous to  ol)tain  an  offshoot.  The  frardener's  daughter  was 
aware  of  this,  and,  in  order  to  provide  herself  with  the  necessary 
dowry  to  enable  her  to  marry  her  lover,  she  obtained  a  slip, 
which  she  sold  to  the  ambassador  at  a  high  price.  On  the  occa* 
aion  of  her  wedding,  in  recognition  of  her  ffratitnde  to  the  jdant 
which  had  procniid  her  happiness,  she  bound  in  her  hair  a 
wreath  of  orange-blossoms,  and  thus  inaugurated  the  fashion 
which  has  become  universal.  As  the  orange  was  introduced  into 
Spain*  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Moors,  this  legend  suffi- 
ciently establishes  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  as  far  as  that 
country  is  concerned,  although  many  centuries  elapsed  before 
it  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  Up  to  near  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  the  practice  for  ladies  to  be  mar- 
ried in  hats  or  bonnets ;  and  the  fashion  of  dispensing  with  the 
bonnet  seema  firrt  to  have  eatablished  itself  after  the  example 
set  by  Queen  Victoria  on  the  occaaion  of  her  wedding  in  1840. 

Orange,  Navel.  This  is  merely  an  abnormal  growth,  an 
abortive  attempt  of  nature  to  produce  twins.  One  of  the  twina 
failed,  however,  surviving  only  as  a  protuberance  in  the  blossom 
end  of  the  orange,  and  there  forming  a  little  navel-like  kernel 
envelope^l  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  Buds  from  the  trees  pro- 
ducing these  freaks  were  grafted  upon  other  stock,  and  gradually 
the  semi-dwarf  navel-orange  tree  was  established  in  California. 
The  original  trees  of  this  stock  came  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  where 
their  peculiarity  had  been  noted  but  not  utilised.  No  am  had 
taken  the  hint  supplied  by  nature  until  they  were  transplanted 
to  their  new  home  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  they  become  one 
of  the  most  profitable  growths  in  the  State.  The  navel  orange 
is  frequently  seedless,  and  what  few  seeda  are  ever  found  in  it 
are  small  and  undeveloped. 

Organ.  In  many  respects  the  great  organ  installed  in  1911 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  on  Washington  Heights, 
New  York,  is  the  most  notable  in  the  world.  In  the  number  of 
stops  it  is  slightly  inferior  to  some  other  famous  organs,  but  in 
point  of  completeness,  as  regards  tone  color  and  volume,  it  haa 
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no  superior  and  few  equals.  The  total  cost  was  $70,000.  There 
are  between  6000  and  7000  pipes.  The  largest  is  a  great  wooden 
conduit  32  feet  long,  the  smallest  a  thin  reed  smaller  than  a  lead 
penciL  The  organist  would  be  powerless  without  bis  two  auto- 
matic assistautBy  a  15-bor8e  electric  motor,  operating  the 
southern  division  of  the  instrunu  nt,  and  a  T^/^-horse-iwwpr 
motor  for  the  northern  division.  These  two  divisions  are  placed 
one  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  or  choir  of  the  cathedral  and  60 
feet  above  the  main  tloor. 

Each  division  octiij)ies  tlie  space  of  a  good-sized  house  and 
each  is  packed  with  ranks  on  ranks  of  pipes,  zinc,  composition, 
and  wooden.  The  greatest  is  the  32-foot  pedal  bombarde,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world  except  the  one  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Oitohm,  a  spedes  of  FrinffUlida,  especially  famous  with 
European  epicures.  It  formed  one  of  the  costly  items  of  Scyer's 
hundred-guinea  dish  at  the  banquet  at  York  in  1851. 

The  name  in  Italian  means  gardener  (ortolano  from  Latin 
hortus,  "  a  garden  ").  According  to  Menage,  the  bird  iff  quite 
at  home  in  the  hedges  of  gardens. 

The  ortolan  is  not  famed  for  its  song,  which  is,  however, 
soft  and  sweet.  In  Txmibardy  a  certain  number  of  these  inter- 
esting birds  owe  to  their  musical  talent  the  good  fortune  of 
escape  from  broiling.  Orpheus  and  Amphion  never  gained  a 
more  perfect  victory.  Like  the  nightingale,  with  whidi  it  has 
also  otiier  points  of  resemblance,  the  ortolan  sings  after  as  well 
as  before  sunset ;  and  it  was  this  bird  that  Yarro  called  his  com- 
panion by  night  and  day. 

Ortolans  are  solitary  birds:  they  fly  in  pairs,  rarely  three 
together,  and  never  in  flocks;  they  search  for  seeds  in  pastures: 
and,  if  seen  in  vines,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  grapes  (this 
is  a  foul  calumny),  but  it  is  in  search  of  the  insects  in  the  stems. 
They  are  taken  in  traps,  from  March  or  April  to  September, 
when  they  are  often  poor  and  thin;  but,  if  fed  with  plenty  of 
millet-seed  and  other  grain,  they  become  sheer  lumps  of  fat, 
and  delicious  morsels.  The  bird,  however,  has  a  peculiar  habit 
of  feeding,  which  is  opposed  to  its  rapid  fattening;  it  feeds  only 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  To  surmount  this  peculiarity,  those 
who  pander  to  the  taste  of  Italian  gourmands  place  the  ortolans 
in  a  warm  chamber,  perfectly  dark,  Avith  only  one  aperture  in 
the  wall.  Their  food  is  scattered  over  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 
In  the  morning  the  keeper  of  the  birds  places  a  lantern  in  the 
orifice  of  the  wall ;  by  the  light  thus  thrown  in,  the  ortolans, 
thinking  the  sun  is  about  to  rise,  greedily  consume  the  food  upon 
the  floor.  More  food  is  scatteinBd  about,  and  the  lantern  with- 
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drawn.  The  ortokns  soon  fall  asleep.  In  about  two  honn  the 
whole  procf?s9  is  repeated,  and  so  on  four  or  five  times  every  day. 
The  ortolans  Urns  treated  become  like  little  balls  of  fat  in  a  few 

days.  This  arises  from  the  absence  of  waste  by  motion,  in  the 
extra  sleep  which  the  birds  get,  absence  of  the  usual  chemical 
changes  from  the  influence  of  light,  an  unusual  supply  of  food 
from  their  taking  four  or  five  meals  a  day  instead  of  one,  and 
great  facilities  for  digesting  tliat  food  in  being  removed  from  the 
view  of  external  objects  which  produce  anxieties  and  hamper  the 
digestion. 

The  ortolan  is  considered  sutficiently  fat  when  it  is  a  handful ; 
and  is  judge<l  by  feeling  it.  and  not  by  appearance.  They  sliould 
not  be  killed  with  violenet*,  like  other  birds ;  this  might  crush  and 
bruise  the  delicate  flesh,  and  spoil  the  voup  d'wil — to  avoid 
which,  the  best  mode  is  to  plunge  the  head  of  the  ortolan  into 
a  glass  of  brmndy:  in  his  fate  a  French  author  oddly  traces  an 
analogy  to  **  mancUin  Clarence  in  a  mahnser  bntf 

A  gonrmand  will  take  an  ortolan  by  the  1^  and  cnindi  it  in 
delicioiis  monthfuls,  so  as  afaaolntely  to  lose  none  of  it.  More 
delicate  feeders  cnt  the  bird  in  quarters^  and  lay  aside  the  gis- 
ard,  which  is  somewhat  hard ;  the  rest  may  be  eaten,  eren  to  the 
bones,  which  are  sufficiently  tender  for  the  most  delicate  month 
to  masticate  without  inconrenience. 

Notwithstanding  its  delicacy,  the  ortolan  fattens  very  faat; 
and  it  is  this  lump  of  fatness  that  is  its  merit,  and  has  some* 
times  caused  it  to  be  preferred  to  the  beccafico.  According  to 
Baffon,  the  ortolan  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
understood  fattening  the  bird  upon  millet ;  but  a  lively  French 
commentator  doubts  this  assertion.  Ho  maintains  that,  had  the 
ancients  known  the  ortohm.  they  would  have  deified  it,  and  built 
altars  to  it  upon  Mount  llymettus  and  the  Janiculum ;  adding, 
did  they  not  deify  the  horse  of  Paligula,  whicli  was  certainly 
not  wortli  an  ortolan,  ami  Taligula  himself,  who  was  not  worth 
BO  nuuh  as  liis  horse?  However,  the  dispute  belongs  to  the 
"Gassics  of  the  Table.'' 

The  ortolan  figures  in  a  curious  anecdote  of  in<lividual  epi- 
curism in  the  last  century.  A  gentleman  of  Gloucestershire  had 
one  son,  whom  he  sent  abroad  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  the 
CoDtinent,  where  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  cookery  of  nations 
nd  lozurious  living  than  anything  else.  Before  his  return,  his 
^Qier  died,  and  left  him  a  large  foitnne.  He  now  looked  over 
liii  mte-book,  to  discover  where  the  most  ezqnisite  dishes  were 
to  be  had  and  the  best  cooks  obtained.  Every  servant  in  his 
iMQse  was  a  cook ;  his  bntler,  footman,  housekeeper,  coachman, 
•ndgroomB  were  dl  cooks.  He  had  three  Itdiancooln;  one  from 
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Horenoe,  another  from  Siena,  and  a  third  from  Viterbo — fM 
dressing  one  Florentine  dish!  He  had  a  messenger  constantly 
on  the  road  between  Brittany  and  London,  to  bring  the  eggs  A 
a  certain  sort  of  plover  found  in  the  former  conntiy.  He  was 
known  to  eat  a  single  dinner  at  the  expense  of  £50,  though  there 
were  but  two  dishes.  In  nine  years  he  found  himself  getting 
poor,  and  this  made  him  melancholy.  When  totally  rained,  hAT- 
ing  spent  £150,000,  a  friend  one  day  gave  him  a  guinea  to  keep 
him  from  starving ;  and  he  was  found  in  a  garret  next  day  broil- 
ing an  ortolan,  for  which  he  had  paid  a  portion  of  the  alms. 

Orvictan.  This  is  the  name  of  what  was  in  effect  the  earliest 
predecessor  of  the  patent  medicine  of  to-day.  It  is  older  than 
Christianity,  for  it  was  known  to  Galen,  who  puhlished  a  for- 
mula of  his  own  containing  64  ingredients,  hut  it  enjoyed  its 
greatest  vogue  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  reached  the 
legal  dignity  of  a  monopoly.  Though  the  word  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Kenilworth,  it  has  been  lost  sij^ht  of  by  most 
lexicographers  and  is  rarely  found  even  in  a  medical  dictionary. 
Originally  orvictan  was  known  as  itheriaca,"  a  word  that  forms 
the  root  of  our  treacle"  {q.  v.),  this  because  a  chief  ingredient 
was  the  powdered  flesh  of  iripers.  One  Lupi,  a  native  of  Orvieto» 
managed  to  secure  a  practical  monopoly  of  his  formula,  which 
he  renamed  after  the  city  of  his  birth.  About  1628  some  of  his 
followers  secured  the  sole  right  of  selling  orvietan  throughout 
the  Papal  States,  a  violation  of  the  monopoly  being  punished  by 
excommunication  and  a  fine  of  1000  ducats.'  Despite  the  papal 
protection,  a  cart-tail  physician  named  Deaiderio  Descombes 
produced  a  rival  brand,  for  which  he  built  up  an  immense  pat- 
ronage, travelling  from  city  to  city  and  eventually  making  his 
head-quarters  in  Paris.  The  French  people  invented  for  him 
the  now  familiar  nickname  of  "  Charlatan,"  possibly  from  the 
Italian  ciarlare,  "  to  chatter,"  possibly  from  the  brilliant  scarlet 
coat  (scarlatto)  which  he  wore  to  attend  the  crowds  on  the  Pont 
Neuf,  and  just  as  likely  as  not  from  the  French  words  le  dtar 
VaffpTid,  "the  cart  awaits  him/' 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  although  Descombes  received 
the  aj)})rohatinn  of  the  Queen  of  France  and  a  fee  of  150  crowns, 
he  failed  to  cajole  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine  into  an  indorse- 
ment either  of  his  methods  or  his  medicine.  It  was  claimed  for 
orvietan  that  it  was  a  panacea  for  all  diseases  and  an  infallible 
antidote  a^jainst  poisons,  including  snake-bite.  Nevertbsless, 
Descombes  himself  died  of  the  plague. 

Orvietan  finally  lost  its  vogue,  though  it  still  lingers  in  Nor- 
mandy with  a  low  class  of  practitioners.  A  trace  of  it  died  hard 
in  the  United  States  where  it  was  known  as  Confeetio  Democratia 
This  was  made  of  turpentine^  acacia,  treacle,  balm  of  Qilesd, 
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Russian  castor,  cinnamon,  myrrh,  and  some  sixty  other  ingre- 
dients, making  a  mixture  very  like  orvietan,  except  that  the 
fMi  of  the  vipers  was  replaced  by  the  dried  bellies  of  skunks,  a 
doubtful  improvement  from  the  viewpoint  of  either  therapeutics 

or  aesthetics. 

Oahkoah,  a  town  in  Wisconsin  whose  clutter  of  consonants 

retains  the  sound  of  the  original  Indian  name,  a  name  so  harsh 
and  dissonant  that  humorists  have  accepted  it  as  the  type  of  its 
class.  Hence  discontent  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  hence  in  1911  much  clamor  for  a  change.  "  It  must  be  con- 
fessed at  the  outset,"  said  the  Rochester  Post  Express,  March  26, 
1911,  that  Oshkosh  is  not  a  beautiful  word.  Its  pronuncia- 
tion is  suggestive  of  a  man  struggling  with  a  mouthful  of  hot 
mush,  and  to  the  irreverent  it  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  gosh/'  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  word  has  its  advantages.  It  is  an  ideal 
word  for  advertising  purposes.  Once  heard  tiie  word  cannot  be  • 
forgotten.  Furthermore,  to  say  that  one  comof:  from  Ot-hkoJ^h  is 
in  itself  a  mark  of  distinction.  To  he  sure,  few  persons  do  come 
from  Oshkosh.  They  are  afraid  of  bein^  made  fun  of,  hut  when 
they  do  wander  from  the  Oshkosh  fireside,  they  attract  as  mueh 
attention  as  the  pachyderm  contingent  of  a  circus  parade.  In  a 
drawing-room  the  citizen  from  Oshkosh  is  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,  and  he  need  fear  but  three  rivals— the  man  from  Kala- 
mazoo, the  man  from  Eokomo,  and  the  man  from  Keokuk/' 

The  subject,  however,  has  a  serious  side,  which  the  same  au- 
thority did  not  fail  to  perceive.  Oshkosh  is  an  Indian  name,  and 
every  time  an  Indian  name  is  expunged  from  the  map  an  irrep- 
arable injury  is  done  to  American  tradition  and  to  American 
institutions.  "  The  Indian  nomenclature,"  urged  the  Post-Ex- 
press, "  is  our  choicest,  and  should  be  our  most  precious,  herit- 
age. The  early  settlers  had  the  excellent  taste  and  good  judg- 
ment to  draw  largely  on  the  Indian  vocabulary  for  names  of 
cities,  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  in  the  main  the  early 
'  Americans  did  their  work  well.  Here  in  the  East  many  of  the 
original  Indian  names  have  been  exchanged  for  absurd  names  of 
classical  origin.  Think  of  *  Rome'  and  * Utiea  '  being  located  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley !  How  much  more  beautiful — to  say  nothing 
of  appropriateness — is  the  word  *  Mohawk.'  The  people  of  the 
Middle  West  have  up  to  this  time  retained  their  fondness  for  tlie 
Indian  nomenclature.  Thev  have  not  been  aiTected  bv  the  mad- 
ness  to  give  Old  World  names  to  New  World  places.  And  for 
this  reason  we  hope  that  the  good  people  of  Oshkosh  will  think 
twice  before  they  set  seriously  to  work  to  change  the  name  of 
their  city.  Surely  there  is  enough  patriotic  sentiment  left  in 
that  town  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  displacers,  to  use  Owen 
Wister's  happy  word."  (See  also  Names,  Qboobaphioal.) 
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PaU  Mall  and  Paille  MaiUe.  Pall  Mall  in  St.  James  Park, 
London,  is  named  after  the  game  of  paille-maille  (Italian  palla, 
"a  ball/'  and  maglia,  "a  mallet"),  which  was  corrupted  into 
pele-tnele  in  French,  thus  influencing  the  English  pronmieiatioiii 
that  still  survives.  Originally  the  famous  street  was  an  avenue 
of  elms.  By  1560  three  or  four  houses  had  risen  at  the  east  end 
of  the  line  of  road.  Charles  II  is  said  to  have  set  aside  this 
alloy  or  avenue  for  the  playing  of  the  game,  which  in  his  dav 
had  risen  to  be  a  fasiiioiiahle  recreation.  Exactly  when  the  sport 
was  introduced  into  England  is  not  absolutely  certain.  It  was 
known  to  James  I,  for  in  his  ''Basilicon  Donm"  (1616)  that 
monarch  recommends  palle-malle  "  as  a  field  game  for  the  nse 
of  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Henry.  It  was  not  known  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  for  in  Sir  Robert  Dallington's  "A  Method  for 
Travell"  (4to,  1598)  paille-maille  is  described  as  an  exercise  of 
Franco  which  the  author  marvels  had  not  been  irtroducod  into 
England.  Faithorne's  plan  of  London.  1658,  shows  a  row  of 
trees  on  the  north  side;  and  the  naiiio  of  Pall-Mali,  as  a  street, 
occurs  in  the  rate  books  of  St.  Martin's  in-the-Fiolds  under  the 
year  1650.  Pepys  mentions  the  game  as  played  in  the  park — 
^  2nd  April,  1661 ;  to  St.  James's-park,  where  I  saw  flie  Dnke 
of  York  playing  at  Pele-Mele,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  sport" 
It  is  described  by  Blount  as  **  a  game  where  a  round  howle  is  with 
a  mallet  struck  through  a  high  arch  of  iron  (standing  at  either 
end  of  an  alley),  which  he  that  can  do  it  at  the  fewest  blows,  or 
at  the  number  of  agreed  on,  wins."  A  drawing  of  the  time 
of  Charles  II,  which  was  engraved  in  Smith's  "  Antiquities  of 
Westminster,"  shows  the  above  arrangement  for  playing  the 
game. 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare  to  tell  how 
the  ayenue  of  elms  in  which  paille-roaille  was  played  rose  into  a 
stately  street;  how  a  century  later  it  became  celebrated  for  its 
tavenis— one  of  which,  Wood's  at  the  Pell-Mell,''  was  a  hannt 
of  the  gay  old  Pepys;  and  how  the  place  became  a  noted  dnel- 
ling-ground. 

Nell  Gwyn  lived  in  1670  "  on  the  east  end,  north  side  " ;  and 
from  1671  to  her  death,  in  1087,  in  a  house  on  the  south  side, 
witli  a  garden  toward  ihr  park ;  and  it  was  upon  a  mount  in  t]ii> 
garden  that  "  the  impudent  comedian  "  stood,  to  hold  her  "  fa 
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miliar  discourse"  with  Charles  II,  who  stood  ''on  ye  green 
walk  "  under  the  wall.  This  scene,  as  described  by  Evelyn,  has 
been  cleverly  painted  by  E.  M.  Ward,  H,A.  The  site  of  Nell'-s 
house  is  now  occupied  by  No.  79,  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Eastward  of  Nell  Gwyn's  lived 
Sir  William  Temple,  the  Hon.  Bobtffc* Boyle,  and  Bubb  Doding- 
ton;  and  on  the  south  mde,  Dr.  Barrow  and  the  Cfountess  of 
«  Southeek,  the  celebrated  Coonteas  of  De  Grammonf  a  Memoiia. 
In  Marlborough-house  lived  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough; 
and  in  a  house  in  front  of  the  mansion  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Of 
Schomberg-house,  Nos.  81  and  S2,  built  for  the  great  Duke  of 
Schomberg,  the  center  and  the  west  wing  remain. 

Defoe  describes  the  Pall-Mali  of  1703  as  "the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  all  stran^icrs,  because  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Queen's 
palace,  the  Park,  tJie  Parliament-house,  the  theatres,  the  choco- 
late and  coffee  houses,  where  the  best  company  frequent."  How- 
ever, the  street  became  early  noted  for  its  taYema,  which  we  con- 
sider to  have  been  Pep/s  ''houses  for  dubbing/'  The  first 
modern  club-house  was  No.  86,  opened  as  a  subscription-house, 
and  called  the  Albion  Hotel.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Office  of 
Ordnance. 

After  the  removal  of  Carlton-house  in  1S27,  "the  pwoet 
shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,"  so  lovingly  described  by  Captain 
Morris  during  his  exile  in  America,  gradually  developed  into  a 
line  of  club-houses. 

Panorama,  a  pictorial  representation  of  a  landscape  or  other 
scene,  arranged  on  the  inside  of  a  cylindrical  surface  so  as  to 
afford  the  spectator  the  allusion  of  gazing  upon  the  actual  view 
or  episode  from  some  central  point.  The  illusion  is  sometimes 
enhanced  by  moving  or  shifting  pictures  unrolled  before  him. 
The  architectural  painter  Breisig,  of  Danzig,  was  the  first  to 
conceive  the  idea,  hut  the  first  to  put  it  into  execution  was 
Robert  Barker,  an  Edinburgh  painter,  to  whom  the  idea  occurred 
independently  while  taking  a  sketch  of  the  city  from  the  top  of 
Arthur  Seat.  Barker's  panoramic  view  of  Edinburgh,  first  ex- 
hibited there  in  1788  and  transferred  to  London  in  1789,  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  form  of  spectacle.  Barker's  next  achieve- 
ment was  a  panorama  of  London  from  the  top  of  the  Albion 
Hills. 

The  French  took  up  the  idea  in  a  panorama  of  Paris  (1799), 

and  by  successive  steps  greatly  improved  upon  the  original  idea, 
increasiii^X  the  optical  illusion  by  the  employment  of  plastic 
objects  in  addition  to  painting. 

Felix  Philipoteau  (1815-84)  is  the  greatest  name  associated 
with  the  panorama   hib  masterpieces  being     The  Siege  of 
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Paris,"  first  exhibited  in  that  city  in  1875,  and  "The  Battle 
of  Gettysburg/'  exhibited  in  New  York  1888-01  and  afterward 
in  other  American  cities. 

Parachute  (a  word  compounded  of  the  Italian  forare,  ''to 
depend,  to  ward  off,**  and  the  French  chuU,  ''a  fall"),  a  con- 
trivance  used  for  descending  safely  from  a  great  height,  pri- 
marily and  especially  a  balloon.  It  is  constructed  like  a  large 
umbrella,  fo  as  to  expand  and  thus  check  the  velocity  of  descent  . 
by  means  of  the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  first  record  of  any 
contrivance  of  this  sort  is  in  Simon  de  Ix)uhc're's  History  of 
Siam  (Paris,  1691),  where  tlicre  is  an  account  of  a  person  who 
frequently  diverted  the  court  by  leaping  from  great  heights  with 
two  parachutes  or  umbrellas  fastened  to  his  girdle. 

On  December  26,  1783,  Sebastien  Lenormant  made  a  prac* 
tical  demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  a  parachute  by  descending 
from  the  tower  of  Montpellier  ohserratory,  holding  in  either 
hand  an  tmibrella  60  inches  in  diameter.  The  idea  of  making 
it  an  adjunct  to  a  balloon  was  first  conceived  by  Jacques  Gar- 
nerin.  During  the  war  between  France  and  Austria  in  1793-97, 
Garnerin  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians  and  spent  three 
years  in  the  Hungarian  fortress  of  Buda,  during  which  he  con- 
ceived, but  never  executed,  a  novel  method  of  escape.  "  The 
love  of  liberty  so  natural  to  a  prisoner,"  he  says,  "  gave  rise  to 
many  projects  to  release  myself  from  the  rigorous  detention.  To 
surprise  the  vigilance  of  tbe  sentries,  force  walla  10  f^  thick, 
throw  myself  from  the  ramparts  without  being  injured,  were 
schemes  that  afforded  recreation/'  These  words  he  wrote  in  the  . 
programme  of  his  first  descent  in  a  parachute,  which  actually 
took  place  from  a  balloon  in  the  Park  of  Monceau,  Paria,  Octo- 
ber 22,  1797. 

On  reaching  a  height  of  GOOO  feet,  Garnerin  cut  the  cord  that 
attached  him  to  the  balloon,  and  rapidly  descended,  while  the 
balloon  sailed  upward  until  it  exploded.  The  spectators  saw 
Garnerin's  pararhutc  ostillate  in  great  sweeps,  then  descend 
rapidly  and  strike  tiie  ground  with  sufficient  violence  to  throw 
the  aeronaut  from  his  seat.  He  escaped  with  a  bruised  foot, 
mounted  a  horse,  and  returned  to  the  point  of  departure,  where 
he  was  received  with  wild  applause. 

After  this  experiment  parachute  descents  became  popular  the 
world  over,  and  have  been  repeated  up  to  the  present  time  with 
no  substantial  change.  A  slight  improvement  in  construction, 
however,  has  been  made  by  cutting  away  the  top  of  the  canvas, 
thus  allowing  the  air  to  escape  sufficiently  to  check  the  oecilla- 
tions. 
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**  It  would  seem  easy,"  opines  Zahm,  in  his  "  Aerial  Naviga- 
tion "  (1911),  "  to  have  transformed  the  craft  into  a  travelling 
parachiite,  gliding  down  the  sky  like  a  great  bird  on  outstretched 
wings.  Snch  a  device  would  enable  Ae  aeronaut  to  sail  some 
miles  and  direct  his  course  in  the  air.  If  fair  skill  has  been 
acqnired,  it  might  have  hastened  the  advent  of  human  flight  hy 
twenty  years,  so  far  ns  flight  is  practicnhle  without  the  aid  of  the 
internal -combust ion  motor.  For  two  decades  a^o  Maxim  pro- 
duced an  abundantly  powerful  steam-engine,  but  could  find  no 
one  to  furnish  him  a  manageable  glider  on  which  to  mount  it. 
Now  indeed  such  gliders  are  available;  but  they  were  developed 
by  aviators,  not  by  balloonists  or  parachntists,  who  dionld  have 
effected  that  advance  many  years  ago." 

The  same  authority  points  ont  how  Nature  had  biased  the 
way  for  man,  conld  he  have  profited  by  her  hints.  In  India 
she  has  produced  a  tree,  the  Zanonia  Macroearpia,  which  bears  a 
large  two-winged  seed  that  has  all  the  properties  of  a  prarachute. 
When  shaken  from  its  branch,  the  seed  immediately  rights  itself 
and  glides  gracefully  through  the  air.  A  number  of  tbese  seeds 
look  like  so  many  sparrows  sailing  earthward  in  wide  curves. 
"Artificial  gliders  of  this  ty})e,"  says  Zahm,  ''are  easy  to  con- 
struct and  would  make  interesting  toys.  However,  if  man  has 
not  copied  such  natural  models,  he  has  done  much  better  by 
making  his  gliders  concave  below^  instead  of  concave  above  as 
are  the  beautiful  Indian  seeds. 

The  first  fatal  accident  in  a  parachute  descent  occurred  in 
London  on  July  24,  1837.  The  victim  was  Robert  Cocking,  who 
so  early  as  1814  had  applied  himself  to  remedying  the  main  de- 
fect in  Garnerin*8  parachute — namely,  its  violent  oscillation 
during  descent.  He  conceived  that  a  conical  form  (with  the 
vertex  downward)  would  be  an  improvement  over  the  dome 
shape,  and  if  it  were  made  of  sufficient  size  there  would  be  suflR- 
cient  atmospheric  resistance  to  check  a  too  rapid  descent. 
He  attadied  a  parachute  of  Ms  own  construction  to  Charles 
Oreen's  Nassau  balloon^  which  rose  from  Vauxhall  Gardens^ 
London,  at  6.26  p.u.  Cocking  had  stipulated  for  an  ele- 
vation of  7000  feet,  but  it  was  found  that  only  5000  feet 
could  be  reached,  at  any  rate  before  darkness  set  in.  The 
balloon  was  then  over  Greenwich.  When  Cocking  let  slip  the 
catch  which  liberated  him  from  the  balloon,  the  latter  shot  up- 
ward with  the  velocity  of  a  sky-rocket,  but  eventually  landed  in 
safety  at  Maidstone.  Green  knew  nothing  of  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panion until  next  day.  The  parachute  suddenly  closed  in  mid- 
air and  Cocking  was  hurled  to  his  death  below. 
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Patent  Medicine,  First.  See  Ouviktan. 

Peacock.  Aristophanes  introduced  the  peacock  into  his 
comedy  of  Clond-cuckoo-town.  We  know,  therefore,  that  Alex- 
ander (104-78  B.O.)  was  wrong  in  his  claim  that  he  had  bron^t 
peacocks  into  Greece  from  invasions  of  the  East.  But  he  Diay 
have  been  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  West  the  custom  of 
Bcrvingf  thom  up  at  banquets,  although  even  hero  Pliny  comes 
forward  with  a  rival  claim:  "The  first  that  killed  peacocks  to 
be  sened  up  as  a  dish  at  the  table  was  Hortensius,  the  fn't'a^ 
orator,  in  that  solemn  feast  wliich  he  made  when  he  was  con- 
secrated high-priest/* 

Pliinr  fnrther  states  that  it  was  Anfidins  Larco  who  first 
fattened  peacocks  for  food  and  sold  them  in  the  market  place  for 
80  mnch  that  his  yearly  income  from  this  invention  was  aixfy 
thousand  sesterces. 

The  first  mention  of  the  peacock  in  the  Bible  occurs  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  First  Kings,  in  a  rleseriptiou  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Solomon's  court:  The  king  had  at  sea  a  navy  of 
Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram;  once  in  three  vears  came  the 
na\y  of  Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  apes  and 
peacocks." 

Peacock  Feathers.  A  superstition  especially  prevalent 
among  the  lower  daases  of  England  and  America  associates  ill- 
luck  with  peacock  feathers.  To  a  lesser  extent  the  superstition 
flourishes  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  and  in  all 
Mahommedan  countries.  The  reason  for  its  existence  in  the 
latter  is  not  far  to  seek.  Mahommedan  tradition  asserts  that 
the  peacock  and  the  snake  were  both  placed  at  the  entrance  to 
Paradise  to  give  warning  of  approaching  danger,  that  Eblis,  or 
Satan,  seduced  them  both,  and  that  in  consequence  they  shared 
his  punishment.  The  European  superstition  may  have  come 
through  Saracen  sources,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  popular 
leminiscence  of  the  classical  fable  of  Argus,  the  hundi«d-eyed 
minister  of  King  Osiris,  who  was  turned  by  Juno  into  a  pea- 
cock, the  multitudinous  eyes  being  placed  in  its  tail.  This  legend 
might  readily  enough  have  been  associated  with  the  superstition 
of  the  evil  eye.  In  the  sixteenth  century  garlands  of  peacocks* 
feathers  were  bestowed  on  liars  and  cheats.  Thus  the  feathers 
might  symbolize  an  ever-watchful  traitor  in  the  home. 

Another  explanation  is  that  peacocks'  feathers  wore  anciently 
used  as  funeral  emblems.  Hence  they  could  not  fail  in  time  to 
be  looked  upon  as  ill«omen8.  Paracelsus  says,  that,  *'  if  a  peacock 
cries  more  than  usual  and  out  of  time,  it  foretells  the  death  of 
some  one  in  that  family  to  whom  it  doth  belong."  (See  Wasjbb, 
Sandy4fook  of  Literary  CuriosUiea,  s,  v,) 
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Peacock  Throne.  Of  all  the  costly  wonders  that  the  palace 
of  the  Mogul  emperors  at  Delhi  contained,  the  most  wonderful 
and  the  most  costly  was  the  peacock  throne.  This  was  con- 
structed during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  was  the  work  of 
a  Frenchman,  Austin,  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  sought  refuge  at 
the  Mogul's  court.  It  was  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  throne 
was  £0,000,000  sterling.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  heautiful 
Hall  of  Private  Audience,  and  was  named  after  the  figures  of 
two  peacocks  standing  behind  it,  their  tails  being  expanded,  and 
the  whole  so  inlaid  with  sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  and 
other  precious  stones  of  appropriate  colors  as  to  represent  life. 
The  throne  itself  was  six  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide;  it  stood 
on  six  massive  feet,  which,  with  the  body,  were  of  solid  gold 
inlaid  with  rabies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds.  It  was  snrmonnted 
by  a  canopy  of  gold  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  all  richly  em- 
blazoned with  costly  gems,  and  a  fringe  of  pearls  ornamented  the 
border  of  the  canopy.  Between  the  two  peacocks  stood  the  figure 
of  a  parrot  of  ordinary  size,  said  to  have  been  carved  out  of  a 
single  emerald.  On  each  side  of  the  throne  stood  an  umbrella, 
one  of  the  Oriental  emblems  of  royalty.  They  were  formed  of 
crimson  velvet  thickly  embroidered  and  fringed  with  pearls,  the 
handles,  eight  feet  high,  being  of  gold  studded  with  diamonds. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  famous  Kohinoor  was  one  of  tlie  jewels 
of  the  throne,  and  as  this  tlianiond,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Queen  of  P^ngland,  was  owned  by  Shah  Jehan,  the  story  may  be 
true.  When  Delhi  was  sacked  by  the  Persians  under  Nadir  Shah 
in  1739  the  throne  was  plundered  of  its  jewels,  broken  up  and 
carried  away,  with  $750,000,000  of  loot.  A  block  of  white 
marble  now  marks  the  spot  where  it  once  stood. 

,  Pedestrian  Records.  There  is  an  old  Greek  legiend  that 
Eoclides,  several  centuries  before  the  tune  of  Christ,  in  Attica, 
established  a  pedestrian  record  that  has  never  since  been  beaten. 
Eociidee  was  a  messenger  who,  being  sent  from  Athens  to  I > ring 
some  holy  lire  from  Delphos,  made  the  journey  there  and  back<^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  all — on  the  same  day. 

An  unnamed  running  footman  of  "a  certain  Turkish  em- 
peror" conies  next  to  Eoclides  in  dubious  historical  fame,  with 
the  reputation  of  having  travelled  from  Constantinople  to  Adri- 
anople,  114  milc^;,  in  a  day  and  a  niglit.  This  feat  was  never 
equalled  in  mcKlern  times  until  Edward  Paysou  Weston,  in  1876, 
walked  115  miles  in  a  single  day. 

But  we  are  anticipating. 

There  is  another  mnning  footman  belonging  to  '*a  very  re- 
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spectable  family  in  DttagaDDon "  (IrelBxid)^  who  appears  only 
to  disappear  in  a  story  told  in  The  Swopean  MagoMme  (voL  €0, 
p.  151).  Even  his  name  is  not  mentioned  and  he  surriTea  only 
through  defeat.  We  are  told  that  in  his  day  this  footman  was 
famous  for  pedestrian  exploits.   One  evening  a  military  gie&tle- 
man,  v{\\o  had  dined  with  the  man's  master,  made  a  het  over  his 
wine,  that  he  would  find  a  soldier  in  his  regiment  who  would 
.  outstrip  the  footman  in  a  race  from  Dungannon  to  Armagh  and 
back  again.   In  the  sober  light  of  next  day  he  regretted  his  rash- 
ness, for  lie  remembered  no  soldier  particularly  famed  for  speed. 
However,  he  was  in  for  it  now.    After  a  consultation  with  his 
brother  otticers  he  hit  upon  this  plan  :  the  soldiers,  part  of  whom 
lay  at  Armagh,  part  in  Dungannon  and  its  neighborhood,  were 
at  different  tinie.s  drawn  up  in  companies,  races  were  run,  and 
the  victors  in  each  separate  company  were  brought  together,  and 
then  started  against  one  another.    An  active  fellow,  nanud 
Venter,  was  found  to  outstrip  all  his  competitors  with  the  greatest 
ease.    This  man,  during  three  weeks  which  preceded  the  day 
when  the  race  was  to  be  decided,  was  dnly  trained,  and  when  the 
important  time  came,  was  in  complete  wind  and  atragth.  The 
famous  footman  and  he  started  at  Dungannon.  Fifty-eix 
minutes  later  Venter  made  his  appearance  in  the  dty  of  Armagii^ 
dressed  in  a  wliite  frock  and  his  arms  decorated  with  ribbcms. 
Ascending  half-way  up  ^farket  Street,  he  ran  round  the  Cross- 
stone,  and  then  proceeded  down  the  hill  on  his  return  to  Dun- 
gannon.     In  another  hour  he  arrived'  in  Dungannon,  having 
completely  distanced  his  competitor,  and  having  left  even  the 
horseman  behind,  who  had  started  with  him  to  witness  the  race. 
The  distance  from  Dungannon  to  Armagh,  by  Charlemont,  is  at 
least  ten  and  a  half  Irish  miles,  so  that  the  space  run  over  in  an 
hour  and  fifty-six  minutes  was  twenty-one  Irish  miles." 

The  same  authority  tolls  us  that  in  the  year  1808,  a  regiment 
of  the  Spanish  General  Romana's  troops  marched,  in  one  day, 
in  making  their  escape  from  the  Danish  isles,  over  a  space 
e<iuivalent  to  eighty-four  and  a  half  English  miles  "  which  is 
one  of  th(^  most  extraordinary  pedestrian  exploits  ever  performed 
by  80  large  a  body  of  men." 

There  must  have  been  manv  soldiers  of  Marll)orou«iirs  time 
who  had  walked  every  step  of  the  way  from  Ostend  to  Blenheim 
on  the  Danul:>e  and  back,  and  if  we  may  siippose  that  shoes  were 
not  then  so  good  as  they  have  since  become,  it  follows  that  feet 
must  have  been  far  better.  Judicious  and  continued  training 
will  do  much,  aa  was  shown  by  the  march  of  the  British  Light 
Division  to  Talavera  in  1809,  when  it  did  68  milea  in  twenty-six 
hours  of  the  hottest  weather  of  the  year,  letTing  only  seventeen 
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stngi^ra  behind.  This  would  not  he  wonderful  as  an  indi- 
yidvuS  performance^  but  one  doubts  whether^  with  the  best  train- 
ing, a  body  of  modem  troope  conld  do  as  much,  and  yet  the  boots 
are  better  and  the  men  as  good  as  they  were  then.  A  celebrated 
individual  instance  is  that  of  the  Dutch  Admiral,  De  Ruyter, 
who,  as  a  boy,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  walked 
back  to  Holland.  In  1835  or  thereabouts  a  Mr.  Cochrane  started 
from  Paris,  intending  to  walk  to  Siberia,  and  it  is  written  that 
he  got  as  far  as  Moscow,  and  perhaps  he  went  further. 

Captain  Barclay  was  the  first  man  in  the  history  of  pedea- 
trianism  who  walked  1000  miles  in  1000  hoon,  doing  it,  by  tho 
way,  for  a  wager  of  1000  gnineas.  Newmarket  was  chosen  as  the 
field  of  action.  The  captain  set  out  in  fine  condition  on  the  first 
of  June,  1809,  and  completed  the  feat  on  the  l)^th  of  Augnst^ 
occupying  six  weeks,  day  and  night. 

The  whole  sporting  world  was  deeply  interested  in  this  (at 
that  time)  novel  undertaking,  and  a  vast  amount  of  money 
changed  hands.  After  the  fifth  week,  the  odds  were  considerably 
against  the  captain  performing  the  task,  although  no  man  that 
could  be  selected  in  England  was  considered  his  superior  in 
speed  and  bottom/'  In  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a 
feat  like  this,  bottom'*  is  everything — the  mere  act  of  walking 
is  nothing.  As  the  affair  approached  to  its  termination,  the 
captain's  legs  and  ankles  were  getting  swollen,  and  it  was  con- 
fidently believed  he  would  "  give  in.'*  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  toward?;  the  last,  tlint  be  could  be  roused  to  the  hourly 
'  accomplishment  of  liis  task,  and  very  severe  measures  were  taken 
by  his  hackers,  and  others,  to  force  him  tlirough.  He  accom- 
plished it,  and  that  was  all.  The  lightning  calculator  will 
already  have  discovered  that  six  weeks  =  42  days,  and  that  42 
days  =  1000  hours. 

After  the  feat  of  walking  1000  miles  in  1000  hours  had  be- 
come stale  by  repetition,  Richard  Manks  startled  the  talent  by 
proposing  to  double  the  wonder  by  halving  the  time.  Thus,  he 
undertook  to  walk  1000  miles  in  500  hours  (30  days  and  16 
hours),  or,  as  the  announcements  put  it,  "one  thousand  miles 
in  one  thousand  half-hours."  Manks  started  on  Surrey 
Cricket  Ground  in  Kensington  Oval,  London,  Friday,  September 
26,  184(i.  On  Monday,  after  walking  129  miles,  he  was  forced  to 
desist  by  an  attack  of  dysentery.  A  fortnight  later,  Friday, 
October  10,  he  made  a  new  and  this  time  a  successful  effort. 
Starting  at  4  pjc.,  he  completed  his  first  100  miles  at  43  min. 
15  sec.  after  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  12tk  October;  his 
second  100  miles  at  44  min.  10  sec.  past  seven  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, 14th  October;  his  third  100  miles  on  Thursday,  16ih  Octo- 
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her,  at  41  iniii.  15  sec.  after  nine  o'clock  p.m.;  his  fourth  100 
miles,  at  45  min.  1(>  sec.  after  11  o'clock  p.m.,  Saturday,  18th 
October;  his  fifth  100  miles  on  Monday,  20th  October,  at  44 
min.  10  sec.  after  1  o'clock  in  the  morning;  his  sixth  100  miles 
on  Wednesday,  2'^nd  October,  at  47  min.  10  sec.  after  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  his  seventh  100  miles  on  Saturday  morning, 
25th  October,  at  44  niin.  16  sec,  after  5  o'clock;  his  eighth  100 
miles  on  Monday  morning,  27th  October,  at  44  min.  30  sec.  pa^t 
7  o'clock;  his  ninth  100  miles  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  29th 
October^  at  45  min.  15  sec.  after  9  o'clock;  his  950th  mile  at  45 
min.  20  sec.  past  10  o'clock  In  the  morning  of  Thnisday,  30th 
October;  and  finally  going  for  hia  1000th  mile  at  half-piiat  11 
o'dock  on  Friday  morning,  October  31,  1846. 

Tbe  weather  was  delightfully  fine  for  the  season  up  to  Wed- 
nesday, 15th  October,  when  it  rained  heavily  throughont  the 
whole  of  the  day;  after  which  it  continued  favorable  up  to  Tues- 
day night,  28th  October,  when,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  there  com- 
menced a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  continued  for  nearly  six 
hours:  this  was  very  trying  for  the  almost  worn-out  pedestrian; 
and,  although  so  near  the  finish,  many  persons  were  appraheii- 
sive  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  complete  his  task ;  still  onward 
Manks  went,  against  the  most  fearful  odds  and  obstacles ;  al- 
though his  feet  were  severely  blistered,  his  limbs  in  great  pain, 
and  he  altogether  showed  the  frightful  effects  of  his  incessant 
labor.    On  Wednesday  the  weather  cleared  up,  yet  the  ground 
was  slippery  and  difficult  to  traverse;  notwithstanding  his  tread- 
ing-path  was  strewn  with  sawdust,  each  separate  mile  took  two 
or  three  minutes  more  off  his  limited  period  to  go  through,  whilst 
his  feet  were  covered  with  blisters  and  sores.    The  surgeon  or- 
dered them  to  l)e  ixjulticed,  whi(  h  was  done.   Manks's  shoes  were 
then  changed  and  cut,  to  give  him  more  ease,  and  in  that  state 
he  kept  on  his  task.   During  Wednesday  night  it  again  rained 
heavily,  so  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  blanks  could  get 
over  uie  ground.   Thursday  morning  brought  again  sunshine, 
which  enabled  the  pedestrian  to  proceed ;  and  the  1000th  mile 
was  gone  over  in  7  min.  40  sec,  in  the  presence  of  upward  of 
8000  spectators,  besides  a  great  crowd  outside  the  oval. 

Manks's  appetite  remained  good,  and  his  general  health 
excellent;  ten  minutes  sufficed  to  refresh  him  at  any  one  time. 
He  partook  of  animal  and  other  nourishing  food  eight  or  ten 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours ;  including  game  and  poultry, 
roast  beef  and  steaks,  mutton  and  chops,  etc.;  strong  beef  tea 
he  drank  in  cnnsidcrablo  quantities.  Old  ale  was  his  favorite 
beverage  and  he  took  tea  with  brandy  in  it  during  the  night. 

Hanks  was  heard  to  declare  that  never  again  would  he  at- 
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tempt  such  a  frightful  feat.  At  half-past  two  o'clock  on  Friday 
moming  he  xefiued  to  rise,  cried  like  a  child,  and  said  to  the 
timekeeper, I  shaU  walk  no  more,^  asking,  ^  Do  yon  want  to 
kill  ner**  Bnt  he  at  loigth  was  induced  to  perserere  nnto  the 
finish. 

Logically,  the  next,  attempt,  at  the  same  rate  of  /geometrical 
progression,  should  have  been  to  walk  1000  miles  in  1000  quarter 
hours.  Edward  Payson  Weston,  in  1871,  offered  to  do  better 
(and  worse)  than  this.  He  would  cut  down  the  time  and  pro- 
portionately increase  the  milcaee,  but  in  5  consecutive  days  (120 
hours)  he  would  walk  400  miles.  He  accomplished  the  feat  at 
tiie  Empire  Bink  in  New  York  in  June,  1871,  and  incidentally 
beat  all  preceding  modem  records  for  a  sin^e  day's  stint  by 
walking  112  miles  in  24  consecutive  hours. 

Wwton  had  first  been  heard  of  in  1867,  when  the  news- 
papers announced  that  he  had  walked  from  Portland,  Maine, 
to  Chicago,  111.,  a  distance  of  1326  miles,  in  rather  less  than  25 
days.  The  undertakin|:f  was  to  walk  this  distance  within  30 
consecutive  days  without  walking  on  Sundays,  and  Weston  not 
only  rested  on  Sundays,  but  for  an  entire  day  besides. 

In  1871  Weston  first  undertook  to  beat  his  own  record  by 
walking  500  miles  inside  of  six  consecutive  days.  In  May  he 
failed  in  New  York.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Industrial  Exposition  Building. 
In  fact,  he  more  than  succeeded.  Beginning  at  fi?e  minutes  past 
midnight  in  the  moming  of  Monday,  December  14,  he  finished 
on  11.16  Saturday  night,  thus  completing  his  task  in  2b%  min- 
utes less  than  six  days.  So  stands  the  record.  Actually  Weston 
walked  more  than  500  miles,  as  he  made  the  circuit  of  his  track 
seve^d  times  in  the  absence  of  two  of  the  judges,  and,  rather 
than  have  any  loop-hole  for  a  charge  of  unfairness  in  the  count, 
he  insisted  that  the  judges  should  not  count  those  laps,  and 
that  they  should  put  on  the  record  only  what  they  themselves  saw 
and  could  swear  to. 

On  the  first  day  Weston  walked  115  miles  in  58  seconds  less 
than  twenty-four  hours,  establishing  a  new  record.  He  then 
rested  4h.,  50m.,  and  12s.  On  the  second  day  he  walked  75  miles 
and  rested  6h.,  12m.,  and  338.  His  third  day's  walk  was  80 
miles,  and  his  rat  4h.,  51m.,  and  Ola.  Fourth  day,  80  miles; 
rest,  3L,  45m.,  12s.  Fifth  day,  75  miles;  rest,  4h.,  47m.,  53s. 
On  the  sixth  day  he  walked  75  miles,  resting  only  27ni.  and  55s., 
mueh  of  his  food  being  given  him  by  his  physician  while  he  con- 
tinued his  walk  on  the  track.  His  average  time  was  fourteen 
minutes  and  fourteen  seoonds  to  the  mile.  Hia  fastest  time  was 
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made  on  the  225th  and  SSOth  miles.  These  he  made  in  ten 
minutes  and  eighteen  seconds. 

Henry  C.  Jarrett,  manager  of  Booth's  Theatre,  having 
wagered  nearly  $2000  on  Weston's  success,  was  naturally  solicit- 
ous about  Saturday's  effort,  and,  therefore,  repeatedly  sent  en- 
couraging dispatches  to  Newark.  In  the  evening  Weston  re- 
sponded at  follows:  "Success  assured.  I  am  the  hero  of  the 
hour.   Save  me  a  box  for  Monday  night." 

In  January,  1876,  Weston  visited  England.  At  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  Islington,  he  undertook  to  walk  115  miles  In  8i  com- 
secntive  hours,  and  he  invited  W.  Perkins,  the  English  ehampioa 
at  fast  walking,  to  join  the  performance,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  one  who  walked  tiie  greater  number  of  miles  in  that 
time  slimild  receive  a  silver  cup.  Although  Perkins  had  recently 
performed  the  remarkable  exploit  of  walking  8  miles  in  59  mins. 
5  sees.,  bis  powers  at  a  long  joumej  bad  not  been  adequately 
tested. 

The  match  took  place  on  the  8th  and  9tb  of  February.  The 
start  was  made  at  9M  p.k.,  and  at  11.41  a.u.  Perkins  gave  up, 
haying  walked  rather  mora  than  65  miles.  It  is  only  fair  to 
quote  his  statement  that  he  had  never  attempted  a  long-distsnoe 
match,  before,  the  furthest  he  ever  walked  being  8  miles.  Weston, 
when  Perkins  retired,  had  nearly  completed  his  71st  mile,  and 
within  24  hours  he  walked  lOOi/^  miles. 

A  fortnight  later  Weston  made  another  match,  the  time 
being  increased  to  75  hours  and  his  opponent,  Rowell  of  Cam- 
bridge, having  50  miles  start.  The  result  of  this  match  was 
that  Weston  walked  275  miles  within  the  appointed  time,  and 
Rowell  175  miles,  so  that  the  latter  did  not  nearly  win  even  with 
the  start  he  had. 

This  was  not  the  last  time  that  Charles  Rowell  was  to  he 
heard  of  by  the  world  and  by  Weston. 

The  six-day  go-as-you-please  matches  were  started  in  1875, 
Weston  winning  the  first,  held  in  the  old  American  Institute 
skating  rink  at  Sixty-third  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  N"ew  York. 
In  1878  such  a  race  was  started  in  London,  and  the  race  held 
there  that  year  was  won  by  0'Lear}\  Sir  John  Astley  presented 
a  belt  to  be  held  by  the  victors  in  such  contests  and  Rowell 
won  it 

It  was  in  March,  1879,  that  he  came  over  here  and  astonished 

every  one  by  the  way  in  which  he  captured  the  great  race  in  th6 
Garden.  The  popularity  of  these  contests  had  then  reached  its 
height,  and  for  six  days  the  old  Garden  was  packed  practically 
all  the  time.  With  hi«»  v.'onderful  dog  trot  Rowell  grndTiallv 
passed  all  his  opponents  and  his  share  of  the  gate  receipts  was 
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$18,398.31.  He  at  unce  became  a  popular  idol.  Six  months 
later  in  the  same  place  he  won  another  such  race  before  even 
larger  crowds,  this  time  takiiig  away  $19^500  as  his  share  and 
returning  to  London. 

The  scene  towards  the  conclusion  was  written  up  in  the  best 
reportorial  '*  f^ihlon  by  the  New  York  papers  of  the  day.  Sen* 
sation,  it  would  seem,  followed  sensation.  One  of  the  competi- 
tors, Harriman,  a  New  Ekiglander,  struggled  on  in  the  most 
pitiable  condition  without  a  chance  of  winnini^  the  match,  but 
merely  in  order  to  get  a  share  of  the  gate  money.  During  the 
last  three  days  of  the  match  he  presented  a  truly  horrible  spec- 
tacle,— "  very  lame,  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion,  his  skin  of 
a  dark  hue  drawn  tightly  over  his  cheek-bones,  his  eyes  sunken 
and  bloodshot,  and  his  body  greatly  attenuated."  Still  he  per- 
severed, and  his  pluck  won  the  "  unbounded  enthusiasm  "  of  the 
vast  crowd  of  spectators.  When  he  had  b^nn  on  the  451st  mile^ 
and  thns  entitled  himself  to  a  oonsolmtion  prise,  tiie  enthusiasm 
broke  all  bounds.  A  man  sprang  into  the  path  and  handed 
him  a  magnificent  basket  of  flowers.  The  house  rose  as  liarri- 
man  received  it,  and  redoubled  their  cheers.  Still  another  man 
came  forward  and  put  about  his  shoulders  a  red,  white,  and  blue 
sash.  If  the  house  cheered  before,  it  now  yelled  with  delight. 
Still  more  honors  were  coming,  and  some  friends  stepped  for- 
ward and  presented  Uarriman  with  a  large  silk  flag.  This  was 
simply  too  much  for  the  overwrought  house.  Men  shouted, 
Bcreamed,  danoed,  grasped  each  other's  hands  in  a  whirlwind  of 
delight,  and  the  band,  also  bubbling  over  with  joj  and  patriotism, 
burrt  forth  into  '  Yankee  Doodle/  "  There  seems  to  have  been 
an  immense  amount  of  weeping  by  "  strong  men,*'  according  to 
the  reporters,  during  the  match.  When  the  Englishman,  Rowell, 
walked  a  short  distance  on  the  track  arm  in  arm  "  with  the 
wretched  Harriman,  the  "  strong  men  "  shed  floods  of  tears  at 
the  touching  incident,  and  the  band  struck  up  '*  The  Star- 
spangled  Banner,**  topping  it  up  by  Qod  save  the  Queen/*'  to 
mark  appreciation  of  Rowell's  manly  and  graceful  conduct  In- 
deed,  the  tact  displayed  by  Bowell  under  somewhat  diflkmlt  cir- 
cumstances made  him  a  general  favorite. 

Pedestrians,  Famous.  In  the  books  of  Dickens  and  his  con- 
temporaries— for  example,  in  the  "  Christmas  Carol  " — you  will 
find  the  exclamation  "  Walker! frecjuently  put  into  the  mouth 
of  incredulous  street  Arabs  and  other  Ix)ndon  plebeians.  This 
is  an  allusion  to  the  famous  eccentric,  John  or  "Walking" 
Stewart,  who  was  born  in  London  (of  Scotch  parents)  in  the 
^r  1749  and  died  there  in  1881,  but  who  spent  much  of  the 
interroiing  time  abroad  and  afoot.  A  tiny  pamphlet  published 
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ahortly  after  his  death  is  entitled  The  Life  and  Adventures 
of  the  Celehratc'd  Walking  Stewart,  including  his  Travels  in  the 
East  Indies,  Turkey,  Germany,  and  America.*'  It  was  writteD 
by  a  relative  who  professes  to  have  heard  these  marvellous  stories 
from  the  old  manrs  lips.  Stewart  started  out  for  India,  after  m 
few  iDconseqnent  years  at  the  Charter  House  schooli  with  the 
intention  of  amassing  £3000.  A  noble  ambition  nobly  fulfilled, 
for  he  returned  with  promises  to  pay  amounting  to  £10,000,  and 
these  promises  were  actually  redeemed  on  the  death  of  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  under  whom  he  had  served  as  minister.  In  the  interim 
he  had  travelled  on  foot  throu«rh  a  large  part  of  Asia  and  in 
(iermany,  Italy,  France,  and  Scotland.  He  explained  that  he 
had  been  "  in  search  of  the  polarity  of  moral  truth,"  but  he 
never  explained  what  that  meant 

The  compiler  of  Spcnoe's  **  Anecdotes'*  tells  us  that  Stewart 
used  to  parade  the  streets  of  London  in  an  Armenian  dress,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  to  attract  attention.  After  he  came  into  his 
wealth  he  commenced  series  of  entertainments.  Every  evening 
a  conversazione  was  held  at  his  house,  which  was  further  enliv- 
ened by  music.  On  Sundays  he  gave  dinners  to  a  select  party, 
when  he  usually  treated  his  friends  with  a  philosophical  di?^- 
course,  and  sacred  nuisic  from  Ilandcrs  compositions,  to  which 
he  was  very  partial,  particularly  the  dead  march  in  "  Saul." 
This  was  the  signal  for  his  visitors'  marching  off,  as  it  gen- 
erally concluded  the  evening.  When  advanced  in  years,  he  was 
still  every  day  to  be  found,  either  sitting  on  a  bench  in  St. 
James's  Park,  or  in  one  of  those  recesses  of  Westminster  Bridge, 
where  he  was  still  in  search  of  the  "polarity  of  moral  truth"; 
and  he  seldom  snfTored  any  person,  whether  a  friend  or  a  stranger, 
to  sit  near  him  without  introducing  his  favorite  subject;  though 
it  is  believed  he  never  met  with  one  who  could  \inderstand  him. 

"Jerusalem"  Wlialley  was  a  contemporary  of  Walking 
Stewart's  and  almost  equally  famous.  It  was  in  1788  that  he 
made  the  journey  which  earned  him  his  name.  Being  asked  on 
one  occasion  where  he  was  going,  he  answered  in  jest  ^to  Jeru- 
salem." The  company  present  offered  to  wager  any  sum  that 
he  would  not  go  there,  and  he  took  bets  to  the  amount  of  between 
£15,000  and  £v^0,()0().  The  journey  was  to  be  performed  on  foot, 
except  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  sea,  and  the  exploit 
was  to  he  finished  hy  playing  ball  against  the  walls  of  that  cele- 
hrated  city.  In  the  Annual  Register  for  1789  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Whalley  arrived  about  June  in  Dublin  from  his  journey 
to  the  Holy  Land,  considerably  within  the  limited  time  of  18 
months."  The  above  wager,  however  whimsical,  was  not  without 
a  precedent.   Some  years  before  a  Baronet  of  some  fortune  in 
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the  north  of  England  (Sir  0.  Liddel)  laid  a  considerable  wager 
that  he  would  go  to  Lapland,  bring  home  two  females  of  that 
country  and  two  reindeer  in  a  given  time.  He  performed  l^e 
jonmey  and  effected  his  purpose  in  every  respect  The  Lapland 
women  remained  in  this  country  for  abont  12  months,  but  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  go  back  to  their  own  conntiy  the  baronet 
fornished  them  with  means  and  monpy. 

The  death  of  a  noted  Kussian  peripatetic  was  recorded  in 
the  New^  York  Sun  in  1800.  He  had  died  at  tho  Ekaterino8lav 
Hospital  early  in  December.  Ivan  Nicolayevitch  Balal)ookha 
was  a  scion  of  an  ancient  Cossack  family  which  had  produced 
'  many  hetmans  and  atamans.  He  was  bom  in  1855,  and  served 
in  the  Bussian  army  from  1868  to  1888.  As  aoon  as  he  obtained 
his  release  from  the  army  he  took  to  travelling  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  native  land.  He  traversed  the  country  from 
the  torrid  zone  to  Tiflis  to  the  frozen  wilds  of  Archangel  and 
came  back  again  to  his  native  city  of  Kiev.  Within  a  short  time 
he  started  again  from  Potchev,  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  and 
made  his  way  through  Siberia  to  Maymatchin,  in  China, — "to 
taste  a  cup  of  genuine  Ciiinese  tea,"  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend. 
On  that  trip  he  crossed  the  lake  of  Balkash  over  the  ice.  In  all 
he  travelled  42,000  versts  on  foot»  visiting  388  dtiea  and  880 
monasteries  in  dl  parts  of  Rnssia.  His  ontnt  on  his  long  marches 
was  always  the  same,  no  matter  thron|^  what  climate  he  passed. 
He  wore  a  short,  gray  jacket,  a  fur  cap,  and  ready-made  leather 
boots,  and  carried  with  liim  two  small  linen  knapsacks,  filled 
with  religious  books  and  with  a  change  of  undergarments.  Tn 
October,  1890,  Balabookha  arrived  in  Kiev  again  and  planned  a 
new  journey.  "I  have  seen  the  Balkans,  the  Black,  Caspian, 
and  White  seas,  and  the  great  ocean  (the  Pacific),''  he  said. 
"  Now  I  want  to  see  the  Holy  Land,  to  worship  on  the  tombs  of 
the  saints,  and  on  my  return  to  take  a  bath  in  the  Atlantic.^ 
But  this  plan  was  not  to  be  realized.  The  man  who  bore  45*  of 
cold  in  northern  Siberia  and  in  Archangel,  who  slept  many  a 
night  in  the  northern  forests,  caught  a  cold  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  He  was 
taken  to  a  special  room  in  the  hospital  and  treated  with  the  best 
medical  care  and  attendance.  But  no  human  etTorts  could  save 
the  tireless  traveller :  he  started,  December  4,  on  the  long  journey 
from  which  no  traveller  returns. 

Balabookha's  record  has  been  beaten  in  America  by  Captain 
Newton  H.  Chittenden,  the  first  explorer  of  the  Qneen  Charlotte 
Islands.  In  1888  and  1889  he  broke  the  record  for  long  walks 
by  making  a  continuous  journey  on  foot  diagonally  across  the 
continent  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Qnli  of  Mexico,  a  distance,  in- 
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eluding  several  hundred  miles  of  Me  expeditions^  amounting  to 

3350  niiles.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  pack  burro.  But  he  did 
Dot  ride  the  burro.  On  the  contrary,  he  estimates  that  lie  drag2re<l 
his  donkey  more  than  live  miles  through  the  overflowed  bottoms 
of  Louisiana. 

The  trip  was  for  anh:eological  and  ctlinological  research,  and 
Captain  Chittenden  considers  it  one  of  the  severest  of  his  career. 
Of  the  more  than  '^00, ()()()  miles  which  he  covered  in  his  fortv 
years  of  travelling,  25,000  miles  have  been  on  foot.  Testimony 
to  his  researches  is  found  in  most  of  the  famous  museums  in 
this  country  and  in  museums  of  Canada  and  England  as  well. 

The  first  fame  of  Edward  Payaos  Waiton  (see  Pedbstriait 
Records)  was  won  in  November,  1867,  when  he  walked  from 
Portland,  Maine,  to  Chicago,  1386  miles,  in  30  consecntive  days 
without  walking  on  Sunday.  In  January,  1911,  a  yonng  man 
named  G.  Stewart  White  claimed  to  have  lowered  this  record  by 
19  hours.  White  left  the  corner  of  Clarke  and  Madison  Streets. 
Chicago,  at  1.15  p.m.,  December  34,  1910,  and  reached  Portland, 
January  22,  1911,  at  11.45  a.m.  His  feat  excited  little  news- 
paper attention,  however,  for  in  the  meantime  Weston  had 
eclipsed  this  early  record.  Starting  on  October  29,  1907,  he  had 
covered  the  1345  miles  hetwecn  Portland  and  Chicago  in  ^  days 
and  19  hours,  beating  his  previous  record  by  29  hours. 

On  March  15,  1009,  Weston  started  to  walk  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  in  100  days,  but  he  was  delaved  by  blizzards 
and  it  took  liim  nearly  105  days  to  com})lete  the  journey.  Deter- 
mined to  heat  this  record,  he  set  out  from  Santa  Monica,  a  sea- 
coast  town  near  Los  Angeles,  on  February  1,  1910.  This  time 
he  annoiniced  that  he  would  cross  the  continent  in  90  days.  He 
was  better  than  his  word.  He  reached  New  York,  May  2, 1910, 
having  covered  the  distance  of  3611  miles  in  77  days,  or  13  days 
ahead  of  his  schedule.  New  York  humped  itself''  (a  New 
York  phrase)  to  give  him  an  ovation.  Twenty  thousand  people 
cheered  him  on  his  march  down  Broadway.  At  the  City  Hall 
he  was  welcomed  hy  Mayor  Gaynor,  himself  an  amateur  pedes- 
trian of  some  note,  who  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  $iOO. 
On  this  journey  Weston's  best  day's  work  was  72  miles. 

Pedestrians,  Female.  Jeanie  Deans's  walk  from  Edinburgh 
to  T^ondon  is  one  of  those  passages  of  fiction  that  read  much  like 
truth.  But  then,  tnith  has  <^ften  plagiarized  from  fiction  and 
bettered  it.  Jeanie's  journey  was  over  400  miles,  but  she  was  a 
young  woman  and  got  various  lifts  on  the  way.  In  1851 
a  Cornish  fishwoman,  Mary  Callinach  by  name,  aged  85,  won 
tenijiorarv  notoriety  by  walking  300  miles  from  her  native  village 
to  visit  the  great  exhibition  held  that  year  in  London.  More- 
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over,  she  walked  back.  Neitlier  to  nor  fro  did  she  break  the 
solemn  vow,  registered  before  starting,  that  she  would  not  ac- 
cept assistance  in  any  shape,  except  as  regarded  her  finances. 
Calling  at  the  Mansion  House  in  London  to  pay  her  respects  to 
the  mayor,  she  cheerfully  accepted  a  sovereign  from  his  lordship, 
expressing  that  cheerfulness  in  old-lady  fashion  by  bursting  into 
teara.      Now  I  shall  be  able  to  get  back,''  she  said. 

In  1890-91  a  young  American  woman  walked  across  the  con- 
tinent and  was  duly  celebrated  in  the  New  York  press.  (See 
The  Illustrated  American,  April  11,  1891.)  She  was  Miss  Zoe 
Gayton.  When  she  heard  some  friends  marvelling  at  a  New 
York  hotel-keeper  and  a  professor  of  penmanship  who  had  just 
completed  a  horseback  ride  from  ocean  to  ocean,  she  declared 
that  she  conld  travel  that  distance  on  foot.  She  was  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  time.  Being  a  woman  of  her  word,  she  started 
to  accomplish  her  task,  August  27,  1890,  accompanied  by  two 
male  companions  and  two  poodle  dogs.  One  of  the  lattor  was 
killed  by  a  railway  train.  Miss  Gayton  took  the  ferry-boat  from 
San  Francisco  to  Oakland,  but  walked  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance to  her  goal, — Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 

To  make  the  task  more  difficult.  Miss  Gayton  decided  to 
follow  on  the  railway  tracks.  The  distance  is  estimated  at  3400 
miles,  which  she  was  to  cover  in  226  days.  The  route  she  selected 
was  as  follows:  Central  Pacific  to  Ogden;  Union  Pacific  to 
Council  Bluffs;  Rock  Island  to  Chicago;  Michigan  Central  to 
Buffalo ;  New  York  Central  to  New  York.  Her  two  escorts  car- 
ried packs  containing  blankets,  tea,  sugar,  butter,  bread,  a  tin 
plate,  throe  cups,  one  basket,  one  camp-knife  and  a  fork,  and 
Miss  Gavton  carried  a  satchel  containing  linen  and  a  few  other 
necessaries.  The  danger  of  walking  so  much  on  the  railway 
tracks  was  mitigated  by  the  interest  shown  in  the  party  by  the 
railroad  men,  the  locomotive  engineers  heing  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  run  over  them.  The  railroad  men  christHned  Mias 
Gayton  the  "  Sunset  Special." 

Miss  Gayton  won  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman 
who  ever  walked  across  the  International  Bridge  over  the  Niagara 
River  on  the  railroad  track.  She  had  to  get  a  special  permit 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  to  do  it. 
The  longest  day's  walk  taken  by  the  party  was  40  miles,  and  the 
longest  week's  walk  193  miles. 

Women  have  even  attempted  to  rival  men  in  public  feats  of 
pedestrianism.  In  the  winter  of  1878-1879  an  Englishwoman, 
Mrs.  Anderson,  covered  herself  with  glory  in  America  hy  walk* 
ing  2700  quarter  miles  in  2700  quarter  hours.  She  began  her 
tadc  in  the  Hosart  Beer  Qarden,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  tiie 
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16th  of  December,  1878,  and  concluded  it  on  the  13th  o£  JaiH 
iiaiy,  1879.   She  walked  on  a  track  of  such  length  that  seven 
times  round  made  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.   On  the  last  day 
of  the  performance  the    wear  and  tear  of  h(^r  terrible  walk  was," 
it  is  stated,  "  easily  perceived  at  times  in  tlie  pallor  of  her  face, 
her  weary  steps,  and  the  glassy  appearance  of  lier  eyes."    It  is 
not  surprising  that  she  felt  somewhat  fatigued,  for    at  one  time 
die  appeared  dresaed  as  the  CtoddesB  of  Liberty,  with  a  large  silk 
American  flag  folded  around  her  person ;  in  her  right  hand  she 
carried  a  small  English  flag,  and  in  the  left  the  Stars  and 
Stripes."  The  flag  enveloping  her  body  proved  such  an  impedi- 
ment to  her  progress  and  was  so  uncomfortable  that  she  was 
compelled  to  stop  on  the  track  and  have  it  rearranged.  The 
crush  of  spectators  was  so  great  as  to  be  daiiL^erous,  2000  persons 
being  jammed  in  a  hall  built  to  accommodate  only  500.  This 
rendered  the  atmosphere  stifling,  and  several  women  present 
fainted.    Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  unfavorable  circum- 
stanceSy  Mrs.  Anderson  gallantly  paced  on,  amid  deafening  ap- 
plause; and  on  being  summoned  for  the  2700th  quarter — ^the 
last — she  '^bounded  from  her  room,  and  fairly  flew  around  the 
track  with  a  square  heel-and-toe  movement."    Two  men  ran 
ahead  of  her  to  keep  a  pathway  open  through  the  crowd,  and  two 
followed  her  to  see  that  the  open  line  was  not  closed.  The 
roaring  voices  in  the  hall  drowned  the  discordant  blowing  of  tlie 
brass  baud,  and  when  the  last  quarter-mile  was  finished,  and  the 
time  announced  as  2  min.  37%  sec,  the  fastest  made  during  her 
walk,  the  uproar  was  ''simply  teirific/'  Mrs.  Anderson  tiien 
mounted  the  stage,  and  made  a  abort  speech.   ''While  men," 
she  said,  "  were  the  best  for  seeking  danger  at  the  cannon'iB 
mouth,  she  believed  women  had  the  most  endurance/'   She  con- 
cluded by  giving  "  a  little  advice  to  women  about  walking."  Not 
all  women  need  that  advice. 

Before  going  on  strike  in  1911  the  famous  bar-maids  of 
Munic  h  set  to  work  collecting  statistics.  With  the  aid  of  a  pe- 
dometer one  of  them  calculated  that  she  walks  forty  kilometers 
(about  25  miles)  a  day,  or  as  far  as  an  army  of  men  marches  in 
eight  hours.  In  each  working  day,  which  means  every  day  in  tbo 
week,  including  Sunday,  from  10  in  the  morning  until  midnight, 
she  takes,  on  an  average,  58,000  steps.  Her  stride  is  37V^  inches. 
Not  only  does  she  cover  so  much  ground,  but  at  each  trip  she 
carries  as  many  as  eight  heavy  steins  or  a  large  tray  heaped  full 
of  dishes.  And  for  all  that  exertion  she  gets  but  2  marka  a  day, 
that  is  50  cents. 

Pedlcr's  Acre.  A  tract  of  riverside  land  in  the  old  Lam- 
beth parish  in  London,  comprising  about  an  acre,  which  waa 
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owned  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  pedler.  Dying,  he  be- 
queathed it  to  the  parish  on  conditioii  that  a  dog  which  had 
aooompanied  him  on  his  peregrinations  should  be  buried  in  the 
local  chuTch-yard.  Ori^nally  it  brought  in  only  about  3  shil- 
lings a  year.  In  1010,  when  the  London  County  Council  acquired 
the  estate,  the  Lambeth  Council  was  receiving  $9000  a  year  from 
it.  The  money  was  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  local  rates, 
being  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  one  farthinj^  in  the  pound. 

The  London  County  Council  bought  the  estate  to  build  it« 
new  county  hall  on  it,  the  price  being  $105,000.  The  money 
was  paid  into  chancery,  as  the  council  did  not  wish  to  participate 
iu  the  dispute  which  arose  as  to  its  allocation. 

In  old  days  there  had  been  many  fights  over  the  property,  and 
in  1834  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  acre  in 
order  to  bmld  a  chapel  in  the  district.  The  inhabitants  pro- 
tested, and  secured  an  act  of  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Qeorge 
IV,  vesting  the  property  in  the  rector  and  churchwardens  and 
ten  other  rated  inhabitants,  the  rents  and  proceeds  to  be  applied 
to  parocliial  purposes.  The  churchwardens  claimed  a  share  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  fight  now  (1913) 
lies  between  them  and  the  Lambeth  Borough  Council. 

Peach.  The  peach  is  an  ancient  fruit,  and  it  seems  singular 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Bible,  for  it  is  known  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Italy  as  early  at  least  as  the  time  of 
Cladius,  A.D.,  50.  It  was  known  then  as  the  persiche,  owing 
doubtless  to  importation  from  Persia.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  its  origin  belongs  to  Persia  or  China. 
Under  the  name  of  to,"  or  "  tao,"  it  was  discussed  by  Con- 
fucius five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Much  later  Virgil 
spoke  of  it,  saying: 

Myself  will  search  our  planted  grounds  at  home 
For  downy  peadiea  and  the  glossy  plum. 

The  peach  was  not  known  in  England  or  France  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  French  name  is  peehe, 
from  which  is  obviously  derived  our  English  word  ^  peach.^  Its 

cultivation  has  never  been  a  success  in  either  of  these  countries, 
while  in  China,  in  all  probability  its  original  home,  every  con- 
dition is  admirably  fitted  for  it,  and  there  it  reaches  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  the  peaches  grown  in  and  about  Pekin  be- 
ing the  finest,  largest,  and  most  delicious  the  world  can  produce. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1G80) 
that  the  peach  was  introduced  into  this  country,  where  it  can  be 
given  any  latitude  to  suit  its  fancy,  humored  with  any  sort  of 
climate  or  soil  it  may  demand. 

Thzoitgh  the  nectarine  the  peach  is  closely  connected  to  the 
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almond,  and  by  the  almond  to  the  apricot^  plum,  and  cherry. 
The  French  draw  no  distinction  between  the  peach  and  nectarine 

other  than  to  regard  the  one  as  a  smooth  and  the  other  a  downy 
fruit.  Their  afiinity  is  proved  by  tlio  fact  that  both  have  been 
frequently  grown  not  only  from  the  same  tree  but  from  the  same 
branch,  and,  what  is  more,  the  fruit  has  been  known  to  mature 
with  one  of  its  sidea  smooth  and  the  other  covered  with  the  ordi- 
nal foa.  The  kernd  has  the  etioiig  flavor  of  the  hitter  ahnond, 
which  is  due,  as  in  the  almond,  to  the  presence  of  pnuaic  add. 
In  ancient  times  the  peach  was  regarded  as  poiaonons,  and  it  is  a 
tradition  that  a  King  of  Persia  once  sent  a  quantity  of  them 
into  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  the  inhabitants.  Per- 
haps in  those  days  the  seed  contained  a  sufficiency  of  this  deadly 
acid  to  permeate  the  fruit  and  render  it  unfit  and  even  dangeroua 
for  use. 

The  peach-tree  has  the  reputation  of  being  short  lived,  the 
growers  in  some  countries  being  compelled  to  renew  their  or- 
chards erenr  few  years;  Tet  there  is  evidenee  that  it  will  live 
to  a  tolerably  good  age  if  conditions  are  propitious.  In  Virginia 
there  are  trees  over  seventy  years  old  and  still  in  a  fairly  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  there  is  one  in  France  whidi  is  said  to  have 
heen  standing  now  more  than  a  century. 

Penny-Post.  The  invention  of  this  postal  reform  (see 
Post-office)  is  rightly  attributed  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  Like 
all  inventors,  however,  he  had  his  forerunners.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  the  earliest  of  these  sliould  also  have  borne  the 
name  of  Hill.  Nearly  two  centuries  before  Sir  Rowland's  suc- 
cess, his  namesake  published  a  small  volume  of  which  the  only 
known  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  title  runs  as  follows : 
"  A  Penny  Post:  or,  a  Yindicatfon  of  the  Liberty  and  Birthright 
of  every  Englishman,  in  carrying  Merchimts'  and  other  Men's 
Letters,  against  any  Restraint  of  Fanners  of  such  EmpIoymentB. 
By  John  Hill.  London:  Printed  in  the  yeare  1669.** 

This  pioneer  attempt  was  followed  by  another,  equally  abor- 
tive, in  1680.  A  folio  sheet  of  tw^o  pages  was  printed  and  cir- 
culated in  Tiondon  under  the  following  title :  "  A  Penny  well 
Bestowed ;  or,  a  Brief  Account  of  the  New  Design  contrived  for 
the  great  Increase  of  Trade,  and  Ease  of  Correspondence,  to  the 
Great  Advantage  of  the  Inhabitants  of  all  Sorts,  by  conveying 
of  Letters  or  Pacqnets  under  a  Pound  Weight,  to  and  from  tU 
parts  within  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  Out 
Parishes  within  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality,  for  One  Penny." 
The  colophon  bears  the  words,  "  London :  printed  for  the  Under- 
takers bv  Thomas  James,  at  the  Printing- Press  in  Mincing-lMie» 
April,  1680.'^ 
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The  author  of  this  sheet,  like  other  original  thinkers,  was 
ahead  of  his  time.  "  There  is  nothing,"  he  said,  "  that  tends 
more  to  the  increase  of  trade  ai}d  business  than  a  speedy,  cheap, 
and  safe  way  of  intelligence,  much  being  obstructed  and  more 
letarded  in  all  places  where  that  is  wanti^.  For  as  money,  like 
the  blood  in  natural  bodies,  gives  life  to  trade  by  its  circulation, 
80  correspondence,  like  the  yital  spirits,  gives  it  sense  and  motion. 
And  the  more  that  these  abound  in  any  place  the  more  doth  that 
place  increase  in  riches,  strength,  and  vigor."  This  was  said  in 
1680.  It  was  said  again,  in  other  words,  and  with  higher  au- 
thority, in  1838,  when  Sir  fiowland  Hiirs  plan  was  before  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  first  reformer,  however,  had  known  his  public  too  well  to 
imagine  that  his  project  would  meet  with  immediate  or  cordial 
acceptance.  It  is  not,'^  he  wrote,  to  be  ezpecM  in  this  age 
that  any  new  design  can  be  oontrived  for  the  pnblic  good  without 
meeting  many  rash  censures  and  impediments  from  the  foolish 
and  malicious.'^  The  design  was  to  provide  means  for  the  de- 
livery of  letters  and  parcels  througliout  London  hourly  every  day 
from  0  A.M.  until  9  p.m..  fifteen  deliveries  in  all.  Possibly  it 
was  due  to  this  pani})hlet  that  three  years  later  (1683)  a  penny- 
post  for  London  and  the  district  named  was  actually  established, 
not,  however,  by  the  ])ost-ollice,  but  by  private  enterprise. 

Dockwra,  a  London  merchant,  opened  several  hundred  offices 
which  gave  the  city  a  private  local  post.  This  system  was  never 
eztendeS  to  the  provinces.  Owing  to  mismanagement  it  soon 
ceased  to  be  remuneratiye  and  was  taken  over  by  the  postmaster- 
general. 

Whether  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  or  WIS  not  acquainted  with 
these  pioneer  attempts  is  little  to  the  purpose.  Even  if  the  great 
postal  reformer  of  the  nineteenth  century  borrowed  his  thought 
from  a  predecessor  in  the  seventeenth,  none  the  less  the  thanks 
of  the  world  are  due  to  him  for  converting  unproductive  fancy 
into  living  fact. — All  the  Year  Bound,  May  13,  1871. 

Pepper  Port.  Up  to  1861  Salem,  Mass.,  was  known  gen- 
erally among  seafaring  men  as  the  Pepper  Port.  The  first  cargo 
of  this  condiment  ever  imported  to  the  United  States  was  landed 
theie  in  1795  by  Jonathan  Games,  a  Salem  captain.  While  on 
an  East  Indian  voyage,  he  heard  of  the  enormous  profits  made  in 
pepper.  He  promptly  sailed  for  Padang,  Sumatra,  then  the 
centre  of  trade.  On  tlie  way  home  he  was  wrec  ked,  losing  both 
ship  and  cargo.  In  1705  ho  once  more  put  out  for  Padnng,  in 
the  Bnjnh,  a  brig  of  120  tons.  Finding  the  pepper  trade  pretty 
well  cornered  hv  tliat  time  hv  French  and  Dutch  traders,  he 
boldly  headed  north,  navigating  unchartered  waters  from  port 
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to  port.  He  returned  to  Salem  with  a  cargo  that  had  cost  him 
$18,000  and  which  he  sold  for  $144,000.  Though  he  kept  his 
source  of  supply  a  profound  secret,  Captain  Ropes,  of  the  Re- 
covery, succeeded  in  locating  it,  and  in  1802  he  brought  a  second 
cargo  to  Salem.  The  Reeavery  was  also  the  first  American  vessel 
to  enter  Mocha,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  open  the  American  trade 
in  coffee.  Other  pioneers  from  Salem  were  the  first  American 
ships  to  trade  with  Hindustan,  Java,  and  Japan,  and  with  the 
Fiji  islands,  Madagascar,  New  Holland,  and  New  Zealand,  and 
the  first  American  vessel  to  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
to  sail  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  last  Salem  ship  in  the  pepper  trade  was  the  Australia. 
that  visited  Sumatra  in  1861  and  returned  with  the  last  cargo 
of  pepper  ever  discharged  at  a  Salem  wharf.  That  year  also  saw 
the  close  of  the  Sdem  trade  in  Para  mbher.  May  1,  1870,  when 
the  bark  QUde  came  in  from  Zanzibar,  the  last  entry  was  made 
in  maritime  records  of  a  Salem  vessel  from  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  1900  not  a  ship  sailed  from  the  "  pepper  port," 
and  the  old  town,  hetter  known  in  the  far  east  tlian  either 
Boston  or  Xew  York,  was  dropped  from  the  commerce  of  nations. 

Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona.  An  area  10  miles  square  is 
covered  with  a  litter  of  fallen  trees,  broken  into  irregular  lengths 
of  from  2  to  20  feet,  scattered  in  every  conceivable  position,  and 
all  petrified  and  displaying  a  variety  of  tints  that  rival  chslced- 
ony,  agate,  and  onyx.  The  most  amazing  feature  of  this  dis- 
play is  that  known  as  the  Petrified  Bridge.  A  great  stone  tree- 
trunk  lying  across  a  deep  ravine,  it  forms  a  natural  foot-bridge 
for  passengers  afoot  or  even  on  horseback.  The  trunk  is  com- 
plete to  the  base,  whore  it  is  partially  covered,  though  it  clearly 
reveals  the  manner  in  which  the  roots  wore  attached  while  tho 
tree  was  still  growing.  Tlio  total  lengtli  of  the  exposed  portion 
is  1 1 1  feet,  with  a  span  of  44  feet  across  the  chasm.  The  greatest 
circumference  is  10  feet. 

Many  theories  have  been  offered  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Pet- 
rified Forest.  One  only  seems  acceptable:  Millions  of  years  ago, 
in  what  geologists  call  Triassic  ana  Mesoaoic  times  and  during 
some  convulsion  of  nature^ — a  great  tornado  mayhap,  or  a  del- 
uge,' — ^the  entire  forest  area  where  these  trees  grew  was  flooded 
to  such  an  extent  and  for  so  long  a  time  that  their  roots  rotted, 
allowing  the  trunks  to  fall.  Or  possibly  the  flood  was  so  violent 
that  it  washed  away  the  earth  around  the  tree  roots  and  tore  up 
the  trees  themselves,  floating  them  away  from  the  place  where 
they  grew  to  tlie  region  where  they  are  now  found.  The  land 
contained  many  minerals,  the  rusting  away  of  which  colored  the 
water  with  rainbow  tints.  Combined  with  this  was  a  great  deal 
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of  silicft  and  lime,  also  held  in  solution  by  the  water.  By  the 
exercise  of  that  wonderful  law  called  capillary  attraction,  this 

water,  charged  with  lime  and  the  brilliant  coloring  matter,  was 
absorbed  by  the  wood  as  its  fibres  gradually  decayed.  This  great 
change  went  silently  on  for  many,  many  years^  until  finally  all 
was  changed  to  stone. 

Meantime  there  were  great  volcanic  disturbances  in  that 
region  and  ashes  were  ca^i  over  the  whole  area,  burying  the  forest 
of  dead  trees  many  feet  deep.  Then,  as  more  centuries  passed, 
the  region  sank  until  sandstones,  limestones,  more  sandstones, 
and  more  limestones  were  deposited  from  sediment  in  tiie  water 
that  washed  over  the  place.  Thus  the  forest  was  buried,  accord- 
ing to  some  scientists,  to  a  depth  of  over  20,000  feet 

In  time  this  period  of  subsidence  was  arrested  and  reversed. 
Mother  Nature  began  to  lift  the  area  out  of  the  great  inland  sea 
where  so  much  had  ])eon  going  on.  Iliglier  and  higher  rose  the 
bed  of  this  sea  until  the  land  emerged,  and  tlie  waters  rolleil 
away.  Then  through  a  period  of  great  storms  and  atmospheric 
conflicts  these  vast  layers  of  stone  were  gradually  worn  away 
until  the  petrified  trees  were  left  exposed  as  we  now  see  them 
in  aU  their  dianged  beauty. 

Pheasant*  Latin  phaiiantu,  a  game  bird  which  is  said  to 
have  originated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Phasis  (the  modem 
Rioni)  in  Colchis.  Greek  and  Boman  authorities  alike  are  agreed 
that  it  is  not  indigenous  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Accord^  to 
Martial  it  was  brought  from  Colchis  (^Mingrelin)  along  with 
the  Golden  Fleece  in  the  ship  Ar/jn.  Tn  the  days  of  Aristophanes 
the  Phasian  bird,  as  it  was  termed,  was  kept  in  a  half-domes- 
ticated state  by  the  Athenians,  and  its  tlesh  was  regarded  as  a 
great  delicacy.  Both  Pliny  and  Martial  tell  us  that  it  was  to 
be  found  in  the  preserves  around  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  in 
Italy ;  and  the  latter  author  mentions  that  it  was  kent  along  witii 
fiamingOB,  guinea  fowl,  peacocks,  geese,  and  partrioiges.  It  was 

{)robably  brought  into  rSrance  after  the  conquest  by  the  Roman 
egions.  Ornithologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  date  of  its 
naturalization  in  England,  and  generally  quote  a  notice  in 
Echard  of  the  price  of  a  bird  being  fourpence  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First,  as  being  the  first  record  of  its  presence  in 
that  island.  There  is,  however,  a  much  earlier  notice  in  the 
treatise  "De  Incentione  Sancta?  Crucis  Nostra?  in  Monte  Acuto 
et  de  Ductione  ejusdem  apud  Waltham,''  edited  by  Profsssor 
Stnhbs.  The  allowance  made  to  each  canon's  household  by  the 
founder  of  Waltham,  the  great  Harold,  in  1059,  was,  on  feast 
days  from  Michaelmas  to  Baster,  '^either  twelve  larks,  or  two 
magpies,  or  two  partridges,  or  one  pheasanV*  and  for  the  feast 
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days  of  the  rest  of  the  year  ^either  geese  or  fowls."  It  is  deaT 
from  this  that  the  bird  was  known  in  Britain  as  an  article  of 

food  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  that  its  introduction  must 
be  assigned  eitiier  to  the  English  or  to  tho  Romans.  And  as  the 
former  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  wliere  pheasants 
were  not  living  at  the  time,  while  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  of 
importing  their  luxuries  into  the  provinces  and  of  buildin^:^ 
country  seats  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  in  Italy,  the  credit 
of  having  introduced  the  bird  must  be  assigned  to  the  latter. 
The  Romans  certainly  naturalized  the  fallow  deer,  the  ornament 
of  parks,  in  North  France  and  in  Britain;  and  to  their  inflnenee 
most  be  attributed  the  presence  of  the  domestic  fowl.  Harold's 
bill  of  fare  is  ver>'  interesting  in  another  point  of  view.  It  shows 
to  what  extent  ihe  taste  of  the  English  has  changed  since  his 
day.  Two  partridges  may  perhaps  be  considered  by-  some  gour- 
mands to  be  equivalent  of  twelve  larks  or  one  pheasant ;  but  any 
canon  nowadays  would  feel  himself  very  hardly  used  if  he  had 
two  magpies  substituted  for  one  or  other  of  these  dishes. 

In  modern  England  the  first  of  October  is  famous  as  the 
opening  of  the  season  for  both  pheasant  and  partridge.  The 
former  had  been  threatened  with  extinction,  but  now,  thanks  to 
artificial  production,  it  has  become  almost  the  commonest,  and 
to  shoot  it  over  dogs  among  the  hedge-rows  as  was  formerly  the 
practice  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  Under  modern  conditions 
it  can  only  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  as  a  rocketer— 4,s.,  a  bird 
flying  high  and  fast  toward  the  shooter. 

The  London  Daily  Mail  in  August,  1011,  published  an  in- 
terview with  the  representative  of  a  firm  whose  l)usiTiess  it  is  to 
raise  pheasants  for  supplying  deficiencies  on  private  estates. 

"  There  promises  to  M  a  good  demand  for  our  young  pheas- 
ants this  year,''  said  the  manager  of  the  firm  yesterday,  as  the 
early  breeding  was  spoiled  by  bad  weather.  The  young  birds 
fetch  from  3s.  Gd.  to  Ss.  6d,  apiece,  according  to  the  demand. 
People  find  it  far  less  trouble  and  expense  to  buy  their  birds 
for  shooting  than  to  breed  them,  and  a  big  business  is  done  each 
year  in  the  sale  of  the  young  birds. 

**They  are  hatched  and  brought  up  in  the  first  place  by  ordi- 
nary hens,  a  good  hen  taking  a  sitting  of  twenty  eggs.  When  the 
birds  get  older  and  able  to  fiy,  their  wings  are  bound  to  prevent 
them  going  faT.** 

PhenaldatoBcope.  A  disk  with  figures  upon  it  arranged 
radially,  representing  a  moving  object  in  successive  positions, 
on  turning  it  around  rapidly  and  viewing  the  figures  through  a 
fixed  slit  (or  their  reflections  in  a  mirror  through  radial  slits 
in  the  disk  itself the  persistence  of  the  suooessive  visual  images 
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piodnces  the  impiosion  of  actotl  moticm.   (See  Movino  Pio^ 

'IUBB8.) 

Phoenix.  A  fabulous  sacred  bird  of  the  EgyptianB.  In  a 

well-known  passage  in  his  "  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common 
Errors''  (1646),  Sir  Thomas  Browne  discnsBes  with  the  utmost 
gravity  the  existence  of  the  phtenix,  who  is  mentioned,  "  not 
only  by  human  authors,"  but  also  by  such  "  holy  writers  as 
Cyril,  Epiphanius,  and  Ambrose."  He  is  spoken  of  al«o  in  Job 
(xxix,  18)  and  in  the  Psalms.  However,  no  less  than  eight 
reasons  are  alleged  against  his  existence,  of  wliich  the  first  is 
that  no  one  has  ever  seen  a  phoenix,  and  the  last  that  no  animals 
really  spring  or  could  spring  from  llieir  predeceBBora*  ashes.  Yety 
having  manhalled  this  formidable  array  of  facta  against  the 
pluen£i,  Sir  Thomas  ends  by  saying,  How  far  to  rely  on  this 
tradition  we  refer  unto  consideration/*  and  adds  a  reflection 
on  the  improbability  of  Plutarch's  statement  "  that  the  brain  of 
a  phoenix  is  a  pleasant  bit,  but  that  it  causeth  the  headache/' 

Tacitus,  who,  thoufrh  he  lived  IfiOO  years  before  Browne,  was 
the  product  of  a  more  skeptical  a^e,  has  no  such  balanced  doubts 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  phrcnix.  In  the  sixth  book  of  his 
'*  Annals "  he  seriously  assures  us  that  the  bird  appeared  in 
Egj'pt  during  the  consulate  of  Paulus  Fabius  and  Lucius  Vitel- 
lius;  and  he  talks  with  equal  seriousness  of  its  periodical  return. 
But  we  have  a  more  detailed  and  poisitive  account  of  the  phoenix. 
Solinus,  in  his  work  on  natural  history,  entitled  Polyhistor/' 
apeaka  of  a  phcenix  that  was  captured  in  Eg}'pt  and  taken  to 
Rome^  where  it  was  publicly  exhibited,  and  a  written  statoaoent 
of  the  fact  drawn  up  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  re* 
public  He  adds  a  fiill  description  of  the  bird.  It  is  as  large 
as  an  eagle,"  he  says,  ''its  head  is  ornamented  with  feathers 
rising  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  its  throat  is  surrounded  with 
tufts  of  feathers,  and  its  neck  shines  like  gold;  the  rest  of  its 
body  is  purple,  except  the  tail,  which  is  sky-blue  mingled  with 
rose-color."  Another  most  respectable  authority  to  quote  by  way 
of  corroboration  is  that  of  a  worthy  father  of  the  church — of 
no  other  than  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Tn  one  of  his  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  he  says,  by  way  of  ar^rument,  to  prove  tlie 
resurrection  of  the  human  race,  "  Behold,  there  exists  in  Arabia 
a  bird,  the  only  one  of  its  race — ^he  is  called  the  phoenix — he  lives 
a  hundred  years,  and  when  near  death  he  proceeds  to  his  own 
embalming.  He  gathers  together  myrrh,  incense,  and  other  aro- 
matics,  and  with  these  composes  for  himself  an  odoriferoua 
coffin,  in  which,  at  the  appointed  time,  he  shuts  himself  up  and 
dies.   When  his  flesh  is  consumed^  a  worm  is  bom,  whidi  re- 
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ceives  life  from  the  death  of  the  phoenuc,  and  is  covered  with 

feathers." 

When  this  worm  acquires  sufficient  strength  to  take  its  flight 
in  tlie  air,  it  takes  up  the  tomb  in  which  repose  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  its  sire,  and  carries  it  from  Arabia  into  the  city  of 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt.  It  flies  through  the  air  in  open  daylight 
in  sii^t  of  all  ti&e  inhabitants;  deposits  its  sacred  burden  upcm 
the  altar  of  the  sun,  and  flies  away.   The  priests  on  oonsnlUog' 
their  chronicles  have  calculated  that  this  phenomenon  is  renewed 
every  five  hundred  years.    There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the 
saint's  figures  of  four  hundred  years;  the  bird  only  living  be 
says  one  hundred  years,  and  only  being  respectfully  buried  by  his 
successor  once  in  five  hundred.    We  know  not  how  to  reconcile 
these  facts,  unless  we  suppose  the  "  worm  covered  with  feathers 
spends  the  extra  four  hundred  years  in  growing  into  a  phcenix, 
before  he  acquires  sufficient  strength  of  wing  to  conduct  his 
father's  funeral.  The  phcenix  is  also  mentioned  by  later  authors, 
by  some  of  whom  a  different  account  is  given — the  old  bird  set- 
ting fire  to  his  funereal  pile,  and  the  young  one  starting  up  from 
the  paternal  cinders. 

Phoenix  Park.  A  public  park  of  2000  acres  in  Dublin.  It 
contains  a  granite  monument  in  honor  of  Wellington,  which  has 
been  materially  improved  of  late,  without  redemption,  however, 
from  original  deformities.  The  bass-reliefs  at  the  base,  com- 
memorating the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  by  Kirk,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  by  Farrell,  and  the  signing  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
are  its  best  features,  and  not  without  credit  artistically. 

Lever  and  Lover  have  introduced  the  Phoenix  into  so  many  of 
their  romances  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  Irish  story 
having  any  relation  to  society  could  he  completed  without  its 
assistance.  When  duelling  was  tlic  fashion,  hot-blooded  Hiber- 
nians had  their  hostile  meetings  there,  and  numerous  localities 
are  pointed  out  where  hair-triggers  were  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. 

The  park  became  internationally  famous.  May  6,  1882, 
through  the  assassination  within  its  borders  of  Lord  Cavendish, 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Thomas  Burk^  the  under- 
secretary. 

The  modem  name  of  the  park  is  a  curious  instance  of  false 
etymology  establishing  a  local  corruption.  Phoenix  is  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  Irish  word  fionn-msfj  [foenisk],  which 
means  clear  or  limpid  water.  It  was  originally  the  name  of  the 
beautiful  and  perfectly  transparent  spring  well,  situated  jn.«t 
outside  the  wall  of  the  Viceregal  grounds,  behind  the  trate  lodrrc 
and  which  is  the  head  of  the  stream  that  supplies  the  ponds  near 
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tlie  Zoolotrical  Oardeiiti.  To  coiu}jlete  the  illusion,  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  in  the  year  1745,  erected  a  pillar  near  the  well,  with 
the  figure  of  a  phoenix  rising  from  its  ashes  on  the  top  of  it; 
and  most  Dnblin  people  now  belieye  that  the  Park  reoeiTed  its 
name  from  thia  pillar.  The  change  from  fionn^uisg  to 
"  phcBnix  "  is  not  peculiar  to  Dublin,  for  the  river  Finisk,  which 
joins  the  Blackwater  below  Cappoquin,  is  called  Phoenix  by 
Smith  in  his  History  of  Waterford.  Examples  of  similar  cor- 
ruptions are  found  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  There  are,  for  instance, 
several  places  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick  called  by  the  Scrip- 
tural name  Mountsion ;  but  "  Mount "  is  only  a  translation  of 
cnoc,  and  "  sion  "  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  sidhedn  [sheeawn], 
a  fairy  monnt;  the  full  Irish  name  being  Cnoc-n^'iiidkeain,^ 
faiiy-monnt  hill/' 

This  improvement  reminds  the  Saturdaif  Bwiew  of  ^the 
inscription  over  a  public  building  at  Sednnum,  Sitten,  or  Stan, 
'Dominus  dilexit  portas  Sion,'  etc.,  a  pious  local  belief  about 
which,  if  cleanliness  be  really  next  to  godlinesSp  we  must  be 
allowed  to  have  our  doubts." 

Phonautograph.  In  May,  1877,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"Visible  Speech,"  during  the  course  of  which  he  exhibited  a 
device  which  he  called  by  the  above  name.  It  consisted  of  a 
hnman  ear-drum  cut  from  a  dead  snbject  and  placed  in  the  end 
of  an  ordinary  speaking  trumpet  "  On  speaking  into  {he  trum- 
pet,^ says  a  contemporary  report  that  ia  coined  in  tiie  Edeetic 
Magazine  for  June,  1877.  "the  drum  is  set  in  motion,  this 
moves  the  style,  the  style  traces  the  effect  on  a  plate  of  smoked 
plass :  and  by  the  moans  of  a  camera  the  curves  and  lines  can  be 
exhibited  to  a  large  niiiiiber  of  spectators.  The  five  vowels  make 
five  different  curves ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Bell,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  sound  or  tone  pure  and  simple,  but  each  is  a  com- 
posite of  a  number  of  tones;  and  the  wavelets  by  which  these  are 
produced  can  also  be  shown  on  a  screen.  Tables  of  the  various 
symbols  have  been  drawn  up  and  found  useful  for  educational 
purposes,  as  was  demonstrated  by  a  voung  deaf  and  dumb  pupil 
from  the  Boston  Institution  who  interpreted  the  ^ymboia  on 
sight." 

Phonograph.  As  long  ago  as  1632  there  was  described  in  a 
little  monthy  publication  called  Le  Courier  Veritable,  some- 
thing very  like  Edison's  phonograph. 

"  Captain  Vosterloch  has  returned  from  his  voyage  to  the 
Southern  lands,  which  he  started  on  two  years  and  a  half  ago  by 
Older  of  the  States-General.  He  tells  us,  among  other  things, 
that,  in  passing  through  a  strait  below  Magellui%  he  landed 
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in  a  country  where  Nature  has  furnished  men  with  a  kind  of 
sponges  that  bold  sounds  and  articulations  as  our  sponges  hold 
liquids.  So,  when  they  wish  to  dispatch  a  message  to  a  distance 
they  speak  to  one  of  the  sponges  and  they  send  it  to  their  friends. 
The  latter  gently  take  up  the  sponges  and  press  out  the  words 
that  have  been  spoken  into  them,  and  learn  by  this  wonderful 
means  all  that  their  correspondents  desire  them  to  know.'* 

A  yet  nearer  approach  to  Edison  was  made  by  Cvrano  de 
Bergerac  in  16.50.    In  his  "  Comic  History  of  the  States  of 
the  Moon  "  the  hero  reaches  that  planet.    A  supernatural  being 
who  undertakes  to  art  as  guide  shows  him  for  his  entertainment 
some  of  the  books  of  tlie  country,  inclosed  in  boxes.  This  is  what 
he  saw  and  heard :  "  On  opening  the  box  I  found  inside  a  con- 
cern of  metal,  something  like  one  of  our  watches,  full  of  curious 
little  springs  and  minute  machinexy.  It  was  xeally  a  book»  but  a 
wonderful  book  that  has  no  leaves  or  letters;  a  book,  for  the 
understanding  of  which  the  eyes  are  of  no  use— only  the  ears  are 
necessary.  When  any  one  wishes  to  read,  he  winds  up  the  ma- 
chine witii  its  great  number  of  nerves  of  all  kinds,  and  turns 
the  pointer  to  the  chapter  he  wishes  to  hear,  when  there  comes 
out^  as  if  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  or  of  an  instrument  of 
music,  the  distinct  and  various  sounds  which  serve  the  Great 
Lunarians  as  the  expression  of  language." 

The  inventor  of  the  modern  instrument  has  told  us  of  the 
purely  accidental  manner  in  which  the  idea  came  to  him. 

"  I  was  singing,"  says  Mr.  Edison,  "  to  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
telephone,  when  the  vibration  of  the  voice  sent  the  fine  stoe! 
points  into  my  finf^er.  That  set  me  thinking.  If  I  could  record 
the  actions  of  the  point  and  send  the  point  over  the  same  surface 
afterward,  I  saw  no  reason  why  the  thing  should  not  talk.  I 
tried  the  experiment  first  on  a  strip  of  telegraphic  paper,  and 
found  that  the  point  made  an  alphabet.  T  shouted  the  words 
*  Halloa  I  Halloa  ! '  into  the  mouthpiece,  ran  the  paper  back  over 
the  steel  point,  and  heard  a  faint  *  Halloa  I  Halloa ! '  in  return. 
I  determined  to  make  a  machine  that  would  work  accurately  and 
gave  my  assistants  instructions^  telling  them  what  I  had  dis- 
covered. They  laughed  at  me.  That  s  the  whole  stoiy.  The 
phonograph  is  the  result  of  the  pricking  of  a  finger.'^ 

The  workman  who  got  the  sketch  was  John  Kruesi. 
didn't  have  much  faith  that  it  would  work/*  said  Edison,  "ex- 
pecting only  that  I  might  possibly  hear  a  word  or  so  that  would 
give  hope  of  a  future  for  the  idea.  Kruesi,  when  he  had  nearly 
finished  it,  asked  what  it  was  for.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to 
record  talking,  and  then  have  the  machine  talk  back.  He 
thought  it  absurd.   However,  it  was  finished,  the  foil  was  put 
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on :  I  then  shouted '  Mary  had  a  little  lamb/  etc.  I  adjusted  the 
reproducer,  and  the  machine  reproduced  it  perfectly.  I  was 
never  so  taken  aback  in  my  life.  EvcTybody  was  astonished.  I 
WIS  always  afraid  of  things  that  worked  the  first  time.  "Loag 
experience  proved  that  tliere  were  great  drawbacks  found,  gener- 
ally before  they  could  be  got  commercial,  but  here  was  something 
there  was  no  doubt  of." 

Xo  wonder  that  John  Kniesi,  as  he  Btood  listening  to  the 
performance  of  the  simple  little  machine  he  had  himself  just 
finished,  cried  out  in  an  awe-stricken  tone,  "Mein  Gott  in 
Hunmell''  No  wonder  that  with  Edison  he  sat  up  all  night 
experimenting  with  it  so  as  to  get  better  and  better  results  I 

It  is  said  that  Carman,  the  foreman  of  the  machine  shop, 
had  wagered  Edison  a  box  of  cigars  that  the  machine  would 
not  work. 

The  original  Edison  phonograph  thus  built  by  Kruesi  is 
preserved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 

To  return  to  Edison's  story  of  his  invention.  That  morn- 
ing," he  says,  "  I  took  it  over  to  New  York  and  walked  into  the 
office  of  the  Seientifie  American,  went  up  to  Mr.  Beach's  desk, 
and  said  I  had  something  to  show  him.  He  asked  what  it  was. 
I  told  him  I  had  a  machine  that  would  record  and  reproduce 
the  human  voice.  I  opened  the  package,  set  up  the  machine 
and  recited  '  Mary  had  a  little  lamb/  etc.  Then  I  reproduced 
it  80  that  it  could  be  heard  all  over  the  room.  They  kept  me 
at  it  until  the  crowd  got  so  great  Mr.  Beach  was  afraid  the 
floor  would  collapse;  and  we  were  compelled  to  stop.  The 
papers  next  morning  contained  columns.  None  of  the  writers 
seemed  to  understand  how  it  was  done.  I  tried  to  explain^  it 
was  so  very  simple,  but  the  results  were  so  surprising  they  made 
up  their  minds  probably  that  they  neyer  would  understand  it — 
and  they  didn't." 

The  government  oflRcials  got  interested.  They  telegraphed 
Edison  to  come  to  Washington.  He  obeyed,  taking  with  him  a 
newer  and  larger  instrument  just  completed.  This  was  exhibited 
in  the  apartments  of  "  Gail  Hamilton,"  James  G.  Blaine's  sister- 
in-law.  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  others  of  note  flocked  to 
hear  it.  Only  one  contretemps  marked  the  general  felicitation. 
Boide  ^Mary  bad  a  little  lamb''  Edison  had  reelted  into  his 
maehhie  the  well-known  ditty 

Tlwr©  wat  a  littte  girl,  who  liad  a  little  ' curl 

Eipht  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead; 
And  when  she  was  good  she  was  very  very  good» 
But  when  she  was  bad,  she  was  horrid. 

^ow,  prominent  among  Mr.  Edison's  .auditors  was  Koscoe 
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Conkling.  Like  the  little  girl,  Conkling  had  a  little  curl  exactly 
where  the  ditty  placed  it,  and  caricaturists  were  fond  of  exagg^r- 
atinfi;  the  decoration. 

"^He  was  very  sensitive  about  the  subject.  When  he  came 
in  he  was  introduced,  but  hehvf  rather  deaf,  I  didn't  catch  his 
name,  but  sat  down  and  started  the  curl  ditty.  Everybody 
tittered  and  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Conkling  was  displeased/* 

An  hour  before  midnight  Mr.  Edison  was  summoned  to 
tlie  White  House  to  display  his  machine  before  Preddeiit  Hayes. 
He  found  the  room  full  of  male  celebrities  and  at  13.30  Mrs. 
Hayes  herself^  with  other  ladies  who  had  been  induced  to  get 
up  and  dresSy  made  their  appearance.  Not  till  3.30  a.m.  did  the 
stoice  come  to  an  end.  See  Tblakocphakok. 

Photogrmph.  Anticipations  of  the  photograph  may  be 
found  in  very  ancient  Chinese  traditions,  crediting  the  sun  with 
producing  pictures  of  neighboring  objects  upon  the  ice-oo?ered 
surfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

Was  F^nelon  familiar  with  these  traditions?  At  least  he 
elaborated  on  a  similar  idea  in  his  ''Un  Voyage  Suppose  ** 
(1690). 

"There  was  no  painter  in  that  country,"  he  wrote  imagina- 
tively of  an  imaginary  countr}\  "  But  if  anybody  wished  to  have 
the  portrait  of  a  friend,  of  a  picture,  a  beautiful  landscape, 
or  of  any  object,  water  was  placed  in  great  basins  of  gold  or 
silver  and  the  object  desired  to  be  painted  was  placed  in  front  of 
that  water.  After  a  while  the  water  froze  and  became  a  glass 
mirror  on  which  an  ineffaceable  image  remained.'* 

In  1760  Tiphaigne  de  la  Roche  came  still  nearer  guessing  bow 
pictures  painted  by  nature  would  some  day  be  produced. 

Tou  know/'  said  the  guide  to  the  hero  of  Giphantic,^  a 
tale  then  considered  wildly  imaginatiye,  ''that  rays  of  light  re- 
flected from  different  bodies  form  pictures,  paint  the  image  re- 
flected on  all  polished  surfaces — for  example  on  the  retina  of  tiie 
eye,  on  water,  and  on  glass.  The  spirits  have  sought  to  fix  the«e 
fleeting  images ;  they  have  made  a  subtler  matter  by  means  of 
which  a  picture  is  formed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  They  coat 
a  piece  of  canvas  with  this  matter  and  place  it  in  front  of  the 
object  to  be  taken. 

"The  first  effect  of  this  cloth  is  similar  to  that  of  a  mirror; 
but  by  means  of  its  viscous  nature  the  prepared  canvas,  unhke 
the  mirror,  retains  a  facsimile  of  the  image.  The  mirror  rep- 
resents objects  faithfully,  but  retains  none;  our  canvas  reflects 
them  no  less  faithfully,  but  retains  them  all.  This  impression 
of  the  image  is  instantaneous. 

^  The  canvas  is  then  removed  and  deposited  in  a  dark  place. 
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An  hour  later  the  impression  is  dry,  and  you  have  a  picture  the 
more  precious  iu  that  no  art  can  imitate  its  truthfulness." 

The  genii  imaghied  by  De  la  Roche  wm  fair  pxedeeewoia 
of  the  preaeDt-day  uaera  of  the  camera. 

Plana  The  piano  as  we  have  it  to-day  ia  the  growth  of 
centuries  of  invention.  In  its  infancy  it  was  a  harp  with  two 
or  three  springs.  From  time  to  time  more  strings  were  added, 
and  eventually  the  cithara  was  born.  The  cithara  was  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  P  and  had  ten  strings.  Centuries  passed 
before  musicians  conceived  the  idea  of  stretching  the  strings 
across  an  open  box,  but  somewhere  about  the  year  1200  an 
unknown  genius  produced  the  dulcimer,  whose  strings  were 
stmck  by  hammera.  For  another  hundred  yeara  theae  hammera 
were  held  in  the  handa  of  the  players.  Then  another  geniua 
equally  unknown  invented  a  key-board,  which,  being  atruck  by 
the  fingers,  moved  the  hammers.  This  instrument  was  caUed  a 
clavicytherinm,  or  keyed  cithara.  Modification  and  improve- 
ments were  addod  at  staccata  intervals:.  In  Queen  Elizabeth^s 
time  it  was  called  a  virginal.  Then  it  became  a  spinet,  because 
the  hammers  were  covered  with  spines  of  quills,  which  struck  or 
caught  the  strings  of  wire  to  produce  the  sounds.  From  1700 
to  1800  it  waa  much  enlarged  and  improved  and  called  a  harp- 
ddiord.  This  waa  the  inafimment  that  Lady  Waahington,  Mra. 
Hamilton,  and  the  fine  ladiea  of  the  Bevolutionary  period  played 
upon.  Meanwhile,  however,  three  men,  working  independently 
01  one  another  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
almost  simultaneously  evolved  the  modern  piano-forte.  These 
three  men  are  the  Italian  Bartolommeo  Cristofori,  the  French- 
man Marius,  and  the  German  Christopher  Gottlieb  Schroeter. 

"  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,"  savs  H.  E.  Krehbiel, 
in  "The  Piano-forte  and  its  Music"  (New  York,  1909),  "that 
eftorta  had  been  mad^  in  the  direction  in  which  these  men  labored 
a  long  time  before  they  came  forward  with  their  inventiona.  The 
earliwt  use  of  the  word  ''piano-forte''  (or,  literall^r,  piano  e 
forte)  as  applied  to  an  instrument  of  music  antedatea  the  earliest 
of  these  inventions  by  111  years,  but  the  reference  is  exceedingly 
vagne  and  chiefly  valuable  as  indicative  of  how  early  the  minds 
of  inventors  were  occupied  with  the  means  for  obtnining  soft 
and  loud  effects  from  keyed  instruments.  Cristofori's  invention 
takes  precedence  of  the  others  in  time.  This  has  been  established 
after  much  controversy  beyond  further  dispute.  In  1709  he 
exhibited  apecimena  of  hia  harpsidiordfl,  with  hammer  action 
capable  of  producing?  piano  and  forte  effects,  to  Prince  Ferdi- 
nando  dei  Medid,  of  whose  instruments  of  music  he  was  custo- 
dian at  Florence,  and  two  yeara  later— that  is,  in  1711 — ^his  in- 
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yention  was  fully  deacribed  and  the  deecription  printed,  not  onlj 
in  Italy  but  also  in  Germany.  It  embraces  the  essential  featmes 
of  the  piano-forte  action  as  we  have  it  to-day — a  row  of  hammers 
controlled  by  keys  which  struck  the  string?  from  below.^ 

An  entertaining  comparison  is  made  of  the  Cristofori  piano- 
forte in  the  John  Crosby  Brown  collection  of  pianos  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  one  of  the  vorv  first  pianos  made,  and  tbe 
modern  concert  grand  piano  made  in  America : 

The  modern  giant  is  8  feet  10  inches  long  and  5  feet  wide. 
The  weight  of  its  metal  plate  is  320  pounds,  which  is  probably 
more  than  the  weight  of  the  Cristofori  instrument  in  its  entirety. 
The  total  weight  is  1040  pounds.    It  has  a  compass  of  7^4 
octaves,  88  keys,  against  Cristofori's  4i/i  octaves,  54  keys.  Its 
range  extends  19  keys  above  the  top  note  of  the  Cristofori  instru- 
ment and  15  below  the  bottom  note.   The  longest  string  of  this 
modern  grand  piano  is  6  feet  7Vi»  inches  in  length,  the  shortest 
4%  inches,  but  the  longest  string  of  the  grand  consists  of  a  steel 
core  2  millimeters  thick,  wouid  with  wire  thicker  than  the 
thickest  strings  of  the  Cristofori,  so  the  modem  string  is  in  all 
5  millimeters  thick.   One  or  two  octaves  of  -these  bass  strings 
contain  enondi  metal  to  string  the  Cristofori  instnunent 
throughout.   The  thickest  string  on  the  Cristofori  is  smaller 
in  diameter  than  the  thinnest  string  on  the  other.   The  triple 
unisons  on  the  grand  which  produce  the  lowest  note  of  the  Cris- 
tofori are  wound  and  2  millimeters  thick.  The  highest  note  of 
the  Cristofori  has  a  string        inches  long  on  the  grand  and 
exerts  a  strain  of  170  pounds  for  each  of  its  three  unisons.  A 
few  sucli  strains  would  eriisli  the  frame  of  the  Cristofori  piano- 
forte like  an  eggshell,  but  it  is  not  much  more  than  the  hun- 
dredth pnrt  of  what  the  modern  frame  is  called  upon  to  endure. 

Picadilly.  The  first  mention  of  this  famous  thoroughfare 
oceurs  in  a  seventeenth-century  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal. 
Ilenee  an  erroneous  idea  that  Picadilly  existed  in  1596,  when 
Gerard  issued  his  book.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  passage 
occurs,  not  in  the  first  edition,  but  in  a  much  later  one  pub- 
lished in  1636,  and  edited  by  Thomas  Johnson.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  little  wild  bugloss  grows  upon  the  dry  ditch  about 
Pickadilla.^  It  is  pietty  well  authenticated  that  about  1630  s 
retired  tailor,  named  Higgins,  whose  fortune  had  been  in  a  gmt 
measure  made  by  the  sale  of  pickadeUes  ^— picadillies  or 
turnover  coUars-^buHt  himself  a  snug  house  in  this  locs%, 
which  he  called  Picadilla  Hlsll.  In  all  probability  it  waa  HiggUM 
who  originated  the  name. 

Pin-prickt  Pictures.  A  recreation  that  obtained  some  vogue 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was   pin-prickt  pkh 
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tures/'  which  exhibit  the  pin's  use  in  domestic  art  These 
piehues  are  mostly  of  Engliah  make,  and  a  fev  still  extant  data 
bade  at  least  two  hundred  yean.  Some  are  merely  quaint,  othm 
are  quite  dainty  and  pretty.  With  the  help  of  water-oolong  theiy  ' 
achieve  a  certain  decorative  value.  Figures  in  picturesque  cos- 
tumes and  framed  in  borders  of  flowers  and  leaves  are  the 
favorite  subjects.  "  Pricking  pictures  with  pins,"  says  Andrew 
Tuer,  "  was  another  agreeable  occupation.  The  pins  were  of 
several  thicknesses,  broad  lines  and  heavy  shadows  being  pricked 
on  paper  with  stout  and  the  finer  work  with  thin  pins.  A  toothed 
wheel  with  sharp  points  was  used  for  outlines.  For  filling  up 
large  spaces,  two  or  more  wheels  were  mounted  on  one  axle.'' — 
Old-faikwned  Children's  Book,  London. 

Needles  were  sometimes  used  instead  of  pins,  or  in  eonJwM^ 
tion  with  pins,  for  the  finer  work.  It  is  not  impossible  tliat  tho 
pins  were  inserted  into  a  handle.  In  Longman  and  Lochia 
"Pins  and  Pincushions"  (London,  1011),  the  authors  doscrihe 
an  old  lady  of  their  acquaintance,  "  now  in  her  one  hundred  and 
first  year,"  who  "  remembers  in  her  youth  pricking  many  pic- 
tures with  pins,  but,  unfortunately,  they  have  not  been  preserved. 
However,  on  hearing  we  were  interested  in  this  charming  pursuit, 
she  set  to  work,  undaunted  by  age  and  somewhat  failing  sight. 
Her  method  was  to  place  the  paper  on  which  the  outline  of  th^ 
flower  had  been  drawn,  on  to  a  piece  of  soft  material ;  she  pricked 
the  outline  with  a  pin  on  the  right  side,  and  then  filled  up  aU 
the  spaces  in  the  flower  and  its  leaves  with  pin-pricks  put  very 
close  together.  When  it  was  all  filled  up,  she  lifted  the  pricked 
paper  and  turned  it  round,  showing  the  rough  side  which  the 
pins  had  pierced,  the  paper  being  raised  by  this  process." 

A  famous  "  pin-prickt "  letter  was  written  by  Marie  An- 
toinette during  her  imprisonment,  and  sent  secretly  to  the'Comte 
de  Bougeville,  who  had  engaged  to  carry  off  the  queen  to  the 
Chateau  de  Livey,  where  two  hundred  armed  horsemen  were 
waiting  to  conduct  her  to  Austria.  This  letter,  which  was  de- 
ciphered by  M.  Pelinski  in  1876,  is  a  slip  of  thin  white  paper, 
5  inches  ]nng  by  1%  wide,  whereon  the  following  words  were 
pricked  with  a  pin:  "Je  suis  gard^e  k  vue;  je  me  fie  a  vous; 
je  viendrais"  (''I  am  hidden  from  sight;  I  confide  in  you; 
I  will  come 

L^n fortunately,  the  message  miscarried  or  the  messenger  be- 
trayed his  trust,  and  the  queen's  last  hope  was  gone.  This  was 
seven  wedes  before  her  death. 

Place  Namea  in  America  and  England.  In  <me  of  hia 
famous  ^Easy  Chair papers  in  Jlarper^s  MagoMtfu,  George 
William  Curtis  commends  the  action  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puri- 
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tans  who  naturally  and  fondly  commemorated  the  old  himie  in 
the  new  by  naming  their  towns  from  those  with  which  they  had 

the  most  filial  association.  He  recalls  with  what  surprise  and 
delight  Charles  Kingsley  looked  over  a  map  of  New  England  and 

recognized  the  familiar  names. 

"  I  shall  he  at  home  cvcrvwhere  I  "  he  exclaimed  gayly. 

All  such  names,  Mr.  Curtis  holds,  have  an  historic  and  sig- 
nificant interest,  because  they  show  the  source  of  immigration  to 
the  particular  spot.  At  the  celebration  of  its  settlement  some 
years  ago,"  the  "  Easy  Chair  "  continues,  "  Lynn  in  Massachu- 
setts did  not  omit  to  exchange  friendly  courtesies  with  King't 
Lynn  in  English  Norfolk,  and  St.  BotolpVs  Club  in  Boston  re- 
calls the  name  of  the  old  city  in  John  Robinson's  Lincolnshire.** 

Mr.  Curtis  also  commends  certain  local  names  which  arc 
religiously  commemorative  of  events,  like  Providence  in  Rhode 
Island,  so  called  by  Roger  Williams  in  gratitude  to  the  beni«inant 
care  which  had  led  him  safely  through  the  wilderness  to  a  pleas- 
ant home.  All  such  historic  names  have  now  a  certain  quaint- 
ness  of  association  wliith  gives  them  a  singular  charm  that  can- 
not be  renewed."  Again,  Beacon  Street  in  Boston  bears  a 
significant  name  because  it  recalls  the  beacon  which  used  to  be 
lighted  upon  the  hill  along  which  the  street  run?.  But  what 
local  interest  does  Marlborough  Street  recall?"  asks  Mr.  Curtis. 

Turning  to  the  State  of  New  York,  former  seat  of  the  great 
Iroquois  League,  he  rejoices  that  there  still  survives  there  a 
noble  system  of  names,  musical  in  themselves  and  commemora- 
tive of  the  Indian  occupation.  But  alas !  even  here  the  Vandal 
has  done  his  work  of  destruction.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centur)',  the  worthy  Surveyor-General  Simeon  Dc 
Witt  shook  his  classical  pepper-pot  over  Central  Xew  York,  and 
left  its'innocent  little  villagers  smarting  with  the  names  of  Ovid, 
Pompey,  Marcellns,  Ilion,  Rome,  Carthage,  Utica,  Syracuse,  and 
other  famous  men  and  cities.  ^'It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  antics  of  the  excellent  man  would  have  served  at  least 
as  a  warning,  and  that  unmeaning  or  ridiculous  names  would 
have  been  spared  to  the  towns  which  fortunately  came  late 
enough  to  escape  that  direful  classical  dictionary*,  and  the  taste 
which  gave  Greek  and  Roman  names  to  new  American  villages 
as  it  gave  the  fsQade  of  the  Parthenon  to  the  little  wooden  house 
of  the  settler." 

The  "Easy  Chair"  heartily  agrees  with  Mr.  William  L. 
Stone,  a  devoted  student  of  the  earlier  history  of  New  York,  who 
''^in  a  late  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Utica  Herald,"  pleads 
for  the  Indian  and  other  commemorative  names.  Why,'*  asked 
Mr.  Stone, "  should  not  th«  pretty  town  in  Broome  County,  beau- 
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tifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Che- 
nango rivers,-^nanics  wliich  might  well  have  suggested 
another,— have  heeii  called  what  the  Indians  called  the  site, 
Otseningo — the  meeting  of  two  waters — gather  than  Bingham- 
ton  ? — the  town  of  Mr.  Bingham,  probably." 

Ganajoharie  Is  a  name  fortunately  retained  for  a  eharmine 
village  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk.  It  means,  says  Mr. 
Stone,  "  where  the  pot  washes  itself/'  and  refers  to  a  deep  hole 
worn  in  the  rock  by  the  river. 

Ganajoharie  is  not  only  fair,  but  fortunate.  And  why  must 
Buffalo,  that  beautiful  and  prosperous  and  spacious  city,  bear 
the  burden  of  its  name?  Does  not  its  very  air  murmur  and 
thrill  with  the  music  of  Niagara?  0  BufTalo!  Buffalo!  where- 
fore art  thou  Buffalo?"  wails  Mr.  Curtis.  Would  any  body  of 
pilgrims  he  asks,  "  setting  forth  from  that  liospitable  city  to 
found  a  new  community  have  the  heart  to  call  the  innocent  and 
helpless  townlet  Bison?  General  De  Witfs  pepper-pot  or 
classical  dictionary  was  a  true  Pandora's  box,  from  which  e?enr 
kind  of  fantastic  and  mischieTOUs  sprite  of  a  name  proceeded.'' 

In  a  later  Harper's,  however,  Mr.  Curtis  acknowledged  that 
he  was  in  error  as  to  General  De  Witt's  personal  responsibility 
for  these  classical  barbarities.  Some  one  had  evidently  called 
his  attention  to  tlie  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  very  generously 
makes  such  amends  as  he  can  for  a  slander  he  had  not  originated. 

The  simple  and  conclusive  facts  are  that  in  1786  the  Legis- 
lature, in  an  act  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office 
to  direct  the  surveyor-general  to  lay  out  land  in  tracts,  ordained 
that  '^the  said  commissioners  shall  designate  eTery  township  to 
be  laid  out  by  such  name  as  they  shall  deem  proper."  In  1789 
the  commissioners  were  Governor  George  Clinton,  ?>ecretary 
Lewis  A.  Scott,  Attorney-General  Egbert  Benson,  and  Treasurer 
Gerard  Bancker,  and  they  resolved  that  the  surveyor-general 
should  lay  out  twenty-five  townships  on  the  military  tract,  and 
the  board,  not  the  surveyor-general  nor  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion, overwhelmed  the  helpless  townships  with  tlie  torrent  of 
classical  nomenclature.  As  other  townships  were  surveyed  and 
added  to  the  list,  they  meekly  suffered  the  same  martyrdom  at 
the  hands  of  the  board,  and  not  of  the  surveyor-general,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  a^^ling  names  until  they  were  officially 
communicated  to  him. 

The  stigrma  which  had  become  so  inseparably  affixed  to  Gen- 
eral De  Witt's  name  was  due  mainly  to  the  rancorous  ignorance 
and  malevolent  wit  of  Halleck  and  Drake,  joint  authors  of  the 
"Croaker  Papers."  The  "Ode  to  Simeon  Witt.  Esq.,  Sur- 
veyor-General of  New  York,"  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these 
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papers.  It  is  preceded  by  a  note  in  which  the  absolate  miestate 

ment  of  fact  is  made  with  contemptuous  comment,  and  the  inno- 
oent  De  Witt  is  then  pelted  with  rhymed  sarcasm.  These  poemt 
were  generally  read,  and  the  hapless  and  defenceless  surveyor- 
general  was  covered  with  a  universal  laugh  as  the  bull  in  the 
arena  is  stung  with  a  storm  of  winged  darts  to  arouse  and 
irritate  him.  But  General  De  Witt  was  not  provoked  to  reply. 
A  few  years  later,  liowever,  when  the  story  was  repeated  in  a 
newspaper  in  the  city,  he  wrote  a  quiet  note  to  the  editor  statin>( 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  obnoxious  names  until  they  were 
communicated  to  him. 

The  "  Easy  Chair  "  adds  that  it  is  glad  to  be  of  service  "  in 
relieving  a  worthy  othcer  of  the  State  from  this  tenacious  and 
peculiarly  disagreeable  injustice^  to  which  it  had  unwittingly 
contributed.'* 

Nearly  all  Indian  names  of  towns  and  rivers  have  some  par- 
ticnlar  significance.  The  names  of  towns  in  Indian  Territoiy 
will  perpetuate  Indian  histoiy  for  centuries.  Only  recently  a 
new  towii  was  named  Neha.  This  is  a  Creek  word  and  means 
oil  town.  It  was  given  to  a  siding  put  in  on  the  railroad  a  few 
miles  south  of  Mu8k<^gee  in  the  new*  oil  field. 

^  We  "  in  Creek  means  water.  It  is  found  in  many  names  in 
the  Territory  and  the  significance  attaches  to  the  remainder  of 
the  word.  For  instance,  here  are  a  few :  Wieleetka  means  run- 
ning water,  and  Wetumka  means  bounding  water.  Both  are 
towns  on  the  Frisco  Bailroad.  Wealaka,  the  home  of  the  Greek 
chief,  means  falling  water.  Wecharta  means  red  water. 

Okmulgee,  which  is  the  Creek  national  capital,  means  in 
Creek  head  of  power,  and  the  name  was  given  the  town  of 
Okmulgee  because  it  was  the  national  capital.  Tallahassee  con- 
veys to  the  Creek  mind  the  same  impression  that  deserted  villase 
does  to  the  f^nglish.  It  was  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  Eastern 
home  of  the  Creeks,  and  also  a  town  of  that  name,  or  what  was 
a  town,  is  located  in  Indian  Territory.  There  is  an  Indian  school 
there. 

To  the  Creeks  the  Arkansas  River  was  Wechartv.  because  the 
water  is  red,  and  Deep  Fork  was  Hutchety  Soofkey  betnuise  it  is 
deep.  The  Verdigris  was  Wascre  Hutchety  because  the  Osage* 
came  down  that  river  and  the  Creeks  called  it  "  Osage  Stream.** 
The  North  Canadian  was  called  Oklahutchey  hecause  it  was  fall 
of  sand.  The  village  of  Choska  was  so  called  because  Choekt 
means  post  otk,  and  around  Choska  post  oaks  grow  in  grea^  pro- 
fusion. 

A  writer  in  the  Red  Man  daims  that  the  Miami  and  other 
languages  now  fast  dying  out  are  more  refined  in  inflection  snd 
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exact  in  meaning  than  any  modern  dyiliaed  tongue.  To  illna- 
trate  both  these  points,  he  invites  attention  to  the  name  Wabash, 
which  is  in  wide  use  not  only  for  the  river,  bnt  for  counties, 
towns,  railxoadu,  and  other  tnings.    In  some  of  our  standard 

dictionaries  and  other  reference  books  it  has  been  said  to  mean 
a  cloud  driven  forward  by  the  equinoctial  wind.  In  reality  it 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Miami  name  of  the  stream.  Wah-bah- 
shik-ki)  or  Wah-pah-ehik-ki — b  and  p  being  convertible  in  the 
Miami. 

**  This  is  an  inflected  form  of  the  adjective  white,  which  in 
its  simplest  form  is  wah-pe-ki  for  tite  inanimate  and  wah-pi-si-ta 
for  the  animate.  The  form  wah-bah-shik-ki  implies  that  the 
nonn  it  qualifies  stands  for  something  that  is  bright  or  pure 
white,  inanimate  and  natural,  such  as  a  stone  or  a  shell.  If  it 
were  artificial,  as  cloth  or  paper,  the  adjective  form  would  have 
to  be  wah-pah-kin-gi. 

Ernest  Peixotto  tells,  in  his  "  Romantic  California,"  about 
a  little  glen  with  an  interesting  name,  of  equally  interesting 
derivation.  Mr.  Peixotto  was  staying  in  the  Sierras,  in  the 
home  of  a  friend,  a  lover  of  all  things  Indian^  who  enjoyed  the 
inatmetion  of  a  gentleman  known  as  Wan-ka-ne-mah. 

*'  Our  host  is  fond  of  all  the  Indian  legends  of  the  country, 
and  the  names  they  give  to  places  and  streams,  and  he  has  had 
this  old  Indian,  Wan-ka-ne-mah,  tell  him  as  many  stories  as  he 
can  recall. 

"  One  day,  in  wandering  about,  they  came  upon  a  little  glen 
they  had  never  before  visited. 

*"And  what  do  you  call  this  place?'  my  friend  asked. 

*' '  Mystum,'  replied  the  old  Indian. 

^  Here  was  a  new,  romantic  name  that  promised  poesibilitiea. 
And  why  do  yon  call  it  Mystum?  What  does  that  mean 
to  the  red  man?* 

*  Well,  once  we  saw  a  big  buck  here  and  we  missed  um,' 
was  the  reply ! " 

In  Oregon  these  Indian  methods  were  imitated,  or  at  least 
paralleled,  by  the  early  settlers,  who  named  their  new  locations 
from  the  first  chance  occurrence  in  connection  with  it  or  from 
the  first  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  that  arrested  their  atten- 
tion. Hiaystack  received  its  name  from  the  only  thing  standing 
on  tile  ground  when  the  post-office  was  established.  Tanks  is  a 
station  on  the  railroad  in  Umatilla  County  where  the  watering 
tanks  of  that  division  are  situated.  With  this  process  explained 
it  is  easy  to  understand  fhr^  why  and  wherefore  of  Echo,  Box, 
Apiary,  and  so  on.  Bakcoven  is  a  tvpical  instance  of  more 
recondite  origins.  In  early  days  a  Frenchman  started  from  The 
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BalleSy  which  takes  its  name  from  the  dalles/'  or  falls  in  the 
Columbia  river,  with  a  cargo  of  flour  for  the  mines  at  Canon 
City,  another  town  named  from  its  location.  The  first  night  he 
went  into  camp  a  band  of  Indians  came  along  and  drove  off  his 

mules.  Unable  to  move  his  flour,  he  gathered  some  rocks,  built 
an  oven,  and  baked  his  flour  into  bread.  The  bread  was  sold 
to  passing  miners  and  travellers  along  the  trail  at  a  greater  profit 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  received.  As  a  result  of  this 
occurrence  the  town  which  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the  French- 
man's camp  is  named  Bakeoven.  Besidents  point  out  the  UadE* 
ened  rocks  which  were  a  part  of  the  original. 

Tennessee  found  an  unfailing  resoun  e  in  the  Bible.  She  put 
an  Ark  in  Meigs  County,  a  Noah  in  Coffee,  a  Qenesis  in  Cumber- 
land, a  St.  John  and  a  St.  Luke  in  Jackson,  a  Joshua  here  and 
a  Caleb  there,  here  nn  Elijah  and  there  a  Samuel.  Ruth  and 
Naomi  were  not  forgotten,  and  two  Ebenezers  were  raised  up,  one 
in  Knox  and  one  in  Humphreys  County. 

But  Tennessee  did  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  Scriptural 
names.  On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  map  one  may  readily 
ascertain  that  in  the  naming  of  her  towns  Tennessee  played  no 
favorites.  From  mythology  she  ohtained  Jnno,  Venus,  Vnlcan, 
Bacchus,  Diana,  Hercules,  Neptune,  Olympus,  and  Delphi ;  from 
Shakespeare  Romeo  and  Othello;  from  the  Greek  alphabet  Alpha, 
Beta,  and  Omega ;  from  the  church  Methodist,  Baptist,  Priest, 
Pope,  Friar,  and  Tabernacle;  from  the  family  hearth,  Mamy, 
Bud,  Aunt,  Home,  and  Family;  from  the  poets  Dante,  ^liltou, 
and  Homer. 

English  people  often  laugh  at  the  odd  names  of  American 
towns.  Matthew  Arnold  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  no 
nation  conld  he  qnite  cirilised  that  yielded  itself  to  snch  caco- 
phony of  urban  nomenclature.  But  he  might  have  turned  his 
attention  to  similar  barbarisms  in  his  own  country.  Without 
going  very  far  from  London,  he  might  have  found  himself  at  the 
villages  of  Great  Snoring  and  Little  Snorinij  in  Norfolk.  He 
■would  hardly  have  considered  Fighting  Cocks  in  Durham  an 
evidence  of  high  civilization,  nor  Frog's  Gutter  in  Salop,  nor 
Dirt-Car  in  Yorks,  nor  P'ool's  Nook  in  Chester,  nor  Little  Fryup 
in  Yorks,  nor  Blnhherhonses  in  Suffolk,  nor  Chitilesfaamliolt, 
nor  Knoctopper.  Quaint  names  that  are  lees  offensive  to  the 
ear,  hut  still  bulky  and  unwieldly,  are  Styrrup-with-Old-Coates, 
Talk  o*  the  Hill,  Who'd  a  thought  it,  Addlewith  Eccup,  Labor 
in  Vain,  Carry  Coats,  and  Hard  to  Come  by.  Baring  GTould 
was  censured  for  choosing  such  an  affected  patronA^mic  as  Penny- 
comequirkf:  for  the  leading  characters  in  his  novel  of  that  name; 
yet  Pennycomequick  is  the  actual  name  of  a  town  in  Devon. 
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Soberton  might  seem  a  sorry  jest  if  the  inhabitants  are  only  as 
sober  as  the  average  Englishman.  Hungery  Hill,  Mount  Misery, 
London  Smoke,  and  Noisy  Town  do  not  liold  ont  alluring  poaai- 
bilitiea.  Flnm  Pudding  Island  and  Strong  Beer  Centre  are 
appetizing,  however.  World's  Wonder  is  near  Canterbury,  but 
tne  world  seems  unconscious  of  the  surprises  it  has  missed. 
Scampton  appears  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  honesty  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire people  who  live  there;  Rotherfuld  Peppard  suggests  a 
vinegar  cruet ;  Poorton  can  of  course  have  no  wealthy  residents; 
Shaver's  End  and  Latherbrusli  sliould  suit  barbers;  Cullercoats, 
dyers;  Charing,  charwomen;  Bow,  lovers  of  archery;  Blisland, 
honeymoon  couples;  Angle,  fishermen;  and  Pickwdl,  careful 
choosers.  Porii^^ton  might  he  full  of  hoys  who  love  their  hooks, 
Gnosall  would  express  the  result  of  their  researches,  and  Donse 
would  be  the  town  for  such  as  shirked  their  studies.  Cockcrow 
might  be  recommended  to  the  sluggard,  Bat  and  Ball  to  the 
lover  of  cricket,  Tongue  End  to  the  henpecked  husband,  Travel- 
ler's End  and  Welcome  Stranger  to  the  tramp.  Starve-all  and 
Xo  Man's  Loind  should  be  shunned  by  every  one.  When  you 
come  to  Wales  the  names  become  absolutely  appalling.  Who 
would  care  to  stop  at  Llanfihangel-yng-Xghlwufa  ?  Who  would 
not  he  alarmed  at  finding  himseu  in  Llaniairpwllgyngyllgogerp- 
wlUlandypilwgogo  ? 

This  the  longest  name  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  in  Anglesey, 
but  is  only  spun  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  tourist.  The  inhabi- 
tants and  the  Post  Office  abbreviate  it  to  Llanfair  P.O.,  while  the 
railway  still  further  shortens  it  to  T^lanfair.  The  full  name 
means  "  Church  of  St.  "Mary  in  a  hollow  of  white  hazel  near  the 
rapid  whirl })ool  of  tlic  church  of  St.  Tysilio  by  the  red  cave.** 

If  the  startled  Sa.xon  really  wants  to  remember  it  he  may  find 
the  following  rhyme  of  some  use: 

At  first  it  began  fair, 
Commencing  with  Llanfair, 
Then  started  a  jingle, 

By  adding  Pwllg\%'j'ngyll, 
But  'twas  horrible  very 
To  atidk  on  Gogery, 
And  simply  ignoble 
To  run  to  Chwymdrobwll, 
Till  it  almost  will  kill  you 
To  say  Llandysilio, 
With  a  terrible  Bhock 
At  the  end — Gogogoch. 

In  September,  1872,  according  to  the  PaU  Mali  ChutgHe,  two 
Welsh  gentlemen^  Mr.  Roaaer  and  Mr.  Morgan  Evana,  qnarrelled 
about  the  name  of  a  yillage  called  Llyynnggg w  wdvanr.  Mr. 
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Morgan  Evans  was  for  rendering  the  fourteenth  letter  "  d,"  Mr. 
Boflier  Ultimately,"  says  the  (kaeiU,  ""Mr.  Bom, 

finding  it  impoenble  to  brins  Mr.  Morgan  Evans  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  went  ont,  procored  some  hot  lime  from  an  adjoining 
bnildingy  and  returning  to  the  Coed*y-David  farm,  rubbed  the 
lime  in  Mr.  Morgan  Evans*  eyes.  Whether,  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Morgan  Evans  being  able  to  see  again,  he  will  spell  the  word 
*  Llyyiinggffwwd^faur '  or  '  Llyynnggffwwdraur/  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  at  the  present  moment  he  is  blind,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Rosser  is  in  gaol,  under  remand,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  reme- 
dies which  have  been  applied." 

About  the  same  date  Punch  discovered  in  Scotland  some 
names  it  considered  quite  equal  to  the  Wekh.  The  jester  lald : 

"  No  person  who  reads  Pundi  ever  gets  tipsy.  Bnt  possibly 
some  persons  of  strong  imagination  may  be  able  to  form  an  idea 
of  what  drunkenness  is  like.  To  aid  them  in  so  desirable  a  dis- 
covery, Mr,  Punch  would  say  that  he  never  in  his  life  had  any 
doubt  whether  he  was  sober  or  the  other  thing  until  the  follow- 
ing passage,  in  a  Scotch  advertisement,  came  under  his  be- 
wildered eyes.  A  gentleman  proposes  to  sell,  inter  alia., — 

The  Estate  of  Auchendrean  and  Meall  Dhu,  also  in  the  parish  of 
Lochbroom,  comprehending  the  Lands  of  C&rn-Breacmeanach,  Cam- 
Breacheg,  Corrybuie  Firvrogie,  Teangancuisachan,  and  Lubnachulaig. 

"  We  are  far  from  clear  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  print  such 
aggregations  of  letters,  for  to  call  such  things  words  is  to  insult 
literature.  If  we  buy  the  estate,  which  we  have  some  idea  of 
doing,  we  shall  insist  on  having  it,  like  Bottom,  'translated.'** 

Another  good  mouthfilling  word  is  found  in  the  island  of 
Mull.   It  runs  like  this :  Drimtaidhvrickhillichatan. 

One  district  in  Scotland,  almost  limited  to  the  Lothians  and 
thdr  immediate  neighborhood,  is  remarkable  for  its  opulence 
of  whimsical  names.  A  place  on  the  borders  of  Peeblesshire  is 
itself  called  the  Whim,  the  reason  being,  that  it  was  originally  a 
moss,  which,  lying  at  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet  above  the  sea, 
seemed  a  most  unsuitahle  place  for  a  gentleman's  mansion ;  yet, 
the  Earl  of  Tslay  determining,  nevertheless,  to  rear  a  retreat  for 
himself  upon  the  spot,  some  one  called  it  a  whim,  and  his  lord- 
ship chose  to  adopt  the  joke  as  an  appellation  for  the  place  in 
its  new  form.  Not  far  from  this  spot  there  is  a  place  called 
CoMakouikwt;  another  near  by  bears  the  name  of  the  PM: 
while  a  third  is  styled  LaitghraUHM-^Lave  (Uto  meaning  the 
rest) ;  all  doubtless  bearing  a  like  significant  reference  to  some 
circnmstencee  in  their  history.  Names  expressive  of  disadvanta- 
geousnoBs  of  situation  are  abundant.   The  number  of  plaoei 
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called  CauLdcois  would  have  been  marrow  to  the  bones  of  Church- 
ill, had  he  known  them.  There  is  even  one  called  Dead-for- 
cauld.  Cauld-back's  and  Cauld-wa's  are  names  of  farms  in  Fife, 
where  also  there  is  a  place  called  Hunger- im-out.  In  the  same 
ommfy  »  t  lonely  cottage  eaQed  WarVfend,  and  another  insig- 
nificant place  styled  Smk'Oilowanee,  Blaw^earies,  too,  are  not 
infrequent;  and  there  is  a  spot  in  Linlithgowshire  called  Mount" 
eerie,  a  term  expressive  of  lonely  and  dismal  feelings.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  want  of  merry  names— «  Wanton-wt^$ 
near  Musselburgh,  one  in  Fife,  one  near  Lauder,  another  between 
Bathgate  and  Linlithgow.  Canty-hall — as  if  we  were  to  say 
cheerfully  hall — is  a  place  near  Carberry,  the  scene  of  Mary's 
rendition  to  her  lords.  Slocken-drouth,  which  implies  the  allay- 
ing of  thirst,  and  dates  from  long  before  the  days  of  tee-totalism, 
stands  on  the  old  Glasgow  road  near  Edinburgh.  BliriMonnU 
is  a  farm  near  the  same  city.  Sometimes  the  appellation  con- 
veys the  idea  of  local  jokes  which  prevailed  at  the  inangnration 
of  the  new  locality — as  where  we  have  a  Btieh-foment  near 
Dechmont  Park  in  West  Lothian  (foment  meaning  opposite  in 
situation,  as  with  partners  in  a  dance),  or  Cock-my-lane  on  the 
road  from  Edinburgh  to  Hamilton,  a  phrase  expressive  of  one 
complacently  taking  up  a  station  by  himself.  We  may  be  very 
sure,  too,  when  we  see  a  seat  of  Lord  Torphichen  called  Con- 
tentibus,  that  there  was  some  merriment  connected  with  its 
christening.  See  Medicine  Hat,  Oshkosh,  Toxb8toiib. 

Flaying-Cardt.  Many  nations  claim  the  invention  of  the 
devil's  picture-books,  as  seventeenth-century  Puritans  designated 
them,  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  they  came  from  Asia 
and  probably  from  China.  The  great  Chinese  Dictionary 
"  Chung-tsze-tung "  (IVkin.  1078)  claims  that  cards  were  in- 
vented in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Seun-ho,  1120  a.d..  for  the 
amusement  of  his  concubines.  An  ingenious  theory  originating 
with  Sir  William  Jones  {Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii)  suggests 
that  they  were  a  natural  evolution  from  the  game  of  chess. 

Despite  many  traditions  to  the  contrary,  cards  could  not  have 
been  introduced  generally  into  Europe  at  the  time  (1278)  when 
Petrarch  wrote  his  dialogue  on  games,  for  he  makes  no  mention 
of  them.  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  and  other  contemporaries  of 
Petrarch,  who  continually  allude  to  popular  sports  of  the  period, 
are  equally  silent. 

All  we  know  for  certain  is  that  cards  were  manufactured  in 
France  as  carlv  as  1392,  in  Italy  before  1425.  and  in  England 
before  1463.  The  act  of  Edward  IV,  passed  in  the  latter  year, 
expressly  forbids  the  importation  of  playing-cards  because  this 
interfered  with  tiielr  domestic  manufacture.  A  duty  on  cards 
41 
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was  firj=t  levied  in  tlie  time  of  James  I.  They  were  manufactured 
first  with  stencil  and  then  with  wooden  blocks;  hence  these  were 
the  earliest  engravings. 

It  is  undecided  whether  the  early  cards  were  of  the  kind  now 
known  or  whether  they  were  the  tarrochi  or  tarot%  which  still 
snrTive  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Italy.  The  weight  of  au- 
thority is  in  favor  of  tarots.  A  pack  of  taiots  consisted  of  78 
cards  divided  into  4  suits. 

In  all  the  antique  Chinese  packs  the  king  of  even  suit  is 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  the  vizier  or  second  honor  is  on 
horseback,  except  in  tlie  blue  suit,  where  he  is  astride  a  tiger,  and 
in  the  white  suit,  where  he  is  on  a  l)ull.  The  backs  of  all  the 
cards  are  green,  and  the  common  cards  as  well  as  the  honors 
have  each  a  carefully  distinguished  value  denoted  by  certain 
emblems. 

There  were  thirty  cards  in  each  of  the  earlier  Chinese  packa, 

three  suits  of  nine  cards  each  and  three  single  cards  superior 
to  all  the  others.  The  name  of  one  of  the  suits  was  kew-ko- 
wah, — that  is  to  say,  the  nine  thousands  of  k wan-strings  of 
beads,  shells,  or  money, — and  the  titles  of  the  other  two  suits 
were  equally  concise  and  signiiicant. 

As  the  Chinese  are  an  intensely  conservative  race,  it  is  likely 
that  the  cards  now  used  bv  them  do  not  vary  much  in  size  and 
shape  from  the  earlier  ones.  These  are  small  and  narrow,  with 
rounded  edges.  They  are  printed  in  black  on  a  thin  cardboard. 
The  backs  are  sometimes  oright  crimson  and  sometimes  black 
or  yellow.  Some  of  them  are  little  more  than  half  an  inch 
broad  by  three  inches  long,  and  others  are  one  inch  wide  by 
three  and  one-half  long.  The  pips  and  court  cards  are  always 
printed  in  V>la(  k  on  a  white  background,  and  on  the  face  of  some 
of  them  are  ("liinese  characters  printed  in  red.  In  some  pnvks 
the  cards  have  anim:i|s,  such  as  horses  and  deer,  represented 
upon  them;  while  in  others  characters  which  may  mean  the 
names  only  of  the  animsls  are  written  above  the  pips.  These 
tiny  cards  may  easily  be  held  concealed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand« 
which  effectually  covers  them  and  prevents  the  shape  of  the 
pips  from  being  seen  through  the  thin  cardboard  or  the  number 
of  the  cards  being  counted  by  the  opponent. 

The  earliest  game  of  cards  of  which  there  is  any  authentic 
record  is  a  Venetian  game  which  was  played  with  the  tarochi 
cards  and  was  nnmod  after  them.  Besides  the  four  suits  of 
numeral  cards  there  were  twenty-two  emblematic  picture  cards 
called  atouts,  or  trumps.  The  suits  were  usually  called  "  swords," 
cups,''  ^  sticks,''  and  money,"  each  suit  consistinfc  of  f6iu>- 
teen  cards,  with  four  honors,  king,  queen,  knight,  and  knaTe, 
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tfaoii£^  the  queen  was  admitted  last  of  all.  Persian  cards  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  Bast  that  show  a  female  figure,  and  indeed 
the  only  ones  in  the  world  with  such  a  figure  except  the  French 

and  those  derived  from  tliem.  The  atouts  were  niim])ercd  up  to 
twenty-one,  each  haviuf^  its  own  value,  and  a  "  fou  '  or  joker  be- 
sides, which  was  used  to  add  to  the  value  of  any  atout  to  which 
it  was  joiued.  The  characters  of  these  atouts  were  numerous, 
including  an  emperor,  a  Cupid,  a  chariot,  Death,  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  Fortune,  Justice,  etc  These  cards  were  not  played 
in  order,  but  had  special  significances. 

Thus  the  holder  of  the  ^'Fool"  regained  his  stake, 
**  Strength  "  took  double  stakes  from  the  pool,  while  "  Death  " 
swept  the  board,  and  so  on.  The  beautiful  specimens  of  these 
tarrocchi,  or  tarot  cards,  now  preserved  in  Paris  at  the  Biblio- 
th^quc  Nationale,  are  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  cele- 
brated pack  painted  for  King  Charles  VI.  That  such  a  pack  was 
made  is  proved  by  an  enlr^-  by  l*oupart,  the  Royal  Treasurer,  in 
the  register  of  the  Comptes  des  Chanibres  of  Charles  VI  under 
date  of  February  1,  1392 :  Qi^en  to  Jacquemin  GrinflRmneur, 
painter,  for  three  packs  of  cards  in  gold  and  various  colors  and 
ornamented  with  several  devices,  to  carr>'  hefore  the  lord  our 
king  for  his  amusement,  fifty-six  sols  of  Paris."  From  the  fact 
that  the  king  became  insane  shortly  afterward,  the  story  arose 
that  cards  were  invented  to  divert  his  royal  melancholy.  The 
cards  painted  by  Gringonneur  were  undoubtedly  tarots.  The 
earliest  pack  bearing  the  distinctive  mark  witli  which  we  arc 
familiar  dates  from  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  In  this  hearts, 
diamonds,  clubs,  and  spades  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and 
two  distinctive  colors,  red  and  black,  were  used.  The  venerable 
pack  or  fragment  of  a  pack  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  might 
be  used  to-day  if  it  were  complete. 

Kot  only  the  Spanish  and  Italian  cards  hut  the  Qerman  also 
were  undoubtedly  of  Saracenic  origin,  as  they  have  no  qneen. 
The  old-fashioned  bells,  hearts,  acorns,  and  greens,  still  pre- 
ferred in  many  pnrt??  of  riermany,  show  a  modification  of  the 
tarot  emblems  rather  than  of  the  French  devices. 

The  new  game  spread  rapidly.  In  France  an  edict  had  to  be 
issued,  in  1397,  forbidding  the  laboring  classes  from  playing 
cards  among  other  diversions,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  passion  even  spread  to  the  most  sacred  circles.  The 
Synod  of  Langres,  in  1404,  specially  forbade  the  amusement  to 
the  French  clergy,  because  of  the  scandals  that  had  resulted  from 
its  abuse. 

The  monks  in  the  monasteries  of  Italv  shufTled  and  dealt  for 
heavy  stakes,  and  church  money  changed  hands  many  times  in 
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a  night.  One  enthusiastic  friar  is  said  to  have  lost  so  much  that 
as  a  last  resort  he  put  his  rosary  on  the  table  in  hopes  of  win- 
ning something  back.  That  too,  went,  and  the  wretched  priest 
in  desperation  staked  his  own  soul,  only  to  lose  it,  after  which 
he  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  remorse. 

A  crusade  was  instituted  against  gaming  in  all  its  forms. 
In  the  market-place  at  Nuremburg,  alone,  3640  backgammon- 
boards,  40,000  dice,  and  cards  by  the  cart-load  were  publicly 
burnt.  At  Bolo-^iia,  in  1420,  Saint  Bernardin  persuaded  his 
hearers  to  make  a  huge  bonfire  in  the  public  place  and  throw  into 
it  all  their  cards. 

In  Spain,  where  the  game  apmd  with  the  energy  of  the 
proverhial  wildfire,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  eodesiaaticil 
leTolt  against  it.  The  gravest  and  most  learned  chnrchmen 
thought  it  no  sin  to  join  in  a  merry  rubher  now  and  then,  and 
the  laity  followed  suit  Colambne  and  his  crew  are  said  to 
have  played  on  the  eventful  voyage  in  1492.  This  seems  not 
unlikely,  since  gambling  was  a  regular  pastime  in  the  Spanish 
army  and  navy.  Herrara,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Spanish  Dis- 
coveries in  America,'*  describes  the  delight  of  Montezuma,  when 
made  prisoner  by  Cortez,  in  1519,  at  watching  the  soldiers  play 
cards.  The  Duke  of  Medina  strenuously  forbade  play  at  any 
time  in  the  great  Spanish  Armada  of  1588,  and  dire  punish- 
ments were  prescribed  for  any  offender  who  owned  a  pack  of 
cards.   This  was  on  military,  and  not  on  ethical,  grounds. 

Strangely  enough,  these  amusements  were  a  long  time  known 
on  the  Continent  before  they  obtained  even  a  foothold  in  Eng- 
land. Late  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  epidemic  l)roke  out, 
spreading  with  great  rapidity.  Before  this  a  few  circular  cards 
in  irregular  suits  had  been  introduced,  but  now  the  most  diverse 
packs  were  devised.  Heraldic  cards  and  cards  ornamented  with 
portraits  of  European  kings  and  queens  were  introduced  during 
this  time. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  commissum 
was  granted  to  a  Dr.  Cole  to  go  over  to  Ireland  and  commence  a 
fiery  crusade  against  the  Protestants  in  the  country.  Beechuf 
Chester,  England,  on  his  way,  the  doctor  was  waited  upon  by  the 
mayor,  to  whom  he  showed  his  commission,  exclaiming,  with 
premature  triumph:  "Here  is  what  shall  lash  the  heretics  of 
Ireland."  Mrs.  Edmonds,  the  landlady  of  the  Chester  Inn. 
having  a  brother  in  Dublin,  was  disturbed  by  overhearing  these 
words;  so  when  the  doctor  attended  the  mayor  downstairs,  she 
hastened  to  his  room,  opened  his  box,  took  out  the  commission, 
and  replaced  it  with  a  pack  of  cards.  The  doctor,  returning,  put 
the  box  into  his  portmanteau  without  suspicion  and  next  di^ 
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sailed  for  Dublin.  On  his  arrival,  he  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Privy  Council,  informed  them  of  his  mihsioa,  and 
presented  the  box  to  his  Lordship.  It  contained  only  a  pack  of 
etidi  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost  The  doctor  was  pet^ 
lified,  and  asBiired  the  Coimcil  that  he  had  had  a  oommlaaioiiy 
but  what  waa  become  of  it  he  could  not  tell.  The  Lord  Lien* 
tenant  anawmd,  Let  na  ha?e  another  commiaaiony  and  in  tiie 
mean  time  we  can  ahuffle  th6  cards/' 

Before  the  doctor  coidd  get  lua  oomnuaaion  renewed.  Queen 
Mary  died.  Thoa  the  persecution  waa  prevented.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth settled  a  pension  of  £40  per  annum  on  Mrs.  Edmonda  i^r 
aaving  the  queen's  Protestant  subjects  in  Ireland. 

A  quaint  little  book  published  in  1796,  entitled  "  The  Amuse- 
ments of  Clergymen/*  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  cards.  The 
title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  misleading,  as^  it  alludes  to  most 
"  amusements "  only  to  find  them  unlawful,  at  least  for  the 
ideal  pastor.  Not  only  are  cards,  hunting,  and  theatre-going 
prohibited,  but  the  more  innocent  recreations  of  fishing,  chess, 
and  music  are  interdicted.  In  fact,  the  amusements  "  befitting 
a  pious  clerygyman  resolve  themselves  into  gardening  for  an  out- 
door and  shuttlecock  for  an  in-door  amusement ;  the  worthy 
author  strongly  commending  the  latter  childish  game  as  one 
that  "  gives  us  good  exercise,  makes  us  cheerful,  does  not  empty 
our  pockets,  and  requires  little  skill  to  learn.   Eespect  the  man 


ia  very  aevere  on  cards.  He  deniee  their  ntility,  even  aa  a  means 
of  amnaement  for  the  sick  or  aged ;  enforcing  this  opinion  hy 
the  anecdote  of  an  old  lady  who,  having  lost  the  use  of  her 
speech  and  both  of  her  hands  by  a  paralytic  affection,  waa  ad- 
vised by  her  doctor  to  play  whist  for  her  amnaement.  A  friend 
sorted  and  held  the  cards  before  her,  and  the  patient  nodded  at 
the  one  she  wished  played ;  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
these  signals  were  occasionally  misunderstood,  which  threw  the 
old  lady  into  such  fits  of  fury  that  she  derived  injury  rather 
than  benefit  from  this  prescription."  Dean  Eamsey,  in  his 
Reminiscences,"  tells  a  gha?tlv  story  of  anotlior  old  lady  whose 
passion  for  cards  was  such  tliat  she  played  tliem  even  on  her 
death-bed  ;  and,  expiring  before  the  eonelusion  of  the  crnme,  her 
partner  took  lier  cards  and  the  players  finished  the  rubber  before 
calling  for  assistance. 

According  to  Scottish  superstition,  Glamis  Castle  incloses  a 
band  of  yet  more  inveterate  gamesters, — a  certain  wicked  earl 
snd  his  associates,  who,  four  centuries  a?o,  being  remonstrated 
with  by  a  pious  clergyman,  swore  that  they  "  would  continue 
end-playing  to  the  end  of  the  world.^  The  legend  states  that 
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the  room  in  which  they  Bat  immediately  sauk  under  the  castle, 
«nd  there  the  gamblers  play  still,  the  rattle  of  the  dice  and  the 
voices  of  the  gamesters  being  audible  on  stormy  nights. 

The  wonderful  presence  of  mind  that  saved  a  card-playing 
parson  from  disgrace  is  thus  related  in  the   Fifteen  Beal  CTom- 
forts  of  Matrimony/'  printed  in  1683.  "  The  parson  that  loved 
gaming  better  than  his  eyes  made  good  use  of  it  when  he  put 
his  cards  into  his  gown  sleeve  in  haste  when  the  dark  came  and 
told  him  that  the  last  stave  was  a-singing."   Tis  true  that  in 
the  height  of  his  reproving  the  parish  for  their  neglect  of  holy 
duty,  upon  the  throwing  out  of  his  zealous  arm,  the  cards  dropped 
out  of  iiis  sleeve  and  flew  about  the  church.  What  then  ?  He  bid 
one  boy  take  up  a  card  and  asked  him  what  it  was;  the  boy 
answers,  the  king  of  clubs;  then  he  bid  another  boy  take  up  a 
card— 'Svhat  was  that?'*    "The  knave  of  spades>  ''Well," 
quoth  he,    now  tell  me  who  made  ye?  "   The  boy  could  not  toll. 
Quoth  he  to  the  next,    Who  redeemed  ye?"  That  was  a  harder 
question.    "  Look  ye,"  quoth  the  parson,  "  you  think  this  was 
an  accident,  and  laugh  at  it ;  but  I  did  it  on  purpose  to  show  ye 
that  had  you  taught  your  children  their  catechism  as  well  as  to 
know  their  cards  they  would  have  heen  better  provided  to  answer 
material  questions  when  they  come  to  church." 

Against  this  clerical  anecdote  may  be  matched  the  eighteenth* 
century  story  of  an  English  soldier's  ingenious  device  when 
caught  with  a  pack  of  cards  in  church  and  taken  before  the 
mayor  for  punishment.  Said  Tommy  Atkins,  **  This  pack  is  my 
Bible,  prayer-book,  and  almanac.  The  ace  reminds  me  that 
there  is  but  one  God ;  th^  deuce  of  the  Father  and  Son,  Ihe 
trey  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the  four  puts  me  mind  of  the  evan- 
gelists Matthew,  ^fark,  I.uke,  and  John,  and  the  five  nf  the  five 
wise  and  the  five  foolish  virgins;  the  six  stands  for  six  days  io 
which  the  world  was  made,  and  the  seventh  for  the  seventh  day 
on  which  the  Lord  rested  from  his  works.  Eight  spot  reminds 
me  of  the  eight  irood  people  saved  from  the  flood.  The  nine 
reminds  me  of  tlie  nine  leners  whom  the  Tx)rd  cleansed,  and 
the  ten  reminds  me  of  the  ten  rommandments  to  Moses  on  ^fonnt 
Sinai.''  The  knave  lie  laid  aside  and  went  on:  "The  (|ueen 
pnts  me  in  mind  of  the  Qin^en  of  Sheha,  and  thus  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  and  the  king  calls  to  my  mind  the  Creator,  the 
King  of  all,  and  likewise  His  Majesty,  King  George,  to  pray  for 
him.'^ 

"What  is  the  knave  for?"  interrupted  the  mayor. 
The  sergeant  who  brought  me  here  is  the  greatest  kns?e  I 
know/'  said  the  wag.  pointing  to  the  man.  "  And  the  365  days 
in  the  year  is  shown  by  the  number  of  spots  in  tiie  pack,  the 
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fifty-two  weeks  by  the  number  of  cards ;  and  so  Tou  see  this  pack 
is  my  Bible,  my  prayer-book,  and  my  almanac. 

"  Good,"  cried  the  mayor,  laugliing,  as  he  sent  tlie  fellow  off 
with  a  good  box  on  the  ear  and  a  purse  of  guineas  for  his  wit. 

Probably  the  most  expensive  pack  of  cards  in  the  world  is 
one  which  was  sold  at  auction,  in  1880,  to  a  dealer  at  Birming- 
ham, England,  for  fifty-seven  guineas.  It  is  described  as  an 
absolute  unique.  Ever}'  card  was  specially  engraved  and  the 
plate  destroyed.  The  pack  gives  an  exhaustive  pictorial  history 
of  all  the  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  down  to 
1706  ;  including  the  yictories  of  Marlborough,  the  sea-fights  of 
Admiral  Benbow,  all  the  various  changes  connected  with  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaties  between  England,  France,  and  Spain.  The  queen  of 
hearts  is  Queen  Anne  herself;  the  kin^  is  her  husband.  Prince 
(icnrpe  of  Denmark;  the  queen  of  diamonds  is  Queen  Anne 
Sojihia  of  Denmark;  the  queen  of  clubs,  the  Princess  Koyal  of 
Kussia;  and  the  queen  of  spades,  Princess  Anne  of  Russia.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  leading  politicians  of  the  day  are 
represented  as  the  knayes. 

The  queerest  deck  of  cards  is  probably  that  collected  by  a 
Chicago  man  named  Frank  Damek.  It  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
cards  of  all  qualities,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  highest-priced, 
the  peculiarity  consisting  in  the  fact  that  they  were  all  picked 
up  in  stray  plaoes.  Damek  be^ran  his  eollertion  in  1870  1)y  pick- 
ing up  cards  in  the  street  whenever  he  happened  to  run  across 
them.  In  this  way  he  got  fifteen  or  more  before  he  began  strik- 
ing duplicates.  Some  days  he  would  find  two  or  three,  and 
again  months  might  elapse  before  he  found  another.  As  he  ap- 
proached completion  the  difficulties  of  course  increased.  In  1880 
he  needed  only  fifteen  cards  to  complete  the  deck.  In  the  next 
three  years  he  considered  himself  lucky  in  finding  all  but  four. 
The  missing  ones  were  the  jack  of  clubs,  the  deuce  and  eight  of 
diamonds,  and  the  trey  of  spades.  In  the  course  of  a  year  he 
picked  up  the  eight  of  diaiuotids.  ami  six  months  later  was  over- 
joyed to  find  what  he  at  first  tliought  was  a  full  deck  of  cards 
lying  on  the  sidewalk  on  Dearborn  Street  between  Adam  and 
Jackson  Streets.  He  now  thought  that  his  long  search  was 
ended.  The  jack  of  clubs  and  the  trey  of  spades  were  there,  but 
five  or  six  cards  were  missing,  and  among  them  the  deuce  of 
diamonds.  For  five  and  a  half  years  he  searched  for  that  deuce. 
Then,  in  1890,  entering  one  of  the  suburban  train*!  on  the  North- 
western, the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  deuce  of  diamonds,  face 
upward,  in  the  aisle.  It  was  gilt-edged  and  glossy-backed  and 
proved  the  iinest  card  in  the  lot. 
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But  the  most  fjrewsome  and  unplea.^iant  deck  of  cards  ever 
seen  by  civilized  man  was  exhibited  in  1890  by  one  Captain  E. 
M.  Kingsbur}',  a  po&l-trader  at  the  San  Carlos  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  Ariaona,  where  fiye  thonsand  noble  savages  spend  their 
leisure  hours  (whereof  they  have  every  day  some  four  and 
twenty)  in  gambling.  He  was  interviewed  by  a  correspondent 
of  a  New  York  paper,  who  tells  the  story.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation Captain  Kin^rshur}'  asked:  "Did  you  ever  see  their 
playing-cards?"  and  with  the  remark  he  handed  out  a  deck 
which  he  said  had  been  made  by  Indians.  The  faces  and  spots 
were  copied  after  the  Mexican  monte  playing-cards,  and  were 
put  on  with  some  bright,  durable  paint.  They  looked  as  if  made 
of  mica  or,  possibly,  thin  bone;  but  Captain  Kingsbury,  being 
asked  as  to  the  material,  said,  ''Well,  you  know  the  Indian 
makes  everything  dnrable,  and  you  know  the  varied  use  he  makea 
of  raw-hide.'' 

The  listener,  who  had  been  gracefully  shuffling  the  cards, 
suddenly  held  them  between  finger  and  thumb. 

"  Now,  you  see,"  continued  Captain  Kingsbury,  "  horse-hide 
or  hoof-hide  would  he  too  thick,  and  it  is  reported  that  such 
things  are  manufactured  from  the  exterior  covering  of  prisoners 
— in  other  words,  tanned  white  men's  skins." 

Pneumatic  Tire.  In  1910  a  newspaper  controversy  tore 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  into  segments*  A  monument  was  pro- 
posed to  the  inventor  of  the  pneumatic  tire.  Edinburgh  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  man  who  deserved  the  honor.  Was  it  R.  W. 
Thomson,  who  patented  an  air-filled  tire  in  1845,  or  John  Dun- 
lop,  who  invented  the  present  pneumatic  tire  in  1888?  "The 
dispute,"  said  the  T>nndon  Dmhj  Mail,  "carries  the  imagination 
back  over  one  of  the  most  astonishing  episodes  in  our  industrial 
history.  It  begins  with  a  mystery  of  invention.  It  culminates 
in  financial  operations  on  a  scale  unexampled  in  our  day,  and 
the  development  of  innumerable  industries  connected  with  the 
use  of  rubber.'' 

Thomson  patented  in  England  the  idea  of  affixing  a    belt  '* 

filled  with  compressed  air  to  the  rim  of  a  carriage  wheel,  and, 
although  his  invention  never  came  into  practical  use,  he  showed 
great  knowledge  of  the  good  effects  which  would  follow  from 
the  use  of  tlie  pneumatic  tire.  Tliomson,  however,  was  ahead  of 
hifi  time;  his  invention  found  no  favor. 

Forty-three  years  later  John  Dunlop,  a  veterinarian  of  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  patented  a  pneumatic  tire  without  any  knowledge 
that  it  had  ever  had  a  predecessor. 

^  More  than  once,''  says  the  writer  in  the  DmJff  MaU, "  I  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Dunlop  himself  the  simple  tale  of  how  he  came 
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to  invent  this  device.  T^e  *  safety  *  bicycle  had  then  come  into 
vogue,  but  its  wheels  were  shod  with  solid  rubber  tires.  Mr. 
Dunlop's  little  son  possessed  a  tricycle,  and  as  the  Dunlops  then 
lived  in  Belfast,  and  the  Irish  roads  were  of  very  bad  surface, 
this  veterinary  surgeon  applied  his  mind  to  contrive  some  means 
for  minimizing  the  harsh  jolting  to  which  his  boy  was  subjected 
vhen  he  rode  his  tricycle. 

A  rubber  tube  filled  with  compressed  air  was  evolved,  and 
it  afforded  snch  comfort  to  the  rider  tiiat  Mr.  Dunlop  bron|^t 
the  idea  before  adult  cyclists,  and  some  enthusiasm  was  aronsed 
among  them.  But  Mr.  Dunlop  would  have  hardly  been  mm 
sucfsessfnl  in  1888  than  Thomson  in  1845  had  not  another  man 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  Harvey  du  Cros  was  at  that  time  a  prominent  figure 
in  Irish  sporting  circles,  and  his  sons  were  famous  for  tneir 
prowess  in  cycle  racing.  With  true  business  instinct  Mr.  du 
Cros  saw  tlie  immense  possibilities  of  tlie  pneumatic  tire  for 
cycles,  and  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of 
making  this  crude  invention  practicable.  His  early  efforts  were 
greeted  with  derision.  Cyclists  and  cycle  manufacturers  wsoiffed 
at  the  clumsy  '  bolster  *  tire  offered  to  them,  and  almoat  without 
exception  experts  declared  against  ii 

**  Then  Mr.  du  Cros  brought  a  band  of  Irish  eyclista,  includ- 
ing his  SODS  and  R.  J.  Mecredy,  to  England,  and  they  gained 
sweeping  victories  with  the  pneomatic  tire  on  the  racing  track. 
It  was  evident  now  that  the  new  invention  would  eventually 
triumph,  but  a  long  and  desperate  fight  airainst  conservatism 
and  prejudice  had  still  to  be  waged,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  but  for  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  Mr.  Harvey 
du  Cros  Mr.  Dunlop's  invention  might  have  lain  dormant  for 
many  years.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  whole  progress  of 
modem  locomotion  from  motoring  to  airmanship  would  have 
been  checked,  for  we  can  trace  the  direct  influence  ^  the  air- 
filled  tire  in  all  the  astonishing  developments  of  the  last  twenty- 
two  years.  So  from  the  bad  state  of  Irish  road^  from  the  solici- 
tude of  a  fond  parent  to  make  smooth  progress  for  hia  son's 
cyde  over  rough  roads»  Thomson's  idea  was  recreated,  and  this 
time  the  right  man  was  at  hand  to  develop  the  idea." 

As  a  natural  evolution  from  the  bicycle  tire,  there  followed 
the  idea  of  fitting  air  tires  to  automobiles.  Here  France  took 
the  lead.  As  a  result  the  cnide  mechanism  of  the  early  motors 
was  protected  from  the  rough  vibration  of  the  roads,  new  im- 
provements resulted  from  the  increase  in  travel,  among  them 
the  perfecting  of  the  petrol  engine,  and  these  in  turn  lent  their 
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aid  to  the  synchronoiis  inventions  of  the  airship  and  the  aero- 
plane. 

Pointers  and  Setters.  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  has  said  in  an 

article  in  Scribner's  Maffoxine,  that  the  most  xemariotble  in- 
stance of  special  adaptation  which  man  has  brought  aboat  in  his 
domesticated  animals  is  found  in  our  pointers  and  setters.  In 
these  groups  tlic  dogs  have  been  taught,  in  somewhat  diverse 
vajrsy  to  indicate  the  presence  of  birds  to  the  gunner.  Although 
the  modes  of  action  of  the  two  breeds  are  closely  related,  they 
are  sutticiently  distinct  to  meet  certain  differences  of  circum- 
stance*?.     The  peculiarities  of  their  aetions  are  altogether  re- 
lated to  the  qualities  of  our  fo\vliii«r-i)ieees.    These  have  been 
in  uso,  at  least  in  the  form  where  shot  took  the  place  of  the 
single  hall,  for  les.s  than  two  centuries,  and  the  peculiar  training 
of  our  pointers  and  setters  has  heen  hrought  ahout  in  eveu  less 
time.    It  seems  likely,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  result  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  teaching,  comhined  with  the  selection 
which  so  effectively  works  upon  all  domesticated  creatures.  It 
thus  appears  that  this  peculiar  impress  upon  the  habits  of  the 
dog  is  the  result  of  somewhere  near  thirty  generations  of  culture. 

Darwin  suggested  that  the  pointing  or  setting  habit  prohahly 
rests  upon  an  original  custom  of  pausing  for  a  moment  befoit 
leaping  upon  their  prey^  which  was  possibly  characteristic  of  the 
wild  dog.  Shaler,  however,  claims  this  unlikely,  as  we  do  not 
find  this  habit  of  creeping  on  the  prey  among  our  more  primitive 
forms  of  dogs  nor  the  wild  allied  species  as  a  marked  feature. 

All  the  canine  animals  trust  rather  to  furious  chase  than  to 
the  cautious  form  of  assault  by  stealthy  approach  and  a  final 
spring  upon  their  ]irey,  as  is  the  habit  with  the  cat  tribe.  Grant- 
in  «r  this  somewhat  doubtful  claim  that  the  induced  habits  of 
these  tlugs  whicii  have  heen  specially  arhipted  to  the  fowling- 
piece  rests  upon  an  original  and  native  instinct,  the  amount  of 
specialization  which  has  been  attained  in  thirty  generations  of 
care  remains  a  very  surprising  feature  and  affords  one  of  the 
most  instructive  lessons  as  to  the  possibilities  of  animal  culture.** 

Naturalists  are  familiar  with  the  record  of  Hop,  the  pointer 
pig.  This  wonderful  animal  was  a  sow  born  in  the  New  Forest 
near  London  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
Early  in  life  she  took  a  fancy  to  some  pointer  puppies 
that  were  being  broken,  and  she  was  ultimatdy  trained  u 
an  invaluable  pointer  herself.  The  pig  would  often  go  ont 
a  little  way  with  the  puppies,  and  was  then  gradually  coaind 
into  doing  as  they  did  by  means  of  a  sort  of  pudding  made  of 
barley-meal.  The  puppies  could  be  cuffed  for  misbelttvior,  but 
a  pocketful  of  stones  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  sow.  She 
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at  length  quartered  her  ground  in  grand  style;  backed  other 
dogs  when  she  came  on  game,  and  was  so  sttunch  ae  to  remain 
five  miniitei  or  more  on  her  point. 

The  London  Strand  Magazine  has  recently  reproduced 
the  photograph  of  an  Indian  prince  and  his  hunting  chee- 
tah. The  potentate  in  question  was  Rajah  Boramadevara 
Venkata  Xarasuntra  Xaidu  Bahadur.  (No  wonder  he  keeps 
a  tame  cheetah!)  Tliis  animal  is  seen  beside  the  prince,  who, 
like  many  other  ricli  natives  of  India,  trains  clieetahs  to  hunt 
deer  and  to  follow  their  master  about  like  a  dog.  It  is  always 
dangerous,  however,  for  strangers  to  approach  these  beautiful, 
leopard-like  creatures. 

PorceUun  is  distinct  from  potteiy  in  the  fact  that  it  includes 
in  its  composition  material  which  vitrifies  throughout  the  body 
of  the  fabric.  Pottery  when  broken  shows  the  rough  surface  of 
the  baked  clay;  porcelain  wlien  broken  shows  the  same  sliinin^ 
enamelled  material  in  its  interior  as  on  its  polished  exterior 
surface. 

Porcelain  is  divide<l  into  two  ^jeneral  elassei^,  known  as  soft 
paste  and  hard  paste.  No  description  can  explain  the  difference, 
which  must  be  learned  by  experience  from  the  sight  and  the 
touch.  It  consists  in  the  composition  of  the  paste,  which,  when 
fused  in  fire,  produces  in  the  one  case  a-  soft  and  (to  the  toudi) 
oily-feeling  surface,  in  the  other  case  a  surface  hard  and  firm  as 
glass.   Soft-paste  porcelain  is  sometimes  classed  with  pottery. 

In  all  the  Chinese  literature  of  the  porcelain  of  antiquity 
each  period  is  mentioned  as  assiduously  imitating  the  produc- 
tions of  a  preceding  period.  According  to  the  historians,  the  art 
culminated  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  since  which 
time  the  potters  have  been  imitative  rather  than  creative.  So 
far,  however,  as  the  actual  knowledge  on  the  part  of  foreign 
nations  is  concerned,  it  culminated  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
of  the  Manchurian  or  Tartar  conquerors  of  China,  who  held 
peaceful  sway  over  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  That  was  in  the 
years  between  inni  and  1702,  when  a  literarv,  poetic,  and  benefi- 
cent tyrant  reigned  under  the  title  of  Khang-hj^i,  whicli  beinf^ 
translated  means  Peaceful  Joy,  a  pleasant  title  ^or  a  peiitlcman 
whose  family  had  just  devoted  fifty  years  of  steady  work  to 
staniping  out  the  lives  and  sequestrating  the  substance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people.  At  any  rate,  the  porcelain 
of  his  reign  was  of  wonderful  beauty  and  comprised  practically 
all  the  standards  of  rarify  and  excellence  that  distinguish 
modem  collections.  It  is  seen  in  all  the  great  museums  of 
Europe.  From  it  the  whole  keramic  industry  of  Europe  had  its 
earliest  artistic  beginnings  and  derived  the  styl^  and  .character 
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that  impress  it  to  the  present  day.  From  it  were  clioscn  the 
choicest  and  the  most  valuable  objects  of  the  household  decoration 
of  Europe  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and  in  our  own  country 
it  has  made  its  way  steadily  ever  since  it  began  to  appear  in 
the  colony  of  A^irginia,  since  George  and  Martha  Washington 
owned  their  share  of  Oriental  china  now  shown  in  the  Xational 
Museum,  and  since  Yankee  skippers  brought  blue  and  white 
vases  to  their  wives  and  sweethearts  from  the  shores  of  far 
Cathay. 

In  the  reign  of  Peaceful  Joy  they  did  not  neglect  the  grac-e- 
ful  art  of  imitation,  not  to  say  counterfeiting.    We  have  the 
historiau^s  chronicle  for  it,  and  we  have  the  objects  themselves. 
They  follow  the  creations  of  the  extinct  dynasty  of  the  Mings 
in  icrm,  in  color  and  design.  For  the  most  part  thcgr  are  etsily 
distinguished  by  their  modem  elegance,  delicacy,  and  refine- 
ment of  detail,  as  opposed  to  the  archaic  strength,  vigor,  and 
originality  of  the  older  period.  But  in  only  too  many  instenoes 
the  imitation  was  so  good  that  no  one  comd  discriminate,  and 
the  modem  vase  bore  its  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  date^ 
mark,  style,  and  stamp  just  as  bravely  as  the  genuine  article- 
It  was  thought  that  this  imitative  work  had  died  out  with 
the  last  centuiy.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Yung-Ching,  who 
followed  Peaceful  Joy,  and  of  Kien-Lung,  who  almost  rounded 
out  the  century,  it  seemed  to  have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse 
until  finally  the  Chinese  potters  devoted  themselves  solely  to 
elaborate  and  mostly  meretricious  decoration  and  to  purely  com- 
mercial porcelain  for  the  European  market. 

The  disillusionment  is  complete.  The  art  has  been  revivetl, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Chinese  are  still  skilled  in  the 
potter's  art  beyond  all  other  nations.  European  nations  have, 
of  course,  made  wonderful  progress  since  they  learned  from 
China  the  first  principles  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  the 
ndatton  of  haoltn  to  p$iuwi$$;  but  there  are  secrets  of  the  Idin 
that  are  still  as  impenetrable  aa  they  were  two  centuriea  ago»  bat 
which,  for  the  Chmese,  are  Tory  far  from  being,  as  was  sap- 
posed,  a  wholly  lost  art  The  Decks,  the  Havilands,  and  all  tns 
great  potters  of  Europe  have  spent  millions  in  the  effort  to  nith 
auoe  certain  of  the  Chinese  colors  that  diatingniahed  the  poro(}siii 
of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Portland  Vase.  In  the  Gold  Room  of  the  British  Huseua 
in  London  stands  the  Portland  or  Barberini  Vase,  a  mirade 
of  restoration  after  one  of  the  most  atartling  acts  of  vandalism 
ever  known.  This  exquisite,  antique  vase  was  found,  about  ths 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  inclosed  in  a  marble  sarcophagus, 
within  A  sapulchrid  chamber,  under  the  mount  called  the  Moots 
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del  Grano,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Frascati.  This  sepulchral  chamber  appears  to  have 
been  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  and  of  his 
mother  Julia  Mammae;  and  the  vase  was,  probably,  a  cinerary 
urn  belonging  to  tiie  sepulchre. 

Urban  Y,  a  Barberini,  was  then  pope.  He  had  it  placed  in 
the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome.  After  various  adventures  it  was 
purchased,  in  1784,  by  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Portland.  In 
1786  it  came  under  the  hammer  when  the  entire  mnsenm  was 
loSd  in  lotey  and  was  purchased  by  the  lad/s  son,  the  then  Duke 
of  Hamilitm,  for  1029  gnineas.  In  1810  he  deposited  it  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  1845  came  a  catastrophe. 

On  Februaiy  7,  1845,  about  ten  minutes  before  the  Mnsenm 
dosed,  the  outrage  occurred.  A  man  who  called  himself  William 
Lloyd,  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  the  perpetrator. 
A?ail^  himself  of  the  momentary  absence  of  the  attendant, 
this  crazy  young  man  seised  a  heavy  stone  (a  Persepolitan  monu- 
ment of  basalt),  which  could  not  be  lifted  with  one  hand,  from 
an  adjoining  dielf,  and  cast  it  at  the  vase.  The  noise  of  the 
filling  ^ass  aroused  the  staff  of  the  department,  and  they  rushed 
in,  giving  orders  to  the  attendants  to  dose  the  doors.  The  visi- 
tors then  in  Rooms  IX  and  X  were  made  to  walk  into  the  Ham- 
ilton Boom,  and  the  fragments  were  carefully  picked  and  swept 
up.  The  keeper  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities,  on  his  arrival 
in  Boom  IX,  questioned  the  visitors  present.   Four  gave  satis* 
isctory  accounts  of  themselves;  the  fifth,  a  stout  young  man, 
in  a  kind  of  pilot  coat,  with  both  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets 
before  him,  replied  in  a  dogged  and  determined  tone,  **  I  did  it." 
He  was  <riven  in  charge,  and  taken  before  the  sitting  magistrate 
at  Bow  Street.  The  culprit  proved  to  be  a  young  Irishman,  who 
refused  to  give  his  name,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  been 
living  in  Drury  Lane  under  that  of  William  Lloyd.   He  was 
remanded  and  again  broiio^ht  up  on  the  11th,  when,  on  account  of 
some  doubt  as  to  jurisdiction,  he  was  only  fined  three  pounds, 
the  value  of  the  glass  shade,  or,  in  default,  committed  for  two 
months'  imprisonment.   Two  davs  after  the  magistrate  received 
an  anonvmous  letter  enclosing  three  pounds,  and  Lloyd  was  in 
consequence  released.   His  real  name  has  remained  concealed. 

Thon<:]i  tlie  vase  was  broken  into  a  score  of  fragments,  those 
were  pieced  together  with  consummate  skill  by  one  of  the  e.x- 
perts  of  the  museum,  and  the  vase  now  shows  hardlv  a  blemish. 
Its  di  mensions  are  9%  inches  high,  and  21%  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  imitate  an 
onyx,  the  ground  is  of  a  rich  transparent  dark-amethystine  color. 
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and  the  figures  cut  in  bass-relief  on  tlie  sides  of  the  vase  are  of  a 

cameo-like  whiteness  and  distinctness. 

There  liave  been  many  conjectures  as  to  tlie  sui)ject  treated. 
Erasmus  Darwin's  explanation  in  the  "Botanic  CJarden  " — i.e., 
that  the  whole  "  represents  the  progress  of  initiation  into  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  " — 'is  as  satisfactory  as  any. 

Darwin  oondudes  a  lengthy  description  of  the  Portland  Taae 
with  these  words: 

Beneath,  in  eaered  robes  the  priestess  dress'd. 

The  coif  close  hcKxied,  and  the  flutt'ring  vest, 
With  pointed  finfjer  guides  the  initiate  youth. 
Unweaves  the  many -colored  veil  of  Truth, 
Drives  the  profane  from  Mystery's  bolted  doofy 
And  Silence  guards  the  BMoeinaan  lore. 

Whatever  the  subject,  the  art  of  it  is  exquisite. 

More  than  half  a  century  prior  to  the  catastrophe,  in  1790, 
Josiah  Wedgwood  had  made  a  number  of  copies  of  the  vase, 
lavishing  all  his  skill  on  the  reproduction.  Of  these  copies  only 
sixteen  are  known  to  exist  to-day.  Xo  two  copies  are  quite  the 
same.  For  his  best  copies  Wedgwood  char<jed  £oO,  but  those 
which  have  come  into  the  market  in  recent  years  have  been  sold 
for  much  higher  sums.  Wedirwoofrs  achievement  was  acclaimed 
as  a  triumph  for  British  art.  Erasmus  Darwin  apostrophizes 
Wedgwood  in  his Botanic  Oarden,*^  where  these  lines  ooeur: 

Or  bid  Mortality  rejoice  or  mourn 

O'er  the  fine  forms  of  Porthmd'S  mystie  urn. 

See  T.  P.'s  Weekly,  March  4,  1910 ;  Illustrated  London  News, 
February  15,  1845. 

Postage-stamps,  Perforated.  A  contributor  to  Notes  and 
Queries,  11th  series,  iii,  251  (April  1,  1911),  says:  ''Perfora- 
tion, so  obvious  now,  was  in  its  day  a  hriliiant  discovery.  I 
remember  about  forty  years  ago  a  lady  telling  me  the  origin  of 
the  discovery.  She  snid  that  a  hunting  man,  about  to  start  out, 
had  to  stamp  a  letter.  Having  neither  knife  nor  scissors  handy, 
he  thoiij^ht  of  trying  the  rowel  of  his  spur.  He  ran  it  along  a 
stamp,  perforated  the  edge,  and  tore  it  off."  Another  contribu- 
tor on  the  same  page  says  he  can  remember  the  first  coming  of 
the  postage^stamp,  which  after  a  ^Hck  to  the  Imck,  you  put 
on  the  leUer  and  hit  it  hard  with  the  ball  of  the  hand  to  make 
sure  that  it  would  not  drop  off.  People  were  very  choice  about 
using  the  '  queen's  yeds/  as  most  folks  called  them,  and  asked  for 
them  at  the  shop  which  was  the  post-office  in  any  village  of  size. 
To  ask  for  and  get '  a  queen's  head '  was  not  the  work  of  a  moment 
or  two,  for  the  stamp  had  to  be  cut  with  extreme  care  nlonsr  the 
lines,  it  being  held  to  be  something  that  would  have  to  be  an- 
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Bwered  for  if  the  stamp  was  damaged  in  any  way  or  stuck  on  the 
wrong  way  up.  I  remember  how  carefully  the  old  lady  used  to 
handle  her  scissors  and  a  sheet  of  stamps  as  she  served  you  with 
a  queen's  head»  and  how  carefully  she  affixed  it  for  those  who  did 
not  feel  equal  to  doing  it" 

When  the  perforated  stamps  came,  they  tore  off  so  badly  that 
scissors  were  used  for  a  long  time  to  detach  them  from  the  sheet; 
and  at  the  town  post-offices  the  clerks  would  first  crease  a  row 
along  the  perforations,  to  make  them  tear  off  the  easier. 

Post-office.  This  word  is  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
things  change  while  names  roniain.  Originally  a  "  post-olfice  " 
was  the  "office"  which  arranged  all  details  concerning  the 
"posts" — i.e.,  the  places  on  the  great  roads  where  relays  of 
horses  and  men  could  be  obtained  for  the  rapid  forwarding  of  the 
king^s  despatches. 

In  this  sense  the  word  was  not  unknown  to  the  English  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible.  In  2  Chronicles  xzx.  6, — we  read  that 
**the  posts  went  with  the  letters  from  the  king  and  his  princes 
throughout  all  Israel."  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  system  of  posts  was  coevnl  with  the  founda- 
tion of  centralized  government.  Simple  at  lirst, — the  messentrer 
swift  of  foot  bearing  the  commands  of  the  sovereign  to  distant 
parts  of  liis  dominions, — it  grew  and  wi<lened  witli  the  growth  of 
empire.  Formed  for  the  convenience  of  kings,  the  people  had  no 
share  in  its  privileges,  though  they  bore  the  tax. 

The  Bomans  had  their  system  of  angaria,  or  mounted  couriers, 
which  they  had  borrowed  from  the  Persians.  All  along  the  great 
roads  houses  were  erected  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from 
one  another.  Forty  horses  were  kept  at  each  station.  By  the 
help  of  these  relays  100  miles  could  be  traversed  in  a  day.  The 
system  was  so  well  organized  that  when  Julius  Onpsnr  was  in 
Britain  ho  sent  two  letters  to  Cicero,  one  reaching  its  destina- 
tion in  2G  and  the  other  in  28  days. 

Private  citizens,  however,  had  to  trust  to  the  services  of  slaves 
until  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  Emperor  Diocletian 
established  a  postal  system  for  private  individuals. 

The  earliest  regular  poet  in  modem  Europe  appears  to  have 
been  established  by  the  Counts  of  Thum  and  Taxis,  who  held  a 
monopoly  of  the  postal  service  over  different  parts  of  Germany 
and  Italy  from  the  sixteenth  down  to  almost  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  crude  beginnings  of  the  English  postal  system  date  back 
to  14B2,  when  a  single  horseman  rode  twenty  miles  and  then 
handed  his  packet  to  another.  There  was  a  chief  Postmaster  of 
England  many  years  before  any  system  of  distributing  private 
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letters  was  established  by  the  Crown.  These  letters  were  con- 
veyed either  bv  a  single  carrier  using  a  single  horse,  which  he 
"  baiM  ^  on  uie  way,  or  else  by  releye  of  men  end  horees  main- 
tained by  private  ent^riae. 

Then  ia  considerable  uncertainty  aboat  the  time  when  letters 
for  private  individuals  were  first  carried  by  the  government,  but 
this  was  probably  done  as  early  as  the  Wars  of  the  Boses;  it  was 
not,  however,  till  the  time  of  Charles  I  that  the  government 
established  a  regular  system  of  inland  posts.  A  post-ortice  for 
letters  to  foreign  parts  had  indeed  been  established  "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  merchants  "  in  the  reigu  of  James  I,  but 
the  extension  of  the  system  to  inland  letters  was  left  to  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  duudes  I,  by  a  proclamation  issued  in  1635,  com- 
manded "  his  Postmaster  of  England  for  foreign  parts  to  settle 
a  running  post  or  two,  to  run  night  and  day  between  Edinborgh 
and  London,  to  go  thither  and  come  back  again  in  six  days,  and 
to  take  with  them  all  such  letters  as  shall  be  directed  to  any 
post-town  in  or  near  that  road."  Neighboring  towns,  such  as 
Lincoln  and  Hull,  were  to  be  linked  on  to  this  main  route,  and 
posts  on  similar  principles  were  directed  to  be  established  on 
other  great  high-roads,  such  as  those  to  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
to  Exeter  and  Plymouth.  So  far  no  monopoly  was  claimed,  bnt 
two  years  afterward  )i  second  proclamation  forbade  the  carriage 
of  letters  by  any  messengers  except  those  of  the  king's  post* 
master-general,  and  thus  the  present  system  was  inaugurated. 
The  monopoly  thus  claimed,  though  no  doubt  devised  by  the 
king  to  enhance  the  royal  power  and  to  bring  money  into  the 
exchequer,  was  adopted  by  Cromwell  and  his  parliament,  one 
main  advantage  in  their  eyes  being  that  the  carriage  of  cone- 
spondcnce  by  the  government  would  afford  the  best  means  to 
discover  and  prevent  any  dangerous  and  wicked  designs  against 
t^  Ckmimonwealth.'' 

In  the  year  1679  there  appeared  the  ninth  edition  of  The 
Tkeeent  State  of  England/'  by  Edward  Chamberlayne,  who  de- 
votes a  special  chapter  to  the  doings,  profits,  and  savings  of  King 
Charles's  Post-bag.  He  informs  his  readers  that,  although  the 
number  of  letters  "  missive  "  in  England  was  not  at  all  con- 
siderable in  their  ancestors'  days,  yet  it  is  now  prodigiously 
great,  "  since  the  meanest  people  have  generally  learned  to 
write;"  so  great,  that  his  Royal  Highness  of  York  is  able  to 
farm  the  Post-bag  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  year.  Mr. 
Chamberlayne  bids  his  friends  note  also,  that  by  King  Charles's 
bag  letters  are  conveyed  with  more  expedition,  and  less  charge, 
than  in  any  foreign  country.  A  letter  containing  a  whole  sheet 
of  paper,  is  conveyed  eighty  miles  for  two-pence;  two  sheets  for 
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four-pence;  and  an  ounce  of  paper  for  eight  pence  I  This  cheap 
conreyanoe  is  so  rapid  (the  Post-bag  travelling  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day) 9  that  a  letter  travels  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  fou^«nd-twent^  hours;  so  tha^  continues  Mr.  Chamberlaynei 
to  make  a  great  impression  on  his  audience,  "  in  five  days  an 
answer  of  a  letter  may  be  had  from  a  place  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  the  writer !  "  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  now  in  a  state  of 
irrepressible  excitement,  continues  his  list  of  wonders:  "More- 
over, if  any  gentleman  desire  to  ride  post  to  any  principal  town 
of  England,  Post-horses  are  always  in  readiness  (taking  no  horse 
without  the  consent  of  his  owner) »  which  in  other  kings'  reigns 
was  not  duly  observed;  and  only  three-pence  is  demanded  for 
every  English  mile,  and  for  every  stage,  to  the  post-boy  four- 
pence  for  conducting.  Besides  this  excellent  convenience  of  con- 
veying letters,  and  men  on  horseback,  there  is  of  late  such  an 
admirable  commodiousness,  both  for  men  and  women  of  better 
rank,  to  travel  from  London  to  almost  any  great  town  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  almost  all  the  villages  near  this  great  city,  that  the 
like  hath  not  been  known  in  the  world;  and  that  is  by  stage- 
coaches, wherein  one  may  be  transported  to  any  place,  sheltered 
from  fonl  weather  and  loul  ways,  free  from  enoam aging  one's 
health  or  body  by  hard  jogging,  or  over^violent  motion;  and 
this,  not  only  at  a  low  price,  as  about  a  shilling  for  every  five 
miles,  but  with  such  velocity  and  speed,  as  that  the  posts  in  some 
foreign  countries  make  not  more  miles  in  a  day ;  for  the  stage- 
coaches-balled flying-coaches — make  forty  or  iifty  miles  in  a 
day,  as  from  Tendon  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  and  that  in  the 
space  of  twelve  hours,  not  counting  the  time  for  dining,  setting 
forth  not  too  early,  nor  coming  in  too  late." 

When  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  early  times  is  remembered, 
it  may  be  imagined  that  the  carriage  of  poet-letters  was  not  very 
rapid.  So  lately  as  1784  the  mail-bags  were  carried  by  post- 
boys on  horseback  at  an  average  rate,  including  stoppages,  of 
from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  The  inscriptions  frequently 
found  on  these  ancient  missives  show  that  their  writers  did  not 
commit  them  to  the  care  of  the  post-boys  without  some  mis- 
givings as  to  their  ultimate  fate.  "  Be  this  letter  delivered  with 
haste,  haste,  haste!"  "Post  haste!  Eide,  villain,  ride  for  thy 
life!"  and  other  similar  inscriptions  indicate  anything  but  a 
calm  assurance  that  the  letters  would  punctually  reach  their 
destination.  In  1783,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  at  Bath,  then  the  capital  of  the  West,  suggested  to  Mr. 
Pitt  that  the  passenger  coaches,  which  had  begun  to  run  on  the 
principal  roads,  should  be  employed  to  carry  the  mails.  In  ad- 
vocating this  reform  he  laid  as  much  stress  upon  the  superior 
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safety  of  the  coach,  as  upon  its  greater  speed.  "  The  mails,"  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  old  system,  are  generally  entrusted  to 
some  idle  boy  without  character,  mounted  on  a  worn-out  liack. 
and  who,  so  far  from  being  able  to  defend  himself  or  escape  from 
a  robber,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  in  leasrue  with  him."  If  con- 
veyed by  coach,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mails  should,  he  recom- 
mends, bo  accompanied  by  well-armed  and  trustworthy  guards. 

We  all  have  a  tolerably  vivid  picture  in  our  minds  of  the  well- 
appointed  mail-coach  of  later  times,  with  its  line  horses  and  brisk 
guard.    Dickens  has  also  photographed  for  us  in  his  "  Tale  of 
Two  Cities   the  same  vehicle  in  its  younger  days,  with  its  ^^oard 
armed  to  fke  teeth  and  its  load  of  passengers  each  snspicioos 
that  his  neighbor  might  be  a  highwayman  in  di^gmse.  not  the 
earlier  pictue  of  the  post-boy  jogging  along  the  country  roads 
on  his  sorry  nag  with  the  mail-bags  dung  over  his  back  affords 
a  yet  stronger  contrast  to  the  fast  mails  and  travelling  poet- 
offices  of  the  present  day.   Palmer's  suggestion,  it  ii  needless  to 
say,  was  adopted,  though  like  many  other  reforms  it  was  sturdily 
opposed  by  the  department ;  and  when  some  thirty  years  later  the 
roads  were,  thanks  to  Mr.  MacAdam,  brought  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion, the  speed  of  the  mail-coach  was  gradually  increased  till  it 
attained  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour.    Very  shortly  afterward 
railways  were  introduced,  and  in  1830,  on  the  opening  of  tlie  line 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  mails  were  convevod  by 
train.    Thanks  to  steam-power,  the  correspondence  which  in 
Palmer's  time  must  have  taken  more  than  four  days  to  travel 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  best  coaching  days  must 
have  been  more  than  a  day  and  a  half  in  transit,  is  now  less  than 
ten  hours  on  the  road,  and  a  letter  written  in  London  this  after- 
noon will  be  delivered  in  Dublin  to-morrow  morning. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  there  was  none  of  the  safefy  and  secrecy  in  the  mail 
service  which  the  public  now  takes  for  granted.  The  government 
exercised  the  power  of  opening  not  only  private  letters  but  dis- 
patches addressed  to  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers.  Here 
IS  an  extract  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  Protectorate: 

Die  Sabbati  Augusti  2,  164ff.  Prayers.  Mr.  Otwm  mequaintMl 

the  bousp  that  a  Pacquot  from  the  Kinp  of  PoriugaU,  to  his  rwiident 
here,  was  come  to  his  hands:  arnl.  It  is  thoreupon  Ordered,  That  tne 
Pacquet  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Examinations,  to  be  opened 
by  that  Committee:  And  that  the  PortuftaU  resident  have  notice 
hereof;  that  the  same  may  be  opened  in  his  presence,  or  in  the  pret- 
ence of  any  of  hit  Senranta,  which  he  shall  think  fit  to  aend  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  we  find  Pope  and  Swift  fre- 
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quently  roniplaining  that  secrets  alluded  to  in  letters  were  dis- 
covered by  clerks,  though  it  is  not  impossible,  as  regards  Pope, 
that  his  vanity  exaggerated  tiie  importance  of  the  one  and  the 
delinquency  of  the  otiier.  In  1735  many  members  of  Parliament 
made  similar  complaints  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1783 
Prime  Minister  Pitt  found  it  almost  impossible  to  write  any- 
thing wortli  reading  for  his  mother's  perusal,  in  view  of**  the 
fashion  that  prevailed  of  opening  almost  any  letter." 

The  culmination  of  this  outrageous  "fashion"  and  its  con- 
sequent tnkin<r  off  was  reached  in  1844,  when  all  England  and  in- 
deed all  Europe,  was  aroused  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  then  British  home  secreturv,  in  o[)ening  and  read- 
ing letters  addressed  to  Mazzini,  the  Italian  revokitionist  then 
resident  in  London.  So  great  was  the  outcry  that  Pariiament 
awoke  to  its  duty,  the  matter  was  thorou^ly  sifted,  acts  were 
passed  abolishing  the  right  of  inspection,  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  mails  was  guaranteed  for  the  future. 

It  was  Thomas  Duncombc.  M.  P.  for  Finsbury,  who  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  exposing;  the  methods  of  Sir  James 
Graham  and  a  long  line  of  predecessors.  Duncoml)e's  "Life," 
written  by  his  son,  reveals  how  Sir  James,  despite  an  outer  calm, 
writhed  inwardly  over  the  parliamentarian's  attacks.  The  same 
Tolnme  contains  a  number  of  interesting  letters  elicited  by  Dun- 
combe's  onslaught.  One  bears  the  signature  of  "  C.  Von  Bis- 
marck,"— i.e.,  the  young  count  wlio  was  to  end  hia  life  as  a  prince 
after  being  virtual  dictator  to  Europe. 

"  About  eighteen  months  aujo,"  ho  writes,  "  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  a  French  gentleman  belonging  to  the  party 
opposed  to  M.  Gnizot,  about  the  sanct  ty  of  the  seal,  and  the 
abominable  institution  of  the  chanihre  noire;  when  he  assured  me 
that  this  custom  had  been  entirely  abolished  in  France,  but 
that  it  continued  to  be  done  in  the  London  post-office ;  nay,  he 
asserted  that,  even  at  the  time  we  were  conversing,  the  letters  of 
.Lord  Brougham  were  opened  before  lieing  sent  off  to  his  place 
of  residence  in  the  south  of  France;  and  this  by  his  own  conserva- 
tive friends,  who  could  not  spare  bis  services,  with  regard  to  all 
communications  with  Lord  Brougham's  intimate  friend,  M. 
Guizot." 

The  lowest  charge  for  a  letter  from  Jjondon  to  Birmingham 
was  ninepcnce.  This  charge  carried  only  a  single  sheet  of  paper ; 
any  enclosure  at  once  doubled  the  amount.  'Hie  mode  of  calcu- 
lating postage  led  to  the  oddest  results:  Mr.  Cobden  informed 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  of  a  case  in  which  a  packet  of  32  ounces,  posted 
by  a  ship's  captain  at  Peal,  was  handed  to  the  addressee  in 
London  charged  with  more  than  6/. 
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Foreign  postage  was  an  especially  costly  luxury.  In  1776 
Johnson  would  not  receive  a  package  from  Lisbon  charged  seven 
guineas,  suspecting  some  fraud.  In  18i5  William  WUberforoe 
records  in  his  diary  the  receipt  of  a  note  **  from  Hatchard,  idl- 
ing me  that  a  letter  from  Hayti,  weighing  85  ounces,  had  come 
for  me  and  was  charged  at  £37  lOs.  and  tiiat  he  had  refused  to 
take  it  in.  The  general  post-office  very  handsomely  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  let  me  off  for  a  peppercorn 
of  7s.,  which  I  shall  gladly  pay."  The  peculiar  circumstances 
were  that  the  letter  related  to  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of 
alavery. 

In  those  days  of  heavy  postage  no  one  had  any  scruple  about 
cheatin^^  the  revenue.   Travellers  were  importuned  by  friends  to 
carry  letters  for  them  to  other  friends  in  England  or  on  the 
continent.    This  was  against  the  law,  although  a  vulgar  error 
prevailed  that  if  the  letters  were  carried  "  open  "  (unsealed)  no 
penalty  could  be  exacted.   Other  evasions  were  invented.  Trades- 
men sent  their  customers*  letters  in  bales  of  goods.    A  news- 
paper might  carry  within  its  folds  a  sheet  or  two  of  what  looked 
like  blank  paper.  The  recipient  held  the  paper  before  the  five, 
and  lo!  a  message  was  revealed  in  characters  of  a  dirk  aepia 
color.  It  had  been  written  with  milk.  Various  invisible  inks 
were  used  in  the  same  manner  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  these  stratagems  became  so  frequent  as  to  attract  leg- 
islative attention,  subtler  tricks  were  resorted  to.  Slight  dots 
under  certain  printed  letters  in  a  newspaper  indicated  that  these 
letters  could  be  consecutively  picked  out  to  form  words  and  sen- 
tences. This  was  troublesome  for  both  sender  and  receiver^  and 
was  therefore  used  only  for  short  messages. 

The  postal  tax  pressed  most  heavily  upon  the  poor,  and  it 
was  the  poor  who  were  the  most  ingenious  in  evading  postage. 
As  letters  were  not  prepaid,  relatives  arranged  with  one  another 
that  thev  should  refuse  to  take  in  any  mail  unless  some  private 
mark  outside  signalled  an  important  message  within.  If  the 
letter  was  refused,  the  postal  authorities  on  breaking  the  seal 
found  nothing  but  blank  paper.  The  correspondents  knew,  how- 
ever, that  a  blank  message  meant  "  Everything  is  all  right,"  or 
any  other  prearranged  code.  A  certain  Macdonald,  when  paying 
a  visit  to  London,  kept  his  wife  in  Qlassow  informed  as  to  the 
state  of  his  health  in  addressing  her  either  as  Mrs.  MacdontR 
or  Mrs.  Macdonte^eZI.  After  examining  the  snperscripture,  the 
canny  lady  would  refuse  to  take  in  the  missive,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  addressed  to  her.  . 

Members  of  the  peerage  could  "  frank  ^  a  large  number  of 
letters  daily,  so  that  they  paased  gratis  through  the  mails.  Mem- 
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ben  of  Parliament  enjoyed  the  Bame  privilege,  every  day  except 
Sunday,  for  m  limited  number  of  letters.  Needless  to  say,  peen 
and  parliamentarians  alike  were  be.-et  by  friends  for  franks  for 
themselves,  or  for  their  friends  or  for  their  friends'  friends.  In 
"The  Diarv,  letters,  and  Journals  of  Sir  George  Jackson" 
(London,  1872),  we  find  that  embryo  diplomatist  writin<T  to  his 
mother  at  Bath  in  1802:  "My  sister  tells  me  Bath  was  never 
sO  thin.  I  sympathize  with  her,  knowing  how  voluminous  her 
correspondence  is,  and  that  the  thinness  of  Bath  means  a  dearth 
of  frank  men,  there  being,  she  says,  only  Lords  Bosslyn  and  Har- 
court  to  write  to." 

Nor  did  the  trouble  end  here.  The  abuse  was  carried  so  far 
that  in  a  single  year  there  were  franked  through  the  post-office 
two  laundry  maids,  a  doctor,  a  cow^  and  fifteen  couple  of  hounds. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find 
that  in  the  year  1839  Englishmen  wrote,  on  an  average,  only  3 
letters  a  year.  One  letter  in  every  13  was  franked.  The  con- 
ditions called  loudly  for  reform.  Reform  came  in  1840,  in  the 
shape  of  menny-poetage,  introduced  by  Sir  Bowland  Hill  after  a 
bitter  parliamentary  struggle.  Although  franking  was  abolished, 
the  grand  total  of  letters  mailed  bounded  up  from  82,000,000  in 
1839  to  169,000,000  in  1840.  Twenty  years  later  it  had  reached 
what  was  then  considered  the  enormous  number  of  one  billion 
letters  a  year.  (See  Penny- Post.)  The  increase  in  the  cir- 
culation during  a  sin^rle  year  is  now  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
nmnber  of  letters  carried  by  the  department  in  1830. 

A  good  deal  of  tlic  romance  of  the  mail  in  modem  days  arises 
from  accidents,  frauds,  and  from  other     natural  shocks  that 
flesh  is  heir  to."   On  one  occasion  the  mails  from  the  Cape  were 
so  seriously  damaged  through  saturation  with  sea-water  that  the 
department  found  itself  in  the  embarrassing  po-ition  of  having 
to  deal  with  7  lbs.  weight  of  loose  diamonds,  the  addressed  covers 
of  which  had  been  reduced  to  pulp.   Half  a  stone  of  diamonds 
wanting  owners  is  suggestiTe  oi  the  ibvbian  Nights,  or  at  least 
of  Lothair  "  and  the  ^  ropes  of  pearls.^  On  another  occasion 
ttsoes  of  a  niail4>ag  robbery,  which  had  been  committed  in 
1798,  were  discoverra  in  1876^  when  an  old  public-house  near 
Sdby,  In  Yorkshire,  was  pulled  down.  The  aemolition  of  this 
Ixmse  brought  to  light  something  more  startling  than  the  missing 
mail-bag  and  the  clothes  of  the  robber,  for  several  coffins  were 
ioond  under  the  foundations,  suggesting  that  the  innkeeper  had 
a  friend  and  colleagae  ot  highwaymen  and  murderers, 
lowing  the  great  snowstorm  of  1881  a  letter  posted  on  January 
18  containing  a  cheque  for  1,000/.  was  missing.    In  the  course 
of  a  week  l£»  search  for  this  letter  was  successful,  for  it  was 
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found  floating  in  a  block  of  ice  in  the  Thames  off  Deptford. 
This  story  is  capped  by  another^  equally  creditable  to  the  zeal 
and  assiduity  of  the  post-otfice:  an  American  gentleman  ad- 
dreesed  a  letter  to  his  sister  "  Upper  Norwood,  or  elsewhere,*' 
and  in  a  few  days  it  was  handed  to  the  addressee  on  the  top  of 
a  coach  in  Xortli  Wales ! 

Post-offices,  Curious.  There  is  a  town  called  Beebe  Plain, 
which  stands  half  in  the  State  of  Vermont  and  half  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  Canada.  The  post-office  was  built  (about  1830) 
ezactlv  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Standing  in  two  countries,  it  belongs  to  the  postal 
service  of  two  nations.  The  cellar  connects  the  two  countries. 
In  the  days  not  very  ]on^  ago  when  the  post-office  was  a  general 
store,  whiskey  was  known  to  be  sold  in  one  country  and  delivered 
in  another  without  ever  having  gone  out  from  under  the  roof  of 
the  old  structure. 

Standing  in  front  of  this  strange  post-office  is  a  large  poet 
which  marks  the  boundary  line,  and  it  is  said  that  one  time  a 
man  who  wanted  to  get  a  roadway  to  his  premises  moved  this 
post,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  no  little  time  were  spent 
to  establish  the  exact  line  again. 

Scotland  until  very  recent  years  possessed  an  odd  post-office 
in  Arygllshire.  It  was  situated  in  the  lonely  hills  between 
Driinnin  and  Barr,  three  miles  from  any  habitation,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  tiimple  slit  in  a  rock,  closed  up  by  a  nicely  fitting 
stone. 

When  any  letters  arrived  at  Drimnin  for  the  district  of  Barr, 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  rock  by  the  first  shepherd  or  crofter 
going  80  far.  Having  been  dropped  in  and  the  slit  reclosed,  they 
were  left  until  a  shepherd  or  crofter  from  the  other  side  hap- 
pened to  come  along  when  they  were  taken  up  and  delivered  at 
their  due  destination.  No  letter  was  ever  known  to  be  lost  at 
this  primitive  post-offiee. 

At  Burra,  Shetland,  an  old  tin  canister,  made  water-tiglit 
with  newspapers  and  pitch,  was  once  picked  up  on  the  shore.  It 
contained  ten  letters,  with  the  correct  cash  for  postage.  With 
these  was  also  a  letter  for  the  finder,  urgently  requesting  the  post- 
ing of  the  accompanying  missives,  as  they  were  important  busi- 
ness communications.  After  the  letters  had  been  carefully  dried 
they  were  at  once  posted  to  their  destinations,  which  they 
reached  without  further  adventure. 

One  of  the  smallest  post-office  buildings  in  the  world,  5  feet 
square  and  about  G  feet  high,  is  in  California.  A  rough  pine 
hut,  unpainted  and  windowless,  it  stands  in  ft  lonely  spot  on 
the  stage-road  north  of  San  Diego  City,  and  is  m^intaiuod  for 
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the  convenience  of  rich  rancli  owners  in  the  vicinity.  Not  more 
than  six  or  cifjht  })cople  get  mail  there,  hut  their  letters  are  of 
sufficient  iinancial  importance  for  a  pobt-otlice  to  be  provided 
for  their  lue.  The  po^master  has  to  be  on  duty  only  on  the  days 
when  the  stage-coach  is  due  to  pass.  The  stage-driver  drops  the 
mail,  the  few  letters  for  Virginia  are  handed  up,  and  the  post- 
master proceeds  to  distribute  the  letters,  post-cards,  and  news- 
papers in  lock  boxes  hung  on  the  outside  of  the  post-office.  After 
the  scanty  mail  is  distributed  the  postmaster  locks  up  the  little 
office  and  goes  away. 

When  a  citizen  of  Virginia  mails  a  letter,  lie  doe.-^  not  buy 
a  stamp,  but  deposits  the  letter  and  money  through  the  letter 
drop  in  the  door.  If  the  letter  is  a  heavy  one  and  likely  to  re- 
quire more  than  one  stamp,  he  drops  a  quarter  or  a  half-dollar 
in  with  it,  and  finds  his  change  in  his  letter-box  next  mail-day. 
As  the  postmaster  knows  the  handwriting  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  postal  district,  he  never  puts  the  change  in  the 
wrong  box.  About  once  a  year,  generally  near  the  holidays, 
a  registered  letter  or  package  arrives,  and  then  the  accommo- 
dating postmaster  delivers  it.  In  Virginia  registered  mail  is 
put  in  the  letter  drop,  with  the  fee,  and  the  receipt  placed  in 
the  proper  lock  box  the  same  as  the  change  for  stamps. 

The  Strand  Magazine  describes  a  post-office  which  probably 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  its  kino.  It  is 
patronixed  by  vessels  passing  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe.  A  water- 
tight tin  contains  the  bag  of  letters  all  stamped  with  English 
stamps  and  sealed  up,  to  which  is  a  flag-pole.  The  raft  is  then 
droppe<l  overboard,  care  being  taken  to  drop  it  flat  on  the  water, 
so  as  to  keep  the  flag  Hying,  in  order  to  attract  attention.  In  a 
recent  deposit  of  mail  in  this  floating  post-otlice  were  no  less 
than  90  letters  posted  to  various  parte  of  the  world. 

Potato^  There  seems  little  doubt  thai  the  original  home 
of  the  potato  was  South  America,  that  Pizano  found  it  cultivated 
by  the  Incas  in  Peni,  and  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  it  into 
Spain  in  15G0.  This  was  twenty-five  years  before  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  his  follower  Thomas  Herriott  brought  it  over  to 
England,  yet  tliey  still  remain  joint  clainiaiits  for  the  honor  of 
having  iirst  ])h\nted  it  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Herriott,  in 
his  "  History  of  Virginia,"  printed  in  1588,  described  the  potato 
as  "  a  kinde  of  root  of  round  form,  some  of  the  bigness  of  wall- 
nuts,  some  farre  greater,  whidi  are  found  in  moiA  and  marish 
cronnd,  growing  many  together,  one  with  the  other,  in  ropes,  as 
&  they  were  fastened  by  a  string."  "  Being  boyled,'*  he  says, 
*'or  sodden,  they  are  verie  good  meate." 

Oerardy  in  his  "  Herbal "  (1597),  is  the  first  author  who  gives 
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a  picture  of  the  potato  plant.   He  calls  it  by  the  name  of 

''polanim  tuberosum/'  wluch  name  has  been  followed  hj 

Linnaeus  and  his  disciples. 

He  says,  "  Their  nutriment  is  as  it  were  a  mean  between  fie^ 
and  fruity  and  being  toasted  in  the  embers  they  lose  much  of  that 
windiness,  especially  being  eaten  sopped  in  wine.  Of  these  roots 
may  be  made  conserves  no  less  toothsome,  wholesome,  and  dainty, 
than  of  the  flesh  of  quinces.  They  may  sen'e  as  a  ground  or 
foundation  whence  the  cunning  confectioner  or  sugar-baker  may 
work  and  frame  many  comfortable  delicate  conserves  and  restora- 
tive sweetmeats.  They  are  used  to  be  eaten  roagted  in  the  ashes. 
Some  when  they  be  so  roasted,  infuse  them  and  sop  them  in 
wine;  and  others,  to  give  them  the  greater  grace  in  eating,  do 
boil  them  with  prunes,  and  so  eat  them.  And  likewise  others 
dress  them>  being  first  roasted,  with  oil,  vinegar  and  salt,  erery 
man  according  to  his  own  taste  and  liking." 

The  author  mentions  that  he  had  planted  divers  roots  of  them 
in  his  garden,  where  they  flourished  until  winter,  when  they 
perished  and  rotted,  but  whether  they  flowered  or  not  he  was 
Ignorant.  He  knew,  however,  that  the  best  method  in  planting 
was  to  divide  the  roots  as  now  practised. 

Gerard  states  that  he  received  the  potato— or,  as  he  calls  it^ 
the  "  openauk  "  (a  Peruvian  name,  by  tlie  way) — from  Virginia 
and  that  he  cultivated  it  in  his  garden.  A  portrait  introduced 
into  the  "  Herbal  "  shows  the  author  holding  a  flowering  branch 
of  the  plant  in  his  hand.  It  seems  pretty  well  established  th.it 
Raleigh,  on  his  return  from  America  in  1586,  brought  some 
potatoes  with  him,  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  the  same  year  brought  in  others  from  Spain. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  Raleigh  found  the  tuber  in 
Virginia.  A  plausible  suggestion  has  been  made  that  on  the  re- 
turn voyage  he  met  and  captured  a  Spanish  ship,  sailing  from 
South  America,  which  had  potetoes  aboard.  **  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sibl^**  says  Archibald  Findley  in  The  Poteto,  its  History  and 
Culture''  (Cupar^Fife  Westwood,  England,  1909),  <'for  the 
potato  to  have  been  introduced  into  Virginia  in  Baleigh's  tinis» 
unless  the  ancient  Mexicans  had  cultivated  it  and  it  had  got 
spread  about  amongst  the  aborigines  north  of  Mexico." 

The  story  is  well  known  (and  is  probably  true)  of  how  Sir 
Walter  gave  these  pioneer  potatoes  to  his  gardener  in  Youghal, 
Troland,  as  a  fine  fruit  from  America  which  he  desired  him  to 
plant  in  his  kitchen-garden  in  the  spring.  In  August,  this  plant 
flourished,  and  in  September  produced  a  fruit,  but  so  different 
to  the  gardener's  expectation,  that  in  an  ill  humor  he  carried 
the  potato-apple  to  his  master.   **  Is  this,"  said  he,    the  fiae 
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fruit  from  America  yon  piiied  so  highly?"  Sir  Walter  either 
was  or  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and  told  the 
gardener,  since  that  was  the  case,  to  dig  up  the  weed  and  throw  it 
away.  The  gardener  soon  returned  with  a  good  |>areel  of 
potatoes. 

AVe  know  that  potatoes  were  generally  cultivated  in  Ireland 
long  before  they  were  adopted  as  a  coinmon  food  prod  net  in 
England.   In  the  time  of  James  I,  however,  they  were  raised  as 
a  curious  exotic  in  the  gardens  of  some  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.    They  are  noticed  among  various  other  articles  to  be 
provided  for  the  queen's  household,  but  they  were  evidently  great 
imritiea,  for  the  price  was  some  two  shillings  per  pound.  They 
vm  then  called  haMa$,  which  is  the  Spani^  name  for  them, 
and  the  dxcnmstance  favors  the  tiieoTT  of  their  Spanish  origin. 
It  is  cnrions  that  so  valuable  an  article  should  have  made  snch 
slow  progress  in  England.  The  prejudices  of  learned  and  un- 
learned alike  were  enlisted  against  it.  The  laymen  abused  it  in 
print;  the  priest  thundered  at  it  from  the  pulpit   The  potato 
was  stigmatized  as  a  dnngeroiis  gift  from  a  dangisroilS  race. 
V^illiam  Cobbett  ranked  it  next  to  his  pet  abhorrencCy  tea,  as  a 
thing  to  be  avoided,  especially  by  the  poor. 

In  the  fury  of  his  indignation  he  shakes  the  "lazy  root"  as 
a  terrier  does  a  rat,  and  finds  it  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
fling  at  the  Irish.  It  is  not  even  cheap,  if  people  care  about 
English  cleanliness.  Think  of  the  labor,  think  of  the  time, 
think  of  all  the  peelings  and  scrapings  and  washings  and  mess- 
ings  attendant  on  those  interminable  boilings  of  the  pot!  For 
it  must  be  a  considerable  time  before  English  people  can  be 
brought  to  eat  potatoes  in  the  Irish  style:  that  is  to  say,  to 
scratch  them  ont  of  the  earth  with  their  paws,  toss  them  into  a 
pot  without  washing,  snd,  when  boiled,  turn  them  out  upon  a 
dirty  board.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  contented  poverty  which  he 
aUiors.  ''I  despise  the  man  that  is  poor  ana  contented,''  he 
cries.     It  is  a  proof  of  a  base  disposition." 

So  late  as  1805,  or  219  years  from  the  date  of  the  potato's 
iiitrodnction  into  Britain,  Dr.  Buchan,  in  tlie  nineteenth  edition 
of  his  "  Domestic  Medicine,"  laments  that  potato  culture  is 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  Ireland  and  to  the  north  of  Eng* 
land.  He  himself  strongly  urges  its  daims  on  all  classes  as  a 
food-producing  plant  and  a  potent  means  of  preventing  the 
TCcnrrence  of  famine  in  the  land. 

Simultaneously  the  potato  found  another  earnest  advocate  in 
'Hinmaa  William  Coke.    He  carried  precept  into  practice  in  his 
own  county  of  Norfolk.   Does  not  ever\^body  remember  him  best 
his  popular  title  Coke  of  Norfolk?  He  began  with  his  own 
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neighbors  and  tenants,  the  Tillagers  at  Holkham ;  but  great  was 

their  mdignatioo.  For  five  years  he  could  not  induce  them  to 
](K)k  upon  it  as  an  article  of  iood  or  to  consent  to  cultivate  it. 
He  even  oircrod  them  land  rent  free  on  which  to  plant  it,  but  they 
refused  firmly  and  with  outspoken  disgust.  At  length,  upon  his 
own  farm,  he  introtluced  the  0.x  Xo))le,  a  very  large  sj)ecies,  and 
this,  apparently  from  its  size,  found  a  little  favor  in  their  eyes, 
for  a  few  fannere  admitted,  as  a  great  concession,  that,  perhaps, 
** 't  wouldn't  poison  the  pigs/'  He  persevered,  however,  and  in 
time  he  would  have  had  aa  great  a  difficulty  in  persuading  hia 
tenants  not  to  eat  potatoes  as  he  had  at  first  in  inducing  them 
to  risk  swallowing  such  a  suspicious  article  of  diet. 

In  England's  great  rival  across  the  channel  the  potato  won 
its  way  against  similar  difficulties.  Brought  from  Flanders  into 
France,  its  culture  in  tlio  southern  ])roviii(es  was  promoted  by 
the  efforts  of  Turgot,  init  everywhere  else  in  the  kingdom  dogged 
prejudice  arrested  its  propagation.  It  was  even  said  that  the 
j)otato  poisoned  tlie  soil  in  which  it  was  planted  and  that  it  pro- 
duced leprosy  and  other  loathsome  diseases  in  those  who  ate  it. 
This  prejudice  found  its  first  ancceasful  antagonist  in  Antoine 
Auguste  Pannentier  (1737-1813).  He  was  an  assistant  apothe- 
cary in  the  French  army  during  Uie  war  in  Hanover.  Hia  daunts 
less  courage  on  the  field  of  battle  caused  him  to  be  five  times 
taken  prisoner. 

The  prisoners  were  kept  in  close  confinement,  and  fed  alto- 
gether on  potatoes;  but  Parmentier,  instead  of  joining  his  com- 
panions in  their  indignant  abuse  of  a  food  altogether  new  to 
them,  was  calmly  and  sensibly  engaged  in  considering  the  utility 
of  the  vegettible,  and  inquiring  into  its  nature  and  the  mode 
of  cultivating  it. 

When  the  war  was  over,  he  sought  the  patronage  of  his  king, 
Louis  XVI.  Yielding  to  earnest  solicitation,  that  monarch 
placed  at  his  disposal,  as  a  field  for  experiment,  fifty  acres  of  the 
Plaine  des  Sablons.  For  the  first  time,  this  sterile  soil  was  tilled 
by  Parmentier,  and  the  plant  he  so  ardently  desired  to  naturalize 
committed  to  it.  In  due  course  blossoms  appeared.  Almost 
wondering  at  his  success,  Pannentier  eagerly  gathered  a  bouquet 
of  the  flowers,  and  hastening  to  Versailles,  presented  them  to 
the  king.  Ix)uis  graciously  accepted  the  offering,  and.  despite 
the  sotirical  smiles  of  some  of  his  courtiers,  wore  them  in  his 
button-hole. 

From  that  hour  the  triumph  of  the  potato  was  secured. 
Nobles  and  fine  ladies,  who  had  hitherto  laughed  at  what  they 
called  "  the  poor  mau'b  monomania,"  now  took  their  tone  from 
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the  monarch,  aud  flocked  round  the  modetit  philanthropist  with 
their  congratulations. 

To  convert  the  vulgar,  Parmcntier  had  recourbc  to  strataeem. 
He  posted  guards  around  his  potato  fields  by  day  and  withdrew 
them  by  night,  so  that  the  neid^bors  should  be  tempted  to  come, 
steal,  eat,  and  be  convinced.  Great  was  his  delight  when  the 
guards  reported  that  potatoes  had  in  fact  been  stolen.  He 
bountifully  rewarded  the  bearers  of  the  news.  There  can 
scarcely  be  any  remaining  prejudice  against  my  poor  potatoes," 
he  said,  "  else  tliey  would  not  be  stolen.''  A  short  time  after  he 
gave  a  dinner,  every  dish  of  which  consisted  of  the  potato  dis- 
guised in  some  variety  of  form.  Even  the  brandy  and  liqueurs 
served  at  table  were  extracted  from  it.  Among  other  celebrated 
persons.  Franklin  and  Lavoisier  were  present  The  all-potato 
banquet  was  the  climax  of  the  great  campaign.  And  thus,  to  the 
persevering  efforts  of  one  individual  was  France  indebted  for  a 
vegetable  wbicli  soon  took  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  its  agri^ 
cultural  treasures. 

So  deeply  sensible  were  some  of  his  countrymen  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  they  owed  him,  that  during  his  lifetime  a  proposal 
was  made  by  tlie  minister  Franqois  de  Neufchateau  that  the 
potato  be  called  Parmentiere. 

Potato  Patch.  Hasen  S.  Pingree,  of  Michigan  (1840- 
1901),  who  at  one  time  in  his  career  enjoyed  the  double  distinc- 
tion of  being  simultaneously  the  governor  of  his  State  and  mayor 
of  Detroit,  its  most  important  city,  was  the  originator  of  the 
idea  of  utilizing  vacant  city  lots  by  turning  them  over  to  the 
industrious  poor  for  cultivation.  As  potatoes  were  the  main 
staple,  the  lots  bwame  known  a><  potato  patclies  an<]  the  mayor 
as  Potato  Pingree.  He  accepted  thr  nickname  with  pride.  He 
had  reason  for  self-congratulatiun.  The  potato-patch  idea 
proved  a  success  and  speedily  spread  to  other  cities.  In  New 
York  the  conditions  were  especially  favorable  when  the  innova- 
tion reached  there  in  1907.  From  1905  to  1007  a  speculative 
building  craze  had  swept  that  city.  During  tliat  period  750 
square  miles  of  farm  lands,  within  30  miles  of  Xew  York's  City 
Hall,  had  been  bought  by  financial  and  building  interests.  But 
the  panic  in  the  closing  days  of  1907  put  an  end  to  this  boom. 
The  lots  lay  idle  and  unproductive  and  the  speculation  seemed 
fated  to  end  in  heavy  losses.  Gradually  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erties began  renting  small  patches  to  Italians  and  others  who 
were  out  of  work  through  dulness  in  their  various  lines  of  em- 
ployment. These  men,  with  their  wives  and  children  to  aid 
thiNn,  began  the  cultivation  of  the  lots  under  a  system  of  loans 
from  land  owners  and  speculative  builders.  Soon  the  **  back-to- 
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the-farm  mo?emeiit^  became  an  actaality  within  the  corporate 

limits  of  the  greatest  city  on  the  American  continent.  Cooper-  l 
ative  societies  were  formed  to  aid  in  the  cultiYation  of  the  soil 
and  new  and  improved  methods  of  fanning  were  introduoed. 
Machinery  was  purchased  and  antiquated  methods  wtxB  dis- 
carded. The  vacant  lot  became  a  factor  in  the  produce  markets  i 
of  the  metropolis,  and  the  success  of  the  ori<jinal  vacant-lot 
farmers  induced  others  to  take  up  gardening  and  truck  farming. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  first  year  of  the  experiment 
the  harvest  from  vacant  lots  within  the  city  limits  reached  an 
aggregate  value  of  $15,000,000.  Every  successive  year  has 
shown  material  gains. 

Potter's  Field.    This  name,  synonymous  to-day  with  a 
public  burial-ground,  arose  in  England. 

Both  in  that  conntfy  and  on  &e  Continent  the  ckj  wed  for 
potteiy  was  dug  out  by  whole  colonies  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. The  long  trenches  were  left  standing  just  as  they  had 
been  dng.  No  attempt  was  made  to  refill  them  or  to  lerel  them 
with  the  adjacent  ground.  Qraduallv  it  became  a  conunon  prac- 
tice to  cast  into  ih&a  the  bodies  of  i)\e  dead  among  the  worlcen» 
covering  them  over  with  just  snflScient  earth  to  hide  them  from 
the  gaze  of  the  sun. 

Pottery.  In  its  broadest  sense  pottery  may  be  defined  as  any 
object  made  of  clay  and  baked  with  fire.  But  this  definition 
would  include  porcelain,  which  differs  from  pottery  in  material 
points.  (See  Poucklain.)  Pottery  has  been  made  by  almost  all 
nations,  civilized  and  barbarian,  in  all  ages;  porcelain  was  made 
only  by  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  method  of  making  it  was  first  discovered  in 
Europe. 

In  all  ages  and  countries  men  have  moulded  clay  into  con- 
venient forms  and  baked  these  forms  in  fire  to  harden  them. 
Of  all  the  products  of  men's  hands  none  have  proved  so  durable 
against  fire,  flood,  and  decay  as  these  articles  of  baked  day. 
Wherever  we  find  the  mined  habitations  of  ancient  races  we  find 
pottery.  Around  every  old  Bastem  city  fhern  are  heaps  of  broksa 
notteiy  in  masses  beyond  concejstion,  where,  for  ages  on  ages, 
these  shattered  household  utensils  have  aocumulated.  Savags 
races  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  have  baked  potterf 
from  the  remotest  times. 

Useful  and  durable  as  it  proved,  it  was,  of  course,  one  of  the 
first  articles  which  the  human  race  sought  to  make  beautiful  and 
ornamental.  TTenro  it  is  of  all  arts  the  best  for  the  study  of  the 
development  of  refinement  in  the  history  of  races,  and  it  is  almost 
equally  important  for  the  study  of  the  tastes,  the  affections,  the 
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rdigioD,  ihe  mannen  and  euBtoms,  of  men  in  all  ages.  And 
when  in  its  history  we  reach  the  periods  of  the  greatest  refine- 
ment and  civilization  of  various  nations  or  races,  we  find  in  it 
unsurpassed  examples  of  puritv  and  cultivation  of  taste,  supeih 
models  of  beauty  in  form,  and  the  richest  specimens  of  harmo- 
nious combinations  in  colors. 

The  histor}'  of  pottery  will  cover  a  period  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  human  race.  The  oldest  picture  of  a  pot- 
tery IB  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  the  oldest  specimens 
which  eaa  be  dated  are  found  in  Egypt,  where  dishes^  Tases^  oma- 


are  found,  not  infrequently  impressed  with  the  names  of  kings, 
thus  affording,  as  with  coins,  the  means  of  fixing  approximately 
the  date  of  their  manufacture.  These  articles  are  found  in  the 
greatest  number  with  a  blue  or  green  glaze,  sometimes  red,  and 
occasionally  with  two  or  more  colors  on  one  object.  Beads  and 
bugles  of  pottery,  covered  with  a  rich  blue  glaze,  are  often  found, 
and  these  are  sometimes  varied  by  stripes  of  other  color,  chiefly 
Uaek.  The  Mlitj  of  the  Egyptian  artisti  is  oft«i  displayed  in 
Tases  with  hieroglyphic  and  ouier  decorations,  and  in  larger  or 
smaller  figurines  of  gods,  animals,  men,  and  women.  The  style 
of  Egyptian  art  in  sculpture  can  be  studied  fully  as  well,  if  not 
better,  from  the  potteiy  than  from  the  stone  remains  of  that 
ancient  people. 

Preachers,  Female.  The  first  women  preachers  were,  natu- 
rally, Quakers,  for  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  women  have  shared  with  men  the  right  of  speaking  "  in 
meeting.'* 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 

century  that  women  were  publicly  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  any  Protectant  church — ^the  Catholic  church,  of 
course,  being  out  of  the  question. 

In  1853,  for  the  first  time  in  America  and  in  the  world,  a 
woman,  the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown,  afterward  Mrs.  Blackwell, 
was  ordained  as  a  Congrepationalist  minister.  Later  she  became 
a  Unitarian.  Bom  in  a  log  cabin  at  Henrietta,  New  York,  she 
ceiel»rated  her  87th  birthday  in  New  York  City  in  1918,  and  was 
then  engaged  in  preaching  once  a  month  at  All  Souls'  Church, 


Even  as  a  young  girl  she  had  been  serious  and  devout.  Never- 
theless, her  friends  and  her  family  were  surprised,  if  not 
shocked,  when  she  announced  her  intention,  after  graduating 
from  Oberlin  College,  of  cnterin?  the  Theological  Seminary  at- 
tached to  the  University.  ^lost  surprised  and  most  shocked 
were  the  professors  of  Divinity  there.    Their  protests  were  in 
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vain,  however,  as  the  cliarter  of  the  institution  provided  that 
nobody  should  be  excluded  as  a  ^^tudcnt  on  account  of  sex.  Miss 
Brown  completed  her  theological  studies,  and,  though  not  yet 
formally  admitted  to  orders,  preached  her  first  sermon  in  her 
native  town  in  1848.  Two  great  Xew  York  editors,  Charles 
A.  Dana  and  Horace  Greeley,  interested  themselves  in  the  young 
woman  preacher,  and  offered  to  provide  a  hall  and  a  s<iJary  of 
$1000  a  year  if  she  would  preach  regularly  in  New  York  Citj. 
Modestly  deciding  that  site  was  too  young  to  undertake  to  fill 
•  metropolitan  pulpit,  she  accepted  thepastorate  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  South  Butler,  N.  Y.,  at  a  salary  of  $300  a 
year.  There  she  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  minister. 
The  ordination  called  forth  bitter  denunciation  from  many 
quarters.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  that,  when  some  time  later 
sne  was  sent  by  her  church  as  a  delegate  to  a  temperance  con- 
vention in  New  York,  she  was  howled  and  hooted  down  when  she 
attempted  to  speak. 

Some  years  after  she  had  begun  her  career  as  a  pastor  she 
became  the  wife  of  Samuel  C.  Blackwell.  They  had  several 
children,  but  Mrs.  Blackwell,  in  spite  of  family  cares,  continued 
prea(  liiii;]:.  Fifty  years  after  her  admission  to  the  theological 
seminar)'  Oberlin  honored  her  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity. 

In  18G3  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown  was  ordained  at  Malone, 
New  York,  in  the  Universalist  church,  being  the  first  woman  to 
be  so  honored  by  that  denomination. 

The  first  woman  ordained  in  New  England  was  Mrs.  Phcebe 
A.  Hanaford.  She  was  bom  on  Nantucket,  was  married  wbiea 
she  was  twenty,  and  became  a  IJniTersalist  minister  in  1868  when 
she  was  nearly  forty.  She  has  been  pastor  of  churdies  in  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.^  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  New  Haven^  Conn.,  and  in 
Jersey  City. 

In  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  Mrs.  Hanaford  told  the 
stoiy  of  her  first  early  struggles  against  popular  prejudice. 

*'  I  remember,^'  she  says,  *'  my  first  journey  on  foot  over  the 
Kennebec  River  in  central  Maine,  largely  in  connection  with  the 

then  prevailing  prejudice  ajrainst  women  in  the  pulpit.  I  had 
agreed  to  exchange  with  the  broad-minded  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Gardiner,  ^fe.,  and  was  assigned  as  guost  to  a  certain  family 
in  that  city.  Bv  the  time  I  reached  Gardiner,  travelling  from 
Boston  that  winter  day,  T  had  been  transferred  as  guest  to  the 
hotel,  because  the  family  to  whom  the  Gardiner  minister  as- 
signed me  preferred  not  to  encourage  women  ministers  bv  any 
hospitality."  Accepting  the  inevitable,  she  went  to  her  apart- 
ment, and  saw  no  one  that  evening  save  the  chorister,  who  called 
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for  the  hymns.  In  the  morning  the  sister  of  *  mine  host ' 
kindly  piloted  me  to  the  pretty  little  chimrli.  I  entered  the  pulpit 
as  the  organ  sounded,  and  wmle  I  was  arranging  for  the  service  I 
noticed  a  lady  of  rather  distinguished  appearance,  and  attracting 
much  attention,  passing  down  the  aisle  to  her  scat.  Many  heads 
were  also  turned  to  the  choir  gallery  as  a  tall,  fine-looking  gen- 
tleman passed  along  and  took  his  seat  with  the  choir.  All  were 
strangers  to  me. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  service  the  lady  whom  I  had  noticed 
as  arriving  so  late  came  at  once  to  the  pulpit,  and  most  cordially 
invited  me  to  her  home,  and  took  me  thither  in  a  sleigh  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  service.  She  and  her  hushand  (who  was 
the  tardy  member  of  the  choir)  urged  nie  to  preach  a  third 
sermon  in  the  evening,  and  I  did  so.  In  their  elegant  mansion 
on  the  bank  of  the  Kennebec  (after  all  the  services  were  over, 
and  every  kindness  had  l)een  shown  to  nio  that  a  generous  host 
and  hostess  could  bestow),  they  confided  to  me  the  fact  that  they 
had  vehemently  opposed  their  pastor's  excliango  of  pulpits  on 
the  eround  that  I  was  a  woman,  and  they  did  not  think  a  woman 
shomd  occupy  the  pulpit.  But  Sabhath  morning  brought  a 
sense  of  duty  which  finally  took  them  to  church,  even  after  they 
had  declared  they  would  not  go,  and  they  became  converted  to 
the  fact  that  truth  knows  no  sex,  and  that  the  soul  may  be 
helped  by  truth,  wliothcr  proclaimed  by  man  or  woman;  there- 
fore they  ckrided  never  again  to  oppose  woman  in  the  pulpit — 
and  tlioy  never  did.  Ix>ss  than  twenty  years  from  that  time  the 
neighboring  church  in  Ilallowell  had  a  woman  pastor  (the  Rev. 
Lorenza  Haynes),  and  in  the  Gardiner  pulpit  the  voices  of  many 
women  have  be^  heard.  The  days  of  prejudice  In  that  region 
have  passed  away. 

"  I  connect  the  river  with  -my  esnerience  of  the  prejudice 
which  then  existed  because,  when  Monday  morning  came,  I 
walked  across  tlie  frozen  Konnobeo  with  my  delightful  hostess.'* 

Mrs.  Hanaford  is  the  first  woman  who  ever  acted  as  chaplain 
for  a  State  legislature.  New  Tlaven,  while  she  was  a  pastor  there, 
was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Connecticut,  that  State  having  then 
two  capitals,  Hartiord  being  the  other.  The  New  Haven  pastors 
were  invited  In  turn  to  undertake  the  duties  of  chaplain  at  the 
legislative  sessions,  and  Mrs.  Hanaford  was  invited  just  as  the 
oi^er  ministers  were. 

Mrs.  Hanaford  is  one  of  the  first  women  ministers,  if  not  the 
very  first,  who  performed  the  marriage  ceremony.  She  is  the  only 
woman,  it  is  said,  who  ever  officiated  at  the  marriage  of  her  own 
daughter. 

Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw  was  the  first  woman  ordained  by  the 
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Hethodist  Protestant  Church,  and  the  first  woman  minifter  of 
any  deuomination  or  nationality  to  preach  in  England,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Sweden.  Although  born  in  England, 
ghe  was  reared  in  the  backwoods  of  Michigan,  whither  her 
parents  had  emigrated  when  she  was  only  four  years  old.  At 
fifteen,  despite  her  many  handicaps,  she  had  acquired  sufficient 
education  to  become  a  teacher.  Kven  before  entering  on  a  col- 
lege course,  she  had  been  lioenaed  aa  a  preacher  by  the  Methodiat 
Episcopal  Church  in  her  locality. 

While  a  student  in  the  theological  department  of  Boston 
University,  she  was  pastor  of  the  Methodiat  Church  at  Hingham, 
Maas.  Her  next  pastorate,  in  which  she  served  seven  years,  was 
at  East  Dennis,  Mass.  There  she  preached  at  both  the  Methodist 
and  Congregational  churches. 

Although  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  readily  licensed 
her  as  a  local  preacher,  she  met  with  a  refusal  because  of  her 
sez  when  she  applied  for  ordination  aa  a  minister  in  that  body. 
It  was  then  that  she  applied  to,  and  waa  ordained  by,  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church. 

In  the  summer  of  1911,  Miss  Shaw's  attempt  to  preach  in 
Norway,  as  she  had  already  preached  in  Sweden,  met  with  a  re- 
buff that  was  heralded  around  Christendom.  Miss  Shaw  has 
herself  given  an  account  of  the  episode.  It  was  published  in 
the  Utica  Saturday  Olobe  in  September  of  that  year. 

Being  in  Norway  as  a  delegate  to  the  Women's  International 
Convention,  she  had  promised  the  women  of  Christiania,  the 
Norwegian  capital,  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  that  dty.  Shortly 
before  the  date  set  for  the  lecture,  the  women  of  Christiania 
learned  that  she  was  to  preach  in  the  Gustav  Vasa  Church,  the 
state  church  of  Stockholm,  the  Swedish  capital,  and  they  forth- 
with determined  to  have  her  preach  in  the  state  church  in  Chris- 
tiania also.  They  apjilied  to  the  minister  of  the  state  church, 
but  he  declined  to  grant  permission — basing  his  refusal  on 
the  Norwegian  law  which  makes  women  ineligible  for  office  in  the 
jiTmy,  the  navy,  or  the  church.  The  women  appealed  from  the 
decision  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  State.  By  a  vote  of  three 
*  to  four  they  decided  adversely  to  Miss  Shaw,  but  she  had  the 
satisfaction,  as  she  says,  of  having  the  vote  of  the  premier  in  her 
favor. 

Prescription.  Possil)ly  the  ol(lo?t  prescription  tlint  has  sur- 
vived the  ravages  of  time,  ct^rtainly  the  oldest  preserved  in 
America,  is  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  It 
is  written  in  the  cursive  hieratic  characters  of  ancient  Egypt,  cur- 
rent in  1600-1600  B.O.,  on  both  sides  of  an  ostraeon  " — t.s.,  a 
piece  of  limestone  carefully  smoothed  for  the  purpose.  The  atone 
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measures  3^4  by  3  inches  in  its  present  somewhat  injured  con- 
dition. The  writing  was  done  with  a  brush  and  some  sort  of 
ink  or  paint.  It  is  still  quite  plain,  save  near  the  edges  of  the 
ston^  where  fragmentation  haa  ocscunred.  Max  If iiUer«  when  he 
viaitod  the  United  Stately  fint  recognized  its  medical  char- 
acter, and  translated  it,  though  not  with  entire  snoceas.  An 
effort  was  then  made  to  trace  its  origin,  but  the  specimen  had 
come  with  a  number  of  other  antique  finds  gathered  from  various 
portions  of  Egypt,  and  its  exact  provenience,  to  use  the  arcbso- 
logical  term,  could  not  be  determined. 

"The  prescription  as  written  seoins  to  be  a  copy,  l)ecau8e 
portions  that  in  tlie  ordinary  medical  writings  of  tlie  time  are 
abbremted  are  here  written  out  completely,  just  as  copies  of 
preecriptiona  written  out  by  druggists  to-day  have  the  abbrem- 
tiona  enlarged.  The  ingreuenta  called  for  in  the  preacription  are 
mainly  precious  stones.  These  were  to  be  ground  up  to  be  used 
for  fumigation.  Prof.  Von  Oefele,  an  authority  on  ancient 
Egyptian  medicine,  suspects  that  the  case  was  one  of  hysteria, 
though  there  is  no  indication  of  this  on  the  prescription  itself. 

"  Ground  precious  stones  were  favorite  remedies  for  hysterical 
manifestations.  They  were  used  for  fumigation  whenever  the 
ball  in  the  throat,  our  globua  hystericus,  was  a  prominent 
symptom. 

**  Indications  on  the  prescription  show  that  mioaa  claaaea 

of  precious  and  semi-precious  stones  were  used  for  patients  of 
differing  degrees  of  wealth.    For  the  veiy  wealthy  a  valuable 

stone  like  sapphire  was  used.  For  tliose  of  moderate  wealth  a 
more  modest  stone  would  do.  For  the  poor,  malachite,  which 
was  rather  common,  sufficed.'' — Journal  of  the  American  Medr 
ical  Association,  June,  1911. 

Preaidents,  Some  Semi-mythical.  The  Philadelphia 
Times,  in  September,  1910,  quoted  from  Senator  DoUiver  the 


speech.  "  A  statue  waa  to  be  dedicated  to  the  first  Preaident  of 
the  United  States.  Know  his  name?  No,  not  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton. He  wasn't  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  man  who  ever  held  that  title  was  named  Hanson — first 
President  of  the  First  Oon^rress  of  the  Confederation.  His  title 
was  President  of  the  T"^nited  States. 

"  I  delved  around  in  the  books  and  worked  up  some  of  what 
I  thought  were  mighty  interesting  historical  data.  On  tlic  ap- 
pointed day  I  marchea  into  the  Senate  chamber,  and  there  were 
eleven  pages  and  three  Senatora  there.  Two  of  the  Sanatoria 
like  myself,  were  to  make  apeechea.  The  two  other  Senatora 
made  their  speeches.  Being  my  seniors,  thqr  came  ahead  of  me. 


most  remarkable 


underwent  in  making  a 
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Each  when  he  had  finished  promptly  walked  out  When  I  camo 
on,  my  audience  consisted  of  Senator  Hoar,  the  pages,  the  pre- 
siding officer,  and  a  fair  galleiy.  I  got  np  and  oommencedy  very 
much  discouraged.  Senator  Hoar  was  deeply  interested.  He 
followed  me  closely.  Presently  he  moved  up  closer  to  me  and 
began  taking  notes.  He  proved  as  good  an  audience  as  a  full 
Senate,  and  I  turned  myself  loose  to  entertain  him.  He  became 
go  interested  that  he  would  occasionally  drop  remarks,  such  as, 
*  Kemarkable,  really.  Where  did  you  get  that?'  and  the  like.  I 
thought  I  was  making  a  great  hit  with  the  veteran  and  was  im- 
mensely pleased.  When  I  finished  I  thanked  him  for  his  atten- 
tion and  interest,  and  he  replied :  *  Not  at  all,  Senator.  I  was 
much  interested  because  I  have  to  make  an  historic  speedi  my- 
self shortly  and  I  wanted  to  get  notes  on  those  researches  of 
yours. ' " 

John  Hanson  (1715-178G)  in  fact  did  serve  one  year  as 
president  of  the  Oontineiital  Congress,  from  November  5,  1781. 

Accordinij  to  a  popular  belief.  Gen.  Zaehary  Taylor  was  not 
sworn  into  oflice  till  Monday,  March  5,  1849.  David  R.  Atchi- 
son, then  Senator  pro  tern,  from  Missouri,  was  president  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  this  sense  was  the  acting  President  frcnn  noon 
on  March  4  till  noon  on  Mardi  5. 

Suffragettes  may  be  pleased  to  know  that,  according  to  the 
Christian  Union  (September,  1911),  one  American  woman,  Mrs. 
Margaret  W.  Young,  has  been  many  times  President  of  the 
United  States  pro  tern,  under  both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
"She  holds  a  unique  position  in  the  Government  employ  which 
requires  her  to  adix  tlie  signature  of  the  President  to  important 
papers  (land  patents)  that  frequently  represent  great  money 
value.  She  is  authorized  by  Congresa  to  do  this  and  has  done  it 
for  three  years.  She  signed  '  Theodore  Boose?elt  *  to  over  90,000 
land  patents,  placing  under  that  name  her  own,  thus  *  per  Mar- 
garet W.  Young.*    She  has  signed  an  even  larger  number  with 

the  name  *  Wm.  H.  Taft.'  Her  handwriting  is  distinctly  femi- 

*  it 
nine. 

Prevention  of  Cruelty.  In  England  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was  founded  in  1824,  with 
the  purpose  of  securing  and  enforcing  legislation  wherein  the 
common  law  was  strangely  deficient.  That  law  took  no  cogni- 
sance of  any  injustice  or  cruelty  to  dumb  beasts  per  m,  though 
it  extended  a  measure  of  protection  to  them  as  private  property 
and  forbade  any  torture  that  might  become  a  public  nuisance. 

The  new  society  secured  the  passage  of  several  acts,  which 
were  amended  and  consolidated  in  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Acts 
of  1849  and  1854;  the.*^e  and  the  Wild  Animals  in  Captivity  Pro- 
jection Act  of  1900  are  the  main  acts  upon  the  subject. 
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England  ha?ing  led  the  way,  Gemany,  France,  and  the 
United  States  followed,  in  chronological  order.  The  first  Ameri- 
can society  was  chartered  by  the  IjOgiBlatiire  of  New  York  in 
1866,  chiefly  through  the  cfTorts  of  that  amiable  and  pictnresqoe 
character  Henry  Bergh  (1823-1888). 

Born  in  New  York  and  educated  at  Columbia  College,  he 
was  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg  and  vice-consul 
(1862-G4),  but  resigned,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate. 
His  previous  travels  in  European  countries  had  confirmed  the 
hSrror  first  awakened  in  his  own  country  at  the  suffering  which 
dumb  animals  endnred  from  human  cruelty  and  indiffeienee. 
In  Bussia  he  found  that  his  official  position  inspired  awe  among 
the  lower  classes,  especially  as  his  footmen  wore  the  gold  Iftce 
that  distinguished  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Interfering 
in  behalf  of  a  donkey  one  day,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  how  this  adventitious  dignity  aided  him  both  with  Uie  owner 
and  the  crowd. 

"  At  last,"  he  said,  "  I've  found  a  way  to  utilize  my  gold  lace, 
and  about  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  it." 

So,  with  his  coachman  as  executive  officer,  he  formed  a  society 
of  two  for  the  protection  of  dumb  animals.  During  his  daily 

drives,  if  Mr.  Bergh  saw  an  animal  mistreated,  he  would  order 
his  coachman  to  take  the  human  brute  into  a  side  street  and 
overawe  him  with  Russian  billingsgate.  Even  before  he  left 
Russia,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  interests  of  dumb  animals.  On  his  wav  home  he 
stopped  in  Ix)ndon  to  confer  with  Dudley  Rider,  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby.  President  of  the  English  society.  Landing  in  New  York 
in  1864,  he  spent  a  year  in  maturing  his  plans.  He  prepared  a 
paper  proclaiming  the  duty  of  prot^ng  animals  from  cruelty, 
and  secured  the  signatures  of  seventy  prominent  New  Yorkers, 
including  Horace  Greeley,  George  Bancroft,  Peter  Cooper,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  and  Alexander  Stewart.  This  document  now  hangs 
on  the  walls  of  the  New  York  Society  rooms.  In  April,  1866, 
the  society  received  its  charter  from  the  State  legislature.  Henry 
Bergh  was  elected  president  and  George  Bancroft  vice-president. 
The  president  wound  up  a  brief  address  with  these  words: 

"  This,  gentlemm,  is  fhe  Terdict  you  have  this  day  rendered, 
that  the  blM>d-xed  hand  of  cruelty  shall  no  longer  torture  dumb 
beasts  with  impunity.^ 

The  very  next  day  he  made  his  first  arrest.  From  the  top 
of  an  omnibus  he  spied  a  butcher's  wagon  cruelly  overloaded  with 
live  sheep  and  calves.  He  took  the  butcher  before  a  magistrate. 
New  York  justice,  however,  was  not  vet  prepared  to  act,  and  the 
case  was  smilingly  dismissed.   Early  in  May  Mr.  Bergh  sue* 
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ceedcd  in  having  a  Brooklyn  butcher  fined.  Other  arrests  in 
New  York  followed  and  resulted  in  occasional  conyiction.  The 
precedent  had  at  length  been  established.  Late  in  May  a  pnblie 
sensation  was  raised  bj  Mr.  Bergh's  next  move.  His  attention 
was  caught  by  a  schooner  that  had  just  arrived  from  the  Florida 
coast  with  a  cargo  of  live  turtles.  As  was  the  custom, 
their  flippers  had  been  pierced  and  tied  with  strings,  and  they 
had  made  the  passage  on  their  backs.  Mr.  Bergh  arrested  cap- 
tain and  crew  for  cruelty  to  animals,  and  marclicd  them,  all 
broadly  smiling,  to  court.  Their  amusement  was  shared  by  the 
judge,  who  dismissed  the  case,  on  the  ground  that  the  aoffering 
from  boring  holes  in  turtles'  fins  was  no  greater  than  that  en- 
dured by  human  beings  from  a  mosquito  bite. 

The  New  York  Herald — inclined  at  first  to  poke  fun  at  the 
society  and  at  Mr.  Bergh  as  the  "  Closes  of  the  movement  — 
brought  out  a  satire  on  the  turtle  episode,  purporting  to  be  a 
report  of  a  mass  meeting  of  animals  at  Union  Square,  with  Mr. 
Bergh  in  the  chair.  Every  animal  was  made  to  express  its  con- 
victions on  the  subject,  the  whole  tone  being  that  of  good- 
humored  raillery.  Within  forty-eight  hours  Mr.  Bergh  and  his 
society  had  engaged  the  attention  oi  half  a  million  people.  From 
that  day  the  cause  moved  steadily  on>  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett 
himself  helping  it  on  with  a  money  contribution. 

Mr.  Bergh's  wife,  who  had  ever  been  his  chief  encouragement, 
once  said,  when  there  was  no  further  need  of  concealing  a  noble 
weakness,  that  her  husband  had  many  a  night  rome  home  so 
burdened  with  injury  and  disappointment  that  he  would  go 
upstairs  to  his  room  and  have  "  a  jolly  good  cry.'*  Yet  the  next 
morning  always  found  him  going  forth  with  new  couraee  to  face 
the  rebuffs  of  another  day.  To  the  superintendent  of  police  he 
wrote,  on  deep  provocation,  claim  a  right  not  only  to  the 
assistance  of  your  officers,  but  also  especially  to  exemption  from 
contempt  and  insult."  At  another  time  he  wrote,  "  Two  or  three 
years  of  ridicule  and  abuse  have  thickened  the  epidermis  of  my 
sensibilities,  and  I  liave  acquired  the  habit  of  doing  the  thing  I 
think  right,  regardless  of  public  clamor.** 

In  1871  Louis  Bonard,  a  native  of  France  who  had  made  a 
fortune  by  trading  with  the  Indians  and  investing  the  proceeds 
in  New  York  real  estate,  bequeathed  $150,000  to  the  society,  and 
the  society  moved  from  a  little  upstairs  room  at  Broadway  and 
FourUi  Street  to  a  building  they  built  for  themselves  at  the 
comer  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street.  In  this 
building,  since  enlarged  and  improved,  they  still  remain. 

In  1^74  ^fr.  Bersrh  rosnied  two  little  children  from  inhuman 
women^  an  action  that  led  to  the  founding  pf  a  kindred  Socie^ 
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for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  took  up  its 
quarters  in  the  same  building.  The  president  of  this  Society 
was  Elbridge  Gerry,  legal  counsel  for  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 

An  article  by  C.  C.  Buel  in  Scribner's  Magazine  (now  the 
Century)  thus  characterizes  the  reformer's  life  and  work  as  it 
had  shaped  itself  in  1879: 

"  Thirteen  yean  of  devoted  labor  have  brou^Kht  no  very  mat 
change  in  the  appearance  and  manner  of  Henry  Beifrh.  If  the 
lines  in  his  careworn  face  have  multiplied,  they  have  also  re- 
sponded to  the  kindly  influence  of  public  sympathy  and  the  re- 
lease of  his  genial  disposition  from  austere  restraint.  Since 
Horace  Greeley's  death,  no  figure  more  familiar  to  the  public  has 
walked  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Almost  every  fourth  per- 
son knows  him  by  sight,  and  the  whisper  'That's  Henry  Bergh ' 
follows  him,  like  a  tardy  herald,  whever  he  goes.  Parents  stop 
and  point  out  to  their  children  *  tiie  man  who  is  kind  to  the  dnmo 
animals/  Many  enthusiastic  men  and  women  address  them* 
selves  to  him,  often  saying,  '  You  don't  know  me,  Mr.  Bergh, 
but  I  know  you,  and  want  to  grasp  your  hand  and  tell  how 
much  I  am  in  sympathy  with  your  work,*  He  courteously  offers 
his  hand  and  his  thanks,  says  a  pleasant  word  freighted  with  quiet 
humor  or  common  sense, — for  he  is  a  quick  and  ready  conver- 
sationalist,— and  bows  himself  on  his  way.  When  he  sees  an 
omnibus  driver  in  a  passion  with  his  horses,  he  raises  his  cane, 
and  tiie  alert  eye  of  the  Jehu,  dropping  on  a  ftuniliar  figure, 
knows  at  once  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  If  he  sees  a  disabled 
or  overloaded  horse,  he  stops  the  vehicle  and  lets  his  judgment 
decide  whether  the  lame  animal  shall  be  sent  to  the  stable  or  the 
load  reduced.  Frequently  the  driver  is  willing  to  argne  the 
question,  but  not  so  often  now  as  formerly. 

"  Moral  suasion  and  a  resolute  bearing  are  Mr.  Bergh*s  most 
potent  auxiliaries.  Only  rarely  has  he  been  forced  to  use  his 
muscular  strength  to  defend  himself.  One  winter's  day  he  met 
two  large  men  comfortably  seated  on  a  ton  of  coal,  with  one 
horse  straining  to  di^ag  the  cart  through  the  snow.  He  ordered 
them  to  get  down,  and  after  an  altercation  pulled  them  down. 
At  another  time  he  stood  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Washington 
Square  inspecting  the  horses  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad. 
Several  weak  and  lame  horses  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
stables  and  a  blockade  of  overloaded  cars  soon  ensued.  A  loafer 
on  a  car  platform,  annoyed  at  the  delay,  began  to  curse  Mr. 
Bergh,  who  stood  on  the  curbstone  three  feet  distant,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  till  the  spectators  began  to  urge  the  bully  on.  Then, 
losing  his  patience,  he  seized  the  rdns  and  suspended  the  move- 
ment of  the  car  until  the  order  was  complied  with.'' 
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Mr.  Buel  quotes  this  as  one  of  Bergh's  curbstone  speecheB^ 
often  used  with  telling  effect : 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  consider  that  you  are  Amencan  citiaeiiB 
living  in  a  lepnblic.  You  make  your  own  laws ;  no  despot  makes 
them  for  yon.  And  I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  and  your 
patriotism,  oughtn't  you  to  respect  what  you  yoursdvea  have 
made?" 

The  degree  of  authority  which  Henry  Bergh  had  conquered 
for  himself  in  his  later  days  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  this  final 
anecdote  from  Mr.  Buel's  collection: 

Once  Mr.  Bergh  had  ordered  the  ignorant  foreman  of  a  gan^ 
of  gas-pipe  layers  to  fill  up  one-half  of  a  trench  they  had  dii«r 
directly  arrows  crowded  Oreenwich  Street,  even  under  the  rail- 
way track.  The  man  pive  a  surly  refusal,  which  would  have 
caused  his  arrest  had  not  a  stranger  stepped  out  of  the  crowd 
and  said : 

"  Mike,  you'd  better  do  what  that  man  tells  you,  for  he's  the 
law  and  the  gospel  in  this  city." 

"The  law  and  the  gospel  is  it,  then?''  replied  Mike,  snr- 
Teying  Mr.  Bergh  from  head  to  foot  "  Well,  he  don't  look  it" 

**  No  matter,  but  he  is,*^  enforced  the  other;  **  and  if  you  can 
take  a  friend's  advice,  you  will  fill  up  that  trench." 

And  the  trench  was  filled. 

Printer's  DeviL  From  its  very  beginning  the  art  of  print- 
ing (q.  V.)  had  been  popularly  associated  with  the  evil  one.  So 
early  as  1450  John  Fust,  or  Faust,  of  Mentz,  had  been  accused  of 
using  magic  in  the  production  of  his  books.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  Aldus  Manutius,  founder  of  the  famous 
Aldine  presses,  had  in  liis  employ  a  negro  boy  brought  into  Venice 
by  a  merchant- vessel.  The  unlearned,  predisposed  to  look  upon 
the  printer's  art  as  an  emanation  from  the  devil,  and  excited 
by  the  unfamiliar  aspect  of  the  young  African,  spread  the  report 
that  he  was  an  imp  from  the  abode  of  darknes^^.  A  mob 
assembled.  To  quiet  the  uproar.  Aldus  exhibited  the  boy  ia 
public  and  made  this  proclamation  in  church: 

"  I,  Aldus  Manutius,  })rintcr  to  the  Holy  Church  and  to  the 
Doge,  have  this  day  made  puhlic  exposure  of  the  printer's  devil. 
All  who  think  he  is  not  flesh  and  blood  {nay  come  and  pinch 
him.'' 

Tn  England  the  term  seems  to  have  had  an  independent 
origin,  ^foxon  tells  us  that  in  former  times  the  duty  of  the 
printer's  devil  was  to  stand  by  the  tympan  on  which  the  blank 
sheets  of  ])aper  were  spread,  and  take  them  from  the  frame  u 
fast  as  tiiey  were  printed :  and  he  adds  that,  in  consequence  of 
their  handling  the  fresh  ink  so  constantly,  ^  they  do  commoiilj 
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80  black  and  bedaub  themseWeB  that  the  workmen  do  jocosely 
call  than  derils/' 

Printer's  slang  seemed  to  combine  the  extremes  of  good  and 
evil.  From  the  circumstance  that  Caxton's  printing-press  was 
set  up  in  the  Scriptorium  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  association 
with  that  place  led  the  apprentices  to  designate  1)1  ack  smears 
made  l)y  too  much  ink  on  the  sheet,  "monks,"  wliile  a  space 
unintentionally  left  blank  was  known  as  a  "  friar/'  Thus  the 
good  fathers  were  forced  to  keep  company  with  the  evil  one  with- 
out any  Tolition  of  their  own. 

The  printer's  devil  was  not  always  a  hoj,  Boawell  preserves 
a  dialogue  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua  Beynolda. 
Johnson  told  how  a  certain  reputable  author  had  married  a 
printer's  devil,  at  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  exclaimed,  "  A 
printer's  devil,  sir!  why,  I  thought  a  printer's  devil  was  a 
creature  with  a  black  face  and  in  ra<^s."  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied 
Johnson,  "but  I  suppose  he  had  her  face  waslied  and  put  clean 
clothes  on  her."  In  this  account,  neither  Sir  Joshua  nor  John- 
son nor  any  of  the  large  company  present  expressed  any  snr- 
prise  at  the  existence  of  a  female  printer's  devil.  There  are  other 
leasons  to  suppose  that  women  were  not  infrequently  employed 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  printing.  Stock,  in  his  "  Life  of  Dr. 
Beddoes,**  speaks  of  a  woman's  nimble  and  delicate  fingers  as 
being  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  office  of  compositor. 

Printing.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  think 
that  the  invention  of  the  printing-pres?  first  made  it  possible 
to  multiply  copies  of  a  book  with  rapidity  and  at  a  moderate 
price.  On  the  contrary,  numerous  references  in  Eonian  writers 
of  the  Angnstan  era  leave  no  doubt  that  books  were  tiien  man- 
nlsctured  with  a  speed,  sold  at  a  cheapness,  purchased  with  an 
avidity,  and  circulated  throughout  the  whole  Boman  world  to 
an  extent  almost  incredible.  Enter  in  imagination  one  of  the 
large  halls  of  a  Roman  publisher,  and  you  find  probably  not 
fewer  than  a  hundred  slaves  at  work.  They  have  all  been  care- 
fully trained  for  the  purpose.  They  write  a  swift  clear  hand; 
and  while  one  dictates  a  hundred  copies  are  springing  at  once 
into  existence  for  the  great  public.  No  sooner  are  the  copies 
written  than  they  are  passed  on  to  other  workmen  ready  to  re- 
ceive tibem ;  and,  with  a  speed  not  less  astonishing  than  that  with 
which  they  have  been  written,  are  revised,  corrected,  rolled  up, 
bound,  titled,  and  when  thought  desirable  adorned  for  the  market. 
Add  the  further  fact  that  the  workmen,  being  slaves,  require 
only  maintenance  from  their  masters,  and  you  will  hotter  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  what  seems  the  well-estahlisluMl  tlioiiL'h  remark- 
able result, — that  a  single  bookselling  firm  at  iiome  could  pro- 
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ducc  without  difficulty,  in  a  day  of  ten  working  hours,  an  edition 
of  the  second  book  of  Martial  consisting  of  a  thousand  copies, 
and  that  a  somewhat  similar  work  plainly  bound,  if  sold  for  six- 
pence, left  the  bookseller  a  profit  of  one  hundred  per  cent- 
Printing-Press,  Steam.  On  the  28th  of  November,  1814, 
the  London  Times  introduced  steam-press  printing  to  the  indus- 
trial world.  In  a  leading  article  of  the  day  the  great  event  is 
referred  to  in  the  following  terms: 

Our  journal  of  this  day  presents  to  the  public  the  practicftl 
lesiilt  of  the  greatest  improTement  connected  with  printing  sinoe 
the  discovery  of  the  art  itself.  The  reader  of  this  paragraph  now 
holds  in  his  hands  one  of  the  many  thousand  impressions  of  the 
Timet  newspaper  which  were  taken  off  last  night  by  a  mechanical 
apparatus.  A  system  of  machinery,  almost  organic,  has  been 
devised  and  arranged  which,  while  it  relieves  the  human  frame 
of  its  laborious  efforts  in  printing,  far  exceeds  human  power  in 
rapidity  and  despatch." 

The  article  goes  on  to  explain  in  more  or  less  detail  the 
prnress  of  the  new  machine,  the  work  of  the  compositor,  the 
supply  of  paper,  the  distribution  of  ink,  the  1100  sheets  im- 
pressed in  an  hour,  "  which  several  operations  leave  little  for 
man  to  do  but  watch  the  unconscious  a^ent  in  its  operations.** 
With  becoming  modesty  the  writer  of  the  article  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  Times  only  takes  credit  for  the  application  of  the  dis- 
covery. The  patentees  of  the  new  machine  approached  them  and 
they  adopted  the  invention. 

As  to  the  inventor^  his  work  is  compared  to  the  noblest  monur 
ipent  of  Sir  Ohristopher  Wren— St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  We  are 
told  that  he  was  a  Sazon  by  birth,  by  name  Kdnig,  who  developed 
his  wonderful  invention,  assisted  by  his  ''friend  and  country- 
man Bauer.'* 

The  hand-press  workmen  violently  opposed  the  innovation. 
They  said  that  it  made  one  workman  accompli sli  the  work  of 
three  or  four;  therefore,  they  argued,  it  must  throw  three  or 
four  out  of  employment.  They  tried  to  break  up  the  new  presses, 
and  their  resort  to  violence  was  not  without  popular  barkinii. 
The  conflict  was  bitter;  in  the  end  the  proprietors  of  the  paper 
con(]uered,  and  the  steam-press  became  an  established  factor  in 
the  printing  business.  The  Times,  from  a  circulation  of  a  few 
thousand  (its  circulation  was  1000  in  1803),  rose  in  a  few  years 
to  the  position  of  the  leading  paper  of  the  world.  The  hand- 
press  disappeared.  The  steam-press  became  of  universal  use. 
Hundreds  of  printers  found  emplovment  where  one  had  mads  t 
scanty  living  in  the  old  days,  and  civilisation  took  one  of  it9 
long^t  steps  forward. 
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Very  soon  the  new  machine  gave  place  to  another  with  vast 
impiovementB,  invented  by  Applegarth  and  Cowper,  and  later 
still  to  another,  even  more  ingenious,  the  w»rk  of  one  Hoe,  whidi 
has  given  place  to  the  modern  printing-press. 

Prize-Fights.  Among  all  the  ancient  precursors  of  the 
modem  prize-fight  the  first  tliat  found  its  way  into  literature 
was  one  which  formed  the  leading  feature  in  the  games  celebrated 
at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  con- 
testants were  Epeius,  son  of  Panopeus,  and  Euryalus,  son  of 
Mecistns.  Homer  has  reported  the  contest  in  oonsiderable  detail 
in   The  Iliad/'  Book  xxiii. 

Id  the  last  run  after  some  infighting  to  the  music  of  crack* 
ing  jaws  and  dn^^liing  gauntlets,  Epeius  lands  a  mighty  blow 
upon  the  cheek  of  Euryalus  and  knocks  him  senseless,  so  that 
he  lies  floundering  on  earth — 

But  brave  Epeius  took  him  ligr  the  band. 
And  raited  him  up; 

thereby  showing  courtesy  and  generosity  to  a  fallen  foe,  practices 

which  we  shall  see  to  have  been  repeated  in  modern  days. 

In  the  olden  time  fists  and  wrists  were  armed  with  leather 
straps  which  strengthened  arm  and  forearm,  a  practice  by  no 
means  to  be  commended,  as  the  blows  were  in  consequence  more 
dangerous  than  those  from  the  naked  fist.  Nevertheless  the 
emaiua  was  used  at  the  Olympian  games  in  Greece  and  at  the 
more  brutal  contests  in  the  Boman  amphitheatre. 

There  is  not  much  known  about  English  boxing  before  the 
time  of  George  I,  when  a  French  traveller  records  the  extraordi- 
nary fascination  which  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  fifjht  possessed 
for  the  English  people.  Even  if  two  small  boys  quarrel  in  the 
street,  a  ring  is  at  once  formed,  order  and  fair  play  being  ob- 
served. Out  from  the  mists  of  legend  there  looms  up  at  this  time 
the  figure  of  the  'valiant  Jim  Figg,  who  used  to  frequent  fairs 
and  exhibit  his  science  with  various  weapons,  the  foil,  the  back- 
sword, and  the  cudgel,  as  well  as  with  the  naked  fist.  Figg  is 
the  first  recorded  champion  of  England,  and  is  known  to  his- 
torians of  the  ring  as  the  Father  oi  Pugilism.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  champion  in  1719,  when  he  opened  an  amphitheatre  in 
Tottenham  Court  I?oad,  London.  Here  he  advertised  to  teach 
the  art  of  self-defence  scientifically,  and  was  noted  for  his  ability 
to  "  stop  and  parry."  But  at  the  best,  bo.\ing  in  his  time  seems 
to  have  been  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  Figg  died  in  1734, 
Jack  Bronghton,  who  succeeded  him  as  champion,  is  looked  upon 
aa  the  real  founder  of  the  art  of  self-defence.  In  1743  he  drew 
up  a  code  of  rules,  modifying  the  old-time  well-nigh  murderous 
contests,  and  this  code  ruled  the  Tjondon  prize-ring  until  1838, 
when  it  was  superseded  in  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules. 
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Broughton  was  defeated  for  the  championship  on  April  10, 
1T50,  by  Jack  Slack,  the  Norfolk  butcher.  Tn  the  tenth  rouod 
Slack  made  a  sudden  spring  and  planted  right  and  left  m  quick 
succession  full  and  fair  between  Broughton's  eyes.  .  .  .  He 
seemed  suddenly  struck  blind,  and  groped  his  way  al)out  the  ring 
in  such  a  feeble  way  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberlaml,  who  had  laid 
£10,000  u})on  him,  cried  out  anxiously,  Why,  Broughton,  what's 
the  matter  with  you  ?   Why,  take  a  rest,  man  ! 

But  though  the  veteran  went  to  his  corner  and  rested,  it  did 
him  no  good.  He  was  worse  than  ever  when  he  stood  up  again; 
he  didnH  seem  to  know  where  his  adversary  was,  and  kt  Slack 
strike  him  twice  witiiont  making  any  attempt  to  return  the 
blows. 

"Why,  damme,  Bronghton,"  yelled  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land; "you're  boat,  man!  What  are  you  about,  man?  Don't 
lose  the  fight !  To  which  Broughton  shouted  back,  Vm  not 
beat,  your  Koyal  Highness ;  but  I  can't  see  my  man  !  I'm  blind, 
but  I'm  not  beat!    Only  let  mc  pee  niy  man,  and  I'll  win  yet!" 

But  he  couldn't  see  his  man,  and  was  led  away,  and  John 
Slack  was  proclaimed  champion  of  England.  That  was  Brough- 
ton \s  last  fight,  and  the  duke  was  vastly  annoyed  at  the  loss  of  his 
£10,000.  But  in  the  end  he  forgave  his  old  favorite  and  left 
him  an  annuity. 

Jack  Slack,  who  thus  suddenly  rose  from  the  novice  class 
to  the  championship,  proved  to  be  the  possessor  of  such  a  solid 
punch  that  a  smashing  blow  became  niown  as  slack 
over  half  of  England.  For  ten  years  his  right  arm  held  him  his 
laureb;  but  Slack  was  defeated  by  Bill  Stevens,  the  Nailer,  hi 
London,  June,  1760. 

Stevens  had  defeated  a  muscular  coal-heaver  named  Jacob 
Taplin,  in  a  very  close  bout  just  before  he  won  the  title,  and  he 
was  undoubtedly  a  remaricable  fighter.  However,  Stevens  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  prominent  pugilist  to  "  throw  a  fifrhf' 
He  was  paid  to  lose  to  George  Kefirgs,  a  collier  of  Bristol.  The 
fraud  was  so  open  that  the  title  of  champion  was  withdrawn 
from  both  victor  and  vanquished. 

A  dyer  named  Bill  Darts  defeated  some  good  men  in  Surrey 
shortly  after  this  alTair,  and  finally  challenged  all  comers  to 
deny  him  the  championship.  He  held  the  title  for  an  unbeaten 
five  years,  and  then  lost  it  to  a  waterman  by  Kingston-upon- 
Thames  named  I^yons.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Lyons  was  never 
in  any  more  fights  after  defeating  the  champion.  That  fight  was 
in  1769. 

Darts  sold  his  next  fight,  losing  to  Peter  Corcoran  of  Irelai4 
who  then  claimed  the  championship.    Corcoran  was  severely 
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pmiiBhed  by  Hany  Selleis^  who  became  recognised  champion  in 
1776. 

At  this  time  a  com  porter  on  the  London  wharves,  Tom 
Johnson,  became  known  as  a  fighter,  showing  speed,  strength,  and 
remarkable  ring  generalship.  Sellers  died  and  Johnson  worked 
his  way  to  the  championship  after  a  rapid  series  of  victories. 
Steadily  and  with  ease  this  })opular  pugilistic  idol  defeated 
every  type  of  fighter  brought  against  him.  His  most  remarkable 
contest  was  against  a  Birmingham  giant,  Isaac  Perrins,  a  man 
of  gigantic  proportions  and  a  good  boxer.  Johnson  was  light 
for  a  heavy-weight  of  those  days,  but  he  knocked  out  Perrins 
after  sixty-two  ronnda  of  hard  fighting.  He  lost  his  champion- 
ship to  Benjamin  Brain  at  Wrotham,  in  Kent,  on  January  17, 
1791.  Johnson  was  knocked  down  in  the  first  round  and  lost 
his  usual  coolness.  During  the  slugging  match  which  followed 
Brain  punished  the  champion  severely  and  won  the  fight  in 
twenty -one  minutes.    Brain  died  undefeated  in  1794. 

Daniel  Mendoza,  the  first  Jew  pugilist  in  England,  claimed 
the  vacant  championship  on  his  recora.  In  1784  he  had  easily 
defeated  a  big  fighter  called  Harry  the  Coal  Heaver.  In  1787 
he  had  fought  a  series  of  fights  with  another  star,  Richard  Hum- 
phries, winning  two  out  of  three.  In  1791  he  knocked  out  Bill 
vVarr  in  the  twenty-third  round,  after  a  game  up-hill  fight. 
Though  only  5  feet  7  inches  high,  he  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant fighters  known  to  pugilistic  history.  He  hit  often  and  his 
blows  made  up  in  rapidity  what  they  lacked  in  force.  In  1794, 
when  Hendoca  assumed  the  championship,  he  met  Warr  again, 
and  onoe  more  proved  his  superiority  in  a  contest  lasting  only 
15  minutes. 

On  April  15,  1795,  Mendoza  lost  the  championship  to  John 
Jackson,  who  defeated  him  in  ten  m'inutes. 

John  Jackson  was  not  only  noted  after  this  as  a  prize-fighter, 
but  he  began  to  enter  various  athletic  com|>etition9  and  was  one 
of  the  champion  jumpers  and  runners  of  England.  Jackson 
retired  from  active  pugilism  after  three  bouts  and  opened  a 
gynmasinm.   Lord  Byron  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  next  man  of  note  in  the  English  prize-ring  was  Jem 
Belcher,  a  butcher  of  Bristol.  At  the  age  of  17  years  he  easily 
defeated  one  of  the  ''onld  'uns."  a  man  named  Britton,  and  he 
was  at  once  matched  with  successive  second-raters,  winning  all 
his  bouts.  He  then  fought  a  grudge  bout  with  one  of  the  best 
men  of  the  time,  Joseph  Berks,  and  defeated  him  in  fourteen 
rounds.  Belcher  was  hardly  bruised  at  the  close,  but  Berks  was 
driven  away  in  a  coach,  cot  and  blinded. 

Bddier  met  with  an  accident  while  playing  racquets  on  Ju^ 
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24, The  ball  struck  him  with  such  violence  as  literally  to 
knock  one  of  his  eyeballs  from  the  socket.  This  had  such  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  Belcher  that  he  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  ring.  He  later  returned,  but  never  fought  the  same 
again.  He  lost  to  Hen  Pearce,  known  as  the  Game  Chicken, 
and  was  twice  beaten  bv  Tom  Cribb.  He  was  onl;^  30  at  the 
time  of  his  teth.  Hit  brother  Tom  was  also  champion  of  Bug- 
land  at  one  time. 

Berks  claimed  the  championship  after  Belcher's  forced  re- 
tirement, and  was  immediately  matched  with  Henry  Pearce. 
Before  the  match  Berks  was  defeated  bv  Pearce  in  an  impromptu 
night  battle.  Thev  met  in  the  ring  on  January  23,  1804,  and 
Berks  rushed  the  clever  "  Game  Chicken,"  who  severely  punished 
and  stopped  him  after  one  hour  and  seventeen  minutes  of  fight- 
ing. Pearce's  hardest  fight  was  against  a  young  man,  John 
OuUv,  destined  to  win  fame  elsewhere  than  in  the  ring.  They 
fongiit  for  orer  an  honr  before  Gully  was  defeated,  and  both  were 
so  severely  punished  that  they  could  hardly  stand  at  the  close. 

When  Pearce's  broken  health  forced  his  retirement  in  1805, 
Gully  as  the  ne.xt  best  man  in  the  ring  assumed  the  title. 

John  Gully  was  the  son  of  very  poor  parents  and  first  saw  the 
light  at  Bristol  in  the  year  1783.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  cher- 
ished three  ambitions, — ^to  win  the  championship  of  the  prize- 
ring,  to  own  a  Derby  winner,  and  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament 

Gnlly  had  no  real  hankering  after  the  life  of  a  prize-fighter, 
bnt  he  wanted  the  championship,  and  his  ambition  was  fulfilled. 
The  English  title  then  carried  the  world's  championship.  Gully 
held  the  emblematic  belt  and  the  cup  for  a  few  years,  but  in  1808 
he  turned  both  over  to  Tom  Cribb,  sayinpr  he  was  through  with 
the  squared  circle  forever.  All  this  time  he  was  possessed  of  a 
passion  for  racing  and  was  the  most  constant  visitor  at  the  big 
race  meets,  where  his  keen  methods  of  calculation  in  betting 
were  well  known. 

Gnlly  acquired  a  Deiby  winner  by  purchase  in  1887.  This 
was  Mameluke,  who  had  carried  off  the  prize  a  year  previous. 
Gully  lost  $150,000  on  the  horse  that  year,  though  Mameluke 
missed  the  St.  Leper  only  by  a  fluke.  As  a  four-year-old,  how- 
ever, ^ramehiko  won  back  for  Gully  all  he  had  lost.  In  1832 
Gully  legitimately  achieved  the  second  object  of  his  ambition  by 
winning  the  Derby  with  St.  Giles.  That  same  year  another  of 
his  horses.  Margrave,  won  the  St.  Leger.  In  1846  he  not  only 
rmated  his  Derby  Tictory  with  Pyrrfaus,  but  also  won  the  Oan 
with  Mendicant  No  owner  up  to  that  time  had  ever  scored 
double  first?  at  Epsom. 

In  1832  Qully  ran  for  Parliament.  He  WMI  opposed  .by  Lord 
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Mexborougb  fur  the  Pontefract  seat,  and  the  contest  was  fought 
out  bitterly.  Gully's  rival  used  the  fact  that  he  was  once  a  prize- 
fighter against  him,  and  repetitiously  "wanted  to  know"  if  the 
constituents  cared  to  be  represented  by  a  man  of  that  class.  Evi- 
dently they  did,  for  they  elected  Gully  and  he  did  very  well  at 
W«Btmiii8ter. 

When  the  reralt  was  annonnoed  Gilbert  A'Beoket  said. 
Should  any  opposition  be  manifested  in  the  Honse  of  Commons 
towards  Mr.  Gnlly,  it  is  very  probably  the  noes  [nose]  will 

have  it." 

In  those  days  and  in  England  this  was  thought  to  be  a 
very  good  joke.  It  was  always  printed  as  above  with  the  ex- 
planatory word  in  brackets. 

As  a  country  gentleman  with  his  seat  at  Marwell  Hall  near 
Winchester^  Mr.  Gully  lived  a  respectable  and  dignified  life  until 
his  death  at  the  age  of  80  in  1863.  Hia  five  sons  and  five 
daughters  were  received  by  the  best  local  society.  The  young 
women  all  made  good  matches.  The  sons  were  successful  in 
various  linos  of  business.  A  grandson,  William  Gully,  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  ex-pn^i list's  footi»tep8  as  a  legislator,  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  title  then  shifted  through  a  number  of  equally  matched 
claimants  until  Thomas  Cribb  secured  a  place  among  the  first 
in  pugilistic  history.  He  entered  the  prize-ring  in  1805,  ap- 
pearing against  a  veteran,  George  Maddock,  who  was  then  in  his 
50th  year.  In  the  60th  round  Maddock's  friends,  perceiving 
that  their  man  was  becoming  exhausted,  started  a  row,  and  his 
seconds  led  him  away,  declaring  it  a  drawn  battle.  Cribb  de- 
manded the  purse  and  a  free-for-all  fight  ensued.  Cribb  was  hit 
over  the  head  and  cut.  Cribb  then  agreed  to  let  !Maddock  renew 
the  battle.  Tliey  fought  16  rounds  more,  when  Maddock  finally 
gave  in.  Cribb  participated  in  aeferal  other  battles  with  aucoess, 
one  of  his  victims  being  Bill  Richmond,  an  American  negro. 

Shortly  afterward  another  American  negro,  Tom  Molineaux, 
nearly  won  the  heavy*weight  championship.  Cribb  had  heard  of 
Molineaux,  who  was  a  man  of  remarkable  strength,  cleverness, 
and  confidence,  but  the  Englishman  underestimated  the  negro. 
When  the  two  were  matched  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
in  sporting  circles.  Cribb  won  in  a  driving  rain  but  he  discov- 
ered that  the  negro  was  a  powerful  antagonist.  A  second  match 
was  made,  and  Molineaux  was  knocked  oat  completely  and  hia 
Jaw  fractured  by  the  final  blow.  It  is  said  that  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  round  of  the  first  bout  the  ne^o  knocked  out  Cribb,  but 
one  of  the  Englishman's  seconds  tricked  the  referee  on  time, 
and  Cribb  leoovered,  while  the  negio  became  chilled  in  the  rain 
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and  lo?t  in  the  end.  Tom  Cribb  had  no  trouble  with  his  title 
alter  this  until  he  retired  from  the  ring. 

On  the  day  of  Cribb's  retirement  Tom  Spring  took  the  title 
and  announced  himself  ready  to  defend  it.  He  fought  a  long  sen- 
sational fight  against  Bill  Neat,  a  stronger  man,  and  defeated 
him  with  cool  courage  and  acience.  Jack  Langan,  a  dashing 
fighter  from  Ireland,  was  knocked  out  by  Spring  after  two  hours 
and  twenty-nine  minutes  of  fighting. 

When  Spring  resigned  his  title  in  1825,  the  next  champion 
on  the  list  was  Jem  Ward,  who  in  his  turn  retired  in  1838. 

Deaf  Burke  claimed  the  championship.  His  title  was  dis- 
puted by  William  Thompson,  otherwise  known  as  Bendigo.  In 
1839  the  latter  defeated  Deaf  Burke  in  a  remarkable  bout  and 
Jem  Ward  presented  the  winner  with  a  belt. 

Bendigo  was  a  remarkable  character.  He  came  from  a  highly 
respectable  family  in  Nottingham.  Some  of  tihem  were  Epis- 
copal ministers.  How  he  himself  gained  his  nickname  is  dis- 
puted. One  explanation  was  to  the  eflFect  that  it  was  his  habit 
to  bend  as  he  went  into  fig^ht,  hence  "  Bend-I-<jo."  Another  was 
that  he  and  his  two  brothers  were  irreverently  given  the  Scrip- 
tural names  of  Shadrach,  Meshack  and  Abedneo^o.  The  last, 
the  name  of  the  fighter,  was  corrupted  into  Bendigo.  Bendigo 
went  about  the  country  giving  exhibitions  of  strength  and 
aeilitr.  He  possessed  a  natural  sense  of  humor  and  was  a  sort 
of  a  clown  in  the  boxing  ring.  He  fought  three  battles  with  Ben 
Gaunt  and  was  victorious  in  two. 

Bendigo,  upon  his  retirement  from  the  ring,  became  a 
preacher.  He  died  in  1880,  death  resulting  from  an  accidental 
fall  down  stairs  at  his  home. 

A  man  nannnl  Tass  Parker  took  the  nominal  championship 
after  Bendipo's  retirement.  The  next  claimant  was  William 
Perry,  the  Tipton  Slasher,  so  called  from  Ihe  sectioii  of  England 
whence  he  hailed.  He  was  an  ungainly  pugilist,  but  could  use 
his  fists  with  formidable  effect.  He  lost  his  championship  to 
Harry  Broome  on  a  foul  in  1851,  and  Broome  upheld  the  honor 
•until  1853,  when  he  forfeited  a  return  match  with  the  Tipton 
Slasher,  and  retired  from  the  rin<?.  The  Tipton  Slasher  again 
claimed  the  championship  and  was  defeated  by  Tom  Sayers  in 
1857. 

Tom  Sayers  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  ring.  He  was 
small  for  a  heavy-weight,  but  an  ideal  fighter  of  grit,  speed,  and 
remarkable  recuperatiTe  powers.  In  1856  he  had  won  a  great 
victory  over  Harry  Ponlson,  which  went  109  rounds  and  lasted  3 
hours  and  8  minutes.  Poulson  far  outweighed  Sayers^  but  the 
latter  outclassed  him  as  a  fighter.  Sayers  had  designs  on  the 
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championship  from  this  time  forward.  February  19,  1857,  he 
met  Aatoh  Jones,  the  battle  resiilting  in  a  draw  after  IS  rounds. 
The  men  fought  again  not  long  afterward,  and  Sayers  won  in  the 
85th  round.  He  then  challenged  the  Tipton  Slasher,  who  claimed 

the  championship  belt. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  a  niiddle-weiglit  ever  had  the 
audacity  to  challenge  for  the  championship,  and  the  tight  ex- 
cited the  keenest  interest  all  over  England.  The  Slasher  stood 
four  inches  over  Sayers  and  weighed  about  45  pounds  more  than 
the  plucky  little  middle-weight.  The  two  came  together  June 
16,  1857.  Sayere  adminstered  a  beating  to  his  ponderons  oppo- 
nent in  10  rounds,  thereby  winning  the  championship  of  Eng- 
land. 

Tom  Paddock,  a  well-known  and  very  game  pugilist,  who 
was  at  his  best  in  the  fifties,  was  anxious  to  fight  Sayers  for  the 
championship.  He  fell  ill,  however,  and  had  to  go  to  a  hos- 
pital where  his  poverty  prevented  him  from  getting  any  lux- 
uries. Sayers,  hearing  this,  visited  him,  and,  though  himself 
far  from  rich,  gave  him  £5.  On  recovery.  Paddock  renewed  his 
application  to  fight,  but,  being  unable  to  r^ise  the  full  stake  of 
£200,  begged  that  £50  might  be  waived,  which  was  at  once  done, 
and  the  fight  came  off  on  Jnne  IG,  1858.  In  the  last  round 
Sayers  delivered  a  severe  blow  with  his  left,  and  had  drawn 
back  his  right  hand  to  finish  the  fight,  but  noticing  his  adver- 
sary's condition  he  controlled  the  impulse  to  strike,  offered  his 
hand  in  friendship,  and  led  Paddock  to  his  seconds,  who  very 
properljj  threw  up  the  sponge. 

Until  the  year  1859  England  had  a  monopoly  of  the  prize- 
fighting game.  The  champion  of  England  had  always  been 
looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  the  world.  America  had  indeed 
sent  a  few  fighters  across  the  Atlantic  to  do  battle  in  England, 
but  they  were,  on  the  whole,  of  an  inferior  grade.  Yankee 
fighters  were  lookcnl  upon  as  of  poor  quality  abroad.  They  were 
despised  as  rougb-and-tuiiiblo  artists,  who  knew  more  of  biting, 
kicking,  and  gouging  than  they  did  of  the  scientific  art  of  box- 
ing as  it  was  practised  in  England.  Along  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  '50b,  however,  the  prowess  of  American  fighters  began  to  be 
noised  about  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Word  came  that 
the  young  giant  beyond  the  sea  was  to  send  one  of  her  sons  over 
to  England  to  contest  for  the  world's  championship  title.  Xesro- 
tiations  were  opened  between  prominent  sporting  men  on  both 
sides,  with  the  result  that  a  splendid  product  of  American  man- 
hood, John  C.  Heenan,  who  hailed  from  Benicia,  Cal.,  and  who 
was  known  as  the  Benicia  boy,  was  chosen  to  uphold  the  prestige 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Heenan  had  been  defeated  in  1858 
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by  John  Morriasey,  but,  as  the  latter  was  not  a  native  American, 
biavin^  been  bom  in  Irdand,  Heenan  was  put  forward  as  the 
best  man  who  conid  logically  represent  hb  country  in  a  fight 
abroad.  Heenan  was  in  poor  condition  when  defeated  by  Mor* 
rissey,  and  had  had  little  experience  as  a  ringster,  but  under  the 
guidance  of  Aaron  Jones,  a  former  English  fighter  who  had  estab- 
lished a  school  of  boxing  in  New  York,  lie  made  wonderful 
strides  in  the  fistic  art.  Heenan  looked  the  ideal  fighter.  He 
stood  six  feet  one  inch  in  height  and  his  fighting  weight  was 
abont  190  noandi.   He  was  powerfully  bnilt  and  splendidly 

SroportionecL  He  had  a  phenomenal  reaeh,  and  his  manner  of 
riving  in  his  blows  filled  his  admirers  with  joy. 
The  battle  waged  fiercely  np  to  the  32d  round,  Heenan  forc- 
ing Sayers  down  Beveral  times,  though  the  latter  fought  pluckily. 
The  Englishman  was  pretty  well  exhausted  when  they  came  up 
for  the  3Gth  round,  while  Heenan's  face  showed  the  effects  of 
Sayers's  blows.  In  this  round  a  cry  went  up  that  the  police  were 
coming.  A  body  of  bluecoats  had  spread  out  and  was  moving 
toward  the  ring.  The  spectators  tried  to  hold  them  off,  hnt  they 
kept  advancing.  IC^while  Sayets  had  gone  down,  badly  es- 
hansted. 

When  time  was  called  for  the  37th  round,  everything  was 
confusion  about  the  ring.  A  crowd  of  shouting;,  struggling  spec- 
tators crowded  in  about  the  barriers.  The  referee  and  other 
officials  were  swept  one  side.  Savers  and  Heenan  kept  on  fight- 
ing during  the  uproar.  The  American  grappled  with  his  adver- 
sary and  they  both  fell  against  the  ropes.  The  referee  at  this 
stage  declared  that  the  battie  was  off  and  left  the  grounds.  In  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  the  ropes  were  lowered  and  a  madly  ex- 
cited crowd  swept  into  the  ring.  The  fight  was  anppoaed  to  haTe 
closed  now,  but  five  more  rounds,  or  rather,  scrimmages,  were 
fought  before  the  police  could  force  their  way  in  through  the 
crowd  around  the  combatants.  In  one  of  these  Heenan,  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  mob  which  surrounded  him,  attacked 
Sayers's  attendants.  This  was  nothing  more  than  an  effort  to 
get  elbow-room,  but  it  created  much  feeling  at  the  time. 

Finally  the  referee  returned  and  once  more  ordered  the  men 
to  cease  hostilities.  Heenan  showed  that  he  was  still  in  fine 
physical  shape  by  jumping  the  ropes  and  running  nearly  all  of 
the  way  to  the  railroad  station.  He  was  plainly  in  far  better 
shape  than  Sayers,  who  was  about  done  for  at  the  end.  The 
Americans  hailed  the  figlit  as  a  great  victory  for  the  Benicia 
boy,  and  claimed  that  the  crowd  broke  into  the  ring  to  save  the 
Englishman  when  inevitable  defeat  stared  him  in  the  face.  The 
referee  later  decided  the  battle  a  draw,  and  belts  were  given  to 
each  man,  fac-similes  of  the  original  championship  Mt,  the 
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money  being  raised  by  popular  subscription.  The  contest  lasted 
2  horn  and  80  minixtfle*  Thus  ended  the  great  inteniational 
battle. 

Tom  Sajen  retired  from  the  ring,  leaving  his  championship 

Mi  for  competition. 

The  belt  went  to  Sam  Hurst  in  1860;  but  in  the  following 
year  Jem  Mace  defeated  Hurst.  Mnco  then  fought  two  bouts 
with  Tom  King,  losing  the  second;  but,  since  King  refused  a 
third  match.  Mace  again  claimed  the  title. 

Jem  Mace  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  ring  his- 
tory. He  was  a  violinist  and  a  ^sy  by  taste,  but  became  a 
bom  at  fairs.  His  sensitive  and  unaginative  nature  made  him 
seem  a  coward  in  early  fights;  but  he  fought  his  way  to  a  place 
among  Hie  first  pugilists  of  the  time.  From  1862,  when  he  de- 
feated Tom  King  in  a  gruelling  fight,  until  1872,  when  he  fought 
a  draw  with  J.  Cobnm  in  this  country,  he  was  either  champion 
or  claimant. 

Joe  Wormald  had  the  belt  for  defeating  Marsden  in  1805  ; 
but  Wormald  forfeited  to  Mace.  Mace  and  Joe  Goss  fought  a 
draw  in  1866,  both  claiming  the  title.  Joe  Wormald  claimed  the 
ehampionship  in  1867,  and  the  same  year  Jem  Mace  and  E. 
Baldwin  fought  a  draw  for  the  title  in  this  country.  Wormald 
and  Baldwin  also  drew  in  America,  and  McCook  and  T.  Allen 
fought  here  for  the  championship.  Jem  Mace  finally  secured 
the  undisputed  title  when  he  defeated  T.  Allen  in  America  in 
1870.  J.  Cobum  drew  with  Mace  during  the  next  year. 

By  his  first  wife  Jem  Mace  had  a  son  who  became  noted  as 
an  itinerant  preacher.  It  so  happened  once  that,  while  Jem  was 
giving  a  boxing  exhibition  in  the  upper  hall  of  a  public  buUding 
at  Brighton,  England,  his  son  was  preaching  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  same  house.  A  mutual  friend  ran  hastily  up  stairs  to  in- 
form the  old  fighter  that,  while  he  was  punching  all  comers  above, 
his  son  was  trying  to  save  sinners  below.  The  elder  Mace  laughed 
at  the  coincidence  and  replied : 

*'  You  know  the  Mace  family  are  all  great  show  people,  only 
they're  not  all  in  the  same  line.  Tell  the  boy  I'd  like  to  see  'im 
when  'is  show  is  over!** 

The  next  great  champion  found  in  the  annals  of  pugilism  is 
Paddy  Ryan,  bom  in  Tipperary,  Ireland.  After  him  b^gan  the 
line  of  Irish-American  champions,  and  the  American  chunpion- 
diip  itself. 

John  L.  Sullivan  defeated  Ryan  in  a  Berserker  fight  at  Mis- 
sissippi City  in  1(^82,  in  nine  rounds.  In  1889  John  L.  Sullivan 
defeated  Jake  Kilrain,  who  had  worked  his  way  to  the  English 
title  bv  drawing  with  Jem  Smith. 
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Sullivan's  downfall  is  thu8  recorded  by  one  of  his  admirers. 

"You  all  remember  the  sad  fate  of  John  L.  Sullivan  when 
he  went  up  ngainst  Jim  Corbett  in  1802.  Sullivan  for  10  years 
held  the  championship  of  America  against  all  comers  and  con- 
sidered himself  invincible.  He  had  gone  into  the  ring  so  often 
when  hog  fat  and  out  of  trim  that  he  thought  he  could  get  away 
with  Corbett  without  much  training.  In  fmst,  his  work  at  Canoe 
Place  Inn  down  on  Long  Island  was  a  perfect  farce.  He  simply 
laid  off  there  and  guzzled  bottle  after  bottle  of  ale,  right  under 
the  nose  of  his  patient  trainer,  Phil  Casey,  the  hand-ball  cham- 
pion. When  Sullivan's  closest  friends  suggested  a  little  real 
training,  he  sat  back  and  declared  that  Corbett  was  such  a  pipe 
he  didn't  have  to  be  in  first-class  form  to  win  in  a  few  punches. 
The  night  before  he  left  for  New  Orleans  Sullivan  was  asked 
how  long  he  expected  the  fight  would  last 

**  *  Oh,  it  may  go  eight  rounds,  but  no  further/  replied  John, 
who  looked  the  picture  of  confidence.  He  waa  at  fat  as  a  prize  oz 
and  as  slow  as  molasses.  He  had  a  pronounced  paunch  and  was 
in  no  shape  to  fight  a  boy.  Still,  in  his  fat  condition,  all  thought 
that  Sullivan  could  win,  as  he  had  done  so  many  times  before 
under  similar  adverse  conditions.  We  all  know  the  result  of  the 
mill.  Sullivan  was  too  heavy  and  slow  to  get  out  of  his  own 
way.  He  never  landed  a  solid  blow  in  the  21  rounds.  He  be- 
came so  tired  that  he  couldn't  hold  up  his  arms  in  defence  and 
finally  went  down  in  sections,  Corbett  continually  raining  blows 
on  his  jaw  and  body.  Finally  the  big  brewery  horse  dropped  all 
in  a  heap,  completely  exhausted,  but  practically  uninjured.  Af? 
soon  as  he  waa  counted  out.  he  got  up  slowly  and  made  a  speech 
to  the  immense  crowd  at  the  migside — an  unusual  thing  for  a 
defeated  champion  to  do." 

The  Albany  Law  Journal  thus  gloated  over  Sullivan's  de- 
feat : 

What  a  satire  on  human  nature  it  is  that  the  most  celebrated 
man  in  this  oountrv  for  ten  years  has  been  a  prise-flghterl  Not  a 
manly,  generous  athlete  at  that,  but  the  type  of  vulgarity  and  degrads' 
tion — a  drunken,  sodden,  ij^norant  brute :  a  wife-beater;  the  terror  of 
peaceable  citizens;  a  great,  hulking  Goliath,  who  gained  universal  noto- 
riety and  three  hundred  thousaira  dollars  (which  he  aquaiidered  in 
riotous  debauchery)  by  terrifyinp  nnd  beating  iinaller  men,  and  who 
on  the  first  occasion  when  he  met  anything  Tike  an  approach  to  his 

S'gantic  thews  went  down  like  a  child  and  blubbered  like  a  baby, 
idi  was  and  is  John  L.  Sullivan,  a  much  greater  celebrity  in  the 
estimation  of  the  press  and  the  public  than  the  pure  poet  or  the  lofty 
political  moralist.  Probably  neither  of  the  latter  earned  in  all  his  life 
■o  much  money  m  tbls  wretched  feDow  threw  away  in  ten  years; 
probably  neither  of  them  has  left  much  more  than  the  "gentleman" 
who  trounced  him  netted  for  the  hotir's  work  of  beatini;  him.  Whnt  a 
people  we  are,  to  have  given  more  to  the  dethroned  champion  for  ten 
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uinutea'  exhibition  of  kis  phenomenal  prowess  than  we  pay  to  the  chief 
juitiee  for  the  Imbor  of  a  3rearl    What  a  people  «e  are,  at  whoee 

demand  the  press  allots  four  times  the  space  to  news  of  a  boxing  contest 
between  two  gladiators,  neither  of  whom  could  gain  admittance  into 
any  decent  society,  not  to  say  into  any  cultivated  household  in  the 
lud,  than  it  bestows  upon  the  immortal  singing  of  the  poet  or  tli8 
wise  and  elevated  teachings  of  the  political  moralist!  Even  among 
the  fair  sex,  we  fear,  Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  the  very  type  of  personal 
el^ance,  must  hare  given  plaee  to  "  handaome  gentleman  Jtm." 

Prize-ring  Receipts.  A  review  of  the  amounts  won  by 
English  and  American  pugilists  from  the  beginnings  of  prize- 
ring  history  shows  a  steady  resiarkable  grow&  The  veiy  first 
contest  of  whose  stakes  we  have  a  reliaUe  record  is  that  fought 
between  Jack  Brougfaton  and  Jack  Slack  in  1750  for  £300,  or 
$1000,  a  side.  This  was  an  enormous  sum  for  those  days.  Slack 
never  afterward  fought  for  more  than  100  guineas  a  side,  or  a 
little  over  $500. 

It  was  100  guineas  that  vSlack  lost,  together  with  the  cham- 
pionship of  England,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Bill  Stevens  the 
Nailer. 

The  Nailer,  as  champion,  met  George  Meggs  of  Bristol  for 
$1000  a  side  in  1761,  but  he  never  was  oacked  again,  as  he  was 
known  io  have  sold  out  to  Meggs.   Meggs  fought  twice  with 

George  Wilson,  the  first  time  for  $500  and  the  second  for  $1000. 
Bill  Darts,  who  flourished  from  17G4  to  1769,  had  several 
matches,  including  those  with  Tom  Juchan,  Tom  Doggett,  the 
West  Country  Bargeman,  Tom  Swansey,  "  Death  "  Oliver,  one 
of  Broughton's  best  pupils,  Peter  Corcoran,  and  Tom  Lyons;  but 
the  stake  was  never  more  than  $500  except  in  the  match  with 
Lyons,  the  Waterman,  when  it  was  $1000  a  side.  Darts,  by  the 
way,  sold  out  to  Corcoran  for  $500.  Goming  to  ihe  time  of  Tom 
Johnson,  from  1787  to  1790,  there  are  to  be  found  statements 
that  that  champion  was  backed  for  $3000  against  Mike  Ryan, 
which  he  won,  and  against  "  Big  Ben  "  Byan  for  $5000,  but  Itjran 
forfeited.  There  is  little  to  corroborate  the  assertion  regarding 
the  size  of  the  stakes  in  those  events.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  write 
them  down  as  exaggerations.  This  is  esjjecially  to  be  seen  when 
it  is  known  that  when  Johnson  and  Ben  Kyan  were  afterward 
matched  for  $8500  a  side,  the  amount  was  considered  to  be  mar- 
vellously high. 

Looking  over  the  histories  of  Dan  Mendoza,  John  Jackson, 
Jem  Belcher,  Heniy  Pearce,  and  John  Gully,  who  were  England's 
successive  champions  during  the  period  between  1793  and  1805, 
there  can  be  found  mention  of  stakes  as  low  as  £20,  but  none 
above  £200,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  match  between 
Pearce  and  Belcher,  which  was  500  guineas  a  side.  Tom  Cribb, 
Molyneaux,  and  Tom  Spring  came  along,  and  this  carries  us  to 
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Jem  Ward's  time  (1825),  and  we  hear  of  no  stake  of  more  than 
<1000  until  the  match  between  Ward  and  Cannon,  when  $2500 
a  side  was  posted.  This  contest  created  unnsnal  excitement,  we 
aie  told,  not  only  on  acconnt  of  the  celerity  of  the  man,  hot 
also  because  of  'Uhe  large  stakes.^  The  great  Bendigo  had 
many  battles  for  from  $50  to  $1000  and  two  for  more  than  the 
latter  snm.  One  was  with  Ben  Caunt  for  $1000  a  side,  and  the 
other  was  for  the  same  stakes  against  Tom  Paddock.  This  brings 
us  to  1844  up  to  1800,  and  thereafter  $1000  a  side  appears  to  be 
a  more  frequent  ihxntr^  but  Paddock  and  Ben  Caunt,  Harry 
Broome,  Bill  Perry,  the  "Tipton  Slasher,"  and  Nat  Langham, 
who  followed  Paddock,  each  fought  for  $500  a  side  and  less. 

Now  we  come  to  Tom  Sayers's  time.  The  famous  pugilist 
engaged  in  many  l)att]c.«,  more  than  have  been  chronicled,  but 
he  never  fought  for  more  than  $500  a  side  excepting  four  times, 
and  $250  was  his  whole  prize  more  than  once.  The  five  excep- 
tions alluded  to  were  his  contests  with  the  "  Tipton  Slasher," 
Bill  Benjamin  (twice),  and  John  C.  Hoenan,  when  the  stakes 
were  $2000  a  side,  and  one  with  Bob  Brettle,  when  Sayera  put  up 
$2000  to  Brt^ttle's  $1000. 

After  Sayers's  time  the  championship  stakes  became  $1000  a 
side,  as  a  rule,  for  a  time,  and  then  began  to  grow,  though 
slowly.  Jem  Mace  foufjht  Tom  Allen  at  Kennerville,  near  New 
Orleans,  for  $5000,  in  1870,  though  Mace  and  Joe  Coburn  fought 
for  only  $2000  a  year  later,  and  Mace  and  Ned  O'Baldwin  were 
matched  for  $2000.  The  latter  match  waa  prevented  by  tlie  aa- 
thorities. 

Tom  Hyer  and  Yankee  Sullivan  were  the  first  pair  to  fight 
for  as  much  as  $500U  a  side,  and  tliat  prize  was  duplicated  but 
once  before  pugilists  who  are  famous  to-day  became  known. 
That  was  in  the  match  between  Tom  King  and  John  C.  Hcenan. 

In  America  there  was  a  time  when  even  the  great  Jack  I)emp* 
sey  did  not  refuse  to  fight  for  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars.  John 
L.  Sullivan  in  his  early  career,  when  he  was  really  at  his  beet, 
received  only  $50  for  beating  Steve  Tsylor  at  Harry  Hiirs  old 
sporting  resort  in  1881.  The  same  year  Sullivan  goi  $750  for 
Imocking  John  Flood  out  in  dght  rounds  in  that  memorable 
fight  on  a  barge  in  the  Hudson  river.  Sullivan  thought  he  was 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  when  he  flashed  the  coin  around 
town  that  night 

Compare  these  sums  with  the  purse  of  $25,000  raised  for  the 
last  fight  in  which  Sullivan  eng4;ed,  when  he  was  defeated  bj 
J.  J.  Corhett  That  was  at  New  Orleans  in  1890.  This  together 
with  a  wager  of  $10,000  was  considered  enormoos  in  those  dajfi. 
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When  Jobnson  whipped  Burns  in  Augtialia  in  the  winter  of 
1909  for  a  $35^000  pnne,  of  which  Burns  received  $30,000,  it  is 
claimed  the  gross  receipts  were  nearly  $150,000,  although  Pro- 
moter Mcintosh  never  gave  out  the  official  figures.  Next  to  this 
affair  the  Corbett-McCoy  fake  fight  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
is  supposed  to  have  drawn  the  biggest  gate  money,  but  there  is 
doubt  even  about  that.  While  it  is  generally  thought  that  $75,000 
was  taksn  hi  at  the  hox  offices,  it  is  stated  semi-oflfeiaUy  that 
$57,000  was  ilhe  real  aznonnt. 

Before  this  affab,  the  largest  purse  ever  fought  for  in  this 
country  was  $69,715,  the  result  of  the  first  Gans-Nelson  battle 
at  Goldfield,  Nevada.  Jeffries  and  Sharkey  fought  for  $67,000 
at  Coney  Island,  while  Jeff  and  Fitzsimmons  mixed  it  up  for 
$63,000'at  the  same  place.  Corbett  and  Jeffries  drew  $G2,340 
in  Frisco,  a  record  for  the  Earthquake  City,  where  other  fights 
have  drawn  big  money,  as  follows:  Nelson-Britt  (1905)  $48,- 
311;  Gans-Britt,  $36,000;  Britt- Young  Corbett,  $32,266;  Jef- 
fries-FitzsimmoDs,  $31,800;  JefPries-Bnhlin,  $31,487;  Britt- 
Nelson  (1904),  $26,900;  Btims-Sqnires,  $25^^60;  Johnson- 
Ketchel,  $17,000;  O'Brien-Fitzsimmons,  $16,407;  Young  Cor- 
bett-Nelson  (1904),  $16,407;  Young  Oorbett-Nelson  (1905), 
$11,368. 

In  New  York  City  under  the  Horton  law  Corbett  and  Sharkey 
drew  $48,000  at  the  Lenox  A.  C.  Fitzsimmons  and  Ruhlin 
fought  for  $45,000  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  Sharkey  and 
Ruhlin  proved  a  magnet  for  $40,000  at  Coney  Island,  while 
Sharkey  and  McCoy  drew  $37,600  at  the  Lenox  A.  C.  The  Jef- 
fries-Oorbett  battle  at  the  Island  netted  $35,000,  and  the  Mc- 
Govem-Eme  bout  in  the  Garden  produced  $32,000.  Sharkejr 
and  Fitzsimmons  attracted  $25,000.  McGovern  and  Dixon  got 
$24,000,  and  Choynski  and  McCoy  split  up  $20,000. 

Pugilista,  Female.  Proficiency  with  the  gloves  was  added 
to  the  category  of  ladyliiro  acquirements  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  following  instance  will  show: 

Crallxnoe. — I,  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  of  Clerkenwell,  having  had 
some  words  with  Hannah  HyHeld,  and  roquirincr  satisfaction,  do  invite 
her  to  meet  me  upon  the  stage,  and  box  me  for  three  guineas;  each 
woBMii  holding  ]MJf<«-crown  in  eaeh  iMiid,  snd  the  first  wvamn  that 
drops  tbe  moiMj  to  low  the  battle^ 

Amour  propr$  could,  of  course,  not  allow  so  specific  a  chal- 
lenge to  pass  unheeded;  so  we  find  acceptance  as  follows: 

I,  Hannah  Htfielo,  of  Newgate  Market,  hearine  of  the  reaoluto- 
neta  of  Elisabeth  Wilkinson,  will  not  fail,  Ood  willing,  to  givo  her 
more  blows  thnn  wnrdn.  desiring  hoiiift-thnilitBk  a^d  from  her  no  favor. 

She  may  expect  a  good  thumping.  ..... 
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Pullman,  an  industrial  suburb  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  XIls., 
to  which  it  was  annexed  in  1889.  It  was  founded  in  1880  by 
George  Mortimer  Pullman  (1831-1897),  inventor  of  tlie  Pull- 
man sleeping-car  (see  SLKErixo-CAR),  who  esial)lished  here  the 
extensive  works  of  the  Pullman  Palace-Car  Company.  He  at- 
tempted to  make  if  a  "  model  town."  Even  the  public  works 
were  the  propert)  of  the  Pullman  Palace-Car  Company  and  were 
managed  as  a  businesa  inrntment.  Bot  the  attendant  restric- 
tions and  the  high  rate  charged  for  rent,  water,  and  gaa  created 
great  dissatisfaction.  Nine  years  after  its  erection  the  reaidents 
voted  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Chicago. 

As  to  the  naming  of  the  town^  the  Scrapbook  repeats  an 
amusing  story  told  to  its  contributor  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim. 

"Most  of  us  here,"  said  Maxim  to  a  party  assembled  in  his 
home  at  Nom'ood,  London,  **  have  travelled  in  Pullman-cars. 
The  Pullman-car  is  built  at  the  town  of  Pullman,  near  Chicago. 
Is  that  not  so?  Well,  I'll  wager  that  not  one  of  you  can  tell  how 
the  town  of  Pullman  got  its  name.'' 

Why,  from  the  inventor  of  the  cars  that  bear  his  name,  of 
course/'  replied  a  guest. 

"  Right  as  far  as  you've  gone,"  said  Sir  Hiram,  but  you  are 
only  half  right.  The  town  was  named  after  two  men — Pullman 
and  Manning,  an  engineer  employed  by  Pullman  to  lay  out  the 
town. 

"  When  it  came  time  to  give  a  name  to  the  new  town,  Manning 
went  to  Mr.  Pullman  and  said  he  thought  the  town  should  be 
called  Manningtown,  or  Manning  City,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
as  he^  Manning,  had  done  all  the  woik  of  laying  out  the  place^ 
and  hence  ahoiud  be  thus  honored. 

'''WelV  drawled  Mr.  Pullman,  'you  forget  that  while  the 
town  represents  your  work,  it  also  represents  my  money.  So  I'm 
willing  to  go  hah^es  on  the  glory  of  the  name.  That  is,  we  will 
take  the  first  half  of  my  name  and  the  tirst  half  of  your  name — • 
and  thus  we  will  both  figure  in  the  town's  name,  which  will  be 
Pull-man.' " 

The  story  is  possibly  true  in  its  essentials.  The  name  of  the 
architect  of  Pullman,  however,  was  not  Manning,  but  Solon  S. 
Benuin.  The  first  syllable  of  Pullman  and  the  hut  ayllable  of 
Beman  would  of  course  furnish  data  for  the  joke. 

Punch  (Londoa),  its  Precuraon  and  Imitators.  It  is 

not  a  little  remarkable  that  we  should  be  indebted  to  the  psalm- 
singing  days  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  first  English  period- 
ical devoted  to  fun  and  satire.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1652,  under 
the  very  nose  of  his  Highness  the  Protector^  was  published  the 
first  number  of 
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"  MerenriiM  Donoeritiw,  or  •  true  and  Perfect  Koetonwll, 

communicatinc  manv  strange  Wonders,  out  of  the  World  in  the  Moon, 
the  Antipodes,  Muf^ij^-land,  Tenebris,  Fairy-land,  Greenland,  and  other 

adjacent  countries.    Published  for 
tho  Right  Underttanding  of  all  the  Mad-merry  Feoplo  of  Great  Bedlam." 

The  size  is  the  usual  small  4to  of  the  journals  of  the  period, 
and  itfi  matter  consists  of  sarcastic  comments  upon  passing 
events,  together  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  fictitious  intelli- 
gence, but  the  wit,  if  wit  it  can  be  called,  is  usually  of  so  gross 
a  natDie  that  it  defies  quotation.  As  a  record  of  contemporary 
manners  and  customs,  however,  the  files  of  the  paper  have  their 
value  to  antiquarians.  From  the  following  it  would  appear  that 
the  rites  of  St.  Valentine  were  not  formerly  confined  to  pen  and 
paper: 

"  A  young  gentlewoman,  casting  lier  apron  over  her  face,  be- 
cause she  should  see  nobody  till  she  came  to  her  sweetlieart's 
bedside,  on  Valentine's  morning,  was  met  withal  in  the  street 
by  another  spark,  who  claiming  her  for  his  Valentine,  and  offer- 
ing to  salute  her,  she  denied  to  uncover  her  lips,  whereupon 
he  kissed  her  apron,  which  another  seeing  him,  and  laughing  at 
him,  he  told  him  he  was  but  a  fool  to  laugh  at  him,  for  the 
gentlewoman's  lips  tasted  sweetest  when  strained  through  her 
apron!"    (No.  85.) 

The  editor  appears  to  have  been  a  madcap  Royalist,  always 
in  hot  water  on  account  of  his  vile  personalities.  The  publica- 
tion was  very  irregular,  and  the  tavern-haunters  were  often  left 
some  weeks  without  tMr  Isvorite.  At  such  times,  we  gather 
from  the  insinuations  of  rival  jonmals  that  D»mocriiu8  was  in 
durance.  One  fine  day,  however,  he  yielded  up  the  ghost  in 
earnest,  and  not  long  after  there  came  forth  a  little  pamphlet, 
now  of  extreme  rari^^  entitled,  A  Hue  and  Cry  after  Mercn- 
rius  Democritus." 

Pygmies.  At  the  be«2:inning  of  the  third  book  of  the  **  Iliad," 
Homer  alludes  to  the  legendary  conflicts  between  the  pygmies 
and  the  cranes : 

So  when  inclement  winters  vex  the  plain 
With  plereing  frosts,  or  thiek-descendinf?  rain. 
To  warmer  sconos  thv  cranes  imbed iod  fly 
With  noise  and  order  through  the  midway  sky ; 
To  pygmy  aatioiit  woundi  and  death  they  hrlog 
And  all  the  war  deseenda  upon  the  wing. 

Iliad,  III.  5  seq. 

These  pypnies  were  reputed  to  be  about  1314  inches  high. 
Their  stature  is  indicated  in  their  name;  for  tbo  Greek  pygme 
denotes  the  length  of  the  forearm,  from  the  point  of  the  elbow 
to  the  joint  of  the  fist.   Their  abode  is  placed  by  Homer  near 
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his  fabulous  and  mystic  ocean.  Later  writers,  more  definite  as 
to  the  locality,  put  them  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  on  towaids 
Ethiopia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile;  whither  the  cranes  came 
from  the  north  to  contend  with  them  for  the  products  of  the 
earth.  Strabo,  with  an  affectation  of  accuracy,  divides  pygmic-s 
into  two  classes;  of  which  one  contained  those  which  were  three 
spans  high,  and  the  other,  those  which  were  five  spans  high. 
**It  was,"  he  gravely  states,  *'the  former  who  fought  with  the 
cranes.''  Other  authors  speak  of  the  northern  pygmies,  who 
dwelt  near  the  legendary  Tbul6;  as  well  as  a  race  of  pygmies  in 
Caria,  in  Asia  Minor.  O^id  and  other  ancient  poets  found  the 
pygmies  suitable  employment,  or  turned  them  to  account  as 
playthings  for  their  wit.  A  favorite  amusement  with  them  was 
to  contrast  their  petty  proportions  with  the  huge  and  hrawny 
dimensions  of  Hercules. 

Not  until  IGGl  do  we  come  across  any  verifiable  allusion  to 
a  pygmy  race.  These  were  a  tribe  of  small  men  called  Kimos, 
said  to  inhabit  Madagascar.  They  are  identified  with  the  tribe 
now  called  Yazimba,  dwelling  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
that  island.  The  first  bit  of  positive  data  respecting  the  pygmies, 
or  so-ealled  dwarf-peoples  of  Eastern  Africa,  was  furnished  in 
18T0  by  the  German  explorer  Georg  August  Schweinfurth.  At 
the  residence  of  Munsa,  the  Monbattu  King,  he  found  some  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Akka  or  Tikki-Tikki  tribe,  who  so  far 
as  known  are  the  smallest  people  in  the  world. 

Paul  Du  Chaillu  in  1863  penetrated  into  the  vast  forests  of 
Western  Africa,  and,  after  his  return,  published  a  book  entitled 
^The  Countiy  of  the  Dwarfs''  (London,  1871).  As  was  the 
case  with  his  earlier  book  Explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa," 
his  accounts  were  received  with  suspicion,  if  not  open  derision. 
A  review  in  the  Graphic  represents  the  cautious  attitude  of 
even  the  friendliest  critics: 

The  first  part  of  th*'  book  roads  very  rnuch  like  most  other  descrip- 
tions of  African  exploration;  but  further  on  Mr.  du  Chaillu  represents 
hinwelf  as  having  arrived  at  the  eoniitTj  of  the  dwarfa»  whom  he 

cnnsidprs  to  be  identical  with  the  supposed  fabulous  pygmies.  This 
Btran<,'('  race,  who  average  only  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  seven  inches 
in  height,  live  a  perfectly  wild  life  in  the  forests  of  equatorial  Africa, 
feeding  on  snakes,  rats,  mice,  and  berries.  They  go  entirely  naked, 
and  inhabit  huts  made  i)y  bending  brnnohcs  of  trees  in  the  shape  of  a 
bow,  the  ends  being  put  into  the  ground.  The  height  of  the  huts  ia 
tust  enough  to  keep  the  head  ot  a  man  from  toueluiig  tiie  roof  when 
he  is  seated.  These  dwarfs  are  very  sliy  of  being  seen,  and  hold  no 
communion  with  the  Negro  tribes  about  them,  by  whom  they  are  called 
Obongos.  Truly  we  have  here  a  strange  tale.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  have  any  right  to  doubt  Mr.  du  Chaillu's  word  if  he  means  na  to 
accept  the  book  as  a  bond  fide  narrative  of  what  he  has  himself  seen: 
Out  this  is  precisely  the  point  as  to  which,  whilst  reading  it,  we  cannot 
leal  oertain. 
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In  1877  Henry  M.  Stanley  diaooTered  the  Upper  Congo  and 
titenrmrd  explored  the  country.  He  found  this  dwarf  race  in 
various  places.  In  his  more  recent  expedition  from  the  Congo 
to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  he  often  came  across  small  groups  of 
them  scattered  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Upper  Aruwimi,  and 
more  to  the  east  on  the  Semeliki  River.  Possibly  the  Paria  in 
the  Somali  couiitrv,  who  are  to  be  fouiul  between  the  Galla  and 
Somali  trilH":,  should  here  be  noticed  as  belonging  to  the  same 
dwarfish  race. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  a  primitive  people,  characterized  by 
a  stature  below  the  average  medium  height,  are  to  be  found 
scattered  all  over  equatorial  .\frica,  from  the  west  coast  to 
Somali  land  in  the  east,  and  from  the  regions  south  of  I>ake 
Tchad  down  to  the  southern  confluences  of  the  Congo.  They 
are  nowhere  found  in  a  coherent  body  or  nation,  witii  fixed  places 
of  rendenoe  and  commanded  by  a  chiei    They  form  small 
groups  In  the  midst  of  or  in  dose  proximity  to  more  poweiful 
or  more  intdlii^t  n^gro  tribes,  who  regard  them  as  little  better 
then  slaves.  They  are  allowed  to  live  on  condition  that  they 
hnnt  deer  in  the  bush  and  fish  in  the  rivers  for  their  masters, 
or  kill  the  elephant,  whose  ivory  they  are  forbidden  to  sell.  They 
are  said  by  all  travellers  to  be  export  honters,  though  they  have 
ro  firparm<? ;  their  only  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows  and  spears. 
•Vi!d  animals  are  also  caught  by  them  in  nets,  corrals,  and  pit- 
falls.  They  are  exceedingly  clev(  r  in  the  arts  and  devices  that 
appertain  more  especially  to  primitive  and  uncultivated  races, 
and  show  great  fortitude  in  wrestling  with  the  natural  ditTi- 
f  ulties  offered  in  a  wild  country  like  their  own,  by  both  man  and 
beast. 

As  to  the  average  stature  attained  by  these  people,  there  is 
much  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  furnished  by  travellers  who 
hsTe  seen  them  in  their  native  haunts.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  obtain 
exset  data.  Dr.  Oskar  Lenz,  one  of  the  most  recent  of  tiiese 
tnvellerBy  tells  ns  that  the  pygmies  are  ^  exceedingly  shy  and 
timid,  and  in  order  to  make  c^rvations  I  had  to  catch  them 
u  best  I  could,  hunting  them  down  like  wild  animals.  Once 
caogfai,  however,  they  soon  become  tractable,  especially  when  they 
Ke  they  are  in  tbs  nands  of  a  white  man,  and  not  in  those  of  a 
slave  dealer;  a  few  presents  in  the  shape  of  beads,  cloth,  or — 
what  is  still  more  precious  on  the  Western  coast — salt,  will 
make  them  sufficiently  friendly  to  allow  of  a  yard  measure  being 
applied  to  their  person.  They  are  mighty  glad,  however,  when 
the  operation  is  over,  and  run  away  most  nimbly.  The  smallest 
man  of  ripe  years  I  ever  came  across  among  the  Abongos  stood 
four  feet  three  inohes  from  the  ground." 

Stanley  saw  one  not  quite  four  feet  high,  another  four  feet 
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lour  iadam,  and  a  grown  girl  of  abonl  amnteen  years  of  age 


been  an  exception,  although  the  women  are  proportionally 

emaller  than  the  men. 

The  pygmies  of  Schweinfurth,  whose  real  existence  has  given 
rise  to  so  many  fahles,  call  themselves  Akkas.  The  territory  oc- 
cupied by  them  is  of  considerable  extent,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3  degrees  north  latitude  and  25  degrees  east  longitude.  At  the 
time  of  the  ezploier's  visit  they  numbered  nine  distinct  tribes, 
eadi  having  its  own  chief.  Schweinfnrth  passed  tbrough  the 
country  of  the  Niam-Niams,  and  penetrated  to  that  of  the 
Monbuttos.  It  was  at  the  court  of  a  native  king  named  Munza 
that  he  discovered  the  dwarf  race.  Munza  maintained  a  little 
colony  of  the  dwarfs,  near  his  royal  residence.  At  that  time  the 
various  tribes  of  Akkas  had  submitted  to  "Monmmeri,  one  of 
Munza's  vassals,  who  had  come  to  render  homage  to  his  sovereign 
at  the  head  of  several  hundred  of  the  pygmies.  Thus  Schwein- 
fnrth had  a  good  opportunity  for  studying  them.  In  exchange 
for  one  of  his  dogs,  he  obteined  from  Mnnsa  a  young  male  Akka, 
idio  died  subsequently  of  dysenteiy. 

Most  of  the  date  gathered  by  Schweinfurth  were  lost  in  a 
fire,  including  measuremente  and  notes  which  could  not  be  re- 
placed. Subsequent  travellers,  however,  encountered  some  of  the 
dwarfs.  ^Iiinza  having  learned  their  value  as  objects  of  curiosity, 
gave  some  of  them  from  time  to  time  to  buyers  of  ivory  who 
visited  him.  Thus  an  individual  of  the  race  reached  Khartoum, 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  Governor  of  the  Soudan  by  Emin  Bey. 
An  explorer  named  Miani,  following  in  Schiretnfarth's  foot- 
steps, finally  arrived  among  the  Monbuttos.  Succumbing  to  the 
fatipies  of  the  journey,  he  died,  l)equeathing  to  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Italy  two  young  Akkas,  whom  he  had  got  in  excnange 
for  a  *dog  and  a  calf.  These  dwarfs,  ToIk)  and  Chairollahy  were 
the  ones  adopted  by  Count  ^linisaldii. 

Some  anthropologists  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  .\kkas 
were  fakes,  so  to  speak,  and  that  Tebo  and  Chairallah  would 
some  tlay  attain  to  a  good  size.  Chairallah  died,  but  Tebo  grew 
to  manhood,  and  did  not  pass  the  stetnre  of  the  average  pygmy 
as  reported.  His  height  was  four  feet  seven  inches.  The  mean 
stature  of  these  dwarfs  appears  to  be  about  four  feet  four  and 
one-half  inches.  Thi^  reckoning  makes  them  the  smallest  people 
in  the  world,  the  Bushmen  perhaps,  but  not  certainly,  excepted. 
The  color  of  the  Akkas,  according  to  Schweinfurth.  is  like  that 
of  coffee  slightly  roasted.  Count  Miniscalchi  noticed  that  it  was 
darker  in  summer  and  paler  in  winter. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  the  Akkas  is  an  enormous  devel- 
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opmeDt  of  abdomen,  which  causes  the  adults  to  resemble  the 
children  of  negroes.  In  the  photographs  of  Tebo  and  Chair- 
allah  this  feature  is  most  pronounced.  The  chest,  compara- 
tively narrow  above,  is  dilated  below  in  order  to  contain  the 
huge  paunch.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  peeuUaiity  la  not  a  true 
nee  eharacteristie,  being  largely  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
pygmies  live  and  to  the  quality  of  their  food.  After  some  vreeks 
of  wholesome  diet,  Tebo  and  Chairallah  lost  their  big  stomachs. 

The  Akkas  have  short  legs  and  very  small  hands.  Their 
senses  are  very  acute,  and  Schweiufurth  speaks  of  their  extraor- 
dinary agility.  The  Monbuttos  say  that  the  little  men  leap 
about  in  the  high  herbage  like  grasshoppers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  Prof.  Flower, 
C.  B.,  Director  of  the  Natural  Histoiy  Museum,  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  two  skeletona  of  Akkas  obtained  in  the  Monbnttn  conntiy. 
Central  Africa,  by  Emin  Pasha.  Since  this  diminutive  tribe  was 
discovered  by  Schweinfurth  in  1870,  they  have  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  various  travellers  and  anthropologists, 
and  general  descriptions  and  movements  of  several  living  indi- 
viduals have  been  published,  but  no  acx?ount  of  their  o^teological 
characters  has  been  given,  and  no  specimens  have  been  submitted 
to  careful  anatomical  examination. 

The  two  skeletons  are  those  of  fully  grown-up  people,  a 
male  and  a  female.  The  evidence  they  dford  entiidy  corrobo- 
rates the  view  previously  derived  from  external  measnrements, 
that  the  Akkas  are  among  the  smallest,  if  not  actually  the 
smallest,  people  upon  the  earth.  These  skeletons  are  both  of 
them  smaller  than  any  other  normal  skeleton  known,  smaller 
certainly  tlian  the  smallest  Bushninji's  skeleton  in  any  museum 
in  this  country,  and  smaller  than  any  out  of  the  twenty-nine 
skeletons  of  the  diminutive  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 
of  which  the  dimensions  have  been  recorded. 

The  height  of  neither  of  them  exceeds  1.819'  metres,  or  4 
feet»  while  a  living  female  Akka,  of  whom  Emin  Paelia  has  sent 
careful  measurements,  is  only  1.164  metres,  or  barely  3  feet  10 ' 
inches.  The  results  previously  obtained  from  the  measure- 
ments of  about  half  a  dozen  living  Akkas  are  not  quite  so  low  as 
these,  varying  from  1.216  to  1.420  metres,  and  give  an  average 
for  both  sexes  of  1.3r)r>,  or  1  feet  5^2  inches.  But  the  numbers 
measured  are  not  sufficient  for  establishing  the  true  average  of 
the  race,  especially  as  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  all  pure- 
bred examples. 

According  to  Topinard's  list,  there  are  only  two  known  races 

which  have  a  mean  height  below  1.500  metres,  viz.,  the  Negritor 
of  the  Adaman  Islands  (1.478),  and  the  Bushmen  of  South 
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Africa  (1.404).  Of  fbe  leal  height  of  tiie  fonner  we  bATe  abrad- 
ant and  exact  evidence,  both  from  living  indiyidnala  and  from 

skeletons,  which  clearly  proves  that  they  considerably  exceed  the 
Akkas  in  stature.  That  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  BtufanieB  ' 
there  is  little  doubt. 

Two  other  distinguished  travellers  of  more  recent  date,  R 
G.  Haliburton  and  Walter  B.  Harris,  brought  home  strange 
accounts  of  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  Morocco,  concerning  whom  the 
Moors  have  preserved  a  mysterious  silence.    For  three  ^thousand 
years  it  appears  the  Moors  have  succeeded  in  making  a  secret 
of  the  existence  of  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  only 
a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  Mediterranean.    This  secret, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  successfully  kept  till  about 
1890.    Mr.  Haliburton's  explanation  is  that  the  dwarfs  have 
been  regarded  by  the  Moors  as  holy  men.    A  dwarf  is  called 
our  blessed  Lord/'  snd  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  saint.  One 
Moor  said  to  Mr.  Haliburton,    It  is  a  sin  to  speak  about  them 
to  you.   I  shall  say  nothinff.''  Another  said,  ^God  baa  seal 
them  to  us.  We  must  not  talk  about  them.'*  They  are  beliered 
to  bring  good  luck,  and  are  the  guardians  and  protectors,  liice 
the  Palladium  of  the  Trojans,  of  the  towns  in  which  they  live;  i 
Mr.  Harris's  inquiries,  however,  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
dwarfs  were  not  worshipped  by  the  Moors,  but  that  the  Moorish 
reticence  regarding  them  wss  the  remains  of  a  superstition  fsr 
older  than  any  that  would  exist  in  Mohammedan  times.  He 
differs  also  with  Mr.  Haliburton  as  to  the  religion  of  the  dwarfs, 
holding  them  to  be  Mohammedans,  and  believing  that  they  could 
not  have  existed  as  infidels,  surrounded  as  they  have  been  by 
the  most  fanatical  Mohammedan  tril)es, 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  the  worship  of  the  dwarfs  in  Morocco," 
says  the  New  York  Times  of  September  28,  1891,  "a  youn^ 
Jew,  now  living  in  Manchester,  but  a  native  of  Morocco,  says 
that  he  has  often  seen  a  dwarf  who  lived  in  his  native  village,  t 
and  who  was  looked  on  as  a  great  saint  and  kissed  on  the  shoul- 
ders by  the  Moors  as  he  passed  through  the  streets,  a  salutatioa 
which  is  an  act  of  reveraice.  It  would  appear  that  the  dwsriii 
are  not  only  regarded  as  saints  but  as  devils  also.  The  chief  of  | 
a  company  of  dwarf  acrobats  took  his  troupe  to  perform  is  s 
village  near  Timbuctoo.  The  performance  was  not  a  prafitsUe 
one.  Nobody  came  to  it,  and  not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  the  ' 
performers  discovered  that  the  entire  village  had  run  awij, 
believing  the  acrobats  to  be  imps  at  play.  But  whatever  wMf 
be  the  fact  as  to  the  existence  of  dwarf  worship  at  the  pret^nt 
time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  superstition  has  existed  from 
the  most  remote  ages.  Their  pictures  are  found  upon  Egyptisn 
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monuments  of  a  date  long  antecedent  to  any  civilisation  in 
Oreece.  It  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Halibnrton  that  these  dwarfs 
brought  with  them  into  Greece  the  origin  of  much  of  Greek 
mythology.  He  found  many  Greek  superstitions  among  them, 
such  as  the  stories  of  the  Styx  and  of  Cadmus." 

Northern  China  also  has  its  dwarfs  and  its  legend  concerning 
them.  In  1909  Dr.  William  Edgar  Geil,  of  Doylestown,  Penn- 
sylvania, returned  from  a  caravan  journey  in  China  that  in- 
volved travelling  along  the  1250  miles  of  the  Great  Wall  (see 
Chiva^  Grbat  Wall  of).  His  investigations  confirmed  an  old 
Chinese  legend  that  in  tiie  remote  northern  mountains  there 
Uvea  and  has  lived  for  seventeen  centuries  a  race  of  hairy 
pygmies.  Ancient  inscriptions  on  the  wall  were  deciphered 
for  him  by  Chinese  scholars.  These  record  the  fact  that, 
whenever  one  of  the  millions  of  laborers  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  wall  was  found  to  have  erred  at  his  task,  he 
was  immediately  buried  alive  in  the  wall  at  the  point 
where  he  had  made  his  mistake.  It  was  about  210  b.o. 
that  a  body  of  workmoi,  tired  of  seeing  comrades  and  friends 
transmuted  into  building  material,  fled  with  thdr  wives  and 
children  into  the  interior,  and  kept  on  until  they  came  to  the 
deep  forest  where  their  descendants  now  live.  Some  of  them, 
tradition  said,  had  become  demented  because  of  their  frightful 
experiences ;  the  rest  had  such  a  hard  fight  for  existence  that 
they  deteriorated  physically,  transmitting  dwarfishness  to  their 
present-day  descendants.  The  tradition  is  quite  plausible.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlikelv  that  deserters  from  the  army  of  laborers 
should  have  fled  to  me  mountains,  and  that  the  hardshipe  of  an 
isolated  life  in  tiie  wildemeis  should  have  had  this  ofect  on 
their  descendants  after  many  generations. 

Python.  There  is  a  legend  that  the  python  was  once  the 
only  poisonous  member  of  the  snake  family.  In  those  days  its 
venom  was  so  fearful  that  it  had  but  to  bite  a  man's  footprint 
in  the  ground  and  the  man  would  die.  One  day  the  crow  told 
the  python  that  a  man  whose  track  it  had  bitten  had  not  died, 
and  the  python  in  a  rase  climbed  a  tree  and  8])at  out  all  its 
poison.    Then  the  amiQler  snakes  swallowed  it    See  Boa 
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Quail.  It  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  bird  of  passage  in  Exodus, 
xvi.  13.  The  children  of  Israel  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
murmured  at  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  looked  back  long- 
ingly upon  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  Then  the  Lord,  through 
Moses,  iiioTmed  them  that  they  should  est  flesh  at  even,  and  in 
the  morning  be  filled  with  bread.  *^  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
at  even  the  quails  came  up  and  covered  the  camp.**  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  there  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  Hebrew  word  UFcd — selav — should  be  translated  quail." 
That  bird,  indeed,  has  more  than  one  rival  for  the  honor  in 
Biblical  criticism.  Of  these,  strange  to  say,  one  is  not  a  bird, 
but  the  hx'ust ;  this  was  the  opinion  of  Ludolph.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rudbeck  supposed  that  the  supply  of  food  which  "  at  even 
came  up  and  covered  the  camp,''  was  presented  by  shoals  of  some 
species  of  flying-fish.  The  former  opinion  is  untenable;  the 
latter  is  astonishingly  absurd.  All  the  ablest  commentators 
agree  tiiat  the  selav  was  a  bird,  the  choice  lying  between  the 
katta  or  sand-pronse  and  the  quail. 

It  is  known  that  in  Palestine  and  around  its  borders,  the 
katta  is  astonishingly  abundant.  Whatever  may  be  its  habits 
during  the  breeding  season,  it  certainly  associates  in  vast  flocks 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year;  and,  in  the  stony  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  it  swarms  in  such  multi- 
tudes that  phalanx  after  phalanx  arises  like  dense  clouds  passing 
through  the  sky,  and  vanishing  in  the  distance.  Burckhardt  was 
astounded  by  their  numbers  around  the  precincts  of  Bogra.  ^e 
thus  graphically  writes:  "The  quantity  of  kattas  here  are  be- 
yond description;  the  whole  plain  seemed  sometimes  to  rise; 
and,  far  off  in  the  air,  they  are  seen  like  large  moving  clouds" 
In  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  among  the  hilly 
districts  of  Edom,  their  numbers  are  excessive;  they  arise  en 
masse  from  the  ground  in  such  dense  array,  that  the  Arabs  often 
bring  down  three  or  four  at  a  time,  hj  hurling  a  heavy  jereed 
among  them.  In  Syria,  according  to  Russell,  this  bird  is  to  be 
found  the  whole  year  round,  but  in  vast  flocks  chiefly  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June;  when,  even  in  Northern  Syria, 
the  sweep  of  a  clasp-net  has  been  often  known  to  enclose  and 
bring  down  a  tolerable  load  for  one  of  the  spirited  little  asses 
of  that  region.  The  Turks  are  partial  to  the  flesh  of  this  bird; 
but  it  is  rejected  by  the  Franks  of  Syria,  who  consider  it  dark- 
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colored  and  dry.  Burckhardt  is  strougly  of  opinion  that  the 
katta  and  the  aelav  of  the  Israelites  are  IdentieaL 

On  the  of&er  hand,  the  katta  is  not  so  distinctly  a  migratory 
bird  as  the  quail.  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  during  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  wheat  is  ripening,  the  qnails  (as  Hasselquist 
states)  spread  themselves  over  the  country  in  vast  flocks ;  and 
multitudes,  as  in  ancient  days,  are  caught  by  means  of  nets,  for 
the  purpose  of  food :  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing them  by  wholesale  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  grain. 
They  then  pass  northward,  returning  in  the  autumn,  but  not  in 
snch  nnmbers  as  before.  They  have  twice  erased  the  Mediterra- 
nean— ^first  into  Asia  Minor,  thence  spreading  through  Southern 
Europe^  and  so  onward ;  secondly,  on  their  return,  and  in  each 
Journey  not  without  great  slaughter*  Here  we  might  cite  au- 
thorities, from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  proving  that  the 
migratory  movements  of  the  quail  have  remained  unchanged 
throughout  the  change  of  empires. 

Now,  if  anything  proves  the  quail  to  have  been  the  selav  of 
the  Israelites,  it  is  the  recorded  fact  that  for  a  whole  month 
six  hundred  tiiousand  marching  men,  with  women  and  chOdren 
in  proportion,  were  supplied  with  food  by  these  birds,  which 
lighted  in  numbers  beyond  the  powers  of  calculation,  for  some 
miles^  in  and  around  their  encampment.  He  rained  flesh  also 
upon  them  as  dust,  and  feathered  fowls  like  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea." — Psalm  Ixxviii.  27. 

This  narrative  prepares  us  for  the  accounts  given  by  the 
classic  writers  from  Aristotle  to  Pliny,  which  have  been  some- 
times deemed  e.vaggerations.  The  latter,  after  stating  that  im- 
mense flocks,  driven  out  of  their  course  (across  the  Mediterra- 
nean) by  adverse  winds,  are  often  swept  into  the  sea,  proceeds 
to  state  that  they  sometimes  settle  on  vessels  in  such  numbers  as 
to  cause  their  sinking  from  the  oyerloading  of  the  masts  and 
rigging;  and  this,  he  says,  always  happens  during  the  night. 
Looking  at  the  vessels  as  light  craft  resembling  our  fishing- 
smacks,  plying  along  the  coast,  and  considering  Pliny's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  cannot  refuse 
credence  to  tliis  positive  statement.  £ven  in  modern  times,  when 
the  quail  is  less  multitudinous  than  it  was  formerly,  before  the 
destructive  gun  was  known,  the  authentic  accounts  on  record  are 
sufficiently  startling.  During  the  periodical  flights  of  these  birds 
between  Europe  and  Africa,  and  vice  versa,  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  are  replete  with  myriads — Sicily 
swarms  with  thorn.  Their  autumnal  visit  is  looked  forward  to 
with  great  anxiety,  and  they  there  encounter  wholesale  destruc- 
tion; the  gun,  the  net,  and  the  simplest  missiles  being  all  in 
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requisition.  On  the  coast  of  Naples,  according  to  Mbntago,  and 
within  a  oomptratively  limited  space,  100,000  have  been  eoonted 

as  the  produce  of  a  single  day's  work.  In  this  manner  we  might 
pass  along  the  European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but,  were 
we  to  do  80,  we  should  be  too  long  delayed  by  the  "  I«les  of 
Greece  " ;  everywhere  a  repetition  of  the  same  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  the  quail  is  as  vigorously  carried  on.   According  to  Baron 
de  Tott,  no  country  abounds  in  quails  more  than  the  Crimea. 
During  the  summer  these  birds  are  dispersed  over  the  countr)*; 
but  at  the  approach  of  autumn  they  assemble  together  and  cross 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  southern  coasts,  whence  thev  afterward 
transport  themselves  to  a  warmer  climate :     The  order  of  this 
migratiion  ie  inYariable:  taward  the  end  of  August,  on  a  senne 
day,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north  at  ranset,  and  promiiei 
a  fine  night,  they  repair  to  the  strand,  and  take  their  departure 
at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening;  and  have  finished  a  jonmey  of 
fifty  leagues  by  break  of  day.*^  They  alight  exhausted,  end  meet 
with  tlie  usual  reception,  thousands  being  taken  alive,  in  addition 
to  those  killed  on  the  spot. 

Quasal,  a  bird  whose  habitat  is  Guatemala  and  soutbeni 
Mexico,  adopted  as  the  national  emblem  of  Quatemala,  which 
is  frequently  described  as  the  most  beautiful  bird  in  the  world. 
Its  breast  is  a  brilliant  scarlet,  its  tail,  which  frequently  reache? 
the  length  of  3  feet,  an  iridescent  green.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
the  common  pigeon.  It  nests  in  holes  in  rotten  trees,  enlarging 
them  .with  its  bill  to  suitable  dimensions.  It  prefers  high  alti- 
tudes. Hence  despite  its  early  historical  fame  among  the  Incas. 
it  was  practically  unknown  to  naturalists  until  very  recently. 
The  few  specimens  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  had  been 
obtained  from  Indians  who  preserved  the  secret.  In  1860,  how- 
ever, a  collector  visitmg  Quatemala,  got  on  the  track  of  the  birds 
and  went  up  into  the  mountains,  where  he  shot  several  ^ed- 
mens.  Since  then  the  secret  has  been  an  open  one. 

The  quezal  belongs  to  the  family  of  tragons,  the  genus  in- 
cluding 46  species,  83  of  which  are  American. 

Quinine,  cinchona,  Jesuit^s  bark,  and  Peruvian  baik  are 
names  alternately  given  to  the  medicine  extracted  from  the  bark 
of  the  cinchona  tree.  The  word  *^ quinine"  comes  from  the 
nstive  qutna,  which  the  Peruvian  aborigines  applied  both  to  the 
tree  and  its  bark.  "  Cinchona  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  discoverer  of  its  medical  qualities,  the  Countess  .Ana 
de  Chinchon.  In  1G38,  when  her  second  husband,  Don  Luis 
Geronimo  Fernandez  de  Cabrera  y  Bobadilla,  fourth  Count  of 
Chinchon,  was  Viceroy  of  Peru,  this  lady  was  cured  of  an 
attack  of  fever  by  tlie  use  of  a  tree>bark.  It  is  said  the  medidae 
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wai  recommended  by  the  corregidor  of  Loxa,  who  had  expe- 
rienced its  virtues  eight  yean  earlier.  On  her  retuzn  to  France 
in  1640,  the  conntees  took  a  lot  of  the  hark  with  her,  for  the 
parpoee  of  distributing  it  among  the  sick  in  her  neighboifaood. 
Hence  tree  and  medicine  have  received  the  scientific  name  of 
Chinchona  (now  usually  spelled  Cinchona),  which  still  clings 
to  the  thirty-one  species  of  the  tree,  though  the  medicine  is  now 
more  usually  called  quinine.  For  many  years  the  bark-powder 
was  also  known  to  European  druggists  as  the  countess's  powder 
(Fulvis  Comiie&soe)  and  as  Jesuit's  bark.  The  Jesuits  appear 
to  ha?e  disseminated  a  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  the  bark 
thronj^ont  Europe.  But  there  is  also  a  rival  story  that  these 
virtues  were  first  discovered  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  Peru, 
who,  when  prostrate  with  fever,  was  cured  by  the  adininistration 
of  the  bark  by  a  South  American  Indian. 

Little  or  nothing  was  scientifically  known  of  the  tree  until 
1739.  La  Condamine  and  Jussieu,  then  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  South  America,  after  not  a  little  trial,  obtained  plants 
for  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  but  the  whole  collection 
perished  in  a  storm  at  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  An- 
other century  passed  before  anything  was  done  to  introdnee  or 
naturalize  the  tree  in  Europe  or  in  the  eastern  dependendea  of 
Britain,  whence  supplies  might  be  assured ;  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  French  chemists  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
tou  had  in  1820  developed  true  quinine  from  the  bark.  The  first 
cinchona-trees  raised  in  Europe  were  some  calisaya-plants  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  irom  seeds  collected  by  Dr.  Wedddl 
in  his  first  journey  to  Bolivia  in  184G.  In  1840  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  rear  the  plant  in  Algeria.  In  1854  the 
Dutch  govemment  introduced  it  into  the  island  of  Java,  where, 
after  many  vicissitudes^  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  plantations 
is  now  quite  prosperous.  Tn  1S60,  after  some  unsuccessful 
private  efforts,  the  East  India  Company  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  obtain  young  trees  from  South  America,  and  as  a  result 
the  govemment  plantations  in  India  now  contain  several 
millions. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word 
quinine  is  still  unsettled.  The  aiettonaries  are  all  at  sea.  No 
one  of  them  exactly  agrees  with  the  other.  The  Century  Dic- 
tionary "  dodges  the  diflBculty  by  giving  three  pronunciations. 
The  "Standam*  does  worse  and  gives  five.  Weoster  and  Wor- 
cester give  two  each.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  dic- 
tionary authority  would  favor,  though  not  insist  on,  the  full 
sound  of  "q"  in  pronouncing  the  word.  Yet  the  "k"  sound 
is  more  in  consonance  with  etymology.  James  Parton,  in  a 
46 
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biographical  sketch  of  the  Countess  of  Chinchon,  tries  to  give  the 
true  derivation  of  the  word.  He  finds  that  in  written  language 
the  original  Peruvian  word  was  I'ina  or  quina,  which  has  the 
sound  of  kina,  witli  accent  upon  the  first  syllable,  so  given  both 
b}'  the  natives  and  the  Spaniards.  "  Hence,  there  is  a  reason  for 
the  common  English  pronunciation  of  the  name  *  kaneen/  New 
England  physicians  appear  to  prefer  the  straightforward  method 
of  their  own  language,  and  pronounce  it  as  though  it  were  an 
English  or  Latin  word.  The  reader  may  take  his  choice,  for  the 
dictionaries  sanction  both.  If  et}inology  alone  were  conridefed 
this  evidence  would  settle  for  us  the  '  k '  sound  of  flie  initiAl 
letter,  but  it  would  f oibid  an  accentuation  of      final  syllnble;'' 
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Rabbit.  In  Australia  the  rabbit  baa  become  a  nightmare. 
The  early  colonists  who  brought  it  om  with  them  from  England 
to  make  their  new  settlements  more  homelike  never  anticipated 
the  awful  result.  Eabbits  have  increased  and  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  have  overspread  the  coutinent  and  cost 
millions  of  pounds  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  subdue  them.  At 
the  age  of  three  montlis  the  doe  brings  forth  her  litter  of  eight 
or  ten.  Thereafter  every  month  she  produces  a  similar  litter. 
There  is  no  winter  spell  of  cold  to  interrupt  her  or  to  kill  oil  the 
young  and  feeble.  The  only  limit  to  rabbit  life  is  the  food 
supply  and  here  bunx^  comes  into  competition  with  the  domestic 
sheep,  a  competition  all  the  more  ruinous  because  sheep  dislike 
pastures  over  which  he  has  passed.  The  rabbit,  in  short,  would 
easily  have  conquered  the  sheep  if  both  had  been  left  to  their 
own  devices.  But  man  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  more  useful 
animal.  Panic  measures  were  tried  at  first.  Wholesale  poisoning 
with  pollard  baits,  dosed  with  strychnine  or  phosphorus,  only 
served  to  destroy  much  of  the  native  bird  life,  to  devastate  the 
natural  fauna  and  to  leave  the  rabbit  in  triumphant  possession. 
Or  if  be  succumbed  be  bad  bis  revenge  even  in  death.  The 
carcasses  of  poisoned  rabbits  polluted  the  air  and  attracted 
a  plague  of  flies  which  carried  the  poison  from  carcass  to  she^. 
Rabbit-proof  fencing  proved  more  efficacious.  The  rabbits  out- 
side of  the  fence  could  be  kept  out,  while  the  rabbits  inside  could 
be  readily  dealt  with.  Within  enclosures  of  15,000  or  16,000 
acres  the  rabbit,  it  was  found,  could  be  exterminated.  His 
natural  cover  was  cleared  away  and  vigorous  trapping  or  poison- 
ing killed  him  off.  Water  hole  traps  were  especially  effective. 
The  Australian  sheep  farms  lie  mainly  in  dry  country.  Water 
is  a  necessity  to  rabbits  and  water  boles  are  few  and  far  between. 
Such  as  they  are,  the  farmers  carefully  fenced  them  in,  leaving 
little  yards  here  and  there,  however,  whence  access  to  the  water 
could  be  gained.  Here  the  rabbits  could  enter  but  not  emeig^. 
Overnight  the  yards  would  be  filled  with  rabbits  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  morning  with  sticks. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  rabbits  could  be  kept  in  check  by 
a  systematic  warfare  on  the  females  only.  With  an  excess  of 
females  the  rabbit  race  might  lose  its  fecundity.  An  experiment 
tried  in  Ireland  seemed  to  falsify  this  reasoning. 

London  Answers  tells  the  story:  ^An  Irish  landlord,  who 
had  a  labbit-wanen  on  bis  estate^  had  rabbits  trapped,  partly 
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to  supply  the  table,  partly  to  keep  the  tribe  in  chedc  The 
tape  would  catdi  more  buck  rabbite  than  does,  as  the  male 
wanders  about  more  than  the  female.   While  trapping  was  kept 

up  the  rabbits  in  the  warren  were  healthy  and  vigorous.  When 
trapping  was  for  some  reason  stopped  for  a  few  years,  the  rabbits 
decreased  very  much  in  numbers  and  size.'* 

A  paragraph  wliich  appeared  in  the  London  Lancet  early  in 
1912  would  indicate  that  the  rabbit  pest,  in  Victoria  at  leasty 
is  lai]Sely  under  control : 

Td»  rabbit  industiyin  Victoria  is  stated  to  be  slowly  bat 
snrely  disappearing.  The  first  export  of  f roaen  rabbits  was 
made  in  1894,  in  which  year  14^928  rabbits  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land. Next  year  the  total  was  431,716.  In  1900  the  total 
was  5,678,224,  and  in  1905,  10,258,356.  Since  that  year  the. 
total  has  gradually  declined  till  last  year  it  had  come  down 
to  2,841,648  rabbits  exported.  Exporters  and  agriculturists 
alike  are  pleased  at  this  result.  The  former  have  all  their  avail- 
able freezing  plants  occupied  with  meat  and  butter  and  cheese, 
while  the  latter  view  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  rabbit  pest 
with  composure. 

Railway  Altitudes.  The  highest  railway  in  the  world  is 
the  Central  Railway  of  Peru  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  15,865 
feet  and  has  its  highest  railway  station  at  15,665  feet. 

The  second  highest  line  is  that  from  Antofapasta  in  Chile 
to  Oruro  in  Bolivia  with  the  highest  point  at  an  elevation  of 
15,809  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Peruvian  railroad 
from  Arequipa  to  Puno  comes  in  as  a  good  third.  Its  highest 
station  is  Crucero  Alto,  14,666  feet. 

The  highest  railway  in  the  United  States  is  the  Argentine 
Centrsl  in  Colorado  reaching  an  altitude  of  14,000.  The  next 
in  height  also  belongs  to  Colorado,  vis.,  the  Moffat  Road,  11,660 
feet. 

The  highest  railway  in  Europe  is  the  Jungfrau  Railway  in 
Switzerland.  The  Jungfraujoch — the  great  connecting  wall 
between  the  Moiich  and  the  Jungfrau — is  10,935  feet  above 
sea  level,  4185  feet  higher  than  the  starting  point  of  the  line 
at  the  Little  Scheidegg  and  9075  feet  higher  than  Interlaken. 

Railway,  First.  '^A  coal  mine  is  nothing  but  a  hole  in 
the  ground ! "  cried  William  H.  Yanderbilt  when  Franklin  B. 
Gowen  in  urging  him  to  come  to  the  financial  aid  of  the  Beading 
Bailroad  quoted  the  mining  interests  of  that  company  as  a 
valuable  asset. 

"Coal  mines,"  retorted  Mr.  Gowen,  ''produced  the  rail- 
reads." 

Mr.  Gowen'«  retort  embodied  a  fact.   The  first  railway  wad 
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a  product  of  the  British  coal  mines.  In  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  wooden  rails  were  laid  at  the  collieries  near  New- 
castle upon  Tyne.  More  than  100  years  later  we  find  them 
described  by  Lord  Keeper  North.  **  The  manner  of  the  car- 
riage/' says  this  authority  in  1676,  is  by  laying  rails  of  timber 
cuactly  straight  and  parallel  and  bulky  carts  are  made  witii 
foar  rowleta  fitting  these  rails,  whereby  the  carriage  is  so  eanr 
that  one  horse  will  draw  down  four  or  five  cauldrons  of  coal/^ 
i,e.,  from  10.6  to  13.2  tons. 

The  planks  were  of  beech  or  other  wood,  a  few  inches  wide, 
and  were  fastened  down,  end  to  end,  on  logs  of  wood,  or 
"sleepers"  placed  cra'^swise  at  intervals  of  2  or  3  feet.  In 
due  time  it  became  the  custom  to  protect  them  with  thin  sheaths 
of  iron,  and  when  iron  wheels  were  introduced  (the  first  buing 
used  on  a  wooden  railway  near  Bath  in  1734)  flat  iron  rails  fol- 
lowed as  8  matter  of  coarse  so  early  as  1738.  Thirty  years 
later  cast  iron  bars  were  made — each  5  feet  long,  4  inches  wide^ 
and  1%  inches  thick,  with  holes  for  spikes  to  secure  them  to 
the  wood.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
practice  was  adopted  of  casting  the  rails  with  a  perpendicular 
ledge  on  the  outer  edge  to  prevent  the  wheels  from  leaving  the 
track.  Subsequently  the  ledge  was  transferred  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  rail. 

It  was  not  until  1789  that  the  present  type  of  rail  and  car- 
whed  appeared.  Flanged  rails  and  flat  wheels  were  discarded 
and  the  flange  was  transferred  to  the  tire  of  the  iHieels.  Mr. 

Jessop  introduced,  at  that  period,  rails  cast  in  lengths  of  15 
feet,  with  the  top  134  inches  wide.  They  were  of  the  fish  belly 
pattern;  deeper  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends.  After  various 
experiments  it  was  found  advisable  to  set  the  ends  of  the  rails  in 
cast  iron  chairs,  which  were  bolted  to  the  wooden,  or  stone,  ties, 
and  into  which  the  rail  was  secured  by  a  key  or  wedge.  Cast 
iron,  however,  proved  to  be  too  brittle  for  the  passage  of  heavy 
loads  at  hi^  rates  of  speed,  and  about  the  year  1820  malleable 
iron  was  substituted,  and  the  length  of  the  rails  was  increased. 

The  idea  of  using  steam  as  a  motive  power  on  the  tram- 
ways in  the  English  colleries  was  first  broached  by  James  Watt 
in  1784,  when  he  applied  for  a  patent  for  a  steam  carriage. 

In  1804  Kichard  Trcvcthic  built  a  locomotive  enjrine  which  * 
was  tried  upon  the  Merthyr  and  Tydvil  Railway,  in  Wales,  and 
which  drew  wagons  containing  ten  tons  of  coal  each,  at  a  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour.  W.  Hasell  Wilson,  in  his  Railway  His- 
tory," says  that  in  1812  Blenkinsop's  engines  began  running 
between  Middleton  colleries  and  Leeds  (a  distance  of  three 
and  one  half  miles),  and  continued  in  use  for  several  yeais* 
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being  the  first  instance  of  the  regular  employment  of  atetID 
locomotives  for  commercial  purposes. 

It  was  in  1814  that  George  Stephenson's  first  steam  engine 
the  Socket  was  placed  on  the  Killingworth  Bailwa} .  It  drew  30 
tons  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  upon  an  incline  of  1  foot  in 
450.  ImproTements  in  locomotives  followed  gradually.  When 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  was  opened  for  public  use 
on  Sept.  27,  1825,  one  of  Stephenson's  locomotives  drew  a  train 
oornposod  of  twenty-two  wagons  filled  with  passengers,  and 
twelve  wagons  loaded  with  coal,  making  a  total  weight  of  about 
ninety  tons,  including  the  engine  and  tender,  at  an  average 
speed  of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  but  attaining  a  maximum  rate 
of  twelve  miles. 

Hallway  Guide*  tht  Pint.  It  was  in  1889  that  George 
Biadshaw  (1801-1853),  a  Manchester  Quaker  and  map  en- 
graver, published  what  is  generally  considered  the  first  railway 
time-table.  A  tiny  pamphlet  of  6  pages,  bound  in  green  with 
gilt  lettering,  it  was  merely  a  collection  of  the  monthly  time- 
tables issued  by  the  seven  railway  companies  then  doing  business 
in  England.  Only  4  copies  are  known  to  be  extant,  2  of  them 
being  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

The  success  of  this  venture  prompted  a  more  ambitious 
effort  In  1840  Bradshaw  brought  out  his  Bailway  Compan- 
ion,'' a  volume  of  38  pages,  indnding  maps.  This  was  issued 
independently  of  the  time-tables.  Its  publication  was  continued 
for  8  years,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  '*  Guide." 

Early  numbers  of  the  Guides  furnish  curious  reading.  Trains 
are  described  as  "  first  class/'  ^'second  class,"  "  mixed,"  "  fast," 
and  "mail."  Third-class  passengers  might  travel  on  the  roofs 
of  other  cars  or  in  op<^n  wagons  much  like  the  freight-cars  of 
to-day.  rit'iitlcnu'ii  riding  in  their  own  carriages  were  charged 
second-class  fare.  Luggage  was  cirricd  on  the  car-roofs.  Pas- 
sengers who  chose  the  same  eminence  were  cautioned  to  wear 
overcoats  and  gauze  spectacles.  Tickets  were  called  checks  " 
or  **  passes  seats  bore  numbers  corresponding  with  the  number 
on  l&e  ticket;  fares  were  regulated  according  to  the  time  of 
travel,  whether  day  or  night,  and  also  according  to  the  number 
of  passengers  in  a  car. 

The  Ix>ndon  Oloh9  is  disposed  to  dispute  the  priority  of  Brad- 
shaw. In  the  year  1839,  it  says,  there  were  other  guides  in  exist- 
ence, whicli  were  no  less  interesting,  but  which  eventually  died 
out  and  passed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  One  of  the 
earliest  was  entitled  Lacey's  T?ailway  Companion  and  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Guide."  It  was  a  very  friendly  produe- 
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tioD,  describing  the  scenery  through  which  the  railway  passed, 
"anil  pointing  out  to  the  visitor  at  both  places  all  that  is  inter- 
esting and  nec-essary  for  business  and  pleasure."  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Liverpool,  and  was  on  sale  in  London  as  well  as  in 
the  northern  towns  at  the  price  of  one  shilling.  Though  this 
old  guide  docs  not  possess  any  date,  it  contains  advertisements 
for  the  annuals  and  almanacs  for  1835,  which  provides  a  clue  as 
to  the  time  of  its  origin  and  shows  it  to  be  probably  the  first 
railway  guide  ever  published.  As  there  were  only  some  twelve 
traius  starting  daily,  they  did  not  occupy  much  space,  and  the 
guide  was  e.xpanded  to  seventy-six  pages  by  a  description  of  the 
CQit  and  constraction  of  the  line. 

Kailway  King.   This  title,  which  in  the  United  States  hat 
been  more  or  lees  generally  bestowed  upon  Tarious  successive 
magnates  of  railroad  enterprise, — ^to  wit,  upon  Jay  Gonld,  Com- 
modore Yanderbil't,  and  £.  H.  Harrlman— originated  in  Eng- 
land and  was  applied  to  George  Hudson  (1800-1871).  He 
began  life  as  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper  in  York,  and  carried 
on  the  business  with  such  success  as  to  accumulate  a  small  for- 
tune which  was  increased  by  a  bequest  from  a  distant  relative. 
In  1828  he  began  investing  in  North  Midland  Kailway  shares. 
In  1830  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  company  held  at  Leeds, 
advocating  many  important  alterations  in  the  system  of  man- 
aging the  railway,  and  conchiding  a  remarkable  speech  by  offer- 
ing to  guarantee  double  the  dividend  the  shareholders  were 
then  receiving  if  the  alterations  he  proposed  were  adopted.  Ilis 
^IKxch  had  its  effect.  TTudson  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  shareholders,  which  ended  by  dismissing  all  the  directors  and 
appointing  Hu<lson  himself  cliairman  and  virtual  dictator  of 
the  comj)any.    Under  his  management,  the  shares  gradually 
from  £70  discount  to  £120  premiums,  a  record  unprece- 
dented in  those  days.    Hudson  next  amalgamated  the  North 
Hidland  with  other  lines;  and,  undoubtedly,  by  his  system  of 
iuslgunation  with  neighboring  companies,  he  considerably  ex- 
tended the  accommodation  to  the  public,  brides  effecting  a  con- 
iidersble  saving  in  the  working  of  the  line.  Nor  did  he  neglect 
his  own  interests.  In  one  transaction  he  is  said  to  have  cleared, 
In  a  single  day,  £100,000!    He  was  also  elected  M.P.  for 
Sunderland  and  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  York;  was  appointed 
I)eputy-Lieutenant  of  Durham ;  and  magistrate  of  the  East  and 
North  Ridings  of  York,  and  of  Durham. 

In  1849  his  methods  became  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary 
pxaraination,  which  resulted  in  his  downfall.  The  particular 
transaction  which  broufrht  him  to  <]rrief  occurred  in  1845.  As 
fhairnian  and  trustee  of  the  North  Midland  Kailwav,  reputed  by 
that  company  to  purchase  shares  in  the  Great  North  of  England 
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Bailwaj  for  the  benefit  of  the  compan}-,  he  had  aold  to  his  con- 
stituentt  a  lai^  number  of  shares  at  a  considerable  adTanoe  upon 
the  market  price.  He  used  the  money  of  the  company  to  make 
the  purchase,  and  put  upwards  of  £8000  into  his  own  pocket,  as 

his  premium  upon  the  transaction.  The  parliamentary  com* 
mittee,  after  a  patient  investigation,  decided  that  the  sum 
charged  by  Mr.  Hudson  for  these  shares  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  the  sum  he  actually  paid  for  them,  and  that  the  difference 
must  bo  repaid  with  interest. 

Hudson  himself  was  far  from  imagining  that  he  had  done 
any  wrong.  He  was  absolutely  staggered  by  the  result  of  the 
parliamentary  inquii^ :  It  is  not  my  wish,'*  said  h^  in  his  pub« 
lished  defence,  "to  impugn  the  reasoning  or  question  the  con- 
clusion of  the  committee;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  state  that 
{his  opinion  of  the  position  which  I  occupied  in  connection  with 
the  company  is  one  now  presented  to  my  mind  for  the  first  time. 
.  .  I  never  thought  myself  restrained  from  entering  into  per- 
sonal engagements  either  with  the  comjniny  or  with  others,  by 
reason  of  the  position  I  stood  in  towards  the  company,  any  more 
than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  proprietor.  •  •  is  impaaibk 
for  me  to  adopt  the  eonduHon  at  which  ihe- committee  have 
arriued,  for,  as  far  as  my  own  view  of  my  position  is  concerned, 
that  conclusion  is  incorrect,  .  .  I  care  nothing  for  pecuniary 
considerations  in  this  matter.  I  must  pursue  the  course  which 
my  own  feelings  and  judgment  point  out  to  be  correct  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  find  myself  placed — circumstances 
to  me  of  a  most  painful  nature;  but  in  which  I  have  become 
involved  u  ilhout  the  slightest  idea  on  my  part  that  I  was  doing 
anything  deserving  of  reprehension/* 

The  Illustrated  London  News  for  April  14,  1849,  revtewed 
the  whole  subject  in  an  admirable  editorial  artide.  It  rightly 
characterized  Hudson's  defence  as  the  most  melancholy  part  of 
the  whole  business.  "Not  only,"  it  said,  ''did  Mr.  Hudson 
make  this  profit  out  of  a  company  whose  interests  he  ought  to 
have  considered  identical  with  his  own,  but  when  he  sold  to  the 
company  as  principal  with  principal,  he  charged  it  with  full 
brokerage,  thougli  he  paid  none  either  on  his  own  account  or 
that  of  the  company;  and  although,  as  a  contemporary  remarks, 
he  made  sundry  other  '  pickings  *  for  hts  own  private  and  ex- 
clusive benefit.  But  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Hudson  is  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  the  morality  of  1845.  He  rose  to  wealth  and 
importance  at  an  immoral  period ;  he  w  as  the  creature  of  an  im- 
moral system;  he  was  ¥rafted  into  fortune  upon  the  wave  of  a 
popular  mania :  he  was  elevated  into  the  dictatorship  of  railway 
pperulation  in  an  unwholesome  ferment  of  ])opular  cupidity, 
pervading  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men;  and,  whatever  be 
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the  hue  of  the  error  he  may  have  committed,  it  is  rather  too  much 
to  expect  of  him  that  he  should  be  purer  than  his  time  or  his 
associates.  The  commercial  code  of  1845  was,  as  far  as  railways 
were  concerned,  framed  upon  anything  but  moral  principles. 
The  lust  of  gain  blinded  the  eyes  of  men  who,  before  that  period, 
could  see  clearly  enough  the  diiEBre&oe  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  trading  and  gambling,  and  between  legitimate  and  ille- 

gitimate  speculation.  Men  who  would  have  scorned  to  do  a  dia- 
ooest  act  towards  any  other  real  tangible  living  man,  did  not 
scruple  to  do  acts  against  that  great  abstraction,  the  public, 
which  no  morality  could  justify.  In  the  height  of  the  railway 
mania  it  was  generally  admitted,  that,  ultimately,  some  parties 
must  he  losers;  that  the  over-sanguine  or  the  cautious  who  came 
in  last  would  have  to  pay  the  piper  for  all  the  gains  made  by 
those  who  came  in  early ;  but,  as  nobody  knew  who  these  individ- 
uals were,  nobody  cared  about  them  or  scrupled  to  make  an 
immoral  profit  out  of  them.  Mr.  Hudson,  from  the  superior 
magnitude  of  his  transactions,  from  his  superior  talent  in  rail- 
way business,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  his  superior  luck,  became 
the  representative  of  that  system.  He  was  to  wealth  what  the 
queen  is  to  honor — its  fountain ;  and  all  who  desired  to  be 
wealtiiy  without' labor,  and  by  a  mere  turn  of  the  dice  of  For- 
tune, looked  to  him  to  aid  them  in  their  projects." 

Lady  Dorotliy  Nevill,  in  her  Beminiscences,''  has  this  note 
upon  the  former  Bailway  King :  **  Hudson,  to  whom  Ciirlyle  once 
alluded  as  the  big  swollen  gambler,  lived  on  to  the  early  seven* 
ties,  an  annuity  having  been  purchased  for  his  benefit  by  some 
friends  only  a  few  years  before.  In  his  prosperous  days  the 
*  Railway  King'  used  to  entertain  very  lavishly  at  his  house  at 
Albert  Gate.  This  mansion,  together  with  the  one  opposite  to  it, 
was  built  bv  Cubitt,  and  the  two  houses  used  to  be  called  the  two 
Qibraltars,  it  being  prophesied  that  they  never  would  or  could 
be  taken.  As  has  been  said,  ^Ir.  Hudson  soon  falsified  this 
prediction.  The  house  is  now  the  Frendi  Bmbassy." 

Railway  Station.  The  largest  railway  station  in  the  world 
ia  in  New  York  City, — the  Hudson  Terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
road,  between  32d  St.  and  30th  St.  and  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Avenues.  Statisticians  agree  that  it  covers  more  territory  than 
any  other  building  ever  constructed  at  one  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  Vatican,  the  Tuileries,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Winter  Palac*e,  are  larger  buildings,  but  they  were  for  centuries 
under  construction.  The  Pennsylvania  station  is  unique,  cover- 
ing, as  it  docs,  eight  acres  of  ground,  with  exterior  walls  extend- 
ing approximately  one>half  of  a  mile,  all  told,  and  having  been 
erected  in  less  than  six  years'  time. 
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The  area  of  the  ataiion  and  yard  is  28  acres,  and  in  this  ihere 
are  16  miles  of  track.  The  storage  tracks  alone  will  hold  386 
cars.  The  length  of  the  21  standing  tracks  at  the  station  is 
21,600  feet.  There  are  1 1  passenger  platforms,  with  25  baggage 
and  express  elevators.  The  highest  point  of  the  tracks  in  the 
station  is  nine  feet  below  sea  level. 

The  station  building  is  784  feet  long  and  430  feet  wide. 
The  average  height  above  the  street  is  09  feet,  while  the  maxi- 
mum is  153  feet.  The  building  is  lighted  by  about  500  electric 
arcs  and  20,000  incaodesoents. 

More  than  150,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  required  for 
the  retaining  walls,  foundations,  street  bridging,  and  the  sub- 
itmetare.  There  are  650  oolnmna  supporting  the  station  build- 
ing, and  the  greatest  weight  on  any  one  of  these  is  1658  tons. 

Railways,  Father  of  English.  This  title  has  been  given  to 
Edward  Pease  (1767-1858)  and  forms  the  subtitle  of  a  memo- 
rial edited  by  his  great-grandson :  "  The  Diaries  of  Edward 
Pease,  the  Father  of  Knglish  Railways"  (London,  1908).  Pease 
was  only  a  projector,  however,  not  an  inventor.  About  1817  he 
became  interested  in  a  scheme  for  constructing  a  tramway  from 
Darlington  to  Stockton.  In  1818  parliamentary  sanction  was 
sought  for  the  project,  but  the  Duke'of  Cleveland  opposed  it 
because  the  suggested  line  ran  too  close  to  one  of  his  fox-covers, 
and  it  was  not  until  April  19,  1821,  that  a  new  route  received 
the  royal  assent.  Originally  the  cars  were  intended  simply  to 
carry  coal  and  to  he  drawn  by  horses.  In  the  spring  of  1821, 
however,  (Jt'orge  Stephenhon,  then  only  an  engine-M'right,  intro- 
duced himself  to  Pease,  and  convinced  him  of  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  a  steam  locomotive  running  on  rails,  for  men,  ani- 
mals, and  freight.  Stephenson  had  already  built  an  engine  at 
Killingworth;  he  now,  with  Pease's  financial  assistance,  began 
a  new  one,  destined  to  be  the  first  engine  used  on  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  railway,  which  in  its  turn  was  the  first  line 
ever  built  in  Great  Britain.  The  first  rail  was  laid  on  May  23, 
1823.  The  line  was  opened  for  tratHc  on  September  27,  1825, 
and  at  once  proved  a  success.  The  Stephenson  engine  now  occu* 
pies  a  pedestal  at  Darlington  Station. 

Railways,  Miniature.  In  the  United  States  in  1910  there 
were  1180  railways.  Of  these  180  were  8  miles  or  less  in  length, 
40  had  rights  of  way  ow  only  9  miles,  while  perhaps  20  were 
limited  to  10  miles.  In  the  first  group  are  included  8  only  one 
mile  long  from  terminus  to  terminus,  19  with  2  miles,  and  so  on 
until  you  reach  29  giants  with  8  miles  to  their  credit. 

One  mile  is  the  length  of  the  Indiana  and  Northern  Railroad 
that  connects  Myler  with  South  Bend,  Ind.  It  has  been  in  oper- 
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ation  since  1891,  and  is  a  vest-pocket  corporation  of  a  flourishing 
sort,  having  no  funded  or  other  debts.  Small  as  it  is,  it  is  of 
eomidmble  imporCanee  as  a  belt  line^  for  it  k  the  oonnectinff 
link  between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Grand 
Tmnk  Western,  the  Vandalia,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the 
Central  Indiana  and  Southern  railroads.  All  the  stock  is  held 
by  a  manufacturing  corporation  of  South  Bend.  T.nst  year  it 
paid  $5000  in  dividends,  its  net  earniiif^s  being  $7000. 

Every  part  of  the  countr}'  furnishes  specimens  of  these 
dwarf  roads.  They  are  found  in  mining  districts,  where  their 
services  are  often  invaluable;  they  make  things  convenient  for 
visitors  to  scenic  sections;  they  are  the  handy  helpers  around 
industrial  plants  and  terminal  centres;  they  climb  mountains 
that  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  the  average  dtlsen. 

England  boasts  of  a  very  remarkable  miniature  railroad  at 
Eaton,  the  country-seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  Tt  was 
built  in  1896  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  duke,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Arthur  Haywood,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  coal  and  other  supplies  to  Eaton  Hall  from  the  Great 
Western  station,  four  miles  away.  It  is  now  used  also  as  a  pas- 
senger line  for  conveying  the  duke's  guests  from  one  part  of 
the  estate  to  another.  The  gauge  is  only  fifteen  inches,  and  the 
rolling  stock,  comprising  two  engines  and  half  a  hundred 
trolleys,  wagons,  and  passenger  coaches,  is  constmcted  on  a 
proportionate  scale.  The  initial  cost  of  the  railway  was 
£6000,  and  it  is  said  to  be  worked  at  a  weekly  expense  of  £5. 

Rain  Tree.  A  more  or  less  mythical  tree  said  to  flourish 
most  exuberantly  in  Peru.  It  is  Uius  described  in  a  Spanish 
paper: 

The  rain  tree  of  Peru  grows  very  large,  is  rioh  in  leaves,  and  is 
called  by  the  Indians  tamaicaapi.  It  has  the  power  of  collecting  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  and  condensing  it  into  a  continuous  and 
cofiioiit  supply  of  rain. 

Tn  the  dry  season  when  the  rivers  are  low  and  the  heat  frroat.  the 
tree's  power  of  condensing  seems  at  the  highestj  and  water  falls  in 
sbundsnce  from  the  leaves  and  coses  from  the  tnmk.  The  water 
spreads  around  in  veritable  rivers,  part  of  which  Alters  into  the  soil 
and  fertilizes  it.  These  rivers  are  canalised  so  ai  to  regulate  the  course 
of  the  water. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  of  the  PieruTian  rain  trees  will  on  the 
average  yield  nine  gallons  of  water  per  diem.  In  a  field  of  an  area 
of  one  kilometre  square — that  is,  3250  feet  each  way-^n  be  grown 
10,000  trees,  separated  from  each  other  by  25  metres.  This  plantotion 
produces  daily  385,000  litres  of  water.  If  we  allow  for  evaporatioil 
and  infiltration,  we  have  135,000  litres  or  20,531  gallons  of  rain  for 
distribution  daily.  The  rain  tree  can  be  cultivated  with  very  little 
trouble,  for  H  seems  indifferent  as  to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  T!b» 
trss  iBCinasM  rapidly  and  rssista  both  crtwawa.  of  climate. 
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All  this,  it  would  now  seem,  is  largely  or  quite  a  myth.  In 
1906  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington  examined  into  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  decided  that  no  tree  of  the  sort  had  ever  existed. 
In  1911  Henry  Robertson,  United  States  consul-general  at 
Callao,  Peru,  dealt  another  blow  at  the  legend.  Urged  by  numer- 
ons  inqniriesy  he  reported  to  the  government  that  careful  inTesti- 
gation  had  failed  to  locate  any  zain  tree  in  Pern,  where  it  was 
raimiBed  to  be  especially  abundant.  He  carried  his  scepticism 
80  nir  as  to  disbelieve  in  its  existence  anywhere  clae.  He  quotej 
eminent  botanical  authorities  in  support  of  his  views.  One  in- 
formant had,  indeed,  written  to  say  that  in  certain  moist  locali- 
ties a  particular  tree  becomes  saturated,  so  to  speak,  and  occa- 
sionally discharges  a  small  amount  of  moisture,  too  small, 
however,  to  be  of  any  practical  value  in  arid  lands,  even  if  it 
could  grow  there. 

After  the  consul  reported,  the  Bureau  of  Manufacturers 
asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  look  into  the  matter. 
Assistant  Secretary  Hays  replied  that  the  rain-tree  legend  is 
centuries  old,  but  has  no  scientific  basis.  Australia  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  delusion  and  is  planting  many  alleged  rain  trees. 
They  are  no  more  efficacious  in  coiidensincf  water  than  any 
other  free-growing  tree.  He  quoted  an  English  botanist  to  the 
effect  that  swarms  of  cicadas,  or  locusts,  settle  upon  trees  and 
extout  their  Juices,  whidi  fall  upon  the  ground.  He  c^eis  this 
as  one  explanation  of  the  myth.  (See  Tbaybllbb's  Tbbb.) 

Ratdeoaake.  The  rattle  consists  of  a  number  of  bones 
looking  like  small  knuckle-bones,  securely  fastened  together,  yet 

10  loosely  that  they  make  a  clicking  noise  when  shaken.  These 
grow  on  the  reptile's  tail.  Popular  belief  asserts  that  the  first 
joint,  which  is  always  of  a  darker  color  than  the  others,  takes 
two  years  to  grow,  while  afterward  an  additional  joint  grows 
each  year.  The  rattlesnake  is  spread  pretty  generally  over  the 
North  American  continent,  but  its  chief  habitat  is  Texas.  The 
laigiest  niecimetti^  however,  are  found  in  North  Carolina.  The 
State  1  liuseum  at  Baleigh  conteins  the  largest  rattlesnake^ 
mounted,  in  any  collection  in  the  world.    It  measures  6  feet 

11  inches  in  length,  and  11  inches  in  girth.  It  weighs  7  pounds 
and  11  ounces.   There  are  12  rattles. 

Rattlesnakes  are  the  most  sluggish  of  all  the  serpent  tribe; 
for  the  puff-adder  of  the  capes,  credited  in  Africa  with  this  pre- 
eminence, is  very  active  when  enraged.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rattlesnake,  excepting  just  after  and  just  before  its  winter 
sleep,  only  bites  in  sdf-defence  and  never  goes  out  of  its  way  to 
attack  man  or  beast  Unless  molested  &ere  is  little  to  fear 
from  him.  TTnfortanately,  you  new. can  tell. when  yon  are 
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going  to  molest  him,  as  in  coming  down  a  bluff  or  picking  your 
way  in  a  gully,  you  may  put  your  foot  on  a  rattlesnake.  And 
then  the  terrific  swiftness  of  its  dart!  "Not  even  the  cobra," 
says  an  English  traveller,  "which  I  had  always  considered 
rivalled  the  very  lightning  in  its  movements, — movements  which 
I  defy  any  European  eye  to  follow, — ^is  quicker  than  the  rattle- 
snake in  tiiat  one  deadly  act.  Yet  to  strike  it  must  be  in  a  doie 
coil,  its  head  and  neck  being  erect;  it  throws  itself  abont  three- 
fourths  of  its  length,  supjMKrtlDg  its  weight  entirely  on  its 
tail  part."    Chambers'  Journal,  vol.  49,  p.  641. 

The  writer  adds  three  remarkable  stories  of  narrow  escapes 
from  enraged  rattlesnakes.  One  man,  who  had  killed  iif ty  of  the 
reptiles,  recognized  what  his  foot  touched,  and  without  stopping 
to  look  he  leaped  higher  probably  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his 
life.  Another  man  was  not  so  quick,  and  the  reptile  struck  him 
three  times  with  electric  qnidmess;  but  his  trousers  and  long 
boots  saved  hinL  This  disposes  of  a  fallacy  very  generally  held, 
that  Tenomous  serpents  will  not  bite  twice  in  succession:  there 
were  the  three  pair  of  fang  marks  quite  plainly  to  be  seen  on  his 
white  trousers."  It  also  confirms  the  fart  that  snake-bites  are 
sometimes  harmless  when  the  sufferer  is  bitten  through  cloth; 
the  poison  is  absorbed  by  the  material  and  never  finds  its  way 
into  the  fiesh  at  all.  Our  author's  third  instance  is  of  a  young 
man  who  had  been  bathing  in  the  Hiver  Platte.  On  emerging 
naked  from  the  water,  he  sat  down  on  a  rattlesnake  which  was 
basking  in  the  grass.  Whether  he  sat  upon  the  reptile's  head* 
or  wheBier  the  creature  was  too  astonished  by  his  sadden  descent^ 
can  never  be  known ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  affrighted  bather 
leaped  up  with  a  shriek,  and  escaped  unhurt. 

The  rattlesnake  has  a  very  unpleasant  smell,  so  powerful 
and  permanent  that  when  it  is  irritated  and  made  to  bite  a  rake 
or  hoe  wielded  with  intent  to  kill,  the  implement  will  retain 
the  odor  for  months.  Once  known  it  is  always  recognizable.  Dr. 
Hamilton  Hoe,  of  London,  owed  his  life  to  his  knowledge  of  this 
fact  Opening  a  box  directed  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Zodlogical  Garaens  in  London,  he  imprudently  put  his  hand 
under  the  packing  of  dry  moss  to  see  what  was  there.  He  touched 
something  alive.  The  smell  told  him  it  was  a  rattlesnake.  Had 
he  pulled  back  his  hand  at  once,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
bitten;  but  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  stroke  the  reptile^ 
which  allowed  him  gently  to  withdraw  his  hand. 

Out  on  the  prairie  rattlesnakes  have  been  known  to  crawl 
into  tents  and  into  beds  within  the  tents.  This  was  in  search  of 
warmth.  Venr  often  they  are  content  simply  with  crawling  in- 
idde.  So  used  are  some  men  to  this  trai^  that  they  have  oeen 
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known  to  sleep  quietly  all  through  the  night  though  perfectly 
aware  tiiat  a  rattlesnake  was  within  their  tent  walls.  They 
n^ed  th^nselves  tight  in  their  bedclothes^  confident  that  ths 
intmder  would  not  attack  if  it  were  not  itsdf  attadoed,  and  that 
it  would  leave  at  dawn.  In  one  instance  a  man  was  hitten  at 
night  He  was  on  the  prairie^  and  sleeping  near  his  horse,  which 
was  fastened  by  a  long  rope  to  a  log  or  stone.  The  horse  broke  i 
away;  and  the  man,  feeling  after  the  rope  in  the  grass,  dis-  | 
turbed  a  rattlesnake,  which  bit  him  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 
He  was  cured  by  a  remedy  which  is  recommended  in  England  | 
for  snake-bites.   A  friend  cut  with  a  penknife  the  skin  round  the 
puncture,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  wound,  and  make  it  bleed:  then 
he  put  a  small  heap  of  irunpowder  on  the  spot,  ignited  it, — no 
pain  attending  this, — and  the  man  was  cured. 

The  writer  in  Chambers*  somewhat  reluctantly  recommends 
whiskey  as  the  surest  antidote  for  rattlesnake  poison.  "  I  know 
of  one  case  of  rattiesnake-bite  where  four  hours  elapsed  before 
spirits  could  be  procured:  yet  the  patient  lived.  The  poison 
of  a  snake,  by  some  mysterious  potency,  causes  the  blood  to 
coagulate,  and,  we  may  say,  putrefy:  then  the  sufferer  dies.  All 
remedies  seem  to  have  failed  because  th^  do  not  act  upon  the 
blood :  now,  whiskey  does  so  act  A  quart  of  whiskey  nmi,  d 
course— is  about  the  quantity  usually  taken;  but  the  cure  is 
effected  directly  the  patient  gets  drunk.  So  long  as  the  Tenom 
has  the  masteiy,  no  amount  of  whiskey  will  affect  the  head;  bnt 
directly  it  is  conquered,  the  patient  shows  signs  of  intoxicatioii, 
and  is  rescued." 

The  first  rattlesnakes  ever  seen  alive  in  England,  certainly 
the  first  kept  for  public  exhibition,  were  a  female  and  her  brood 
presented  in  January,  1849,  to  the  L#ondon  Zoological  Society 
by  Captain  ^Mackenzie  M'Luckie.  On  a  visit  to  Berbii^  this  j 
gentleman  had  obtained  a  pair  of  adult  Cascavel  rattlesnakes. 
The  male  clTected  its  escape  before  the  ease  containing  them  was 
put  aboard  ship.  During  the  homeward  voyage  the  female  pro- 
duced a  brood  of  19  young  ones,  only  8  of  which  survived  in  the  . 
menagerie.  ' 

Kattlesnakes  were  known  in  colonial  times  in  the  Middle 
States,  but  have  long  since  disappeared.  Toward  the  close  of  ' 
1847  a  case  containing  one  of  these  rarities  was  received  by  Dr. 
Wainewright,  a  former  captain  in  the  British  army  who  for 
ten  years  had  be^  a  physician  of  eminence  in  New  York  City. 
The  snake  was  about  five  feet  in -lengthy  having  twelve  rattles. 
It  was  contained  in  a  box  with  spars  over  the  top.  Hie  doctor 
was  on  his  way  home  from  the  ship  with  the  present,  but  stopped 
at  the  Broadway-house  to  show  the  curiosity,   ^le  compsny 
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present  seemed  to  enjoy  teasing  and  irritating  the  snake,  while 
the  reptile  kept  whizzing  its  rattle  at  a  furious  rate.  The  box 
was  opened;  and  now,  there  being  a  fair  Held,  the  reptile  kept 
coiling  and  rearing  itself  in  fierce  defiance  of  its  enemiee.  This 
display  lasted  some  time;  when  Dr.  Wainewright  touched  the 
snake  a  few  inches  below  the  head,  expecting  that  it  could  not 
bend  its  body  sufficiently  to  bite.  In  a  moment  it  snapped,  and 
in  flirted  a  wound  on  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand."  A  superficial  excision  of  the  part  was  immedi- 
ately made,  the  wouud  was  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  sulphur, 
and  a  ligature  was  applied  above  the  wrist.  The  hand  began 
to  swell  immediately,  and  the  poison  progressed  rapidly  to  the 
forearm  and  arm.  But  no  constitutional  symptoms  seem  to  have 
made  their  appearance  until  it  reached  the  ^axillay"  or  armpit; 
when  immediately  the  pulse  began  to  flag;  and»  notwithstanding 
the  continual  application  of  stimulants,  the  pulse  never  rallied 
until  about  12  o'clock  P.M.,  when  death  put  a  period  to  the 
doctor's  existence. — Illustrated  Lou  dan  Ncirs',  January  27,  1849. 

Rattlesnakes,  Proposed  Transportation  of.  When  Con- 
dorcet  in  1790  delivered  hi8  eulogy  on  Franklin  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  dwelt  upon  the  American's 
ready  wit  and  Socratic  method  of  argument.  As  an  instance, 
he  told  how  Franklin  once  remonstrated  wilh  the  English 
prime  minister  on  the  insulting  practice  of  transporting  crim- 
iniUs  from  the  motherland  to  the  colonies.  The  minister  alleged 
tiie  necessity  for  ridding  England  of  this  gentry.  What  would 
you  say,"  retorted  Franklin,  "if  we  were  to  order  the  expor- 
tation of  rattlesnakes  to  England?"  In  a  foot-note  added  to 
the  Eloge  when  it  was  published,  Condorcet  asserted,  "  I  have 
often  heard  him  tell  this  story,  which  has  been  ridiculously 
disfigured  in  our  newspapers."  From  this  source,  and  this 
source  alone,  the  rattlesnake  anecdote  has  crept  into  most  of 
the  biographies  of  Franklin.  At  last,  in  1898,  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  searching  through  the  Pennsfflvama  QaiutU  for  hiUierto 
ipedited  writings  of  Franklin,  discovered  an  article,  obviously 
from  his  pen,  in  No.  1169,  May  9,  1751.  It  supplied  the 
original  of  the  story  we  have  hitherto  owed  to  Condorcet's 
French  version,  and  proves  that  also  to  have  been  disfigured." 
The  article  takes  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  "  the  Printers 
of  the  Gazette"  and  signed  **  Americus."  It  begins  by  satiric 
reference  to  the  kindness  of  "  our  mother  country  "  in  forbid- 
ding ^  our  mistaken  Assemblies  "  to  make  any  law  for  preventing 
or  fuscouraging  the  importation  of  convicts  from  Great  Britain, 
on  the  ground  ^*  that  such  laws  are  against  the  public  utility,  as 
they  tend  to  prevent  the  improvement  and  well  peopling  of  the 
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colonies."  Such  a  tender  parental  concern,  Americus  thinks, 
calls  aloud  for  the  highest  returns  of  gratitude  and  duty. 
Though  reoognidng  that  a  really  adequate  letnra  is  imposBible, 
he  yet  suggeata  a  plan  that  may  at  least  show  a  grateful 
diapoeitioii. 

**  In  some  of  the  vninhabited  Parte  of  these  Provinces^^  he 
explains,  "  there  are  Numbers  of  these  venemous  Reptiles  we 
call  Rattle  Sxakes;  Felons-convict  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World:  These,  whenever  we  meet  with  them,  we  put  to  Death, 
by  Virtue  of  an  old  Law,  Thou  shalt  bruise  his  Head.  But  as 
this  is  a  sanguinary  Law,  and  may  seem  too  cruel ;  and  as  how- 
ever mischievous  those  Creatures  are  with  us,  they  may  possibly 
cfauige  their  Natmea,  if  they  were  to  change  the  Climate;  I 
woold  humbly  prapose^  that  this  General  Sentence  of  DbM  be 
changed  for  Transportation. 

**  In  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  when  they  first  croep  oat  of 
tbnr  Holes,  they  are  feeble,  hca^'}^  slow,  and  easily  taken ;  and 
if  a  small  Bounty  were  allowM  per  Head,  some  Thousands  might 
be  collected  annually,  and  transported  to  Britain.  There  I 
would  propose  to  have  them  carefully  distributed  in  St.  James's 
Park,  in  the  Spring  Gardens,  and  other  Places  of  Pleasure  about 
Londm;  in  the  Gardena  of  all  the  Nobility  and  Gentiy  through- 
ont  the  Nation ;  but  particularly  in  the  Gardena  of  the  PrivM 
MinisUn,  the  Lards  of  Trade,  and  Members  of  Pcaiiamsni;  for 
to  them  we  are  most  particularly  obliged/' 

There  are,  he  acknowledges,  inconveniences  in  the  scheme, 
as  in  all  human  projects.  But  then  there  are  inconveniences 
attendant  even  on  "  that  good  and  wise  Act  of  Parliament  by 
virtue  of  which  all  the  Newgates  and  Dungeons  in  Britain  are 
emptied  into  the  colonies."  Let  not  private  interests  obstruct 
public  utility.  Our  mother  knows  what  is  best  for  us."  She 
may  know  also  how  to  extract  good  from  the  apparent  evil 
letom.  "  Hay  not  the  honeat  rough  British  Gentry,  by  a 
Familiarity  with  these  Reptiles,  learn  to  creep,  and  to  insinuate, 
and  to  atover,  and  to  wriggle  into  Place  (and  perhaps  to  poison 
such  as  stand  in  their  Way)  Qualities  of  no  small  Advanta<?e  to 
Courtiers!  In  comparison  of  wliirh  *  Improvement  and  Puhlick 
Utility,*  what  is  a  Child  now  and  then  kill'd  by  their  venomooa 
Bite,    .    .    .    or  even  a  favourite  Lap-Dog  f  " 

In  short,  rattlesnakea  s^m  the  most  suitable  returns  for 
the  ^  Human  Serpenti  sent  ns  by  our  Mother-Country."  Indeed 
she  will  have  the  advantage  of  us.  She  will  reap  equal  benefita 
without  equal  risk.  "  For  the  Rattlesnake  gives  Warning  before 
he  attempts  his  Mischief,  which  the  Convict  does  not." 

Rata.  Man  is  the  master  or  the  deetrcqrer  of  all  animala 
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except  the  xodents.  MBinmoth  and  cave-bear  disappeared  before 

his  arrows  in  the  stone  age.  The  aurochs  has  gone ;  the  buffalo 
is  well-nigh  extinct;  the  lion  and  the  elephant  must  follow.  The 
tiger  and  the  leopard  see  their  kindred  domesticated  as  cats; 
the  wolf's  cousin  has  been  tamed  into  doghood.  But  still  the  rab- 
bits of  Australia  cunlinue  in  active  and  disastrous  revolt;  traps, 
ferrets,  and  poison  still  fail  to  make  head  against  the  rats  and 
mice  of  Europe  and  America.  Babbits,  however,  begin  to  show 
signs  of  exhaustion,  even  in  Australia.  There  remain  then 
among  all  waim-hlooded  creatures  only  two  that  are  really 
dominant,  snccessful,  increasing  in  numbers  and  range,  able 
to  maintain  ilianaelves  anywhere  in  the  world  against  all  rivals. 
These  two  are  man  and  the  rat.  The  genus  homo  and  the 
genus  mtts  go  everywhere  and  eat  everything.  They  are  the 
two  creatures  that  dwell  in  houses  and  travel  in  ships.  Each 
drives  its  other  rivals  to  the  wall ;  but  neither,  except  locally 
and  for  brief  periods,  has  ever  come  near  to  exterminating  the 
other.  Civilized  man  has  fought  the  common  rat  for  two  hun- 

-  died  years,  and  the^battle  is  still  drawn. 

Sonthej,  in  ''The  Doctor,"  says : ''  Wheresoever  man  goes,  Bat 
follows,  or  accompanies  him.  Town  or  country  is  equally  agree- 
Mb  to  him.  He  enters  upon  your  house  as  a  tenant  at  will  (his 
own,  not  yours),  works  out  for  himself  a  covered  way  in  your 
walls,  ascends  by  it  from  one  story  to  another,  and  leaving  you 

.  the  larger  apartments,  takes  possession  of  the  space  between 
floor  and  ceiling,  as  an  entresol  for  himself.  There  he  has  his 
parties,  and  his  revels,  and  his  gallopades  (merry  ones  they 
are),  when  you  would  be  asleep  if  it  were  not  for  the  spirit  with 
which  the  youth  and  belles  of  Bat-land  keep  up  the  ball  over 
your  head.'' 

Moreover,  whatever  man  does,  rat  always  takes  a  share  in  the 

proceedings.  Whether  it  be  building  a  ship,  erectin<^  a  church, 
digging  a  ^rave,  ploufrhincr  a  field,  storin<r  a  pantry,  taking  a 
journey,  or  })lanting  a  distant  colony,  rat  is  sure  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  matter;  man  and  his  gear  cannot  be  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place  without  him. 

How  is  it  that  rats  know  when  a  house  is  about  to  fall,  or 
a  ship  to  sink? 

As  with  nations  so  with  rats.  One  tribe  comes  and  dis- 
possesses another.  Look  at  England.  The  rats  that  infested 
Saxon  larders  in  Alfred's  reign,  that  squealed  behind  the  wain- 
scots when  Cromwell's  Ironsides  were  harrying  royalist  mansions, 
that  disturbed  the  sleep  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  were  a  hardy 
black  species  now  almost  extinct.  Like  the  T?ed  Men  in  presence 
of  the  Palefaces,  they  have  been  forced  to  retire  before  the  Nor- 
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wegian  rai^  sometimes  despitefnlly  s^led  the  Hanoverian  rat, 
which  is  brown  in  color,  larger  in  size,  fiercer  in  disposition. 
Despite  name  and  nickname,  the  latter  did  not  come  from 
Norway  and  tliey  did  come  before  the  Hanoverian  succession. 
It  is  now  believed  that  this  rat  was  brought  to  England  from 
India  and  Persia  in  1727.  By  1750  the  breed  had  made  its  way 
to  France,  and  its  progress  over  Europe  after  that  was  rapid. 

No  doubt,  when  the  hrown  nt  had  once  set  foot  in  England, 
he  treated  hiiB  weaker  brother,  and  predecessor,  the  hls/Si  rat, 
much  as  the  Stuart  dynasty  was  treated  ^y  the  House  of  Han- 
over. But  then  the  black  rat  himself  is  fabled  to  have  come 
with  the  Normans  and  to  have  witnessed  a  prior  change  of 
dynasty.  He  still  abounds  in  Normandy  and  he  survives  in 
Wales,  where  he  is  known  as  the  French  rat,  and  in  other  por- 
tions of  Great  Britain, — even  in  England  and  even  in  London. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tower,  in  Wiutbread'is  brewery,  and 
in  the  Whitechapel  sugar  refineries,  he  still  holds  his  own. 
Knowing  his  individual  weakness,  he  knows  also  that  in  nnion 
there  is  strength.  Acting  in  masses  the  black  rats  attack  the 
brown  ones  as  fearlessly  as  a  flight  of  swallows  attack  a  hairic 
If,  howeW)  an  equal  number  of  the  two  breeds  are  placed  to- 
gether in  a  cage  without  food,  the  cliances  are  that  all  the  black 
rats  will  have  disapjX'ared  before  morning;  while,  if  lliey  have 
been  well  fed,  the  brown  giants  will  invariably  eat  off  the  long 
and  delicate  cars  of  their  little  brethren,  just  as  a  gourmand 
after  a  substantial  meal  titillates  satiety  with  a  wafer  i)iscuit. 

To  return  to  the  Hanoverian  legend.  That  eccentric  English 
naturalist  Charles  Waterton,  nnoompromising  Jacobite  and 
Boman  Catholic,  who  was  accustomed  to  supply  his  own  table 
with  fish  shot  by  his  OMm  bow  and  arrows,  made  war  upon  no 
other  living  being  save  the  rat,  the  Hanoverian  rat  as  he  calls 
him.  In  one  of  his  Essays  in  Natural  History"  (London, 
1850),  he  says: 

Thouph  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  minutes  in  tlio  zoii- 
logical  archives  of  this  country  which  point  out  to  us  the  precise  time 
at  whieh  this  imatiate  and  raiaehievous  little  brute  llrtt  appeared 
amonp  ns,  atill  there  is  a  tradition  current  in  this  part  of  the  country 
(Yorkshire)  that  it  actually  came  over  in  the  same  ship  which  con- 
veyed the  new  dynasty  to  these  ahorea.  My  father,  who  was  of  tfaA  flnrt 
order  of  field  natural  istA,  was  always  positive  upon  this  point,  and  he 
msintained  firmly  that  it  did  accompany  the  House  ct  Hanover  in  its 
emigration  from  Germany  to  England. 

Having  thus  given  the  "little  brute"  a  bad  name,  he  perti- 
naciously hunts  him  through  the  two  volumes  of  his  Essays. 
He  does  more;  for,  on  account  of  his  Whiggism,  the  rat  is  the 
only  wild  animal  banished  forever  from  Waterton  Hall,  that 
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happy  home  for  all  other  fowls  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field 
against  which  gamekeepers  wage  war  as  vermiu. 

On  his  return  home  from  his  famous  wanderinn  in  South 
America,  Waterton  found  the  hall  so  infested  wim  rats  that 
nothing  was  safe  from  them.  But  having  caught  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  ''Hanoverian"  in  a  ''harmless  trap/'  he  carefully 
smeared  him  over  with  tar  and  let  him  depart.  This  astonished 
and  highly-scented  animal  immediately  scoured  all  the  rat- 
passages,  and  thus  impregnated  them  with  the  odor  most  offen- 
sive to  his  brethren,  who  fled  by  luuxlreds  in  the  night  acroBS 
the  narrow  portion  of  the  lake,  and  were  no  more  seen. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  rat  is  due  to  the  fearlessness  with 
which  he  will  follow  man  and  his  commissariat  wherever  he 
|;oes.  Scarcely  a  ship  leaves  a  port  for  a  distant  voyage  but 
it  takes  in  its  complement  of  rats  as  regularly  as  the  passengers, 
and  in  this  manner  the  destructive  little  animal  has  not  only 
distributed  himself  over  the  entire  globe,  but,  like  an  enterpris- 
ing traveller,  continually  })asses  from  one  country  to  another. 
The  colony  of  four-footed  depredators,  which  ships  itself  free 
of  exj>ense,  makes,  for  instance,  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  whence 
many  of  the  body  will  again  go  to  sea,  and  land  perhaps  at  some 
uninhabited  island  where  the  vessel  may  have  touched  for  water. 
In  this  manner  many  a  hoary  old  wanderer  has  cireumnavigated 
the  globe  oftener  than  Captain  Cook,  and  set  his  paws  on  twenty 
different  shores.  The  rat-catcher  to  the  East  India  Company 
has  often  destroyed  as  innny  as  five  hundred  in  a  ship  newly 
arrived  from  Calcutta.  The  genuine  ship-rat  is  a  more  delicate 
animal  than  the  brown  rat,  and  has  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
the  old  Norman  breed  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  they  are 
intimately  related.  The  same  fine  large  car,  sharp  nose,  long  tail, 
dark  fur,  and  snull  size  characterize  both,  and  a  like  antipathy 
exists  between  them  and  the  Norwegian  species.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  distinct  colonies  of  the  two  kinds  in 
the  same  ship — the  one  confining  itself  to  the  stem,  the  other 
to  the  stern,  of  the  vessel.  The  same  arrangement  is  often 
adopted  in  the  warehouses  of  seaports,  the  ship's  company  gener- 
ally locating  themselves  as  near  the  water  as  possible,  and  the 
landsmen  in  the  more  inland  portion  of  the  building. 

When  rats  have  once  found  their  way  into  a  ship,  they  are 
secure  as  long  as  the  cargo  is  on  board,  provided  they  can  com- 
mand the  great  necessary — ^water.  If  this  is  well  guarded,  they 
will  resort  to  extraordinary  expedients  to  procure  it.  In  a  rainy 
night  they  will  come  on  deck  to  drink,  and  will  even  ascend  the 
rigging  to  si])  the  moisture  which  lies  in  the  folds  of  the  saiU. 
When  reduced  to  extremities  they  will  attack  the  spirit-casks,  and 
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get  80  drunk  that  they  m  unable  to  walk  home.  The  land-rat 
will,  in  like  manner,  gnaw  the  metal  tubes  which  in  public- 
houaee  lead  from  the  spirit-stoie  to  the  tap,  and  is  as  ocmTiTial 
on  theee  occasions  as  his  nautical  relation.  The  entire  noe 
have  a  quick  ear  for  running  liquid,  and  they  constantly  eat 
into  leaden  pipes,  and  much  to  their  astonishment  receive  a 
douche-bath  in  consequence.  It  is  without  doubt  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  water  which  causes  them  in  many  cases  to  desert  the 
ship  the  moment  she  touches  the  shore.  On  such  occasions  they 
get,  if  possible,  dry-footed  to  land,  which  they  generally  accom- 
plish by  passing  in  Indian  file  along  the  mooring-rope,  though, 
if  no  other  passage  is  provided  for  liiem,  they  will  not  hesitate 
to  swim.  In  the  same  manner  they  board  ships  from  the  shore; 
and  so  well  are  their  invading  habits  known  to  sailors,  that 
it  is  common  upon  coming  into  port  to  fill  up  the  hawser  holes, 
or  else  to  run  the  mooring-cable  through  a  broom,  the  projecting 
twigs  of  which  effectually  sto])  the  ingress  of  these  nauiiraJ 
quadrupeds.  Their  occupancy  of  the  smaller  bird-breeding 
islands  invariably  ends  in  their  driving  away  the  feathered  in- 
habitants, for  they  plunder  the  nests  of  their  eggs  and  devour 
the  young.  The  puffins  have  in  this  way  been  compelled  to  relin* 
quidi  Puffings  Island,  oif  the  coast  of  Carnarvon. 

The  common  brown  rat  may  be  described  in  the  words  thst 
Bacon  applies  to  the  ant,  as  ^^a  shrewd  thing  in  a  garden.'' 
According  to  William  Cobbett,  rats  select  the  prime  of  the 
dessert — melons,  strawberries,  grapes,  and  any  wall-fruit;  and 
though  they  do  but  taste  of  eacli,  it  is  not,  as  he  remaiks,  veiy 
pleasant  to  eat  after  them.  In  Cobbett' s  day  they  swarmed  in 
millions  in  the  drains  and  sewers  of  the  English  metropolis. 
Several  causes  have  been  in  operation  to  diminish  their  numbers, 
and  in  some  quarters  of  the  town  almost  wholly  to  extinguish 
them.    In  the  first  place,  the  method  of  flu.shing  the  sewers 
adoi)ted  since  1800  is  exceedingly  fatal  to  them.    "When  the 
sluices  are  opened,  go  they  must  with  the  rush  of  waters,  and  they 
may  be  seen  shot  out  by  hundred  from  the  mouths  of  the  culverts 
into  the  Thames.  The  fact  that  rats  are  worth  three  shillings  a 
dozen  for  sporting  purposes  proves,  however,  the  must  certain 
means  of  their  destruction,  for  it  insures  their  ceaseless  paisoit 
by  the  great  hunter,  man.  The  underground  city  of  sewers  be- 
comes one  vast  hunting-ground,  in  which  men  regularly  gain  s 
livelihood  by  capturing  them.  Before  entering  the  subterraneosi 
world  the  associates  generally  plan  what  routes  they  will  take, 
and  at  what  point  they  will  meet,  possibly  with  the  idea  of  driv* 
ing  their  prey  towards  a  central  spot.  They  go  in  couples,  csdi 
man  cariying  a  lighted  candle  with  a  tin  reflector,  a  bag,  a  nun, 
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and  a  spade ;  the  spade  and  sieve  being  used  for  examining  any 
deposit  iriUdi  promiaea  to  contain  some  article  of  Yalue.  The 
moment  the  Tat  sees  the  light  he  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  drain 
just  above  the  line  of  the  sewage  water;  the  men  follow,  and 
speedily  overtake  the  winded  animal,  which  no  sooner  finds  hit 
pursuers  gaining  upon  him  than  he  sets  up  a  slirill  8<]|ueak,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  is  seized  with  the  bare  hand  behind  the  ears 
and  deposited  in  the  bag.  In  this  manner  a  dozen  will  sometimes 
be  captured  in  as  many  minutes.  When  driven  to  bay  at  the  end 
of  a  blind  sewer,  they  will  often  fly  at  the  boots  of  their  pursuers 
in  the  most  determined  manner. 

These  vermin  congregate  thickest  ih  the  neighborhood  of 
dangfater-honses  or  oUier  places  where  food  is  most  plentifnL 
They  are  frequently  found  sitting  in  clusters  on  the  ledge 
formed  by  the  invert  of  the  sewers.  As  scavengers  of  drains  they 
undoubtedly  do  some  service,  a  small  set-off,  however,  for  the 
mischief  they  perpetrate  in  destroying  the  brickwork  of  the 
sewers  and  thus  constructing  lateral  cesspools,  the  contents 
of  which  permeate  the  ground  and  filter  into  the  sewers.  In 
making  these  excavations,  moreover,  they  invariably  transfer  the 
earth  to  the  main  sewers  and  form  obstnictions  to  the  flow. 
The  accumulations  of  their  paw-work  have  regularly  to  he 
removed  in  small  trucks  constructed  for  the  purpose^  and,  if  this 
precaution  were  not  taken,  they  would  in  a  few  years  entirely 
destroy  the  vast  system  of  subterranean  culverts  laboriously  con- 
structed at  an  expense  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  pipe-drains 
with  smooth  barrels,  which  the  rat's  tooth  cannot  touch,  alone 
baffle  him;  indeed,  the  rapid  flow  of  water  in  their  narrow 
channel  prevents  his  even  maintaining  his  foothold  in  them. 

Hr.  Jesse  relates  an  anecdote,  communicated  to  him  by  a 
Suasez  dergyman,  which  trads  to  prove  that  the  old  English 
rat  at  least  shows  a  consideration  and  care  for  its  elders  on  the 
march  which  is  worthy  of  human  i>hi]anthr«q[>y.  "Walking 
out  in  some  meadows  one  evening,  he  oWrved  a  great  number  <n 
rats  migrating  from  one  place  to  another.  He  stood  perfectly 
stiU,  and  the  whole  assemblage  passed  close  to  him.  His  astonish- 
ment, however,  was  great  when  he  saw  amongst  the  number  an 
old  blind  rat,  which  held  a  piece  of  stick  at  one  end  in  its 
mouthy  while  another  had  hold  of  the  other  end  of  it,  and  thus 
conducted  its  blind  companion.**  A  kindred  circumstance  was 
witnessed  in  1757  by  Hr.  Purdew,  a  surgeon's  mate  on  board 
the  Lancaster.  Lying  awake  one  evening  in  his  berth,  he  saw 
a  rat  enter,  look  cautiously  round,  and  retire.  He  soon  re- 
turned leadinc^  a  second  rat,  who  appeared  to  be  blind,  by  the 
ear.  A  third  rat  joined  them  shortly  afterwards,  and  assisted 
the  original  conductor  in  picking  up  fragments  of  biscuit  and 
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placmg  them  before  their  Infirm  parent,  as  the  blind  old  patri- 
arch was  suppofled  to  be.  It  is  only  when  tormented  by  hunger 
that  they  appear  to  loee  their  fellow-feeling  and  to  prey  upon  one 
another. 

The  sagacity  of  the  rat  in  the  pursuit  of  food  is  so  great,  that 
we  almost  wonder  at  the  small  amount  of  its  cerebral  develop- 
ment. Indeed  he  is  so  cunning,  and  works  occasionally  with 
such  human  ingenuity,  that  accounts  which  are  |)€rfectly  correct 
are  sometimes  received  as  mere  fables.  Incredible  as  the  story 
may  appear  of  their  removing  hens'  eggs  by  one  fellow  lying  on 
his  back  and  grasping  tightly  his  ovoid  burden  with  lus  fore- 
paws^  whilst  his  comrades  drag  him  away  by  the  tail,  we  have 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  it,  knowing  as  we  do  that  they  will  carry 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  house,  lifting  them  from 
stair  to  stair,  the  first  rat  pushing  thcni  up  on  its  hind  and 
the  second  lifting  them  with  its  fore  legs.  They  will  extract 
the  cotton  from  a  flask  of  Florence  oil,  dipping  in  their  long 
tails,  and  rex)eating  the  manceuvre  until  they  have  consumed 
every  drop.  Lumps  of  sugar  have  bc«n  found  in  deep  drawers 
at  a  distance  ot  thirty  feet  from  the  place  where  me  petty- 
larceny  was  committed;  and  a  writer  saw  a  rat  mount  a  table 
on  which  a  drum  of  figs  was  placed,  and  straightway  tip  it  over, 
scattering  its  contents  on  the  floor  honoath,  where  a  score  of  his 
expectant  brethren  sat  waicliing  for  the  windfall.  His  instinct 
is  no  less  shown  in  the  selection  of  suitable  food.  He  attacks  the 
portion  of  the  elephant's  tusks  that  abound  with  animal  oil,  in 
preference  to  that  which  contains  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
rat-gnawn  ivoiy  is  selected  by  the  turner  as  fitted  for  billiard- 
balls  and  other  articles  where  the  qualities  of  elasticity  and 
transparency  are  required.  Thus  the  tooth-print  of  this  little 
animal  serves  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  excellence  in  a  precious 
material  devoted  to  the  decorative  arts.  The  rat  does  not  confine 
himself  to  inert  substances;  when  ho  is  hard  pressed  for  food  he 
will  attack  any  thing  weaker  than  himself.  Frogs,  Goldsmith 
says,  had  been  introduced  into  Ireland  some  considera\)le  time 
before  the  brown  rat,  and  had  multiplied  abundantly,  but  they 
were  pursued  in  their  marshes  by  this  indefatigable  hunter, 
and  eaten  dean  from  off  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  does  not  scruple 
to  assault  domestic  poultry;  though  a  rat  which  attempted  to 
capture  the  chicken  of  a  game  fowl  was  killed  by  the  mother 
with  beak  and  spur  in  the  course  of  twelve  minutes.  The  hen 
seized  it  by  the  neck,  shook  it  violently,  put  out  an  eye,  and 
plainly  showed  that  the  fowl  would  be  the  more  powerful  of  the 
two  if  it  were  equally  daring. 

"  Poor  rats !  "  writes  Jercnne  K,  Jerome,  "  they  seem  oaly  to 
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exist  go  that  cats  and  dogs  may  gain  credit  for  killing  them,  and 
chemists  make  a  fortune  by  inventing  specialties  in  poison  for 
tlieir  destruction.  And  yet  there  is  something  fascinating  about 
them.  There  is  a  weirdness  and  uncanniness  attaching  to  them. 
They  are  so  cunning  and  strong,  so  terrible  in  their  numbers, 
60  cnnA,  80  aeoet  They  swarm  in  deserted  homs^  where  the 
broken  casements  hang  rotting  to  the  cnunbling  walls,  and 
the  doors  swing  creaking  on  their  rusty  hinges.  They  know  the 
sinking  ship,  and  leave  her,  no  one  knows  how  or  whither. 
They  whisper  to  each  other  in  their  hidiiicr  places  how  a  doom 
will  fall  upon  the  hall  and  the  great  name  die  forgotten.  They 
do  fearful  deeds  in  ghastly  charnel  houses. 

"  No  tale  of  horror  is  complete  witiiout  the  rats.  In  stories 
of  ghosts  and  murderers,  they  scamper  through  the  echoing 
rooms,  and  the  gnawing  of  their  teeth  is  heard  behind  the  wain- 
soot,  and  their  gleaming  eyes  peer  through  the  holes  in  the 
worm-eaten  tapestry,  and  they  scream  in  shrill,  unearthly  notes 
in  the  dead  of  night,  while  the  moaning  wind  swam,  sobs,  round 
the  ruined  turret  towers,  and  passes  wailing  ulk»  a  woman 
through  the  chambers  bare  and  tenantless. 

"And  dying  prisoners,  in  their  loathsome  dungeons,  see, 
through  the  horrid  gloom,  their  small  red  eyes,  like  glittering 
coals;  hear,  in  the  death-like  silence,  the  rush  of  their  claw- 
like feet,  and  start  up  shrieking  in  the  darkness,  and  watch 
through  the  awful  night. 

I  love  to  read  tales  about  rats.  They  make  my  flesh  creep 
80.  I  like  that  tale  of  Bishop  Hatto  and  the  rats.  The  wicked 
bishop,  you  know,  had  ever  so  much  com  stored  in  his  granaries, 
and  would  not  let  the  starving  people  touch  it,  but,  when  they 
prayed  to  him  for  food,  gathered  them  togetiier  in  liis  barn,  and 
then,  shutting  the  doors  on  them,  set  fire  to  the  place  and  burned 
them  all  to  death.  But  next  day  there  came  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  rats,  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him.  Then  Bishop 
Hatto  fled  to  his  strong  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  "Bidne  and 
barred  himself  in  and  fancied  he  was  safe.  Bat  the  rats!  they 
swam  the  river,  they  gnawed  their  way  through  the  thick  stone 
walls  and  ate  him  alive  where  he  sat. 

«0h,  it's  a  lovely  tale. 

"  Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  how 
first  he  piped  the  rats  away,  and  afterward,  when  the  mayor 
broke  faith  with  him,  drew  all  the  children  along  with  him  and 
went  into  the  mountain.  What  a  curious  old  legend  that  is !  I 
wonder  what  it  means,  or  has  it  any  meaning  at  all  ?  " 

Rattenfangerhaiia,  or  Ratcatcher^a  Home,  in  Hameln 
(Browning's  Hamlin  Town)  is  fabled  to  be  the  former  residence 
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of  the  Pied  Piper.  Ou  it8  side  wall  is  an  inscription  in  Old 
German  to  the  following  effect: 

On  St.  John  and  St.  Paul's  day  1284 
the  88th  of  Jmw  130  ehildrai 

born  in  Hameln  were  led  astoay 
to  Calvalry  and  lost  at  Koppen 
by  a  Piper  dresBed  in  divers  colours. 

The  street  through  which  the  piper  passed  is  called  Bungen- 
Strasse,  or  Drum  Street,  from  the  lucus  a  iion  principle, — no 
music  nor  drum  is  allowed  to  be  played  in  it.  For  a  long  time 
the  town  dated  ita  public  documents  from  this  calamity,  which 
many  early  luBtomna  hm  treated  as  an  actual  occurrence. 
Beoent  anthorities  have  Bought  to  rationalize  it  A  dancing 
mania  (choreomania)  is  said  to  have  seised  some  young  people 
in  Hameln  who  left  the  town  and  never  returned.  Others  have 
thought  they  have  seen  in  the  legend  a  distorted  recollection 
of  the  Children's  Crusade  (1211).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  rats 
still  abound,  and  all  one  can  say  is  that  the  Pied  Piper,  if  not 
bom  of  a  myth,  was  hardly  so  effective  as  the  poets  make 
believe. 

Similar  stories  are  told  of  other  German  towns.  Baring 
Qould  even  cites  a  kindred  myth  in  Abyssinia,  of  demon  pipers 
named  Hadjiuji  Madjuji  who^  riding  on  a  goai^  traverse  a  hamlet 

and  by  their  music  irresistiUy  dnw  children  after  them  to 
destruction.  English  readers  are  most  familiar  with  Browning's 
version  of  the  legend  in  "  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  which 
he  evidently  found  in  Otto  Melander's  "  Jocoseria." 

Strange  to  say,  few  Germans  in  Hameln  have  ever  heard  of 
Browning's  ballad.  But,  then,  how  many  English  readers  have 
heard  of  Wolff's  Rattenf anger  ?  It  is  in  this  last  poem  that 
the  stoiy  of  the  Piper  is  tdd  at  length :  how  he  came  to  Hamdn 
and  to  the  wedding  feast,  where  the  guests  were  dancing;  how 
he  fell  in  love  there  with  Qertrude,  the  Burgomaster's  daughter, 
and  danced  with  her;  and  how  he  promised  the  Burgomaster  to 
rid  Hameln  of  its  rats  in  exchange  for  her  hand;  how  he  piped 
the  rats  to  the  Weser;  and,  when  he  claimed  Gertrude,  how  her 
father  denied  him,  and  of  his  vengeance.  Such  is  the  poem  of 
Wolff.  And  now  one  may  buy  in  the  shops  little  carved  and 
painted  figures  of  the  Piper  and  Gertrude,  and  rats  in  all  forms. 

Real  Estate.  In  America  the  Astors  are  preeminent  in  the 
real-estate  field,  if  one  considers  only  intrinsic  value.  The  Astor 
holdings  in  New  York  City  undoubtedly  represent  the  most  valu- 
able land  interests  in  all  the  United  States.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  which  one  of  the  Astors  is  preeminent,  though 
general  opinion  assigns  that  distinction  to  Vincent  Astor,  by  a 
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GODiidenble  margin  over  hii  oonBin  the  expatriated  William 
Waldorf  Astor.  In  actual  acreage  even  in  New  York  City  there 
have  been  individuals  who  had  more  extensive  holdings  than 
either.  Mias  Mary  C.  Pinckney,  who  died  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  owned  at  one  period  about  5000  New  York  City  lots, 
probably  the  most  extensive  interest  in  improved  New  York 
City  land  ever  lield  by  any  one  person. 

The  greatest  landholder  in  the  United  States,  in  actual  extent 
of  territory  owned,  is  E.  J.  Marshall,  of  Texas.  His  estates  in 
Teiaa  and  Colorado  comprise  4,000,000  acres,  or  6250  square 
miles,  an  area  greater  by  one-fifth  than  the  entire  State  of 
Connecticut.  Cattle-raising  is  practically  the  only  use  to  which 
Mr.  Marshall  has  put  his  immense  domain,  some  of  the  biggest 
herds  in  the  West  grazing  upon  it  He  made  his  start  in  a 
modest  way  in  Texas,  combining  cattle-iaising  with  banking 
operations  and  real-estate  speculations. 

Reaping-Machine.  At  the  first  Great  Exhibition  held  in 
Hyde  Park,  London,  in  1851,  the  American  exhibit  was  a  notable 
failure.  A  large  space  was  very  imperfectly  filled  with  dis- 
cordant violin  pianos^  eioelaior  bedsteads,  artificial  legs,  false 
teeth,  diewing  tobacco  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  india-rubber 
in  various  forms,  photographs,  rocking-chairs^  and— 

McCormick's  reaping-machine. 

That  last  entry  redeemed  the  collection.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  successes  of  the  whole  exhibition.  The  sensation  it 
created  was  immense.  Very  soon  it  was  flanked  bv  another  im- 
plement  of  the  same  sort  on  a  different  plan,  this  also  the  in- 
vention of  an  American,  Gideon  Hussey.  English  farmers 
learned,  to  their  astonishment,  that  these  machines  had  been 
in  use  in  America  for  more  than  fifteen  years  and  were  sold 
there  by  thousands.  Then  a  fresh  sensation  was  produced  by 
the  discovery  that  the  original  inventor  was  a  Scotchman  and 
that  the  original  machine  had  long  been  in  use  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  Land  of  Cakes.  This  is  how  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  Aup^ust,  1852,  tells  the  story: 

"A  Scottish  Presbyterian  minister  (the  Rev.  Patrick  Bell, 
now  minister  of  Carmyllie,in  Forfarshire)  puts  together,  in  1825, 
an  adjustment  of  wheels  and  scissor-blades,  so  working  that, 
when  pushed  along  a  cornfield,  it  cuts  down  Ihe  grain  as  li  done 
by  hand,  and  far  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously.  His  brother, 
a  farmer^  improves  upon  and  adopts  this  machine;  and,  for  a 
dozen  successive  years,  employs  it  in  reaping  his  crops.  The 
National  Society  pivos  the  inventor  a  prize  of  £50,  but  makes 
little  noise  about  it ;  and  although,  in  1834,  several  were  in  oper- 
ation in  Forfarshire,  few  of  the  supposed  wide-awake  Scotch 
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farmers  thought  of  adopting  it ;  but  four  of  tlie  machines  were 
pent  to  New  York  from  Dundee.  Thoughtful,  pushing  emi- 
grants, settlers  in  the  North  American  prairies,  saw,  or  heard, 
or  read  uf  these  machines.  The  reaper  was  reconstructed,  modi- 
fied in  difrerent  ways,  by  ingenious  mechanics,  was  made  by 
thousands  for  the  Jfarmers  beyond  the  American  lakes,  and 
obtained  a  deservedly  hij^h  reputation.  Brought  to  London  in 
1851,  the  American  n;ii)ing-niachine  j)n)ved  the  main  attrac- 
tion of  the  United  States  department  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 
Hundreds  of  machines  were  bespoken  by  English  cultivatoTS,  and 
all  the  ndiile  no  one  knetr  that  the  original  model  machine  was 
at  the  very  time  quietly  catting  its  yearly  harvest  on  the  larm 
of  Inch  Michael,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.'' 

The  newspaper  sensation  woke  up  the  Scotch  claimants.  The 
original  Bell  was  disinterred.  Trials  followed  in  which  the 
Scotch  minister's  invention  was  not  badly  worsted. 

In  1863  one  Crosskilly  who  liad  purchased  from  Mr.  Bell* 
the  farmer,  his  machine,  and  the  right  to  use  his  name,  won  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  presented 
it  to  the  inventor^  Patrick  Bell — ^his  first  reward  after  fifteen 
years. 

Mr.  Bell  himself  was  fully  persuaded  that  printed  or  oral 
descriptions  of  his  reaper  had  prompted  the  American  machine. 
This  is  possible  but  not  probable.  At  all  events,  the  American 
machines  differed  so  widely  from  the  Scotch  as  to  establish  a 
claim  to  originality.  McCormick's  cutting  action  was  a  tooth- 
edged  knife  in  lieu  of  BelTs  shears,  and  the  improvement  wns 
subsequently  adopted  by  Crosskill.  llussey's,  in  turn,  differed 
from  McCormick's. 

The  probability  is,  that  in  the  United  States^  as  elsewhere^ 
necessity  was  die  mother  of  invention ;  that  the  farmers,  having 
no  travelling  Irishmen  to  depend  on,  were  driven  to  their 
wifs  end,  to  cut  a  crop  that  grew  and  ripened  with  no  aid  from 
skill,  and  very  little  care,  on  a  virgin  soil  under  a  burning  son. 
If  Hussey  or  McCormick  heard  that  a  reaping-machine  had  been 
invented  in  Scotland,  that  information  would  be  enough  to  set 
them  to  work. 

Obed  Hussey  obtained  the  patent  for  his  reaping-machine 
in  June,  1833.  Angus  II.  McCormick  secured  his  for  improve- 
ments in  June,  1831.  From  tliat  time  reaping-machinc'*  hiid 
become  a  regular  subject  of  improvement  and  manufacture  in 
the  T'nitcd  States:  until,  in  1850,  the  sales  had  amounted  to 
upward  of  t\VL'l\e  liinuired  of  one  patent  only;  and  the  renewal 
of  McCormick  s  patent  became  the  subject  of  a  ^rious  opposi- 
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tion  aud  remoutitraiice,  ou  the  ground  that  it  was  not  an  original 
infention.  Yet  so  ignorant  were  Englishmen  still  of  the  progress 
of  machine-leaping,  that,  in  South  Australia— where,  also,  the 
want  of  harvest  labor  was  felt  in  a  manner  unknown  in  the 
mother  country-— a  third  kind  of  machine  was  invented,  which 
dipped  off  t]ie  oars  and  threshed  them  out  at  the  same  time 
by  the  moving  ])o\ver  of  a  Iiorse  pushing  behind,  as  in  Bell's 
machine;  leaving  the  straw  (valueless  there)  to  be  burned  off. 
Says  the  Illustrated  London  News  in  September,  1856: 
In  1851  our  farmers  were  beginning — not  exceptionally, 
but  as  a  class — ^to  feel  the  want  of  the  rapid  and  certain  aid  of 
machinery  in  agriculture.  Scotch  nationality  helped  not  a 
little,  but  there  were  many  difficulties  to  be  conquered.  English 
crops  are  heavier,  and  straw  is  more  valuable,  than  in  the 
United  States;  and  we  must  add  that  our  ordinary  farm-laborers 
are  not  so  handy  in  repairing,  or  so  willing  to  use,  mechanical 
inventions,  as  the  States-men.  landlords,  as  usual,  came  for- 
ward and  purchased  the  mach ine- reapers ;  agricultural  societies 
gave  prizes;  English  tenant-farmers  hung  back,  not  without  good 
reason,  as,  for  want  of  attention  to  mechanicsU  details  or  work- 
manship, many  machines  were  thrown  aside  as  unworkable  after 
one  harvest 

But  the  time  had  come  when  the  assistance  of  machine  aid 

in  the  harvest  was  required,  and  a  large  capital  of  money  and 
mechanical  skill  was  thrown  into  the  subject.  The  results  were 
shown  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  trials  of  August,  1850,  at  Box- 
led  Lodge,  Essex,  when  the  verdict  of  a  large  body  of  tenant- 
farmers  settled  that  the  heaviest  crops  could  be  most  economi- 
cally cut  by  the  mach  ine- reaper,  and  the  laborers  whom  a  series 
of  years  have  accustomed  to  the  advantages  of  madiinery  ap> 
plauded  the  conclusion  of  their  employers.  On  this  occasion 
the  machines  cut  at  the  rate  of  about  three  acres  in  four  hours, 
in  wheat-iields  bearing  crops  of  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
or  more  than  double  the  average  of  American  crops.  The  first 
prize  was  given  to  Crosskill's  patent  improvements  of  Bell's 
i'ea|)er;  the  second  was  divided  between  Messrs.  Burgess',  Mc- 
Cormick  and  Dray's  Ilussey.** 

Regiment,  Oldest.  The  Roy^l  Scots,  familiarly  known  as 
Pontius  Pilat^s  Body-guard,  claims  to  be  the  oldest  regiment 
in  the  world.  It  traces  direct  descent  from  certain  companies 
of  adventurous  Scotch  infantry  who  in  1690  aided  Henry  IV, 
of  France,  in  his  war  with  the  Leaguers.  Their  services  were 
retained  by  the  kings  of  France  until  the  various  companies 
were  in  1633  formed  into  a  regiment  under  coommnd  of  Sir 
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John  Hepburn  (1598-1030),  a  famous  Scottish  soldier  of 
fortune.  It  was  then  called  Le  Eegiment  d'  Hebron^  that  being 
the  neareit  the  French  could  come  to  proDoancing  Hepburn. 
From  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  companies  above  named  had  been 
raised  and  officered  by  the  officers  of  the  Gens  d'Armes  Ecoa- 
saiasea  and  the  Garde  du  Corps  Ecossaisse,  the  raiment  can 
claim  a  connection  with  those  two  celebrated  corps  and,  through 
them,  with  the  Scottish  Archers  of  the  Guard,  of  whom  we  read 
in  "  Quentin  Durward,"  and  so  back  to  that  earliest  body  of 
Scottish  soldiers  to  whom  there  is  any  record,  "  the  four  and 
twenty  armed  Scots  in  whose  fidelity  and  valor  Charles  III, 
King  of  France,  in  882,  so  confided.^' 

These  claims  to  antiquity  were  recqpiiaed  by  the  kings  of 
France,  who  gave  their  Scotch  auiiliariea  the  precedence  ever 
all  regiments  in  the  service  of  France.  Hence  jealousies  arose. 
The  Picardy  regiment  raised  in  1562  was  especially  virulent. 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  an  historical 
dispute  between  representatives  of  botii  regiments,  sarcastically 
observed : 

I  suppose  you  will  claim  next  that  you  were  on  duty  at  the 

crucifixion." 

"  No,''  was  the  smart  retort ;  '*  had  we  been  on  duty  at  the 
Sepulchre,  the  holy  body  had  never  l^t  it/* 

This  was  a  thrust  at  the  reputed  inefficieh(y  of  Picardy 
sentinels,  many  of  whom  had  been  reprimanded  for  sleeping  at 

their  posts. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  monarchy,  the  Kegiment 
d' Hebron  followed  Charles  II  to  England  and  have  remained 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  army  ever  since. 

Republics,  Smallest.  Most  school  histories  and  geogra- 
phies give  credit  to  San  Marino  (q.v.)  as  the  smallest  and  the 
oldest  republic  in  the  world.  It  is  the  oldest;  hence  it  is  fairly 
evident  that  for  a  long  period  it  was  the  smallest  That  pre- 
eminence it  lost  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  when  GOTSt, 
in  the  lower  Pyrenees,  was  recognized  as  an  independent  state 
by  France  and  Spain.  San  Marino  has  now,  as  it  ever  had,  23 
miles  of  territory;  Goust  has  barely  one  mile.  The  population 
of  tiie  first  was  in  1910  reckoned  at  about  1000,  of  the  latter 
at  about  150. 

In  point  of  population,  therefore,  Goust  is  larger  than  an- 
other baby  republic,  Tavolara,  an  island  a  few  miles  northeast 
of  Sardinia^  which  numbers  barely  50  souls;  but  the  latter 
exceeds  it  in  territory,  being  5  miles  in  length  by  about  %  of  a 
mile  in  breadth. 

The  sole  occupation  of  the  people  of  Goust  is  the  weaving 
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of  wod  And  silk.  Their  govemnMnt  consista  of  an  assembly  of 
old  men,  called  the  Council  of  Ancients,  who  decide  all  disputes 
and  who  are  sole  judges  of  the  adyisability  of  marriages  between 
the  young  people  of  the  place  and  those  of  the  surrounding 

countriee.  Being  good  Catholics,  consanguineous  unions  are 
cither  forbidden  or  discouraged,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
relationship.  Neither  priest  nor  physician  dwells  within  the 
place.  All  important  ceremonies — baptisms,  weddings,  and 
funerals — are  celebrated  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Laruns. 
For  funmls  it  is  customaiy  to  slide  the  coffin  down  the  rocky 
slope  and  to  regain  it  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  citiasens 
pay  no  taxes  or  imposts. 

A  similar  immunity  is  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tavo- 


bestowed  by  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  upon  the  native 
family  of  the  Barbalconi,  whose  chief  forthwith  assumed  the  title 
of  King  Paul  I.  He  was  likewise  King  Paul  the  last,  for  on  his 
death,  in  1882,  he  desired  that  the  kingly  title  be  buried  with 
him  and  the  monarchy  be  transformed  into  a  republic.  No  oppo- 
sition was  made  by  his  relatives.  The  islanders  drew  up  a  con- 
stitution, under  which  they  elect  a  president  every  six  years, 
together  with  a  council  of  six.  The  suffrage  is  extended  to  men 
and  women  alike.  No  salary  is  paid  to  either  the  president  or 
the  members  of  the  council.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Const  and 
Tavolara  are  both  ignored  by  the  cyclopaedias  and  the  gazet- 
teers, with  the  single  exception  of  St.  Martin's  "  Nouvellc  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  Geographic." 

Revolution,  American.  The  £rst  colonial  blood  shed  in 
conflict  with  British  soldiers  was  at  the  so-called  Battle  of 
Golden  Hill,  New  York  City,  when  an  old  sailor  was  mortally 
wounded  by  the  redcoats.  This  was  two  months  previous  to  ttis 
massacre  of  citizens  on  Boston  Common. 

On  January  16,  1770,  the  liberty-pole  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  soldiers.  Two  days  later  a  pair  of  them  were  found  dis- 
tributing scurrilous  handbills  against  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 
They  were  taken  before  the  mayor,  who  ordered  them  back  to 
their  barracks,  but,  being  reinforced  at  Golden  Hill,  they  made 
a  stand  against  the  howling  mob  that  was  following  them. 
The  stakes  and  staves  wielded  by  the  latter  were  no  match  for 
the  Tsdooats'  bayonets;  but^  after  one  of  the  citizens  had  been 
run  through  and  others  slightly  hurt,  the  mayor  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  ordered  them  to  disperse,  an  order  which  they 
sullenly  obeyed.  Other  conflicts  arose  in  the  afternoon  and  in 
the  next  two  days,  and  several  citiaens  were  badly  injured  by 
the  soldiers. 


lara.    In  1845  the  absolute 


over  that  island  was 
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Golden  Hill  was  the  summit  of  a  small  knoll  of  rising 
ground,  directly  behind  a  three-story  brick  house,  which  was 
still  standing,  as  No.  122  William  Street,  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Even  in  1770  it  was  not  new,  but  had  been  used 
for  some  years  as  a  tavern.  Later  it  booame  tlie  rendezvous  of 
Washington,  Lafayette,  Baron  Steuben,  l*utnam,  and  Benedict 
Arnold,  and  later  still  of  the  notorious  Captain  Kidd.  "  For 
moi6  than  two  hundied  jmn,**  said  the  New  York  Times,  March 
10,  1895,  ''the  unpretentious  little  building  was  buried  in 
oblivion,  between  the  walls  of  big  commercial  houses  that  were 
built  around  it,  and  had  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  its 
modern  neighbors  but  its  antique  appearance.  The  house  is 
built  of  brick  imported  from  Holland,  laid  in  a  cement  that  is 
as  imperishable  as  the  bricks  themselves.  The  roof  is  slanting, 
with  two  attic  windows  running  out  to  its  edge,  and  the  build- 
ing, taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  perfect  type  of  what  a  jSew  York 
house  of  the  Bevolutionary  period  looked  like. 

^  As  in  most  houses  that  were  erected  during  the  early  days 
of  New  York,  12%  William  Street  has  in  the  basement  two  <rf  the 
famous  Dutch  ovens  which  were  the  house  anchors  and  pride 
of  the  Knickerbockers.  The  kitchen,  in  the  basement,  is  built 
after  the  English  models,  with  an  immense  mantel  elaborately 
inlaid  with  tiles  of  porcelain,  about  six  inches  square,  each  tile 
containing  some  historic,  religious,  or  secular  event.  The  illus- 
trations on  these  tiles  are  almost  obliterated  now,  but  a  few  of 
them  still  remain.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  building  is 
its  tall  chimney  tower,  built  also  of  Holland  brick.  This  small 
pile  has  withstood  the  storms  and  shocks  of  almost  two  centuries, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or.  three  small  patches,  made 
recently,  is  as  firm  and  fit  for  use  to-day  as  it  was  when  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  were  battling  for  the  independence  of  our 
republic. 

**  The  ancient  structure  has  stood  for  years,  a  monument  to 
the  stability  of  the  workmanship  of  the  colonists,  teaching  a 
lesson  to  the  Buddensieks  of  our  age,  and  its  life  might  have 
endured  in  obscurity  for  another  haJf  century  but  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  Military  and  Naval  Order  of  the  United  States, 
an  organization  that  has  lately  been  formed,  composed  of  the 
direct  descendants  of  Eevolutionary  officers  and  of  commissioned 
officers  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  the  Mexican 
war. 

"  This  society  held  its  first  meeting  last  week  in  the  ancient 
building,  which  is  now  used  as  a  table  d'hote  restaurant  by 
JoFeph  Zelus,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  order  to  buy  the 
building  in  a  few  years,  and  erect  a  clubhouse  in  the  rear,  on 
the  veiy  spot  where  the  first  blood  of  the  colonists  was  shed.'' 
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Rickshaw.  Hones  are  still  rare  in  Japan,  and  even  yet 
the  bicycle  has  rarely  penetrated  into  the  interior,  so  that,  away 

from  the  main  line  of  the  railway  between  Tokio  and  Hiogo, 
about  the  only  method  of  conTeyanoe  is  the  modified  perambu- 
lator known  all  over  the  world  as  a  rickshaw.  Many  legends 
are  extant  as  to  its  invention  and  its  inventor.  The  Japanese 
claim  the  honor  for  a  paralytic  old  native  of  Kioto,  who  some 
time  before  18G8,  finding  his  palanquin  uncomfortable,  took 
to  a  little  cart  instead.  The  usual  foreign  account  adopted  by 
Jlr.  Blaek,  in  "Young  Japan/'  is  that  an  American  named 
Goble,  half-cobbler  and  half-missionary,  was  the  person  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  glorified  go-cart  somewhere  about  1867. 

The  first  offiml  application  for  permission  to  manufacture 
rickshaws  was  made  in  1870.  They  were  soon  being  turned  out 
in  hundreds  and  thousands;  for  the  middle-class  Jaj)aiicsc  found 
the  rickshaw  a  cheap  and  comfortable  way  of  travelling  long 
or  short  distances,  and  there  was  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men 
eager  to  turn  themselves  into  beasts  of  burden  in  order  to  earn 
the  high  wages  which  the  employment  brought  them.  Curiously 
enough,  though  elsewhere  Uie  thing  is  called  a  ridcshaw,  in 
Japan  it  genmlly  goes  by  the  name  H  jinriki. 

Both  are  abbreviations  of  the  real  word,  which  is  jinrihi-sha, 
meaning  literally  man-power  vehicle " — ^that  is,  a  cart  pulled 
bv  a  man. 



RideSy  Famous  Horseback.  In  February,  1909,  President 
Roosevelt  created  a  temporary  newspaper  sensation  by  covering 
ninety-eight  miles  on  horseback  between  daylight  and  dark, — 
i.e.,  from  Washington  to  Warrenton  and  back  in  seventeen 
hours.  He  made  use  of  three  horses  for  the  purpose. 

Cavalry  officers  generally  conceded  that  it  was  a  good  ride, 
and  an  effective  answer  to  army  and  navy  men  who  stigmatized 
as  unreasonable  the  required  test  of  ninety  miles  in  the  saddle 
or  fifty  miles  afoot  in  three  days.  Still,  they  added,  it  was 
only  a  good  ride  and  not  an  extraordinary  one.  Many  better 
ones  have  been  recorded  even  in  Mr.  Koosevelt's  time  and 
among  his  entourage. 

There  was  that  strenuous  army  officer,  for  example,  Major 
J.  Franklin  Bell,  a  constant  companion  of  the  then  President 
in  his  long  walks  and  longer  rides.  In  1876,  when  he  was  a 
young  second  lieutenant  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  that  was  cut 
to  pieces  the  Indians  in  the  ill-fated  Custer  charge,  ^Major 
BeU  made  a  long  rapid  ride  through  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota, 
covering  between  sunrise  and  sunset  one  hundred  oiiles,  using 
only  two  horses  for  the  purpose. 

One  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  twenty-four  liours,  using  only 
one  horse,  was  the  record  made  by  Lieutenant  Uarry  H. 
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Patterson,  of  the  Third  Cavalry.  He  and  his  horse  readied 
Jefferson  Barracks^  in  Missouri,  in  excellent  condition,  and  were 
received  there  by  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  senior  officer  of  the 
army,  who  after  a  careful  examiDation  of  both  horse  and  man 

^ve  his  official  commendation  to  the  exploit. 

A  still  better  record  was  made  by  General  Charles  F.  Roe, 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Xew  York,  when  in  18G9,  a  youngster 
in  the  First  United  States  Cavalry,  he  carried  a  message  150 
miles  in  the  actual  riding  time  of  22  hours.  He  had  with  him 
two  men.  All  three  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey  with 
their  horses  in  good  condition. 

Very  long  distance  rides  are  not  popular  in  the  United 
States,  thougn  about  three  years  ago  an  American  cavalry  officer 
rode  from  Silverton,  Ore.,  to  New  York,  a  distance  of  about 
3000  miles.  It  is  among  officers  of  Continental  armies  that  long 
distance  rides  are  most  popular,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  many 
of  the  riders  care  more  for  records  than  for  their  horses. 

Paris,  Vienna,  Eunie,  and  Bucharest  have  seen  the  start  or 
finish  of  many  of  these  famous  rides.  Perhaps  the  first  between 
Paris  and  Vienna,  and  certainly  the  most  notable  because  of  the 
interests  involved,^  was  that  run  by  Count  de  Montenoy  in 
1809.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Empmr  of  Austria  to  his  marriage  with  the  unwilling 
Marie  Louise.  He  chose  the  count  as  his  messenger  because  he 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  horsemen  of  the  day.  Six 
relays  of  horses  were  provided,  but  the  horse  he  started  with 
did  so  well  that  he  did  not  change  it.  He  made  the  five  hundred 
miles  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  six  days  or  a  little  less. 
When  he  reached  Paris,  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  had  to 
remain  seated  in  the  imperial  presence.  Napoleon  was  so  de- 
lighted that  he  presented  the  young  man  with  the  hone  he  had 
ridden,  a  jewelled  snuffboi^  and  sixfy  thousand  francs. 

In  1870  a  Hungarian  officer  covered  the  distance  between 
the  two  cities  in  15  days,  riding  his  own  horse.  This  time  was 
beaten  when  M.  Cottu  made  the  journey  on  Irish  Lass  in  a 
little  over  thirteen  days. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  of  these  cross-country  rides  was  accom- 
plished by  lient  Heyl,  of  the  Ninth  Hanoverian  Dragoons.  He 
covered  1400  miles  between  Metz  and  Bucharest  at  an  average 
speed  of  5G  miles  a  day,  and  arrived  none  the  worse  for  his 
journey.  But  he  was  a  horseman  as  well  as  a  record  breaker, 
and  carefully  trained  both  himself  and  his  horse  before  he 
started;  he  also  nursed  it  during  his  ride  and  saw  that  it  was 
well  groomed  whenever  possible,  so  that  there  were  no  distressing 
scenes  at  the  finish. 
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The  nuMt  notorious  of  these  military  rides  was  that  top- 
speed  gallop  between  Vienna  and  Berlin  in  October,  1892.  No 

fewer  than  200  officers  took  part  in  this  ride,  the  Germans  pro- 
ceeding from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  while  the  Anstrians  rode  in  the 

<^po8ite  direction. 

The  distance  is  about  420  miles,  and  Count  Starheraberg 
(Austria),  the  winner,  finished  in  71  hours  20  minutes.  The 
count  had  undergone  severe  training  to  reduce  his  weight  and 
the  horse  had  also  received  attention,  but  in  the  race  itself  it  iiad 
to  be  kept  going  by  the  aid  of  stimulants.  In  spite  of  this  the 
strain  was  too  great,  and  the  animal  died  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  finish. 

The  chief  prise  was  20,000  marks  and  a  silver  statuette 

presented  by  the  German  Emperor,  while  the  second  award  was 
half  that  amount  and  a  silver  statuette  presented  by  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  This  was  won  by  tlie  (Jernian  Haron  von  Heifzenstein 
— quite  a  poetic  touch  this,  the  prizes  given  by  each  emperor 
being  won  by  a  subject  of  the  other — who  took  73  hours  6 
minutes. 

But  the  most  astonishing  of  all  these  feats  is  thus  related  by 
James  L.  Roehe^  a  native  of  New  Orieans,  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Sun  dated  April  13,  1909 : 

In  the  election  contest  of  1876  a  miHtake  was  dMeovered  in  the 
electoral  tickets  of  Iberville  and  West  Baton  Rouge  parishes,  the 
names  of  five  electors  being  omitted  from  them.  In  order  to  correct 
this  Geneml  George  6.  Loud»  s  United  States  supenritor,  ttarted  on 
horseback  from  Plaqueminc  niul  rode  to  Indian  Village,  Rosedalo,  and 
Maringouin,  thence  to  West  liaton  Rouge  Court  House  and  Brusle 
Landing,  and  back  to  Plaquemine,  covering  the  entire  distance,  sixty- 
six  miles,  in  seven  hours.  Two  horses  were  killed,  and  the  third  died 
a  few  hours  after  returning.  Oeneral  Loud  was  no  exhauHted  that  he 
had  to  be  lifted  from  the  saddle  on  arrival,  and  for  some  time  was  not 
able  to  etsnd  or  converse. 

He  was  credited  at  the  time  witli  liavin;?  saved  the  electoral  vote 
of  Louisiana,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  meant  the  defeat  of 
President  Hayes. 

Many  remarkable  rides  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
active  service  in  the  United  States,  in  Indian  warfare,  during 
the  Ciril  War,  and  in  police  work  in  the  West.  Perhaps  tiie  finest 
record  was  that  of  Capt.  Macdonald,  of  the  Texas  Bangers,  when 

chasing  a  band  of  Mexican  horse-thieves. 

When  the  latter  made  their  raid  he  was  many  miles  away, 
and  they  thouo^ht  he  would  come  after  them  by  the  railway, 
which  made  a  long  detour,  so  they  took  things  easily.  The 
captain  guessed  this,  so  determined  to  ^rive  them  a  surprise,  and 
set  off  across  rountrv,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  news.  He  j>ressed  forward  with  all  sj)eed,  and  bv 
47 
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changiufr  horses  ten  times  on  the  way  arrived  sixty-eight  hour- 
later.  Hastily  collecting  a  small  band  of  cowboys,  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  camp  of  the  thieves,  who  were  so  surprised  by  hi< 
appearance  that  they  surrendered  without  any  resistance. 

Kather  a  notable  feat  for  a  woman  is  that  recorded  in  the 
Isew  York  Sun  of  July  9,  1911: 

Mi68  Xan  J.  Aspinwall  wound  up  her  3000-mile  horseback  journey 
from  San  Franciaco  at  the  City  Hall  steps  yesterday  noon.  She  carried 
»  l«tter  from  Mayor  McCarthy  of  that  city  to  Ifajor  Qaynor.  In  tfa« 
absence  of  the  chief  executive,  the  letter  WM  driivcnd  to  Bobert 
Adamson,  the  mayor's  secretary. 

The  plucky  young  woman  left  the  Pacific  Coast  on  September  1 
and  met  with  many  thrilling  adventures  ob  her  way  east.  Early  this 
week  she  is  to  ride  to  Atlantic  City,  where  she  is  to  be  OM  OT  the 
features  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Order  of  Elks. 

Englishmen  have  been  the  heroes  of  remarkable  rides,  some 
undertaken  for  sport  and  others  from  higher  motives.  Foremost 
among  these  was  Woodcock's  great  ride  during  May,  1761, — the 
result  of  a  wager  of  2000  guineas  between  Sir  Jennison  Shafto 

and  Mr.  Meynell, 

One  hundred  miles  a  day  for  twenty-nine  consecutive  days — 
2900  in  all — had  to  be  covered.  The  rider,  Woodcock,  was 
groom  to  Sir  Jennison.  By  tlie  conditions  of  the  wager  a  fresh 
horse  was  to  be  provided  every  day,  but  only  thirteen  in  all 
were  ridden.  On  the  fifteenth  day  the  horse  in  use  became  tired 
at  the  sixtieth  mile  and  a  fresh  one  had  to  be  procured. 

In  spite  of  tliis  Woodcock  covered  the  additional  100  miles 
on  his  new  mount,  and  duly  finished  the  stipulated  distance  oo 
the  twenty-ninth  day — June  1.  As  a  natter  of  &ct  he  ntUj 
rode  2960  miles^  owing  to  the  extra  ground  oovered  on  the  daj 
his  first  horse  broke  down. 

Two  earlier  feats  that  made  a  noise  in  English  hiskoif 
occurred  respectively  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  of  hii 
daughter  Elizabeth.  A  royal  chaplain  of  the  name  of  Wolsey, 
who  was  later  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous  cardinals  that 
ever  wore  the  red  hat,  was  the  hero  of  the  first  exploit.  He  cs^ 
ried  a  message  from  King  Henry  in  England  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  in  the  Netherlands.  Leaving  London  at  four  in 
tlic  afternoon,  Wolsey  travelled  by  boat  to  Gravesend,  rode 
through  the  night  to  Dover,  and,  crossing  to  Calais,  finished 
his  journey  on  horseback,  reaching  the  emperor  that  same  even- 
ing. On  tlie  following  morning  he  posted  back  to  Calais,  and 
had  reached  Richmond  by  sunset,  accomplishing  the  journey 
to  Holland  and  back  in  something  over  two  days. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Robert  Cary  liastily  de- 
parted from  London  to  carry  the  news  to  the  succeeding  ruler. 
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James  VI,  of  Scotland.  Riding  out  of  Whitehall  a  little  after 
nine  o'clock  a  Thnnday  morning,  Cary  coTered  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  miles,  to  Doncaster,  that  same  night  The  next 
day  he  prooeeded  to  his  home  at  Witberington,  where  he  spent 
some  time  disposing  of  important  business,  and  did  not  start  for 
Edinburgh  till  the  next  morning.  Had  not  an  accident  befallen 
him,  he  would  have  reached  the  Scottish  city  by  midnight.  As 
it  was,  he  achieved  the  entire  journey  of  four  hundred  miles 
within  three  days. 

Riders,  Female.  Horrified  opponents  of  any  innovation  on 
the  side-saddle  for  women  may  be  intmsted  in  learning  that 
but  for  an  acddsnt  of  luhion  women  might  still  be  riding 
astride  as  their  forerunners  did.  The  side  saddle  was  not  an 
invention  due  to  the  advancing  modesty  of  civilization.  It  was 
introduced  to  general  notice  by  Anna  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of 
a  German  Emperor  (13GG-1394)  and  wife  of  an  English  king 
(Richard  II),  not  from  delicate  repulsion  to  the  old  method, 
but  simply  because  she  was  afflicted  with  a  deformity  that 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  ride  on  the  saddles  then  in 
general  use  for  both  sexes. 

In  those  da^s  it  was  imperative  that  a  great  lady  should  ride. 
Hence  the  side-saddle  was  invented. 

The  fashion  set  by  royalty  was  followed  both  in  Germany 
and  in  England,  and  eventually  all  feminine  Christendom  had 
learned  to  use  the  side-saddle.  Yet  as  late  as  1773  Queen 
Mariana  Victoria^  of  Portugal,  kept  up  her  uniform  practice  of 
riding  astride. 

Many  attempts  to  revive  the  custom  have  recently  been 
made.  In  May,  1890,  the  wife  of  aH  English  baronet  made  her 
appearance  in  Kotten  Row  mounted  cros8-le^]:!::^ed  and  attended 
by  a  groom.  Her  habit  was  longer  than  the  one  then  in  fashion 
with  her  sex,  and  was  simply  a  very  voluminous  divided  skirt. 
Yet  it  excited  much  criticism  and  eventually  led  to  imitation. 
**  About  eighteen  years  ago,"  says  Lady  Jeune  in  Pxcadilly 
to  PaU  Mall  (1909),  "  a  mild  sensation  was  caused  by  a  num- 
ber of  ladies,  headed  by  the  late  Lady  Florence  Dixie,  announc- 
ing their  determination  to  ride  in  the  Park  astride.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  first  meet  of  the  Coaching  Club  that  year 
attracted  an  unprecedented  concourse  of  sight-seers,  bent  upon 
catching  a  glimpse  of  what  had  been  denounced  as  a  sensational 
and  unbecoming  innovation. 

Road,  Rule  of  the.  In  riding  and  driving,  the  rule  is  to 
keep  to  the  right  in  nearly  all  civilized  countries  except  Great 
Britain  and  its  colonies.  There  the  common  practice  is  summed 
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up  in  a  well-kDown  quatram  that  first  appeared  in  this  form  in 
the  Sporting  Magaeine  for  September,  1793: 

The  law  of  the  road  it  a  paradox  quite 

As  you're  driving  your  carriage  along; 
if  you  go  to  the  left  you're  sure  to  go  right, 
Jf  you  go  to  the  right  you  go  wrong. 

These  vagaries  of  custom  liave  afforded  much  matter  for 
discussion  to  the  curious.  Sec  especially  the  English  Notes  and 
Queries  (series  3,  vols,  ix,  xi,  xii,  and  series  6,  iii,  iv,  v)  and  the 
New  York  Nation  (vol.  68,  pp.  201,  222,  244). 

The  writers  in  Notes  and  Qwries  are  far  from  unanimous. 
One  (series  G,  iv,  34)  suggests  that  the  English  rule  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  wagoner,  walking  on  the  left  of  his  horses* 
does  not  want  to  be  caught  between  the  wheels,  and,  therefore, 
pulls  his  horses  towards  him,  thus  turning  to  the  left;  while  in 
other  countries  persons  driving  with  reins  are  indilTerent  in  the 
matter,  and  follow  their  "  natural  preference for  the  right 
hand. 

Tliis  view,  however,  is  opposed  by  a  subsequent  writer  (page 
164  of  the  same  volume),  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  coachmen, 
and  not  wagoners,  made  the  rule.  Sitting  on  the  right,  as  the 
coachman  does  (in  order  to  keep  his  whip-hand  free),  he  can 

better  watch  his  wheels  and  keep  them  from  collision  by  turning 
to  the  left  when  he  meets  another  vehicle.  This  agrees  with  an 
earlier  and  more  complete  explanation  (series  3,  vol.  xi,  page 
531),  which  accounts  for  the  English  rule  in  the  same  way,  and 
for  the  European  rule  by  the  fact  that  their  stages  were  driven 
by  postilions  sitting  on  the  left  horse. 

It  certainly  seems  singular  at  first  sight  that  the  English 
settlers  of  the  United  States  should  have  adopted  the  European 
and  not  the  English  rule  in  this  country.  The  true  reason  is 
undoubtedly  that  elaborated  by  ]Mr.  Irving  Elting  in  the  New 
York  Nation  (vol.  08,  p.  222).  He  finds  it  in  the  almost  uni- 
versal use  of  oxen  for  draught  purposes  throughout  this  country 
in  the  earliest  days  of  its  settlement.  With  them  no  reins  were 
employed;  the  guiding  was  by  voice  and  whip.  The  right  hand 
being  the  natural  whip  hand,  it  was  most  convenient  that  the 
driver  should  walk  on  the  left  of  his  oxen,  the  better  to  guide 
them  by  the  whip ;  and,  being  on  that  side,  he  naturally  turned 
his  team  to  the  right,  as  the  English  reinsman  had  turned  to 
the  left,  in  order  that  he  might  more  surely  avoid  the  danger  of 
collision.  The  men  on  horseback,  who  would  otherwise  have 
continued  to  turn  to  the  left  if  they  had  been  free  to  follow  their 
own  convenience  and  their  inherited  English  custom,  could 
readily  turn  their  horses  to  either  side  <^  the  road,  and  thus 
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adapted  themselves  to  the  requiremeut  of  the  primitive  American 
ox-team. 

**This  rule  of  turning  to  the  right/'  adds  Mr.  Elting,  ''be- 
came more  finnly  fixed  when,  later  in  the  development  of  oar 
country^  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  the  custom  arose 

of  driving  several  pairs  of  mules  or  horses  to  one  vehicle  or 
train  of  vehicles,  by  means  of  a  single  '  jerk-line/  as  it  was  called, 
leading  from  the  nigh  horse  of  the  front  pair  of  mules  to  the 
driver,  who  rode  the  nigh  whecl-liorse.  From  his  position  lie, 
like  the  ox-team  driver,  could  best  avoid  attident  by  turning 
to  the  right.  The  very  terms  '  nigh  '  and  *  off  '  horse,  which  still 
prevail,  are  the  survivals  of  the  same  early  ox-driving  jieriod,  and 
designate  the  position  of  the  horse  with  reference  to  the  ox-team 
driver.  Now  that  ox-teams  and  single-rein  mole-teams  have 
for  the  most  part  disappeared  in  the  United  States,  our  custom 
of  turning  to  the  right  might  well  be  replaced  by  the  safer  and 
more  convenient  English  rule,  *  Keep  to  the  left/  " 

In  British  America,  it  should  be  noted,  the  English  custom 
generally  prevails.  In  towns  separated  by  an  imaginary  line 
only,  but  belongiiio;  the  one  to  Canada  the  other  to  the  United 
States,  drivers  change  their  practice  at  once  on  crossing  the 
boundary.  Yet  in  Ontario,  whose  lirst  settlers  came  from  the 
Northeni  States  of  the  Union,  the  law  is,  and  always  has  been. 
Turn  to  the  right  on  meeting  and  pass  to  the  left  when  over- 
taking/' The  first  statute  to  that  effect  was  passed  in  1853, 
hut  it  was  founded  on  immemorial  custom,  as  appears  from 
various  resolutions  of  early  town-meetings,  as,  for  instance, 
these,  quoted  in  the  Nation  (vol.  G8,  p.  240)  : 

"Newark  (Ninpara),  nth  March,  1797:  Resolved,  Thnt  all 
teams,  carriages,  etc.,  coming  to  town  sljould  keep  the  road,  and 
those. going  from  town  to  turn  out  for  them." 

**  Niagara,  7th  March,  1808:  Resolved,  That  carriages  on 
meeting  should  give  half  the  road,  keeping  the  right-hand  side.'' 

Enij^lish  and  American  railroads  almost  universally  follow 
leqpectively  their  own  rule  of  the  road  as  laid  down  for 
carriages.  English  trains  run  on  the  left  track,  with  apparently 
only  one  exertion,  that  on  the  section  of  the  railway  running 
from  London  Bridge  Station  to  the  town  of  Greenwich.  This 
was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  suburlmn  lines 
run  out  of  the  metropolis.  The  explanation  usually  given  is  that 
"the  Greenwich  Railway  Company  having  been  one  of  the  first 
lines  started,  its  managers  determined  to  follow  the  Continental 
atyle  and  expected  all  other  companies  would  follow  suit.  Pal- 
pably they  were  in  error,  and  they  have  kept  it  up  ever  since."-^ 
AuBUfiX  Glen,  in  N.  Y.  Nation,  April  12,  1899. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  earlier  railroads  in  New  Jersey  fol- 
lowed the  English  usage,  and  for  a  long  time  obstinately  contin- 
ued to  do  80. 

Among  pedeBtrians  there  seems  to  be  a  UDifomity  in  the 
English  and  the  American  rale.  Tnrn  to  the  right  appears  to 

have  been  an  early  custom  in  London.  Thus,  in  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson's/' Tour  in  the  Hebrides'*  (edition  of  1785»  p.  281) 
the  following  passage  occurs : 

"  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  in  the  last  age,  when  his  mother 
lived  in  London,  there  were  two  sets  of  people — those  who  gave 
the  wall,  and  those  who  took  it;  the  })eac'eable  and  the  quarrel- 
some. When  Dr.  J.  returned  to  Lichfield,  after  having  been  in 
London,  she  asked  him  whether  he  was  one  d  those  who  gaTe 
the  wall  or  those  who  took.  Now,  said  he.  It  is  fixed  that  eveiy 
man  keeps  to  the  right;  or,  if  one  is  taking  the  wall,  another 
yields  it,  and  it  is  never  a  dispute/'  Commenting  on  this 
passage,  a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says,  **  I  fear  the 
London  ]>ublic  have  relapsed  into  the  lawless  state  of  things  as 
descril)ed  by  Dr.  Johnson's  mother.  It  must  be  patent  to  every 
one  that,  siivo  in  the  City,  where  the  crowd  is  such  that  no  other 
course  can  be  taken,  people  have  very  sligiit  acquaintance  with 
the  Tery  simple  rule  that  we  should  pass  those  coming  towards 
us  left  hand  to  left  hand,  and  for  those  inveterate  shuflOers  who 
feel  anxious  for  the  proximate  support  of  a  friendly  railing, 
all  they  have  to  do  when  they  find  themselves  on  uie  wrong 
side  will  be  to  cross  the  streets." 

Road,  Sea  Rule  of  the.  On  the  sea  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  oil  liHwl  that  tliere  should  l>e  well-defined  rules  of 
the  road.  Whih?  there  are  "  oi'ean  lanes,"  vessels  do  not  move 
along  well-niaiked  lines,  like  railway  trains.  They  cross  and 
recross  each  other's  tracks.  Moreover,  there  is  no  air-brake 
which  can  halt  an  ocean  steamer  within  a  few  yards.  Rules  of 
the  road  at  sea  are  based  upon  common  sense  and  e.xperience. 
In  general,  when  two  vessels  under  steam  are  meeting  each 
other  end  on,  they  follow  not  the  English  but  the  European  and 
American  rule  with  vehicles, — that  is,  each  steers  to  the  star- 
board or  right.  One  short  blast  from  tlio  ship's  whistle  means 
that  she  is  taking  the  starboard  course,  two  blasts  mean  that 
she  is  taking  her  course  to  port,  three  that  she  is  going  full 
speed  astern.  Should  there  be  risk  of  toUision  between  a  steam 
vessel  and  a  sailing  vessel,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  steam  vessel  as  the 
more  manageable  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other.  For  the 
same  reason,  a  sailing  ship  which  is  ranning  free  is  required  to 
keep  out  of  the  wav  of  one  which  is  running  close  hauled. 

Robin.   The  nurseiy  tale  of  the  ''Babes  in  the  Wood" 
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only  embodies  a  popular  tradition  when  it  makes  the  robin  jNiy 
the  last  offices  of  We  to  tha  lorlom  and  friendless  and  nnburied 
dead. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  same  tradition.  When  Arviragus, 
in  "Cymbeline/'  makes  his  exquisite  lament  over  Fidele  and 
vows  that  his  beloved  comrade's  grave  shall  be  decked  with  the 
faiiest  flowers  that  blow^  he  concludes : 

— th«  ruddock  would 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  sore-shamiiig 
ThoM  rich-left  heln  that  let  their  fathers  die 
Without  a  monument!)  bring  thee  all  this: 
Yea,  the  furr'd  moee  besides,  when  flowers  are  none. 
To  wiBter-grouiid  thy  cone. 

To  this  tradition  Michael  Drayton,  too,  Shakespeare's  boon 
companion,  makes  kindly  reference: 

Coverins  with  moee  the  deadli  endoaSd  ejee, 
The  little  red-breast  teaeheth  eliarity. 

Gray  also  may  have  had  in  mind  this  legendary  trait  of  the 
robin  when  he  wrote  that  'melodious  stanza  which,  from  an 
nnaccoontable  fastidiousness,  he  struck  out  of  the    £legy " : 

There,  scattered  oft  the  onrliest  of  the  year, 
By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found; 

The  fed-breast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there, 
And  little  footetepa  lightly  print  the  grmnid. 

Rocket  Life-saving  Apparatus.  On  December  29,  1807, 
during  a  terrific  gale,  a  large  British  frigate,  H.  M.  S.  Anson, 
was  cLriven  ashore  near  on  Loe  Bar,  a  ridge  of  pebble  and  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  at  Helston  on  the  Cornish  coast.  She 
took  the  beach  only  sixty  yards  from  the  bar,  and  was  dashed 
broadside  on.  Luckily  for  the  poor  fellows  on  board,  she  heeled 
landward.  Great  waves  rolled  over  her,  sweeping  everything 
before  them.  Her  masts  went  by  the  board,  but  her  mainmast 
formed  a  floating  raft  from  the  ship  almost  to  the  shore.  Over 
this  scrambled  most  of  those  who  were  saved.  Neverthdess, 
more  than  a  hundred  were  drowned.  It  was  a  terrible  sight 
for  the  spectators  who  had  collected  on  the  beach.  Only  a  few 
of  them  could  render  any  effective  assistance.  Among  the  help- 
less ones  was  Henry  Trengroiise,  who  went  home  drenched  with 
rain  and  spray  and  sickened  in  heart  and  body  by  the  horrors 
he  had  witnessed.  The  terrible  scene  had  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Night  and  day  he  mused  on  the  means 
whereby  some  assistance  could  be  given  to  the  shipwrecked  under 
similar  circnmstances,  some  oommnnlcation  be  established  be- 
tween vessel  and  shore. 

The  king'lB  birthday  was  celebrated  at  Helston  with  fireworks 
on  the  green.  As  Heniy  Trengronse  watched  the  streak  of  fire 
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maliiiig  into  the  darkness  above  and  scattering  a  shower  of 
stars,  the  thought  occurred  to  him.  Why  should  not  a  rodcet, 
instead  of  wasting  itself  in  an  exhibition  of  fireworks,  do  sendee 
by  carrying  a  rope  to  a  vessel  among  the  breakers  ?   A  oommuni> 

cation  onoo  established  in  this  manner  might  become  an  aerial 
passage  along  which  those  in  distress  might  pass  shoreward  in 
safety. 

Unknown  to  Trengroiiso,  K()nicthin<r  of  the  same  sort  had 
already  occurred  to  Lieutenant  John  Bell  (1747-1798),  who 
proposed  that  a  shot  with  a  chain  attached  to  it  should  be  dis- 
charged frmn  a  mortar.  In  February,  1807,  Captain  Qeorge 
William  Manby  (1765-1854)  had  engaged  in  perfecting  an 
apparatus  very  similar  to  Bell's,  and  in  August  he  had  exhib- 
ited some  experiments  with  his  improved  life-preserving  mortar 
to  the  members  of  the  Suffolk  House  Humane  Society.  BelVa 
idea  had  been  to  fire  a  rope  from  ship  to  shore,  Manliy's  was  to 
fire  it  from  shore  to  ship.  A  line  fastened  to  a  barbed  shot 
was  fired  from  a  mortar  on  the  shore.  By  means  of  this  line  Ji 
hawser  was  drawn  out  from  the  shore  to  the  ship,  and  along  it 
was  run  a  cradle  in  which  the  shipwrecked  were  landed.  Tren- 
grouse^s  apparatus  also  used  line  and  hawser,  but  his  line 
was  attached  to  a  rocket  instead  of  being  shot  out  of  a  mortar, 
and  he  substituted  a  chair  for  a  cradle.  The  advantages  were 
that  a  rocket  was  much  lighter,  more  portable,  and  less  expensive 
than  a  bomb  and  mortar,  and  that  it  involved  less  risk  of  break- 
in^j  the  line,  since  the  velocity  of  a  rocket  increases  gradually, 
whereas  that  of  a  shot  fired  from  a  mortar  was  so  great  and 
sudden  that  the  line  was  frequently  broken.  Trengrousc's  entire 
apparatus  could  be  packed  in  a  chest  4  ft.  3  inches  by  1  ft  6 
inches  and  would  take  up  no  appreciable  space  on  board  ship. 
Moreover,  it  could  be  used  either  from  the  ship  or  the  shore. 
Manby's  implied  the  use  of  the  mortar  on  shore  alone.  Hence 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  depended  on  the  fortuitous  presence  of 
an  apparatus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wreck. 

It  was  not  until  February  28,  1818,  after  many  journeys  to 
Tiondon  and  many  heart-breaking  rebuffs,  that  Trengrouse  suc- 
ceeded in  exhibiting  his  apparatus  before  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Kowley  and  demonstrating  its  superiority.  A  committee  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Trengrouse*8  mode  appears  to  be  the  best  that 
has  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  saving  lives  from  ship- 
wreck by  gaining  a  communication  from  the  shore,  and,  so  far 
as  the  experiments  went,  it  most  perfectly  answered  what  was 
proposed.  In  the  same  year  the  Committee  of  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  Trinity  House  reported  in  high  terms  on  the  inven- 
tion and  recommended  that  no  vessel  should  be  without  it. 
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Goveninient  moved  slowly;  Parliament  haggled  over  the 
matter,  though  a  member  of  the  House  warned  it  that  it  was 
guilty  of  sinful  negligence,  "  for,  while  you  are  parleying  over 
this  invention  and  this  important  subjecty  thousands  of  our 
fellow-men  are  losing  their  lives." 

Finally  Government  ordered  twenty  sets  of  the  rockets, 
but  later  resolved  on  making  them  itself,  and  paid  Trengrouse 
£50,  the  supposed  profit  he  would  have  made  on  the  order.  In 
1821  the  Society  of  Arts  presented  him  with  their  silver  medal 
and  a  grant  of  thirty  guineas.  Alexander  I,  of  Hussia,  later 
preemfid  him  with  a  diamond  ring^  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
ans  to  which  the  rocket  had  been  put  in  shipwredcs  on  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  With  these  acknowledgments  of  hia 
KTvioes  he  had  to  rest  contented,  though  he  had  expended 
£3000  in  hia  experiments  and  sacrificed  to  this  one  object— that 
of  asTing  life — ^his  capital,  his  business,  and  his  healtii. 

As  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  he 
turned  about,  and,  with  one  of  his  bright,  hopeful  smiles,  said 
to  his  son,  If  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will  find  my 
Tocket  apparatus  all  along  our  shores/'  They  were  his  last 
words. 

The  rocket  apparatus  is  used  along  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain  at  over  300  stations,  but  not,  as  he  had  hoped,  on  board 
the  ves^^els.  ^leanwhile  Manby's  mortar  after  a  fair  test  had 
proved  it.self  so  ( innbrous  and  dangerous  that  it  was  abandoned. 
Nevertheless  Manby  received  over  £2000  from  a  grateful  country. 

Trengrouse,  it  is  said,  once  met  Sir  William  Congreve,  an- 
other rival  inventor  (see  (\)N(;ueve  Kocket),  and  said  to  him 
in  the  course  of  their  discussion,  "  So  far  as  I  can  see.  Sir 
William,  your  rocket  is  designed  to  destroy  life;  mine  is  to  save 
life;  and  I  do  claim  to  be  the  first  that  ever  thought  of  utilizing 
t  rocket  for  the  saving  of  human  lives." 

Roller-coMter.  The  story  of  its  origin  was  thus  given  in 
the  New  York  TribuM  in  1910 :  Lu  N.  Thompson,  since  famous 
IS  the  founder  of  Luna  Park  in  Coney  Island,  was  riding  in  a 
car  once  when  he  saw  some  boys  sliding  down  hill  in  the  snow. 
Now,  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  bom  in  Indiana,  and  afterward 
liad  lived  in  Arizona.  There  were  no  hills  about  his  Indiana 
borne  and  there  was  no  snow  in  Arizona.  As  he  looked  at  the 
boys,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  birthright  in  his 
own  boyhood  and  declared  that  he  would  like  to  go  sliding  then 
and  there. 

The  more  he  thought  it  over,  the  surer  he  became  that 
thousands  of  grown-up  people  everywhere  must  fool  the  same 
Way.   If  he  could  make  it  respectable  for  grown-ups  to  go 
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sliding,  he  believed  they  would  like  it.  Thereupon  he  bought  a 
ticket  for  a  PeniiBylvaiija  town  where  he  had  heard  that  a  coal 
company  was  running  a  road  by  gravity,  ooaatinff  its  cars  down 
one  hill  with  force  enough  to  take  them  ujp  anouer.  The  plan 
worked  perfectly,  so  Mr.  Thompson  experimented  for  a  while, 
perfected  plans  for  guarding  his  passengers'  safety,  and  took 
out  patents  on  his  road.  This  was  the  switchback''  which  was 
built  in  Coney  Island  in 

This  roller-coaster  was  only  450  feet  long,  and  the  highest 
drop  on  the  line  was  only  10  feet.  To-day  there  is  a  roller- 
coaster  at  Brighton  Beach  where  the  track  is  IIG  feet  high  at 
one  point  and  there  is  a  drop  of  85  feet  That  first  roller-ooaster 
cost  $1500.  The  big  roller-coasters  at  Coney  Island  to-day 
cost  about  $G0,000  eadi.  The  smaller  one%  sudi  as  are  shipped 
to  Eio  de  Janeiro  or  Yokohama,  represent  an  investment  of 
$40,000  each  before  they  have  carried  a  passenger.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $50,000,000  is  invested  in  sliding  amusements  of  one 
sort  or  another  in  the  United  States  alone.  A  single  firm,  the 
same  which  opcratinl  the  first  Switchback in  1884,  had 
$8,000,000  invested  in  the  business.  Its  profits  are  enormous. 
In  one  season  a  roller-coaster  frequently  pays  for  itself.  Earn- 
ings of  less  than  30  per  cent  for  a  season  are  rare.  Two 
thousand  dollars  is  a  good  figure  for  a  Sunday's  receipts.  The 
fare  is  10  cents  a  ride. 

Qo  to  Coney  Island  and  see  how  natural  the  process  is. 
When  you  have  felt  the  cushioned  seat  plunge  down  from  under 
you  and  have  caught  your  breath  to  tide  yourself  over  the  big 
drop  that  is  coniing,  and  have  felt  the  car  charge  up  the  next 
steep  slope  with  a  roar  and  a  rush  that  is  good  to  hear,  and 
when  you  have  grown  supercilious  at  the  easy  motion  with  which 
it  tidras  the  later  undiilati<m%  and  then  have  had  the  whole 
ride  all  over  again,  you  will  come  out  at  the  end  and  he  quite 
ready  to  own  that  is  well  worth  10  cents  and  that  you  will  ride 
again,  to-day  or  next  week,  as  circumstances  may  fall  out.  You 
have  it  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind  that  it  is  wortli  10  cents. 

Against  the  common  coaster  it  may  be  urged  that  the  ride 
is  an  anticlimax.  The  big  thrill  comes  first,  and  every  drof 
thereafter  is  gentler  than  the  one  before.  There  is  a  very  full 
and  satisfactory  reply  to  such  an  objection  in  the  "  loop-the- 
loop  "  machine.  In  this  amazing  road,  after  coming  up  from  a 
dip,  instead  of  going  on  down  another  hill  the  track  keeps  on 
rising  until  it  lus  turned  over  backward,  so  that  cars  and  pas- 
sengers are  turned  upside  down  for  the  fraction  of  a  second 
during  which  th^  are  passing  the  top  of  the  loop. 

The  mere  craving  to  cut  loose  for  a  wild  rush  down  hill  ia 
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the  basic  metal  from  which  the  coaster  mint  has  coined  its 
fortunes,  but  there  are  other  human  desires  that  have  been 
fed  into  the  hop}>er  with  it,  and  all  have  romo  out  i^ood  ^^old  and 
greenbacks.  Wed  the  sliding,  coasting  impulse  to  the  urge  of 
the  swimming  hole,  mankind's  love  for  splashing  and  the  smooth 
motion  of  water,  and  you  have  the  shoot  the  chutes/'  Add 
to  the  sliding  impulse  the  grown-up's  sneaking  feeling  that 
this  sliding  is  awful  foolishness,  but  lie  is  going  to  cut  up  just 
the  same,  and  you  have  the  "  freak  "  rides.  There  is  the  "  Vir- 
ginia reel,"  in  which  couples  slide  in  tubs  down  a  path  where 
they  are  bumped  and  turned  hindside  before,  striking  pegs  on 
the  way.  There  is  the  human  Niagara/'  which  is  a  flight  of 
itain  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  except  that  wben  jroo  try  to 
valk  down  yon  roll  down  instead.  And  then,  ranked  among  the 
"freaksy''  ia  the  slide  that  is  really  the  most  fundamental  of  all, 
the  ^  human  toboggan  slide,*'  in  which  yon  simply  place  your 
person  in  contact  with  a  smooth  wooden  snrfaee  and  slide  at  a 
speed  that  is  almost  too  good  to  be  tme,  and  with  the  blessed 
assurance  that  there  are  no  nails  anywhere  on  the  way. 

The  ^scenic  railway"  is  the  result  of  another  combination; 
the  sliding  impulse  mixed  with  the  love  of  surprising  things  to 
Here  an  ordinary  roller-coaster  winds  through  Arctic  ice* 
fields  of  papier-mache  or  canvas  canyons. 

Roller-skate.  The  first  roller-skate  spcms  to  have  been 
patented  in  1823  by  one  Tyers,  a  fruiterer  in  Picadilly,  London. 
Other  patents  of  a  similar  kind  followed  at  intervals,  but  none 
of  these  skates  were  guidahle  in  curves  savo  at  the  expense  of 
enormous  friction.  It  was  not  until  1805,  when  J.  L.  Plimpton, 
of  New  York,  brought  out  his  famous  skate,  that  curves  and  all 
other  figures  known  on  ice  were  brought  within  the  reach  of 
skaters  on  an  artificial  floor.  This  was  the  familiar  four- 
wheeled  skate  working  on  rubber  springs. 

Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  in  her  *'  Hecollections/'  tells  ns  that 
Bome  year*  elapsed  before  it  was  takoi  np  by  the  pnUie  in 
England,  thongH  it  was  occasionally  used  by  professionals  on  the 
stage.  ''Suddenly  in  the  middle  seventies  the  mania  caught 
hold  of  enrj  dasSy  and  rinks,  some  improvised  and  some  spe- 
cially bnili^  sprang  up  in  almost  every  town  of  any  importance. 
Ix)ndoD,  and  more  especially  fashionable  London,  went  mad 
about  the  new  amusement.  The  craze,  however,  did  not  last 
i>  loQff  as  many  speculators  had  confidently  anticipated^  and  a 
inti  deal  of  money  was  eventually  lost  by  those  who,  convinced 

the  permanency  of  the  roller-skating  rage,  had  invested,  or  * 
lather  risked,  their  money  in  the  construction  €if  rinks.  Roller- 
*lttting  whilst  it  lasted  called  forth  many  witticisms  and  jokes^ 
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some  of  them,  it  must  be  added,  of  none  too  refined  a  taste. 
Certain  ladies,  for  instance,  were  said  to  stand  on  a  very 
unsteady  footing,  whilst  others  of  irreproachable  conduct  and 
stern  demeanor  were  spoken  of  as  constantly  falling.  One 
could  not  help  smiling  to  hear  that  people  regarded  as  models 
of  decorum  had  recentlv  had  manv  a  slip.  The  whole  craze 
indeed,  with  the  comical  accidents  it  entailed,  produced  general 
and  widespread  hilarity." 

From  far  back  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  a  rude  sort  of  sfeile 
on  wheels  has  been  used  on  the  roads  in  Holland,  and  at  mie  time 
they  penetrated  into  Germany.  Some  contrivance  of  tliia  sort 
n  evidently  allnded  to  in  a  paragraph  that  appealed  in  the 
lUuainUed  London  News  for  November  1, 1851 : 

When  Meyerbeer  introduced  *  skating  soene  into  liis  Uit  open. 

the  "  Prophftte,**  it  was  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  thia  pieee  of  stage 

cirect  was  original  or  not:  a  little  enquiry  proved  the  negative,  but 
gave  another  illustration  of  the  adage  that     nothing  is  so  new  as 
what  has  hem  forgotten."  Old  playgoers  recalled  a  similar  scene  in  a 
pantomime  produeed  some  twenty  years  ago.   But  the  machinist  whom 
the  Borlin  composer  consulted  might  have  formed  the  idea  in  daily, 
or  rather  nightly  practice,  much  nearer  home.    In  a  beer-house,  called 
the  Corso  Halle,  ncsr  the  Fischer  Bruche,  in  Berlin,  the  guests  are 
waited  upon  by  tluree  or  four  young  women  on  Bkates!    The  moment  a 
customer  takes  a  seat,  one  of  the  damsels  darts  from  the  end  of  the 
room,  slcims  over  the  iloor,  describes  clever  curves  round  the  end  of  a 
table,  or  a  duster  of  chairs,  brings  herself  up  at  the  moment  he  thinks 
it  inevitable  she  must  glide  over  his  toes,  and  requests  to  know  his 
wishes.    It  is,  of  oonrse,  a  firidrl  of  the  best  "Bavarian** — a  wave  of 
the  short  petticoat,  like  the  tail  of  a  disappearing  mermaid,  and  the 
Hehe  of  the  Gorso  is  gone!    She  often  collects  several  orders  in  the 
course  of  a  round  or  from  a  single  group :  and  will  skate  back  with  any 
number  of  glass  pint  pots  of  l»eer  in  both  hands,  without  disturbing 
a  flake  of  froth.   Except  from  the  rattling  noise  produced,  the  motion 
is  as  good  an  imitation  of  skating  as  can  be  conceived.  To  the  corioni 
stranger,  no  secret  is  made  of  the  mechanism  emplo3red:  small  iron 
wheels,  let  into  the  sole  of  a  strong,  but  neatly  fitting  pair  of  boot*,  aro 
all  the  mystery;  but  to  move  about  in  them  easily,  and  even 
fully,  requires  much  practice.  Tt  is  also  more  fatiguing  than  wandsg; 
and  towards  midnight,  when  it  may  be  assumed  each  waitrem  hss 
skated  se¥eral  miles,  they  look  rather  weary. 

Rome.  The  name  of  Rome,  Bays  a  writer  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia,  is  prohably  the  one  most  repeated  in  the  (liiTorent 
parts  of  tho  world.  All  the  continents,  including  Oceanica,  hare 
Romos.  In  Europe  there  is  an  island  called  Rome  in  the  Baltic, 
off  the  cast  coast  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  A  village  of 
1000  inhabitants,  it  possesses  a  cathedral.  In  Asia  there  is  a 
Rome  in  upper  Burma,  on  a  branch  of  the  Sittang,  a  distance 
of  about  05  kilomotrrs  to  tiie  southeast  of  ^fandnlay. 

Rome  in  Africa  is  nn  important  rontro  for  tho  missionaries 
of  Basutoland.    It  lies  to^  the  southeast  of  thQ  QlWS^  3Ute^ 
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about  50  kilometres  from  the  Orange  River.  North  America 
has  several  Komes — one  in  New  York  State,  Virginia,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Texas,  Pemuylvaniay  and  Indiana^  and  two  in  Georgia. 
In  South  America  tbeie  are  two  Romas  in  Argentina. 

In  Oceanica  Rome  is  an  important  city  of  Queensland. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  stream  which  flows  from  the  mountainous 
chain  of  the  Bismarck  archipelago.  The  Malay  archipelago  also 
possesses  its  Rome  in  the  north  of  Timor. 

Rose.  Pliny,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
says  of  the  rose  that  "  it  is  a  flower  known  to  all  nations,  equally 
with  wine,  myrtle,  and  oil."  Long  before  Pliny's  time  indeed, 
it  had  been  crowned  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  Its  rule  was  well- 
nigh  uniTersal.  nindoosy  Greeks^  and  Romans  had  speculated 
about  its  origin  and  inyented  pretty  legends  to  account  for  it. 
One  of  the  prettiest  is  the  following: 

A  Jewish  maiden  nanicd  ZiUah,  rejecting  the  advances  of 
an  unworthy  lover,  was  by  him  accused  of  evil  practices  and  so 
sentenced  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  But  the  fire  spared  the 
maiden  and  consumed  only  the  evil-minded  lover:  "The  fire 
began  to  burn  about  lier;  she  made  her  prayers  to  our  Lord,  and 
anon  was  the  fire  quenched  and  out,  and  brands  that  were 
burning  becomen  white  roses,  and  these  were  the  first  roaes 
that  ever  any  man  saw.^ 

A  Persian  myth  asserts,  that,  when  at  Nimrod's  command 
their  prophet  Araham  was  in  his  infancy  cast  into  a  furnace,  the 
glowing  bed  of  coals  was  turned  instantly  into  a  bed  of  roses, 
"whereon  the  child  sweetly  slumbered." 

According  to  a  Greek  myth,  all  roses  were  originally  white, 
but  some  were  tinged  red  by  the  blood  of  Venus,  who  wounded 
her  foot  on  a  thorn  while  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  dying 
Narcissus.  According  to  another  legend,  they  sprang  from  the 
bath  of  Aphrodite.  Later,  a  Christian  tradition  asserted  that 
the  crown  of  thorns  was  one  of  the  rose  thorn,  and  that  the  red 
rosea  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Christ: 

Men  saw  the  thorns  on  Jestts'  brow, 

liut  angels  saw  the  roses. 

A  still  different  story  is  told  by  Mussulman  tradition.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  white  roses  sprang  from  the  sweat  of  the 
prophet  Mohammed  during  his  journey  to  heaven,  and  yellow 
ones  from  perspiration  dripping  from  the  mane  of  Al  Borak, 
his  steed.  It  is  further  reported  that  the  red  flower  is  colored 
with  drops  of  his  blood.  Hence  the  faithful  will  never  suffer 
one  to  lie  on  the  ground. 

The  Greeks  found  an  equally  fanciful  origin  for  thorns. 
Cupid,  stooping  to  kiss  a  new-blown,  dewy  rose,  was  stung  by 
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a  bee  aelecp  in  its  heert  To  pleue  tbe  petnlmt  boy.  Venue 
strong  his  bow  with  captive  bees  and  planted  along  the  stem  of 
the  rose  the  stings  torn  from  them.  Hippocrates,  the  god  of 
silence,  carries  as  his  symbol  a  rose  given  to  him  by  Cupid. 
From  the  idea  of  secrecy  or  re8er^•e  that  associates  itself  with 
roses  came  the  old  custom  recorded  by  the  Greeks.  When  the 
people  of  the  North,  they  say,  wished  to  preserve  the  most 
profound  secrecy  in  regard  to  what  was  said  between  themselves 
at  their  feasU^,  a  freshly  gathered  rose  was  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing above  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  It  was  considered  not  only 
diuionorable,  bnt  a  crime,  to  reveal  tiiat  whidi  had  bem  said 
**8ub  rosa." 

On  the  hills  near  Athens,  vast  rose  gardens  were  planted, 
which  supplied  the  flower  markets  of  the  day.  Likewise  their 
culture  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  colonies  of  Paestum  and  Sybaris.  Ovid  tells  us  that  in 
liome  thev  were  made  to  bloom  twice  a  vear  bv  means  of  hot 
water.  From  other  contemporary  writers  it  may  be  gathered 
that  the  water  was  carried  in  pipes  as  in  our  modern  hot-houses. 

When  Cleopatra  came  to  meet  Marc  Antony  at  Cecilia,  four 
days  of  feasting  and  merriment  ensued, — ^the  fourth  and  crown- 
ing day  being  a  festival  of  roses.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  and 
halls  were  covered  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  with  freshly 
blown  roses,  held  in  place  by  a  strong  but  delicate  net  stretched 
above  them  so  that  her  guests  might  walk  over  them.  Nero,  not 
many  years  later,  gave  a  feast  where  $100,000  was  spent  in  roses 
alone. 

On  the  occasion  of  certain  water-parties  given  at  Bala^,  the 
whole  lake  of  Lucina  was  covered  with  roses,  which  parted  before 
the  moving  boats  and  closed  after  them  as  they  passed.  Lucius 
Yerus  readied  a  luxury  in  the  use  of  the  rose  never  surpassed 

before  or  after  his  time.  He  slept  upon  a  coudi  covered  with 
cushions  made  of  fine,  thin  net,  and  filled  with  freshly-gathered 
rose-leaves.  The  extreme  fastidiousness  of  the  young  Smindyr- 
ides,  the  Sybarite,  whose  sleep  was  disturbed  by  a  crumpled 
rose  leaf,  has  passed  into  a  familiar  proverb. 

In  Germany  the  rose  has  ever  been  a  favorite  flower.  It  is 
one  of  those  mysterious  blossoms,  like  the  forget-me-not,"  that 
unlodc  treasures  concealed  in  caves  or  castles.  The  rose  was 
dedicated  to  Holda,  the  Northern  Venus,  and,  in  Christian 
hands,  became  the  Marienroschen  "  of  the  Virgin.  The  white 
rose  is  usually  ^Mary's  emblem.  She  dried  her  veil  on  a  rose- 
bush, and  thereafter  it  bore  none  but  white  flowers. 

In  the  German  Book  of  Heroes  there  is  a  story  of  a  rose 
garden  at  Worms  surrounded  by  a  single  silken  thread.  The 
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Princess  Chrymhilde  promised  to  each  knight  who  should  suc- 
cessfully defend  it  tad  slay  an  attaddng  giant,  a  ehaplet  of  roses 
and  a  kiss.   Hildebnmd^  one  of  the  knights,  took  the  raes, 

but  declined  the  kiss.  Another,  a  monk,  not  only  took  the  kiss, 
but  sued  for  one  apiece  for  all  tlie  members  of  his  fraternity. 
To  this  the  princess  consented,  but  only  after  the  valiant  monk 
had  "  fulfilled  his  talc"  of  giants,  one  for  each  kiss. 

Now  let  us  pass  from  legend  to  history.  The  rose  was 
distinguished  from  other  flowers  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by 
most  of  the  ancient  races  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Hebrews,  who  seem  only  to  have  spoken  of  it 
after  the  advent  of  tiie  Grecian  influence.  The  discovered 
Egyptian  records  have  no  traces  of  it  before  the  time  of  the 
cononest  of  Alexander. 

The  two  earliest  roses  known  by  name — the  Kose  of  the 
Magis  and  the  Rose  of  the  Chaldeans — were  identified  from  the 
Zend-Avesta,  which  has  reported  the  traditions  of  these  ancient 
peoples. 

The  Greeks,  who  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  doubtless  brought 
the  cultivated  rose  to  Europe  with  them.  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  after  King  Midas  was  settled  in  Hellas  the  rose  of  sixty 
petals  was  found  there.  What  particular  varieties  of  rose  they 
were  that  were  sung  by  Homer,  Sappho,  and  Anacreon  we  can 
only  guess,  but  the  roses  of  Philippes,  Cyrenlus,  of  Phoselis, 
and  others  had  a  great  reputation.  From  the  descriptions  of 
Theophrastus  one  can  get  some  idea  of  the  roses  that  were  culti- 
vated by  the  Greeks  after  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

One  of  these  is  the  rose  of  the  hundred  petals,  which  was 
probably  brought  from  Asia  Minor  by  Midas.  It  was  doubtless 
ioiown  to  and  sung  by  Sappho  and  Anacreon. 

The  Romans  came  to  know  the  rose  immediately  after  their 
conquest  of  Qreece,  for  soon  after  Cicero  mentions  the  flower, 
Varro  encouraged  its  culture,  Horace  and  Ovid  sang  of  it. 
Virgil  had  already  made  the  roses  of  Pa'stum  celebrated^  and 
spoken  of  their  capacity  to  bloom  twice  a  year. 

From  the  descriptions  of  the  elder  Pliny  a  number  of  the 
most  celebrated  roses  u£  the  time  have  been  more  or  less  certainly 
identified. 

After  the  Komans  the  Queen  of  Flowers  remained  for  cen- 
turies neglected  and  ignored  in  conseqnence  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Barfacmns. 

In  the  West  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  rose;  we 
have  to  go  back  to  the  East  again  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the 
story. 

Thanks  to  the  recent  disooveiy  of  roses  in  the  Egyptian 
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tombs  of  the  ilrst  centuries  a.d.,  we  know  what  species  of  roses 
were  caltiTated  by  Christian  Egypt,  for  these  vestiges  have  bem 
identified  with  the  Holy  Bose  ci  Abyssinia. 

After  the  reawakening  from  their  long  sleep  of  the  Western 
countries  it  took  many  years  before  writers  came  to  distinguish 
between  the  different  varieties  of  roses;  but  after  the  Crusades, 
in  125-i,  the  celebrated  damask  rose,  which  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Eomans,  but  which  had  been  meanwhile  forgotten,  again 
made  its  appearance. 

It  was  this  rose  that  was  introduced  into  Anjou  by  King 
Ben6  and  widely  cultivated  there.  It  became  known  as  the 
Provence  and  later  as  the  Provins  rose. 

The  Bed  Damask  Rose,  too^  again  makes  its  appearance  in 
history  as  the  badge  of  the  honse  of  Lancaster.  It  had  been 
brought  to  England  from  Provence  in  1280  by  Count  Edmond 
of  Lancaster. 

The  White  Rose  of  the  House  of  York  was  also  widely  culti- 
vated in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Wars  of  the  Koses  were  so 
named  because  the  various  combatants  wore  the  flower  in  their 
helmets,  and  this  long  and  bloody  contest  is  the  most  sinister 
association  that  exists  with  the  name  of  this  flower. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  cult  of  the  rose  progressed 
In  Holland,  where  the  rose  of  a  hundred  petals,  perfected,  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Bose  of  Batavia,  or  the  Painters'  Bose,  and 
also  the  Moss  Rose. 

Rose  of  England.  The  origin  of  the  rose  in  the  English 
coat-of-arnis  dates  back  to  the  civil  wars  between  the  York 
and  the  Lancaster  factions. 

In  the  year  1 150  a  group  of  noblemen  were  discussing  the 
respective  rights  of  the  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  and  to 
avoid  interruption  they  adjourned  to  the  Temple  Gardens. 
Scarce  had  tiiey  arrived,  however,  when  they  noticed  that 
Bichard,  Duke  of  York,  was  approaching.  The  conversation 
ceased  inmiediately.  Bichard  begged  to  know  the  subject  of 
their  so  earnest  discourse,  and  also  how  many  of  them  believed 
him  to  be  tlieir  rightful  kin<x.  Still  they  were  silent,  both  from 
policy  and  politeness.  Presently  Richard  said,  "  If  you  are 
reluctant  to  give  me  your  opinion  in  words,  why  not  give 
me  a  sign?  Let  my  friends  follow  my  example  and  pull  a 
white  rose.'*  Earls  Somerset  and  Suffolk  declared  for  tiie 
reigning  king,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Somerset  proposing  that 
the  friends  of  Henry  should  gather  a  red  rose.  Earl  Warwick, 
by  gathering  the  white  rose,  declared  for  the  house  of  York. 
"But,"  said  Vernon,  a  friend  of  Richard,  "before  <]:nthering 
more  roses  we  ought  to  agree  that  whichever  party  has  tiie 
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greatest  number  wins  the  day.**  All  agreed,  led  to  Tident 
excitement  and  threate^  and  the  party  separated  to  make  known 
to  their  friends  the  badges  of  the  houaea  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Notwithstanding  reconciliation,  once  thought  to  have  been 
safely  effected  between  the  rival  factions,  war  again  broke  out 
and  raged  for  many  years.  Not  until  the  two  houses  were 
united  by  the  marriap^e  of  Henry  VII  of  Lancaster  and  Elizabeth 
of  York  did  the  nation  obtain  peace.  The  roses,  then  blended, 
became  the  national  flower  of  England,  emblazoned  on  her  arms 
and  on  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

• 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses  bought  eo  dear. 

Rose  of  Hell.  A  flower  that  blooms  on  a  tree  of  great  sjze 
and  strength  growing  in  the  sides  of  Mount  Agua,  a  high  peak 
near  the  volcano  of  Fuego  among  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Central  America.  The  blossom  measures  about  12  inches  across, 
and  receives  its  sinister  name  from  the  Indians^  who  beUeve  that 
the  crater  of  the  ydcano  is  the  entrance  to  hell  and  that  the 
flower  is  a  native  of  the  regions  below.  The  Los  Angeles  Titnes 
thus  describes  the  flower: 

At  llret  appearanee  it  eeems  to  be  a  tough  gnarled  knot  of  a  tree 

which  has  been  splintorod;  but  closer  pxamination  discloses  the  fact 
that  it  haa  petals  of  wood  and  bark  and  the  rough  outlines  of  a  flower. 
The  petals,  concave  in  form,  are  arranged  much  like  the  petab  of  a 
half-blown  roM.  Their  inside  surface!  are  covered  with  fine  fines,  which 
have  the  delicacy  of  fine  hand  carving.  The  stem,  which  is  about  a 
foot  long,  is  of  some  unusual  wood,  which  is  light  and  strong,  it  is 
covered  with  heavy  bark,  which  seems  to  have  been  cracked  by  heat* 
Both  flower  and  stem  are  dark  brows — the  color  of  weatber*beatea 
boughs,  and  dry  as  tinder. 

Row  of  Hildesheim.    There  is  an  Arab  tradition  that  a 

certain  King  Shaddad  planted  a  field  of  roses  in  the  desert, 
and  that  they  are  still  flourishing;  but  that  no  man  can  find 
them.  If  man  ever  does  discover  them,  he  will  have  come  upon 
the  oldest  rose-bush  in  the  world.  Meanwhile  that  title  is 
claimed  by  and  conceded  to  a  carefully  tended  rose-bush  which, 
notwithstanding  the  thousand  yeara  of  life  that  are  credited  to  it, 
still  lives  and  blooms  against  the  wall  of  the  Cathedral  in  Hilde- 
sheim, Germany.  Though  its  stem  is  only  2  inches  thick,  it 
is  26  feet  high,  covers  33  feet  of  wall,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
great  age,  puts  forward  fresh  branches  and  green  tendrils  every 
spring.  One  tradition,  which  is  not  intrinsically  impossible, 
claims  that  the  busli  was  planted  by  Charlemagne  to  commemo- 
rate a  visit  paid  him  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  Caliph  Ilaroun- 
al-Haschid.    But  popular  imagination,  clamoring  for  a  more 
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B^ystic  origin,  favors  tho  foUowing  legend.  In  the  Middle  Agea 
the  site  of  Hildesheim  was  a  vast  forest  known  as  the  Wohl. 
Because  of  its  abundant  game,  this  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  the  Pious,  an  ardent  sportsman,  who  reigned  in 
the  ninth  century.  One  day  the  arduous  chase  of  a  great  white 
stag  led  him  into  lunerste  River,  where  the  stag  itself  escaped 
by  swimming,  but  where  the  king  lost  hone  and  hounds  in  the 
water  and  reached  the  other  side  onlv  to  find  himself  alone  in  a 
trackless  wilderness.  Drawing  a  golden  crucifix  from  his  breast, 
he  hang  it  on  a  rose-tree  in  full  bloom,  prayed  before  it  for 
sncoor,  and  then  lay  down  to  sleep.  When  he  awoke,  the  rose- 
tree  was  standing  in  a  heap  of  snow,  though  all  around  was  fresh 
and  green,  and  the  crucifix  was  frozen  to  the  bush,  yet  the  roses 
bloomed  fairer  and  fuller  than  before.  He  saw  a  miracle  had 
been  wrought  for  him.  Just  then  the  blast  of  horns  and  the 
baying  of  dogs  announced  the  approach  of  his  retinue.  Presently 
it  arrived,  and  all  were  filled  withjoy  to  find  their  missing  master 
again,  hale  and  hearty  as  ever.  He  told  them  what  had  occurred 
and  bade  them  lay  the  foundation  for  a  chapel  in  commemoration 
of  his  deliverance.  Later  a  town  arose  there,  and  the  cathedral 
was  built  where  the  holy  rose  could  be  supported  by  its  walls. 

Rose  of  Jericho.  Some  roses  so  called  are  really  no  roses 
at  all.  The  Christmas  rose,  for  example,  is  a  hellebore,  which 
demands  a  little  protection  with  a  hand-light  if  we  desire  it  to 
wish  us  a  Happy  New  Year;  the  Guelder  rose  is  a  sterile  snow- 
ball, which  ought  not  to  repudiate  its  classical  title  of  Vibur- 
num; the  Bose  Tr^miere,  or  Passe-Rose,  is  a  hollyhock,  which 
renders  excellent  service  in  the  decoration  of  garden  scenery; 
the  Rose-Laurier,  or  Laurel  Rose,  is  the  oleander,  an  elegant 
shrub  with  bright  pink  flowers,  delighting  to  grow  by  the  water's 
edge,  but  which,  Algerian  colonists  say,  poisons  the  brook  that 
runs  at  its  foot. 

The  Rose  of  Jericho  is  a  cruciferous  individual  belonging 
to  the  same  Linnsean  class  as  cabbages  and  turnips,  and  in  no 
way  related  to  any  sort  of  rose,  for,  though  it  be  dry,  yet  will 
it,  upon  imbibition  of  moisture,  dilate  its  leaves  and  explicate 
its  flowers  contracted  and  seeming  dried  up." 

It  is  also  called  the  Rose  of  Hary,  a  tradition  reporting  tliat 
it  grew  up  to  mark  every  resting-place  of  the  Holy  Family  dur- 
ing the  journey  to  Egypt  Sometimes  it  is  used  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Resurrection. 

Roae  du  Roi  (King'a  Rose).  One  of  the  best  of  all 
autumnal  roses  in  its  combined  perfections  of  form,  scent,  hardi- 
ness, and  color.  Its  history  is  the  only  thinji  it  has  to  blush 
for.   The  King's  rose  has  been  everybody's  rose.    It  is  a  turn- 
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eoftt^  a  renegade,  a  sort  of  floral  Vicar  of  Bray.  It  made  ita 
Itnt  appearmnoe  in  France  dnnng  the  time  of  Louis  XVIII  and 
wms  named  the  King's  Rose  in  compliment  to  him.  When  Bona- 
parte came  over  from  Elba  and  put  the  legitimate  king  to  fli^t, 
the  proprietor,  thinking  that  his  new  roee  with  any  other  name 
would  bring  in  more  money,  deemed  it  good  policy  to  rechristen 
it  Hose  de  l'£mpereur,  or  the  Emperor's  Rose.  But  the  hun- 
dred days  were  a  limited  number,  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
acrain  changed  the  aspect  of  political  affairs.  The  rose  ratted 
once  more,  and  was  rc-styled  Rose  du  Roi.  It  is  known  in 
England  as  the  Crimson  Perpetual.  To  complete  its  diplomatic 
education,  it  only  wanted  to  be  rebaptized  to-day  as  the  Eoee  de 
la  Bepublique  Rouge,  or  the  Red  Republican  Rose. 

Fickle  and  unloyal  as  the  rose  has  thus  proved  itsell  to  be^ 
it  averts  your  censure  like  other  fair  offenders. 

If  to  her  Rharo  8ome  floral  errors  fall, 

Look  on  her  face  and  youll  forget  them  all. 

Roimd  Tofwer.  A  curione  rain  at  Newport,  B.  I.»  in  the 
fom  of  a  roond  stone  tower,  80  feet  high,  supported  by  8  maauTe 
■tone  colnmnsy  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  oontroTersy. 
Banish  antiquarians  claimed  for  it  a  resemblance  to  Scandi- 
navian architecture,  and  surmised  that  it  had  been  built  by  the 
old  None  rovers,  Leif  and  Thorwald,  who,  on  the  authority  of 
the  sagas,  are  said  to  have  sailed  from  Iceland  to  the  New  World 
about  AJ>.  1000,  and  to  have  passed  a  winter  in  New  England. 
Hpre  Thorwald  had  been  slain  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives, 
and  buried  near  the  spot  where  he  fell.  A  rock  on  the  shore  of 
Taunton  River,  known  as  the  Dighton  Rock,  from  its  neighbor- 
hood to  the  town  of  Dighton,  whose  strange  and  illegil)le  in^scrip- 
tions  had  attracted  the  attention  of  antiquarians  from  the  time 
of  Cotton  Mather,  was  now  declared  to  be  a  Runic  stone.  The 
case  was  greatly  strengthened  when  a  skeleton  was  dug  up  at 
Fall  River,  ^fass.,  wearing  on  its  breast  an  oval  brass  plate,  and 
girt  around  the  waist  by  a  curious  belt,  similar  in  workmanship 
to  the  bandoliers  worn  when  firearnas  were  in  their  infancy, 
lliis  was  at  once  claimed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Norse  warrior, 
pxesumably  Thorwald  himself,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  skele- 
ton  was  buried  Indian  fashion,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  Indian 
trraw-heads  around  it  But  all  this  chain  of  evidence^  seemingly 
BO  complete^  has  been  overthrown  by  fuller  research.  The  Bound 
Tower  has  been  proved  to  be  simply  a  mill,  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  many  still  extant  in  England,  notably  one  in  Chesterton. 
The  inscriptions  on  Dighton  Bock  are  nothing  but  half-erased 
Indian  picture  writing.   The  metal  found  upon  the  skeleton 
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turned  out  to  be  dilTerent  from  that  used  for  warlike  purposes 
by  the  Scandinavians,  and  identical  with  that  known  to  have 
been  worn  by  Indians^  both  for  purposes  of  ornament  and  de- 
f ence,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Cabots.  A  windmill  is 
known  to  have  been  erected  in  Newport;  it  is  mentioned  in 
Governor  Arnold's  will,  and  the  way  leading  to  it  is  still  called 
Mill  Street.  The  Round  Tower  has,  nevertheless,  been  used  for 
poetical  purposes  by  Longfellow  in  The  Skeleton  Knight " 
and  by  J.  G.  Braincrd,  in  The  Newport  Tower."  The  latter 
invents  an  Indian  tradition  that  its  decaying  walls  were  typical 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  Red  Man,  and  that  its  final  fall 
would  herald  the  total  extinction  of  his  race.  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Sigoumey  also  has  a  poem  called  "  The  Newport  Tower.^ 

Royal  Academy.  The  first  idea  for  a  public  exhibition  of 
pictures  in  London  seems  to  ha?e  arisen  from  the  paintinss 
presented  by  Hogarth,  Beynolds,  and  other  artists  to  the  Founa- 
ling  Asylum  (q.v.).  Free  access  being  allowed  to  the  public, 
the  place  became  a  fashionable  lounge.  The  artists  took  the 
hint  and  determine  to  attempt  something  of  the  same  »ort  in 
their  own  behalf.  At  a  meeting  held  Xoveniber  12,  1759,  it 
was  resolved  that  a  public  exhibition  should  be  held  annually, 
beginning  each  year  with  the  second  week  of  April.  The 
**  Society  of  Arts,"  founded  in  1754,  gave  the  use  of  their 
rooms,  opposite  Beaufort  Buildings  in  the  Strand,  and  the  first 
exhibition  was  opened  on  April  21,  1760.  Next  year  there 
were  two  separate  exhibitions^  one  in  Spring  Gardens,  managed 
by  the  **  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain,"  the  other,  in  the 
old  rooms  in  the  Strand,  by  a  body  of  scceders,  "  The  Society 
of  Free  Artists,"  which  continued  its  annual  exhibitions  nntil 
1776.  The  first-mentioned  numbered  almost  all  the  great  names 
nf  the  period.  Among  the  exhibitors  were  Keynokls,  Romney, 
and  Gainsborough.  Admission  was  free,  but  the  catalogues  cost 
a  shilling,  and  of  these  13,000  were  sold.  Br.  Johnson  about 
this  time  writes  to  Baretti : 

The  artiflts  have  instituted  a  yearly  exhibition  of  pictures  and 
stntttes.  in  imitation,  I  am  told,  of  foreign  academies,  litis  year 
[1761]  was  the  second  exhibition.  They  please  themselves  much  with 
the  multitude  of  spectators,  and  imagine  that  the  English  School  will 
rise  iiraeh  in  reputation. 

On  January  20,  1765,  King  George  III,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  members,  granted  them  a  royal  charter  as  the  "  In- 
corporated Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain."  In  1767, 
owing  to  interod  dissensions  that  resulted  in  the  resignation  of 
most  of  the  directors,  a  committee  of  four  was'  appointed  to 
take  measures  for  forming  a  new  academy.  The  king  gaye  his 
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patronage  and  aasistancey  and  some  of  ihe  regulationa  were 
written  out  by  bis  Majesty^a  own  hand.  The  Am  was  kept 
entirely  secret  till  all  the  preparations  were  complete,  and  was 
at  lengtli  revealed  to  the  president  of  the  old  society  by  the  king 
himself.  Kirby,  who  had  arrived  on  some  business  at  Windsor, 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Georore  III  as  West  was  show- 
ing his  picture  of  "Regulus."  Kirby  admired  the  work,  and 
expressed  a  ho])e  that  West  would  exhibit  it.  He  rei)lied  that  it 
belonged  to  his  Majesty,  who  at  once  joined  in,  ''I  shall  be 
happy  to  let  the  work  be  shown  to  the  public." 

*'Then,  Mr.  West,"  said  Kirby,  "you  will  send  it  to  my 
exhibition." 

"No,"  replied  the  king;  "it  must  go  to  my  exhibition — ^to 
the  Royal  Academy/' 

The  president  of  the  Associated  Artists  bowed  and  retired. 
The  disappointment  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  life.  He  died 
in  1774,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Next  evening,  December  0,  thirty  artists  met  at  the  house 
of  Wilton,  the  sculptor,  to  take  steps  for  forming  the  new 
academy.  The  code  of  laws  was  accepted.  Thiity-aix  aca- 
demicians, recommended  by  the  king,  were  elected.  Next  day 
his  Majesty  signed  the  instrument  defining  the  constitution 
the  Boyal  Academy,  which  thus  began  its  existence  on  Satur- 
day, December  10^  1768.  On  December  14  the  first  general 
assembly  was  held  at  Pall  ^lall. 

Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  was  elected  president,  William  Cham- 
bers, treasurer,  George  Michael  Moser,  keeper,  and  Francis 
Milner  Newton,  secretary.  Eight  academicians  were  chosen  as 
members  of  the  council,  which  was  to  have  the  "entire  direc- 
tion and  management  of  all  the  bunness  of  the  society."  Nine 
others  were  appointed  visitors,  whose  duty  was  to  "  attend  the 
schools  by  rotation,  each  a  month,  to  settle  figures,  to  examine 
the  performances  of  the  students,  to  advise  and  instruct  them." 
These  regulations,  with  some  slight  modifications,  continue  in 
force  to  the  present  day. 

The  Academy  foimd  its  first  home  in  Pall  Mall,  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  Old  Carlton  House,  a  little  eastward  of  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  United  Service  Club.  Its  first 
exhibition,  comprising  136  works,  was  opened  on  the  26th 
April,  and  was  yisited  by  the  king  on  the  25th  May,  an 
aareitisement  having  been  previously  inserted  in  the  papers 
^t  on  that  day  the  public  would  not  be  admitted.  It  closed 
on  the  27tib  of  the  same  month.  The  price  of  admission  was, 
as  at  the  present  time,  one  shilling;  the  catalogues  were  sol^ 
for  sixpence,  and  the  total  receipts  were  £699  17«.  In 
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1792,  the  year  in  which  Reynolds  died,  780  works  were  ex- 
hibited, and  the  receipts  had  increased  to  £3178  125. 

The  first  annual  dinner  took  place  on  St.  George's  Day, 
April  23,  1771.  Twenty-five  guests  were  invited,  among  them 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Oliver  Goldsmith.  This  annual  dinner  now 
takes  place  on  the  Saturday  before  tlie  opening  of  the  exhibition 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May.  No  social  event  of  the  London 
season  attracts  a  more  distinguished  company.  Soldiers,  states- 
men, and  literaijr  men  all  vie  with  artists  in  their  anxiety  to 
be  present.  It  is  said  that  an  ambitions  amateur  once  spent 
£25,000  on  the  pictures  of  living  artists  in  the  hope  that  such 
patronage  might  procure  him  an  invitation  to  the  dinner  at 
Burlington  House.   But  his  munificence  was  all  in  vain. 

Royal  Arms  in  Churches.  The  earliest  recorded  instance 
of  the  setting  up  of  the  royal  arms  in  English  churclies  occurred 
in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Ironmonger  I^ne,  London,  in  February, 
1547,  the  month  after  the  death  of  Henry  VI II.  Burnet's  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  (Part  ii,  Book  i,  p.  13,  voL  ii)  says, 
the  pariib  register  of  Warrington,  July  30,  1660,  mentioos  an 
injunction  of  the  Great  Oownsell "  of  England,  that  in  all 
dburches  thorowout  the  kingdom  of  England  his  Majestie's 
armes  shall  be  sett  upp;"  but  no  historical  authority  has  ever 
been  found  to  confirm  this  statement. 

The  roval  arms  in  Kentbury  Church,  Berkshire,  bear  the  date 
and  initials  C.  R.  1683. 

In  1631  Archbishop  Abbot  granted  a  license  to  a  painter, 
which  contains  a  statement  that  all  churches  ought  to  be  beauti- 
fied more  especially  with  his  Majestie's  Armes  and  the  Teunc 
Commandments,**  which  he  was  to  enquire  into  in  the  various 
diurches  in  Canterbui^  diocese  for  the  purpose  of  renewal  if 
they  were  out  of  repair.  This  arose  out  of  the  weariness  of 
the  popish  superstitions"  in  the  curate  and  church  wardens 
who  took  down  the  images  and  set  up  the  royal  arms.  This 
does  not  include  such  as  occur  in  stained  glass  windows. 

Many  were  destroyed  during  the  Commonwealth  (1649— 
1660) ;  hence  the  injunction  of  Charles  II. 
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Saccharin,  one  of  the  numerous  by-prodnctB  of  the  gat- 

maker's  refuse.  Its  aweetnees  is  300  times  more  intense  than 
that  of  cane  sugar.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  ia  ld87«  Dr. 
Fahlberg  had  entered  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  America 
Uk  order  to  devote  himaelf  ezciuaively  to  a  study  of  the  chemistry 
of  coal-tar  derivatives.  One  evening  at  tea-time  he  detected 
nn  intensely  sweet  flavor  upon  his  bread-and-butter.  He  traced 
the  sweetness  to  his  fingers,  to  his  hands,  and  to  his  coat-sleeves ; 
and  it  finally  dawned  upon  him  that  it  must  have  been  derived 
from  one  of  the  new  compounds  which  he  had  that  day  succeeded 
in  producing.  He  promptly  returned  to  his  laboratory  and 
tasted  the  contents  of  every  vessel  with  which  he  had  been 
working.  His  suspicion  was  correct.  One  of  his  beakers  con- 
tained the  sweet  material. 

Some  astonishment"  savs  Chambers's  Journal  for  Oc- 
tober  '^0,  1889,  "  was  a  short  time  ago  aroused  hy  the  report 
that  a  substance  had  been  discovered  that  was  three  hundred 
times  sweeter  than  sugar.  This  substance,  saccharin,  has  since 
become  a  marketable  commodity  ;  and  those  who  are  curious  to 
try  its  sweetening  properties  can  obtain  tabloids  of  it  at  most 
chemists'  shops.  Our  French  neighbors  were  quick  to  recog- 
nize it  as  a  rival  to  beet-sugar;  and  it  speedily  obtained  a  bad 
name,  which  it  does  not  deserve,  from  their  initiative.  Our 
medical  authorities  regani  it  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  certain 
diseases;  and  it  seems  to  be  used  in  somewhat  large  quantities 
in  the  preparation  of  fruits  and  liqueurs — at  least  we  gather  that 
that  must  be  the  case,  from  the  statement  which  is  published, 
that  in  Germany  alone  so  much  saccharin  has  been  made  as  to 
render  5000  ions  of  beet-sugar  superflnoos.  The  sugar  manu- 
ficturers  are  naturally  anxious  that  this  new  coal-tar  product 
should  be  regarded  as  a  drug  and  that  its  sale  should  be  efiPected 
thnragh  chemists  only.  In  other  countries  the  manufacture 
of  stearin  is  arousing  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  who 
possibly  see  in  it  a  favorable  subject  for  taxation.^ 

Salad  King.  The  Salad  king  was  a  name  given  to  Henri 
d'AlbignaCy  a  young  nobleman  from  the  south  of  France,  who 
came  to  London  as  a  refugee  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
earned  his  livelihood  by  dressin|f  salads  in  the  Frendi  and 
Italian  ways — thitherto  unknown  m  England.  He  was  so  suc- 
Mful  that,  within  a  month  after  his  first  experiment,  at  a 
handsome  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  it  was  not  considered  *^  the 
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thing  at  a  gala  dinner  to  offer  one's  guests  a  salad  that  had 
not  been  di^'ssed  by  the  young  French  nobleman.  The  story  ia 
told  by  Brillat  Savarin,  in  his    Physiology  of  Taste/' 

Salagrama  and  Salagrana.  The  first  word  is  the  Hindoo 
name  for  a  sacred  stone  found  by  the  river  Oundak,  in  Xepaul. 
It  is  held  to  be  very  sacred.  Once  when  Vishnu  the  Preserver 
was  followed  by  Shiva  the  Destroyer,  he  implored  the  aid  of 
Maia — illusion  or  glamour — who  turned  him  to  a  stone. 
Through  this  stone  Shiva,  in  the  form  of  a  worm,  bored  his 
way.  But  Vishnu  escaped,  and  wlion  he  had  resumed  his  form 
ho  commanded  that  this  stone  of  delusion  (or  salamaya)  should 
be  worshipped.  As  such  stones  are  found  by  Salipura  or  Salagra, 
they  receive  their  name  from  the  latter.  "  They  are  generally 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  are  really  a  kind  of  ammonite.'* 

Charles  G.  Ixjland,  who  i«  authority  for  the  above  statement, 
was  surprised  to  find  in  Tuscany  a  peculiar  kind  of  stone  held 
in  high  reverence  and  called  Salagrana, — the  same  word  as  the 
Indian  save  for  a  single  letter.  It  is  ordinary  stalagmite. — the 
carbonate  of  lime  deposited  by  water, — but  is  lield  to  be,  wliat  it 
certainly  resembles,  a  bit  of  petrified  earth,  shaped  by  a  worm's 
passing  through  it.  Thus  it  is  doubly  identified  vvitli  the  Indian 
tradition.  It  also  suggests  comparison  with  a  story  told  in  the 
Later  Edda  about  Odin,  who,  in  order  to  steal  the  meed  of 
poetry,  turned  himself  into  a  worm  and  bored  his  way  through 
a  rock.  Hence  all  stones  with  holes  in  them  are  called  Odm 
stones,  or  in  £bglftnd  holy-stones  {q»v,). 

Salamander,  In  real  life  this  is  a  little  animal  which  his 
no  love  for  fire,  but  passes  a  good  part  of  its  existence  in  Um 
antagonistic  element  water. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
there  was  a  very  famous  animal  of  this  species,  popularly  knovn 
as  the  great  salamander,  in  Amsterdam,  in  the  Society  Natiua 
Artis  Magistra.  It  has  lived  there  many  years/'  says  an  titide 
on  the  Acclimatisation  of  Animals/'  in  the  WeatrnvMier  B»At9 
for  January,  1800,  ''and,  luxuriating  in  an  ample  fish  diet, 
has  now  attained  extraordinaiy  dimensions.  This  corioiu 
Batrachian  was  discovered  in  the  lava  pools  of  Niphon  and  bein 
an  extreme  degree  of  cold  with  impunity:  a  startling  oontnst 
to  the  tradition  of  the  fiery  salamander  girded  round  witfa  a 
belt  of  flame.  The  inhabitants  of  London  are  still  ignonnt 
of  the  l)ig- mouthed  salamander  of  Niphon,  who  lives  in  witcr 
instead  of  fire,  and  devours  a  shoal  of  barbel  per  diem,  iosteMl 
of  preying  on  his  own  extremities." 

The  allusions  are  to  the  fables  of  the  ancient  naturslists, 
who  asserted  that  the  salamander  was  incombustible  and  lovBd 
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to  disport  himself  in  the  fire.  Among  these  fabulists  were 
Arigtotle  and  Pliny,  JEliea  and  Nicander,  Ambroise  Par6  and 
Grevin,  with  no  end  of  others.  And  then,  again,  the  celebrated 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  most  interesting  ^Memoirs.''  How 

can  any  one  doubt  a  fact  so  candidly,  so  circumstantially,  and 
so  positively  stated,  as  the  following:  ''One  day,  when  I  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  my  father  was  in  a  cellar  where  they 
had  been  scalding  some  clothes  for  washing,  lie  was  alone,  and 
was  playing  upon  the  viol  and  singing  in  front  of  a  good  fire  of 
oak-wood,  for  the  weather  was  very  cold.  On  looking  at  the  fire 
accidentally,  he  saw  a  small  animal  resembling  a  lizard  gambol- 
ling joyously  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  flames.  My  father 
instontly  perceiving  what  it  was,  he  called  my  sister  and  me, 
pointed  ont  the  animal  to  ns,  and  gave  me  a  severe  box  on  the 
ear,  which  caused  me  to  shed  a  perfect  deluge  of  tears.  He 
gently  wiped  my  eyes,  and  said  to  me,  '  My  dear  boy,  1  did  not 
strike  you  as  a  punishment,  hut  only  that  you  should  remember 
that  that  lizard  which  you  bcliold  in  the  lire  is  a  salamander, 
an  animal  which  has  never  been  seen  i)y  any  known  person!' 
He  afterwards  kissed  me  and  gave  nie  a  few  quattrini."  Now, 
as  we  said  before,  who  can  doubt  such  testimony  as  this?  Here 
are  all  the  minute  circumstances  detailed — the  family  wash,  a 
good  fire,  which  we  are  told  was  of  oak-wood,  the  presence  of  the 
sister,  and,  above  all,  that  severe  box  on  the  ear,  which  must  have 
impressed  the  matter  upon  his  memory. 

In  popular  folk-lore,  at  least,  the  salamander  has  never 
divested  himself  of  his  fire-proof  fame.  His  very  name  is  used 
as  a  synonym  for  a  denizen  of  what  nineteenth  century  journal- 
ism knew  as  the  devouring  clement.  Thus,  the  Red-ospeciive 
Review  (vol.  iii,  London,  IS'-iO)  lias  this  paragraph:  Some 
years  since,  a  Mr.  Wory  announced  the  following  exercise  to  be 
performed,  at  the  Waur-hall  at  Brussels,  by  Miss  Boggers,  an 
American  salamander;  the  same  lady  who  entered  an  oven 
heated  to  900  degrees,  holding  in  her  hands  a  leg  of  mutton  and 
eggs,  and  did  not  come  out  until  the  leg  of  mutton  and  eggs  were 
actually  baked.  The  same  lady  will  bathe  in  aqua-fortis,  lick  red- 
hot  iron  bars,  and  let  the  same  pass  on  her  bare  arms  and  legs, 
wash  her  arms  with  phosphorus  and  melted  lead,  putting  some 
also  in  her  mouth."  Later  in  the  same  century,  on  September 
18,  1858,  the  London  Illustrated  Sews  has  an  illustrated  article 
on  Christofcro  Buouo  Core,  "the  Italian  Salamander,"  who  was 
then  exhibiting  himself  in  the  Ashburnham  grounds  of  Cre- 
morne.  This  gentleman  wss  the  inventor  of  a  garment  which  he 
advertised  by  word  and  deed  as  being  quite  impervious  to  flame. 
"  The  drees  is  <^  a  light  portable  material,  made  in  a  sack-like 
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form,  over  a  portion  of  wliich  is  worn  a  kind  of  hood,  with  glassoB 
to  shield  the  eyes."  In  this  costame  he  passed  in  and  ont  of 
iron  cages  where  brushwood  was  kept  burning,  until  the  whole 
becomes,  "as  it  were,  one  body  of  flame.  During  the  period 
the  performance  takes  place  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  so  great  that 
none  of  the  visitors  can  approach  within  a  distaiuM?  of  30  feet." 

Salute,  International.  The  twenty-one  guns  fired  by  sliips 
of  the  American  navy  as  an  international  salute  are  borrowed 
from  a  like  custom  in  the  British  navy.  In  earlier  days  a  war- 
ship salute  was  limited  to  seven  guns,  but  a  fort  was  allowed  to 
fire  three  times  as  many  guns  as  a  war-ship,  because  it  was 
difficult  then  to  keep  powder  in  good  condition  at  sea.  The 
same  difficulty  did  not  occur  on  land,  hence  the  larger  number 
of  shots  allowed  to  a  fort.  When  later  improvements  in  manu- 
facture furnished  better  powder  which  did  not  deteriorate  at  sea, 
the  war-ship  in  its  salutes  was  allowed  the  nme  number  of  guns 
as  the  shore  battery. 

Sands,  Singing  and  Barking.  Musical  and  (if  you  don't 
mind  the  word)  cacophonous  sand  is  a  curious  freak  of  nature 
that  occurs  in  many  ])art.s  of  the  world,  but  most  notably  in  the 
Hawaiian  island  of  Kauai.  According  to  the  manner  in  which 
man  or  nature  stirs  it,  the  sand  produces  sounds  that  range  from 
the  agreeable  to  the  terrifying.  When  dry  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  four  or  five  inches  on  the  dune,  it  gives  out  a  deep  bass 
note  of  a  tremulous  character  if  pushed  down  the  steep  incline. 
A  sound  something  like  the  barking  of  a  dog  is  proauced  by 
plunjring  the  hands  into  the  sand  and  hrinjifing  them  vigorously 
together,  or  by  putting  the  sand  in  a  bag  and  violently  shaking 
it.  Another  nietluxl  is  to  fill  a  long  bag  three-quarters  full  of 
sand,  and  then,  dividing  its  contents  into  two  ])arts,  holding  one 
in  each  hand,  to  clap  tlie  two  portions  together.  Similar  phe- 
.nomena  also  occur  in  the  Goloiado  desert  In  the  United  States, 
whose  curious  shifting  sands  continually  travel  hither  and 
thither  over  the  vast  plain  of  day.  Their  movements  are  in- 
duced by  the  winds,  and,  when  a  strong  breeze  is  blowing,  the 
particles  of  which  they  are  composed  give  out  an  audible  hum- 
ming or  sinp:ing.  Under  the  microscope  these  sands  show  an 
almost  perfectly  spherical  form,  so  that  they  roll  upon  each  other 
at  the  slightest  impulse,  a  circumstance  that  also  accounts  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  sands  travel  over  the  desert.  Bell 
Mountain  (Dschebel  Xakus),  on  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  furnishes  another  example.  The  first 
European  who  ascended  this  hill  was  Seetzen  of  Oldenheig.  He 
found  that  it  consisted  of  a  brittle  white  sandstone,  covered 
on  two  sides  with  loose  sand.  In  ascending,  as  he  passed  over 
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this  sand,  he  found  that  tlie  noise  it  made  in  gliding  down  the 
slope  became  by  degrees  louder  and  louder.  When  he  reached 
the  summit,  such  a  clamor  arose  that  the  whole  mountain  shook. 
So  also,  he  confesses,  did  his  nerves.  A  succeeding  traveller, 
one  Ward,  an  Englishman,  Goiroboiated  Seetien.  He  heard  at 
first  only  a  feeble  tone  like  that  of  a  flute;  suddenly  it  became 
as  loud  as  an  organ,  and  the  whole  hill  began  to  vibrate.  The 
volume  of  the  sound  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  set 
in  motion  by  the  steps  of  the  climber.  Charles  Darwin  observed 
a  phenomenon  of  the  same  sort  in  the  El  Bramador  (Yelling 
or  Barking  Mountain)  in  Chili.  One  theory  advanced  with  re- 
spect to  these  sounds  is  that  they  are  due  to  an  exceedingly  thin 
film  of  gas  that  covers  the  grains.  Dr.  Alexis  A.  Julien,  of 
Columbia  College,  and  Professor  Bolton,  of  Honolulu,  who 
visited  together  the  musical  sounds  in  the  Hawaiian  i^ands, 
came  to  this  conclusion.  ''We  believe,''  said  the  latter,  ''the 
true  cause  of  sonorousness  to  be  connected  with  thin  pellicles 
or  films  of  air  or  of  gases  thence  derived,  deposited  and  con- 
densed upon  the  surface  of  the  sand  grains  during  gradual 
evaporation  after  wettiiipf  by  seas,  lakes,  or  rains.  By  virtue  of 
these  films  the  sand  <^rains  become  separated  by  elastic  cushions 
of  condensed  gases,  capable  of  considerable  vibration,  and  whose 
thicknesses  we  have  approximately  determined.  The  extent  of 
the  vibration  and  the  volume  and  pitch  of  the  sound  thereby 
produced  we  also  find  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  forms, 
structures,  and  surfaces  of  the  sand  grains,  and  especially  upon 
their  purity  and  freedom  from  fine  silt  or  dust" — Honolulu 
Advertiser,  quoted  in  American  Notes  and  Queries,  July  26, 
1890. 

Sandwich.  Geography  preserves  the  name  of  Jolin,  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  in  a  chain  of  islands  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1778,  and  gastronomy  has  immortalized  it  in  the  convenient 
morsel  which  is  reputed  to  be  his  invention.  The  earl  was  a 
great  gambler,  and  the  story  runs  that  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
passion  he  rebelled  against  tiie  tyranny  of  meal-times  whereby 
each  day  the  hours  of  gambling  were  curtailed.  Therefore,  call- 
ing in  the  waiter,  who,  having  announced  dinner,  hovered  un- 
easily around  the  table, — the  earl  ordered  that  pieces  of  meat 
should  be  laid  between  two  slices  of  bread  and  brought  to  him 
as  he  sat  at  play.    This  was  done,  and  the  sandwich  was  born. 

Recent  investi<^^ation,  however,  has  somewhat  detracted  from 
the  earl's  fame  as  the  inventor  of  sandwiches.  Without  doubt 
he  reintroduced  and  christened  the  sandwich,  but  the  Romans — 
those  specialists  in  gastronomy — are  credited  with  its  invention, 
sandwiches,  under  the  name  of  offula,  being  a  favorite  food  in 
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Koman  days.  Possibly,  indeed,  the  sandwich  was  introduced 
into  Britain  by  Roman  conquerors,  together  with  the  snail. 
Thereafter,  during  many  eentnries  the  sandwich  lay  donnanty 
to  be  resurrected  and  renamed  by  the  fertile  brain  of  Jemmy 
Twitcher. 

Soon  these  slices  of  bread  and  meat  became  extremely  fash- 
ionable, especially  among  gamesters,  whose  vagaries  in  the  mat- 
ter of  meal-time  now  ceased  to  embarrass  the  proprietors  of 
the  coffee-houses  which  they  frequented.  Sandwiches  took  tlie 
place  of  more  elaborate  meals ;  they  were  handed  around  at  stated 
intervals,  and,  clasping  a  sandwich  in  one  hand,  dice  or  cards, 
as  the  case  might  be,  in  the  other,  the  eager  gambler  continiied 
his  play. 

The  word  ''sandwich"  is  not  found  in  the  early  editions  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary  nor  in  Todd  or  Richardson,  but  Latham 
recognizes  it  for  the  first  time  in  his  edition  of  Johnson,  citing 
Byron  as  his  authority. 

A  short  lij^ht  top-coat  having  been  named  after  one  of 
Sandwich's  contemporaries,  Lord  Spencer,  a  current  bit  of 
humorous  verse  contained  this  stanza: 

Two  noble  earls  whom  if  I  quote, 
Some  folks  might  c«lt  me  siimer} 

The  one  iiivontcd  half  a  cout. 
The  other,  half  a  dinner. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  further  notorious  for  his  devotion 
to  the  fair  sex,  and  a  caricature  still  exists  in  which  he  is  repre- 
sented between  two  youii<r  women  in  gay  attire,  one  the  unfor- 
tunate Miss  Heay,  tlic  oliicr  the  celebrated  Miss  Gordon.  The 
title,  "  A  Sandwich,"  happily  identifies  the  gentleman  occupying 
this  enviable  position,  while,  to  the  uninitiated,  it  serves  as  a 
witty  suggestion  of  the  refreshment  of  which  he  is  accounted 
the  inventor.  Among  his  convivial  associates  at  the  Kit-Kat 
Club,  Lord  Sandwich  was  popularly  known  as  ''Jemmy 
Twitcher,"  a  cognomen  adapted  from  the  treacherous  highway- 
man of  that  name  in  Gay's  "  Be^jiriir's  Opera."  The  following 
anecdote  is  chara{'tcristic  rather  of  his  conviviality  than  of  his 
religion.  When  once  entertaining  a  large  company  at  dinner, 
his  chaplain  being  also  present,  he  introduced  a  large  baboon 
dressed  in  canonical  habit,  to  say  grace.  The  chaplain  immedi- 
ately rose  and  left  the  room,  but  stopped  to  say,  before  with- 
drawing, that  he  "did  not  know  his  lordship  had  so  near  a 
relative  in  orders/' 

During  the  hours  for  the  performance  of  his  official  duties, 
Lord  Sandwich  prosecuted  the  business  of  tlie  moment  with  rigid 
zeal;  it  was  his  motto  that  even  the  smallest  portion  of  time 
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•hoQld  be  put  to  some  jm;  and  while  presiding  at  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  he  was  so  severe  with  those  who  thoughtlessly 
wasted  his  tiine  and  their  own,  that  he  made  it  a  role  to  pay  no 
attention  to  any  petition  which  extended  beyond  a  page.  ''If 

any  man/'  said  he,  ''will  draw  up  his  case  and  put  his  name 
to  the  bottom  of  the  first  page,  I  will  give  him  an  immediate 
reply;  when  he  compels  me  to  turn  over  the  page,  he  must 
await  my  pleasure/' 

Sandwich  Man.  Dickens  first  applied  the  name  ''  Sandwich 
men  "  to  the  men  who  parade  the  streets^  enclosed  between  two 
boards,  as  an  advertisement  ("  Dancing  Academy/'  in  the 
Sketches  by  Boz  Thev  seemed  to  have  originated  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  some  pictures  of  them,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  are  to  be  seen  in  Hone's  "  P]very  Day  Book/'  1826. 

San  Marino,  or  Sammarino,  one  of  the  smallpst  and  most 
ancient  republics  in  Europe,  and  for  many  years  of  its  early 
histor}'  the  very  smallest  of  all  K\iropean  states  (see  Kepublics, 
Small).    Situated  nine  miles  S.  W.  of  lUniini  in  Italy,  it  is 
enclosed  by  the  provinces  Forli,  Pensano,  and  T'rhino.  The  state 
consists  of  a  craggv  mountain  2420  feet,  on  which  is  the  town, 
and  circumjacent  territory  cnntaininij^  a  few  small  villa«j:es.  Popu- 
lation 0500.  According  to  tradition,  the  republic  was  founded  by 
Si.  Marinus,  who  tied  during  the  persecutions  under  Diocletian 
(a.d.  303)  into  what  was  then  a  wilderness.    He  hewed  himself 
a  bed  in  one  of  the  biggest  roiks,  gathered  followers  around  him, 
and  practised  the  usual  asceticisms,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  should  have  founded  a  monastic  order  to  be  called  by 
his  name.   Instead,  he  founded  a  little  state.   He  set  his  disciples 
to  farming  and  weaving.    He  established  a  government  on  the 
top  of  the  lofty  ridge,  to  rule  over  the  few  miles  of  territory  at 
the  base.    This  much  is  certain,  the  monastery  named  after 
Stn  Marino  has  been  in  existence  dnoe  885,  and  a  communal 
eoDftitntion  waa  established  here  in  the  tenth  century.  It  built 
a  castle  and  a  church  and  town-hall  on  top  of  the  precipice,  and 
booses  and  a  wall  around  them  to  protect  it  from  its  neighbors. 
Apparently  it  never  sought  to  extend  its  possessions.  When 
Kipoleon  I  was  master  of  Italy,  he  actually  proposed  that  it 
sbonld  take  more  territory,  but  it  was  wise  enough  to  refuse. 
The  republic  in  fact  has  steered  its  way  clear  through  all  the 
vorst  periods  of  ItaHan  history,  repelling  many  attacks  of  cove- 
tous princes, — notably  Sigismonde  Malatesta  of  Bimini, — some- 
times  sword  in  hand,  at  others  by  diplomacy.  Never  did  it  lose 
its  independence  except  for  a  few  months,  once  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Ctesar  Borgia  in  1503,  and  again  in  1739  through 
the  treachery  of  ope  of  the  Pope  s  lieutenants,  Cardinal  Alberoni. 
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Its  wonderful  position  intdo  up  for  its  lack  of  numericsl  strength, 
in  the  days  before  roadSy  wben  an  armed  band  could  not  stay 

long  in  any  place  for  want  of  provisions. 

Up  to  March  25,  1906, — a  date  commemorated  by  a  tablet 
outside  the  cathedral, — San  Marino  was  ruled  by  a  council  of 
sixty,  which  managed  the  affairs  of  this  miniature  republic.  It 
was  composed  of  three  classes, — nobles,  bourgeois,  and  peasants, 
in  equal  number, — and  the  councillors,  elected  for  life,  formed 
a  close  corporation,  into  which  no  outsider  could  enter  save  when 
some  member  died  and  the  survivors  chose  his  successor.  Glass 
distinctions  were  further  maintained  in  the  election  of  two 
presidents,  one  a  noble  the  other  a  commoner. 

The  spread  of  democratic  ideas  among  the  younger  Sam- 
marines  led  finally  to  the  peaceful  establishment  of  a  new  form  of 
government  on  the  date  above  f^iven.  The  council  of  sixty  is 
now  elected  by  direct  manliood  suffrage,  and  one-third  of  its 
members  retire  by  rotation  every  three  years.  Twice  a  year  two 
capitani  reggenti,  or  governing  captains,  are  elected  in  the  same 
manner,  and  twice  a  year,  on  October  1  and  April  1,  they  are 
installed  in  office  with  all  the  picturesque  ceremonial  of  by-gone 
times. 

As  illiterates,  who  constitute  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population,  are  privileged  to  vote  in  San  Marino,  the  republic 
now  possesses  perhaps  the  most  democratic  constitution  in  the 
world.  The  available  armed  forces  form  a  total  of  about  1200 
men,  including  as  it  does  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  60. 

The  onljr  troubles,  however,  which  the  Sammarines  have  had 
in  modem  times  with  other  powers  in  Italy  have  arisen  from  the 
convenimice  of  the  republic  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  criminals!, 
political  and  other.  The  Italian  malcontents  of  the  old  regime 
often  fled  to  San  Marino,  and  brought  down  upon  the  republic 
the  ire  of  the  Austrians  or  the  Pope  or  the  King  of  Naples. 
Garibaldi  and  the  remnants  of  liis  army  sought  shelter  under  the 
wall  after  his  defeat  at  Korne  in  1849,  and  the  little  state  proudly 
refused  to  surrender  him  or  expel  him,  though  it  politely  asked 
him  to  leave,  which  he  did,  flying  by  night  to  V'enice. 

Sans-Souci,  the  royal  palace  in  the  vicinity  of  Potsdam, 
Prussia,  was  built  by  Frederidt  II,  between  the  years  1745  and 
1747,  and  was  his  favorite  residence.  Hence  he  is  frequently 
called  the  Philosopher  of  Sans-Souci.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  a  mot  of  Frederick  I,  who  had  selected  the 
spot  as  a  burial  place  for  his  favorite  horse  Cond^  and  his  dogs, 
and  had  caused  a  grave  for  himself  to  be  dug  by  their  side. 
"That  is  where  I  shall  lie  after  death,*'  said  the  ecoentrie 
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mouarch  to  the  Maiquis  d'Angens,  ''and  when  I  am  there  I 
shall  leat  without  care  (Sans-Souei).^   Near  the  palace  is  a 

famous  mill.  According  to  Dr.  Zimmennann,  who  attended 
Frederick  II  in  his  last  illness  and  subsequently  published  his 
"  Comersations  with  Frederick  the  Great,"  this  mill  interfered 
with  the  king's  view  from  the  orangery  ;  he  accordingly  sought  to 
buy  it,  and  when  the  miller  refused  threatened  to  seize  it.  The 
miller's  reply  has  become  famous:  "Are  there  no  judges  at 
Berlin?"  The  monarch  recognized  the  justice  of  the  rebuke 
and  ever  after  treated  th^  miller  as  a  friend.  This  anecdote  was 
versified  by  Hebel,  but  he  makes  Fiederick  bring  a  lawsuit  against 
the  miller^  which  terminated  nnsuccessfuUy  on  account  of  the 
uprigbtness  of  the  judges.  Andrieuz  has  followed  the  original 
story  more  closely  in  his  poem  "The  Miller  of  Sans-Souci" 
(French  *'  Le  Meunier  de  Sans-Souci "),  which  is  also  the  title  of 
a  vaudeville  on  the  same  subject  by  Lombard  de  Lang-es  (1798). 
But  the  whole  story  is  probably  a  fabrication.  Zimmermann's 
highly  imaginary  conversations  have  been  annotated  by  a  valet 
of  Frederi(  k's  named  Neumann,  who  points  out  all  that  is  false 
in  them,  including  the  anecdote  of  the  mill,  which  could  not,  he 
saysy  have  interfered  with  Frederick's  view  of  the  orangery. 
Moreover,  he  never  heard  of  any  difference  between  tiie  Idng 
and  the  miller. 

Snntorin,  the  Thera  of  Greeks,  is  a  volcanic  island  in  the 
JEgean  Sea.  It  forms  the  eastern  half  of  an  immense  crater^ 

stretching  in  a  semicircle  round  a  bay  wherein  the  sea  now 
covers  the  seat  of  volcanic  action.  The  destruction  of  the  south- 
western rim  of  the  crater  let  in  the  water.  The  northwestern 
portion  is  to-day  an  island  called  Tlieresia. 

Within  this  sweep  of  the  semicircle  lie  three  smaller  volcanic 
islands  which  emerged  at  intervals  in  the  past  2000  years.  All 
bear  in  their  names  the  trace  of  their  igneous  parentage;  their 
common  designation  being  Kaimene  or the  burnt,''  whilst  they 
are  individually  differentiated  as  the  Palaia,  Mikre,  and  Nea, — 
i.e.,  the  Old^  the  Little,  and  the  New.  The  first  of  these  made 
its  appearance  in  b.o.  198,  the  second  in  aj>.  1573,  the  third  in 
1707. 

Another  great  disturbance  (xcurred  in  18G6  and  made  some 
temporary  alterations  in  the  basin,  but  eventually  the  old  con- 
ditions were  practically  resumed. 

The  commencement  of  this  eruption,  on  January  31,  was  sig- 
nalized by  a  noise  like  a  volley  of  artillery,  but  without  any 
earthquake.  On  the  following  day  flames  issued  from  the  sea, 
in  a  part  of  the  bay  called  Yulkanos,  where  the  water  is  always 
diflcoloied  and  impregnate  with  sulphur  from  abundant  springs 
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at  the  bottom.  The  flames  roee  at  interyak  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet,  and  were  seen  at  times  to  iasne  from  the  southweetem 
part  of  Nea  Kaim^nd.  That  island  was  soon  rent  by  a  deep  fia- 
anre,  and  the  tt>athern  part  sank  considerably. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Februan%  a  new  island  was 
discovered  pusliiiig  above  the  surface,  and  in  five  days  it  had 
attained  an  area  computed  at  about  3,"), 000  square  feet,  and  a 
height  in  some  places  of  ir)0  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

There  it  lay  hissing  hot,  smoking  and  seething  in  the  water 
like  a  black  and  unsavory  mass  of  junk  in  a  ship's  copper  a  few 
cables'  length  from  the  bows  of  a  Britidi  frigate,  the  Surprise, 
despatched  from  Malta  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
phenomenon.  *'The  smoke  and  vapor  which  rose  upward  from 
its  surface  were  tinged  with  the  fiery  hues  of  the  combustion  still 
actively  going  on  immediately  below,  while  cracks  in  the  same 
surface  gave  glimpses  still  more  formidable  of  the  fount  of  lava 
surging  up  within.  The  lava,  and  the  violent  changes  of  surface 
incident  to  the  formation  of  the  new  island,  are  said  to  have 
buried  a  number  of  houses  on  the  old  one,  besides  those  which 
actually  sank  into  the  sea;  but  up  to  the  time  of  the  frigate's 
departure  no  loss  of  life  is  said  to  have  happened.**  We  can 
hardly  trust  the  statements  of  a  ship's  officers  and  crew  as 
literally  accurate  in  such  unusual  circumstances;  but  the  state- 
ments go  to  show  that  rocks  were  marked  as  rising  up  in  various 
directions  above  the  waters,  and  again  disappearing  below  them. 
-^London  Saturday  Revxnr,  ^farch  IT,  1806. 

Sargasso  Sea.  In  the  space  between  the  Azores,  Canaries, 
and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  lies  the  great  Sargasso  Sea.  Cover- 
ing an  area  equal  in  extent  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississi])pi,  it  is 
GO  thickly  matted  over  with  Gulf-weed  that  the  speed  of  vessels 
passing  through  it  is  often  much  retarded.  The  weed  always 
''tails  to''  a  steady  or  a  constant  wind*  so  that  it  serves  the 
mariner  as  a  sort  of  anemometer,  telling  him  whether  the  wind 
as  he  finds  it  has  becji  blowing  for  some  time,  or  whether  it  has 
but  just  shifted,  and  which  way.  Columbus  first  found  this 
weedy  sea  on  his  voynjTo  of  discovery.  There  it  ha.<»  remained  to 
this  day,  moving  up  and  down,  and  clinnging  its  position,  like 
the  calms  of  Cancer,  as  affected  by  the  seasons,  the  storms,  and 
the  winds.  According  to  Maury's  authority,  exact  observations 
as  to  its  limits  and  their  range,  extending  back  for  fifty  years, 
assure  us  that  its  mean  position  has  not  been  altered  since  that 
time. 

There  is  also  a  sargasso  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which,  though  comparatively  small,  is  clearly  defined. 
Mention  is  generally  made  of  it  in  the  logs  as   rock-weed  "  and 
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**  drift  matter."  The  weedy  space  abont  the  Falkland  Islands 
is  probably  not  a  true  sargasso.  The  sea- weed  reported  ^ere 
moet  likely  comes  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  immense 
giMSOS  of  algae  grow.  Those  straits  are  so  encumbered  with 
se»-weed  that  steamers  find  great  difticiilty  in  making  their  way 
throqgh  it.  It  so  dogs  their  paddles  as  to  make  frequent 
stoppages  necessary. 

From  the  few  known  facts  about  the  Sar^rasso  Sea,  a  cycle 
of  myths  has  been  evolved.  It  has  been  called  "  the  port  of  miss- 
ing ships  "  and  the  grave-yard  of  lost  ships."  Tales  innumer- 
able have  been  told  of  derelicts  trapped  in  the  slimy,  weedv 
stretches  of  a  marine  desert  clogged  with  floating  islands  of  sea- 
weeds. This  is  a  gross  exaggeration  where  it  is  not  mere  myth. 
For  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  not  the  weedy  waste  that  it  is  painted. 
There  are  seaweeds  there,  of  course,  but  not  enough  seriously 
to  impede  the  navigation  of  any  ordinary  vessel. 

The  steamer  Michael  Sars,  of  the  Tiiited  States  hydraulic 
service,  sent  out  from  Plymouth  in  April,  1911,  with  a  company 
of  scientists  aboard,  upon  its  return  after  three  months'  study  of 
the  Sargasso  Sea,  re{)orted  that  the  stories  about  the  mass  of 
seaweed  caught  in  the  dead  waters  of  the  central  Atlantic  north 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  scientists  with  the  expedition  say  the  Sargasso  Sea  is 
particularly  rich  in  strange  and  beautiful  aquatic  insects  and 
smsll  fish.  For  instance,  there  is  found  there,  and  nowhere  else, 
a  wonderful  transparent  shrimp  with  ^es  like  jewels  on  the  en4 
of  long  pedicels.  Their  eyes  are  many-faceted,  and  they  flash  ^ 
brilliant  greenish  light. 

Sarracenia.  Murderers  flourish  in  plant  life  as  in  human. 
Chief  among  these  vegetable  assassins  is  the  sarraoenia,  a  plant 
which  inhabits  the  swamp  lands  of  North  America,  notably 
Florida. 

The  flowers,  which  are  purplish  or  of  a  fine  yellow  color, 
attrsct  and  lure  insects  into  their  confidence.  The  plant's  leaves 
are  rolled  like  a  cornucopia  and  provided  at  the  broad  end  with  a 
lid.  Into  these  urn-like  sepulchres  winged  and  creeping  victims 
fall,  never  to  return  to  light  and  air.  Attracted  by  the  color  and 
the  odor  of  the  flowers,  the  victims  draw  near  and,  poised  upon 
their  stems,  scent  their  honey.  Little  by  little  they  approach 
the  cup,  hover  for  an  instant  on  its  edge,  then  begin  to  descend. 
In  all  probability  they  do  not  see  the  spear-likc  points,  set  like 
the  stakes  of  the  fisher's  weir  in  the  lining  of  the  cup.  The 
victims  go  down  between  the  stakes  and  feast  on  honey.  When 
full  they  turn  to  climb  to  the  outer  world.  Again  and  again 
they  ascend  a  hair's  breadth,  only  to  fall  back,  until,  exhausted 
49 
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by  their  futile  efforts,  they  drop  into  the  poisoned  water  where 
float  the  flodden  bodies  of  the  flies  trapped  before  them. 

A  naturalist  who  observed  the  death  struggles  of  insects 
trapped  by  this  rapacious  and  tiesdierous  plant  saw  one  lying 
half  out  of  the  water,  making  desperate  efforts  to  free  itself 
from  the  trap.  The  lower  part  of  its  body,  the  part  under 
water,  was  paralyzed,  glued  to  immobility  by  the  secretion  con- 
tained in  the  Water.  "There  was  something  horrible/'  said 
the  naturalist,  "  in  the  artifice  used  by  the  plant  in  its  capture 
of  the  animal.  The  plant  lures  the  animal  to  its  doom  by  giving 
it  a  feast ;  the  honey  is  a  trap,  and,  to  all  appearances^  the  holder 
the  trap  is  a  cold-blooded,  calculating  assassin." 
Saasafraa,  the  largest  of  the  laurel  family  of  trees,  an  entirely 
American  growth^  found  in  greatest  quantities  in  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana.  Its  pleasantly  aromatic  bark 
and  roots  were  formerly  considered  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  and 
other  diseases.  When  ihe  first  Freiu  li  settlers  came  to  Ix)uisiana, 
they  found  it  held  in  great  repute  by  the  Indians  for  its  medicinal 
qualities.  These  were  first  described  in  print  by  the  Spanish 
traveller  and  physician  NichoUs  Monardes  (*'  Natural  History 
of  the  New'  World/'  1569),  who  thus  stimulated  the  early 
jSjuerican  colonists  to  gather  and  export  bark  and  roots.  Faith 
in  the  remedial  power  of  the  plant  has  now  pretty  much  disap- 
peared; but  the  roots  are  still  used  as  flavoring  for  beer  and 
confectionery,  and  the  young  folia<Te  is  gathered  and  dried  in 
the  Southern  States  as  a  chief  in^acdient  in  the  nuicilaginous 
soup  known  as  gumbo.  Linnteus  named  this  tree  Laurus  Sassa- 
fras. Xees  ab  Esenbeck  separated  it  from  Laurus,  and  called  it 
Sassafras  officinale,  under  which  name  it  has  usually  been  known 


The  tree  has  pretty  flowers,  which  develop  into  berries  that 


who  raises  pigs  considers  himself  fortunate  if  he  has  on  his  prem- 
ises a  sassafras  tree  around  which  to  build  his  pig-pen.  The 
sassafras  ])erries  then  fall  into  the  pen  when  ripe,  and  are  not 
only  fattening  to  the  pigs  but  give  them  a  clean,  healthy  skin, 
besides  insuring  them  against  various  troubles. 

Some  years  the  berries  are  very  abundant  and  other  years  the 
trees  bear  none.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  turn  toward  ripening, 
they  become  a  favorite  food  for  birds  of  various  kinds,  againat 
the  raids  of  which  on  the  pig-pen  trees  the  Texas  farmer  is  as 
watchful  a^  the  Northern  fruit-grower  is  against  the  attacks  of 
robins  on  his  cherries  and  berries.  Horses  and  OQfWS  in  Te.xas  and 
adjacent  districts  also  like  the  sassafras  berries,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  animals  that  can  forage  ou  them  are  not  assailed  by  flies 
and  other  harassing  insects. 


tinoe  1830. 


In  Texas  and  Louisiana  the  man 
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The  bright-green  odd-shaped  leaves  of  the  tree  and  the  ira« 
granoe  of  its  bark  and  thick  fleshy  roota  are  familiar  to  efeiy 
tiTchin  who  roams  the  woods.  The  wood  of  the  sassafras  tree, 
orange  colored,  with  a  thin,  pale  sapwood,  is  coarse  grained  and 
has  no  value  for  use  except  as  fence  rails  or  posts,  it  beinff  yery 
durable  in  the  ground.  The  tree  is  much  sought  for  paw  and 
garden  ornamental  purposes. 

In  the  Red  River  country  in  Texas,  sas^safras  trees  80  feet 
high  and  7  feet  in  diameter  are  not  uncommoD,  but  elsewhere  40 
feet  is  the  average. 

In  1911  a  newspaper  controversy  was  waged  over  a  onestion 
as  to  the  largest  extant  sassafras  tree.  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  started  the  trouble  by  signalizing  a  tree  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  for  this  honor.  Thereupon  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stiiulion  crowed  lustily  over  the  city's  new  title  to  preeminence. 

*'  In  the  yard  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Atlanta,"  it 
said,  "  the  sassafras  tree  stands,  passed  by  thousands  each  day, 
none  of  whom  has  realized  that  in  that  yard  was  growing  the 
biggest  tree  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Few  of  the  members  of  the 
church  were  co^isant  of  its  existence,  though  it  has  shaded  little 
children  in  their  play  for  many  years  and  will  probably  perform 
the  same  loving  taisk  for  years  to  come. 

**  The  tree,  according  to  the  experts  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, is  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  It  is  feet 
in  circumference,  50  feet  his^h,  and  has  a  spread  of  more  than 
40  feet,  overshadowing  ail  tlie  trees  in  its  neighborhood." 

Thereupon  Governor  Hindman,  of  Kentucky,  proved  that  he 
had  in  his  yard  a  rival  tree  measuring  12  feet  5  inches.  From 
Simpson  County  in  the  same  State  arose  a  claim  that  Squire 
George  Tisdale  owned  three  great  sassafras  trees,  the  greatest  of 
which  measured  12  feet  8  inches,  or  three  inches  more  than  Hind- 
man's.  That  seemed  to  settle  matters  for  the  present,  although 
the  past  revealed  much  greater  wonders^  and  it  was  remembered 
that  the  biggest  sassafras  tree  ever  known  was  one  cut  down  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1803.  This  monster  was  107  feet  high  and 
28  feet  in  circumference. 

Sauerkraut.  Though  this  would  seem  to  be  a  relish  requir- 
ing careful  preparation,  it  really  is  very  easy  to  make.  It  is 
-  simply  sliced  cabbage,  with  the  hard  part  of  that  vegetable  left 
ont  The  sauerkraut  man  on  a  small,  scale,  carrying  his  own 
especial  knives  with  him,  cuts  up  the  cabbages  into  tiny  bits  and 
throws  them  into  a  barrel.  A  liberal  quantity  of  salt  is  added, 
and  then  the  barrel  is  set  aside  to  let  nature  do  her  work.  About 
one  month  is  required  for  a  fine  quality.  At  the  end  of  tliat  time 
thfe  sauerkraut  is  rearly  for  consumption. 

Sauerkraut  was  introduced  into  France  by  a  German  princess. 
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Elizabeth,  daugiiter  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  She  married  Mod- 
slear,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV,  and  became  the  mother  of  that 
Duke  of  Orleans  who  was  r^nt  of  France  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XY. 

From  her  letters  we  learn  that  when  she  arrived  in  France 
there  was  not  in  all  the  kingdom  "  a  sinp^le  cook  capable  of  pre- 
paring sauerkraut."  When  her  own  cooks  had  become  instructed, 
"she  initiated  the  king  into  the  delights  of  German  cooking, 
and  saw  with  jov  that  he  relished  it/'  In  her  letters  repeatedly 
she  enumerated  with  pride  the  dishes  with  which  she  had  en- 
riched the  royal  table.  In  a  letter  written  in  1719  she  has  re- 
corded, "  No  one  here  marvels  that  I  should  like  black  pudding. 
I  have  introduced  raw  ham  and  a  great  many  of  our  German 
dishes,  sudi  as  sauerkraut  and  white  cabbage,  bacon  salad,  savoy 
cabbage,  venison,  of  which  till  now  one  rarely  ate,  and  pancakes 
with  smoked  herring.  All  those  I  have  made  fashionable.  T 
taught  the  late  king  io  eat  these  things,  and  ho  quite  took  to 
them.  My  (lerman  mouth  so  loves  German  food  that  there  is  not 
a  single  French  stew  that  I  can  endure.  I  only  eat  roast  beef, 
veal,  or  mutton,  roasted  chicken,  rarely  partridges,  and  pheasants 
never.** 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  however,  that  entirely  satisfactory 
sauerkraut  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  any  ordinary  application 
human  geniua  or  exercise  of  luiman  endeavor.   Tiy  as  Madame 

would,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  cause  French  sauerkraut  and 
French  sausages  to  be  as  good  as  those  that  afforded  a  particular 
glory  to  her  own  country.  "Yesterday,"  she  wrote  from  Paris, 
December  10,  1715,  "a  lady  from  Strasburg  gave  me  a  pot  of 
sauerkraut  with  a  duck  in  it.  It  was  not  bad,  but  the  cabbages 
were  French  cabbages,  whidi  are  ever  so  ii^ertor  to  German 
cabbages;  they  have  less  taste,  and  also  thqr  are  not  hashed 
as  fine ;  there  are  no  knives  to  hash  them  property.  It  was  not 
bad,  but  I  have  tasted  better." 

The  German  sauerkraut,  imported  into  America,  is  cheap, 
but  since  its  manufacture  has  been  learned  to  a  T  here,  the  crop 
actually  from  old  Germany  is  not  cared  for  nearly  as  much 
as  it  was.  The  American  sauerkraut  will  beat  it  in  open  market 
at  any  time. 

It  is  reserved  for  New  York  State,  however,  to  be  the  great 
sauerkraut  district  of  America.  New  England  is  not  a  cabbage 
section,  tiie  sole  exoq^on  in  this  territory  being  Connecticut, 
which  contributes,  really,  very  little,  and  the  South  and  the 
far  West  do  not  produce  at  all.  New  York  is  the  main-stay  for  the 
Germans  of  these  regions. 

A  goodly  proportion  of  the  counties  of  New  York  raise  cab- 
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bages  and  make  sauerkraut  from  them,  but  the  most  of  them  do 
80  largely  for  local  consumption.  The  notable  exceptions  are  the 
districts  surrounding  Albany,  Cortlandt  County^  and  Ix>ng 
IdancL  There  are  half  a  doien  lafge  factories  in  the  latter 
region,  and  the  mild  climate  and  peculiar  quality  of  the  soil 
mk»  it  a  famoua  cabbage-producing  land.  So  laige  are  the 
cropa  here  that  this  year  they  have  given  about  fifteen  tons  to 
the  acre.  There  is  even  an  association  and  incorporated  company 
of  farmen,  with  its  head-^uarteia  on  the  north  shore,  that 
devotes  itself  mainly  to  this  industry.  Just  about  as  fine  sauer- 
kraut as  one  can  find  anywhere  in  New  York  comes  from  Long 
Island. 

Ever  since  Elie  Ifetohnikoff,  director  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute, Paris,  announced  his  discovery  of  the  little  germ,  contained 
in  sour  milk  and  buttermilk,  which  tends  to  the  prolongation  of 
human  life,  many  persons  have  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking 
Bour  milk  daily.  Many  others,  to  whom  sour  milk  is  extremely 
distasteful,  have  reluctantly  done  without  it  while  hoping  and 
longing  for  the  discoveiy  ci  some  other  equally  efficacious  pro- 
longer  of  life. 

Now  their  hopes  are  perhaps  to  be  realized,  for  sauerkraut  has 
been  investigated  and  found  to  contain  lactic  acid  bacilli  possess- 
ing all  the  good  qualities  of  those  in  sour  milk.  It  is  suggested 
by  Metchnikoff  that  those  who  can  not  bear  sour  milk  should  try 
the  sauerkraut  treatment,  to  offset  the  ravaf^es  wrought  bv  time 
and  old  age  on  the  human  system.  Tii  the  latest  reports  of  work 
done  by  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Metchnikoff  cites  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  men  and  women  who  have  greatly  improved  their 
chance  of  reaching  a  ripe .  old  age  by  partaking  freely  of 
sauerkraut. 

Sausage.  It  is  at  Westphalia,  Prussia,  that  the  sausage 
flourishes  in  all  its  glory.  No  less  than  400  different  varieties 
are  produced  there.  Still,  400  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  United 
Gemianv  can  do  in  this  line.  At  a  German  sausai?e  exhibition 
held  in  1909  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  no  less  than  1785  varieties 
of  this  edible  were  displayed.  It  lias  been  said  that  a  good 
Cierman  would  rather  invent  a  new  sausage  than  anything  else. 
Harper  »  Weekly  tells  the  story  of  a  young  Prussian  who,  though 
he  had  received  an  e.xpensive  training  as  a  chemist,  shut  himself 
up  in  his  laboratory,  and,  instead  of  devising  a  new  dye,  safety- 
match,  motor-engine,  explosive,  aeroplane,  or  photographic  lens, 
took  pork,  veal,  olives,  pepper,  fennel,  old  wine,  cheese,  apples, 
dnnamon,  and  herrings'  roes,  and  from  them  evolved  a  wonder- 
ful and  totally  original  wurst,"  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  has 
•osned  a  considerable  fortune  from  its  sale. 
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The  most  famous  sausage  merchant  tliat  Euglaud  ever  pro- 
dttoed,  and  ooa  of  the  most  picturauue  fignm  in  Smithfield 
ICaikeiy  waa  William  Harris,  familiarly  known  as  the  Sausage 

King.  He  died  April  12,  1912,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons^ 
all  of  whom  he  named  after  himself,  distinguishing  them  as 

William  the  First,  Second,  and  Third. 

Savings-Bank,  The  First.  In  the  little  village  of  Ruthwell, 
Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  there  stands  a  long,  low-roofed,  single- 
storied  cottage  known  as  Society  Hall.  Here  the  parish  minister 
in  May,  1810,  established  the  first  bank  to  accept  small  deposits 
and  pay  cumulative  interest  thereon.  The  fact  is  commemorated 
in  this  inscription  over  the  door: 

To  Comnwiiiorate  the  Fini  Savings-Bank 
Founded  in  this  Building  in  1810 

by  the 

Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  D.D.,  of  Ruthwell. 
A  Measure  Which  Claimed  at  His  Hands 
.    .  Nearly  Ten  Years  of  Devoted  Woric 

and  Pecuniary  Sacrifice. 

It  is  true  there  have  been  rivals,  less  rather  than  more  authen- 
tic, to  dispute  Dr.  Duncan's  claim.  French  authorities  date  the 
idea  back  to  Hughes  Delestre,  who  proposed  such  an  institution 
in  1610.  An  Austrian  writer  insists  that  the  idea  was  realized 
in  Bnmswick  in  1765.  Bern  in  1787,  Basle  in  1792,  Geneva  in 
1794,  and  Hamburg  in  1798  establithed  similar  institationa. 
None  of  these,  however,  resembled  the  modem  sayings-bank. 
The  Hamburg  bank,  for  example,  confined  its  deposits  to  the 
savings  of  domestic  servants  and  other  wage-earners  (paying 
no  interest  thereon)  and  gave  annuities  to  the  members  of  the 
association  when  they  reached  a  certain  age. 

England  points  with  pride  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  of 
Wendover,  and  to  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakenian,  of  Tottenham,  as 
pioneers  in  their  respective  localities.  Mr.  Smith  in  1798  offered 
to  receive  from  members  of  his  congregation  any  sum  from  tiro 
pence  up,  to  be  repaid  with  interest  at  Christmas.  Mrs.  Wake- 
man  in  1790  started  a  similar  institution  for  the  benefit  of 
women  and  children.  Both  institutions  were  successful.  Neither 
conflicts  with  Duncan's  claim  to  be  the  leader  in  the  origin  and 
organization  of  self-supporting  savings-bank.  He  may,  indeed, 
have  derived  a  hint  from  Samuel  Whitbread,  the  Whii^  reformer, 
who  in  supporting  his  *'  poor-law  amendments  bill  "  made  an  elo- 
quent appeal  for  safe  and  profitable  investments  of  the  earnings 
of  the  poor.  Whitbread  proposed  an  institution  that  sliould  not 
only  take  care  of  their  savings  and  pay  interest  on  them,  bat 
which  should  insure  their  lives,  their  household  effects,  and  care 
for  their  old  age.   His  conception  of  the  savings-buik  as  an 
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institution  parallel  to  the  church  and  the  school-house  is  similar 
to  that  which  has  recently  grown  up  in  8ome  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Whitbread's  plan  never  went  farther  than  words.  Duncan 

joined  deeds  to  words.  In  1810,  after  outlining  his  scheme  in 
the  Dumfries  Courier,  he  established  the  Rutbwell  Savings-Bank. 

It  received  for  deposit  anything  over  sixpence.  No  sum  lees 
than  a  pound  drew  interest.  If  less  than  four  shillings  were 
deposited  during  the  first  year,  a  penalty  of  one  shilling  was 
extracted.  The  interest  was  five  per  cent.,  reduced,  however, 
to  four  per  cent,  if  withdrawals  were  frequent.  A  week's  notice 
was  necessary  before  a  withdrawal  could  be  made.  Depositors 
who  failed  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  in  July  were  fined 
sixpence. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  in  the  T'nion  to  follow  the 
example  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  plan  of  a  savings-bank 
was  proposed  in  December,  1815,  in  The  Christian  Disciple,  a 
small  religious  monthly  published  in  Boston.  Next  year  an  act 
incorporating  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  Town 
of  Boston  passed  the  Legislature.  The  hank  was  organized  and 
began  business  in  the  following  spring,  promising  to  divide  with 
depositors  1  per  cent,  quarterly,  and  more  if  practicable.  The 
Boman  Catholic  Bishop  Chevems  was  a  cordial  supporter  of 
the  new  scheme,  for  he  had  seen  the  need  among  his  flock  of  some 
institution  which  would  encourage  thrift.  In  spite  of  popular 
favor,  however,  the  new  bank  increased  its  deposits  slowly  at 
first,  since  it  took  people  a  long  time  to  get  used  to  the  idea. 
In  1822  the  deposits  amounted  to  about  $60fl!000;  in  1827,  to 
$793,000;  in  1832,  to  $1,442,000. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Philadelphia  Savings-Fund  Society  was 
started  privately  in  1816  and  incorporated  in  1819.  The  Sav- 
in^Bank  of  Baltimore  followed  in  1818.  New  York  State, 
which  now  leads  the  United  States  and  indeed  the  whole  world 
in  the  proportionate  number  and  influence  of  ito  savings-banks, 
passed  through  a  preliminary  struggle  to  overcome  legislative 
hostility  against  all  banks  within  its  borders.  Then  in  1810 
was  founded  the  Bank  for  Savings,  in  Chambers  Street,  which 
now  stands  on  Fourth  Avenue  and  is  the  second  largest  savings- 
bank  in  the  Union. 

Savings-Bank,  Toy.  In  1899  Mr.  C.  0.  Burns  was  a  com- 
mercial traveller  with  his  head-quarters  at  San  Francisco.  One 
day  the  thought  suddenly  flashed  in  his  mind,  I'm  not  saving 
a  cent."  The  result  was  that  he  began  putting  coins  into  a 
ioiy  savings-bank  on  the  mantel-piece  at  home.  Sometimes  it 
WM  a  quarter,  or  a  doHar,  or  a  gold  piece  when  he  was  flush/' 
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At  last,  one  day,  he  decided  to  open  the  bank.  It  was  empty. 
Some  cue  in  the  family  had  been  tempted  to  buy  an  expensive 
luxunr,  and  the  monev  was  spent  I 

That  set  him  thintdng  all  over  again.  ^  Now/'  he  said,  **  if 

I'd  had  a  lock  on  that  bank  and  thrown  the  key  away,  I'd  have 
my  money."  Then  a  bright  idea  came  to  him.  Why  not  give 
the  key  to  the  cashier  of  a  savings-bank  instead  of  throwing  it 
away?  In  that  way  only  the  cashier  could  take  the  money  out. 
The  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  lots  of 
people  would  adopt  such  a  scheme.  He  worked  out  the  details, 
and  in  that  way  originated  what  is  now  known  as  the  Auxiliary 
Savings-Bank  System. 

Bums  invented  a  stent  little  metal  hoz^  with  a  spring  lotk^ 
and  a  slit  in  the  top  through  which  to  depoait  coins.  He 
patented  his  invention,  and  with  a  partner  went  to  work  to  make 
it  pay.  The  firm  made  an  offer  to  a  bank  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington to  sell  it  one  thousand  boxes  and  with  each  box  to  get  a 
new  depositor  with  a  first  deposit  of  one  dollar.  The  bank  was 
to  pay  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  box,  the  depositor,  and  the 
deposit 

Several  banks  on  the  coast  accepted  this  offer,  and  Burns 
came  East  to  exploit  his  idea.  He  had  a  hard  road  to  travel  for 
a  time,  hnt  he  kept  at  it,  modifying  his  scheme  from  the  sale 
to  the  lease  of  boxes.  At  last  he  succeeded.  To-day  some  four 
or  five  million  people  not  savings-bank  depositors  are  using 
boxes  of  this  kind.  They  arc  to  be  found  in  every  State  in  the 
T^nion,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  all  over  Central  and  South 
America,  in  Hawaii,  Japan,  India,  Turkey,  and  all  over  Asia 
and  Africa,  thus  pretty  completely  covering  the  globe. 

A  typical  example  is  in  the  city  of  Florence,  Italy,  where 
the  people  used  to  hoard  their  small  savings.  These  little  box 
banks  have  brought  out  and  ))ut  into  circulation  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  its  hiding  places.  Children  as  well  as 
grown  people  use  these  banks. 

Saw.  Talus,  the  Oreek,  is  said  to  have  invented  the  saw 
from  having  once  found  the  jawbone  of  a  snake,  which  he  em- 
ployed to  cut  through  a  small  piece  of  wood.  In  early  period.s 
the  trunks  of  trees  were  split  into  boards  with  wedges,  and 
although  these  deals  were  not  always  straight,  they  were  regarded 
as  much  better  suited  to  construction  than  sawn  boards,  because 
they  followed  the  grain,  and  lasted  longer  and  were  stronger. 
Water-mills,  for  the  purpose  of  sawing,  came  into  use  in  the 
fourth  century. 

The  smallest  circular  .saw  in  the  world  now  in  actual  use  is 
a  tiny  disc  less  than  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  used  in 
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the  Tiffany  jeweliy  establishment  for  slitting  gold  pena;  it  is 

about  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  and  revolves  at 
the  rate  of  4000  revolutions  per  minute;  the  high  velocity  keeps 
the  saw  rigid^  notwithstanding  its  thinness. 

Schamir,  a  mythical  stone  whose  specialty,  according  to 
legend,  was  that  of  extreme  hardness,  insomuch  that  there  was 
no  substance  it  could  not  cut.   Therefore  King  Solomon  used  it 
in  noiselessly  cutting  and  shaping  the  metals  and  stones  for  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.   Solomon  was  reputed  to  have  dominion 
over  all  the  Jinns  or  Djinns,  save  only  the  mighty  Sachr  and 
Iblis,  and  he  employed  these  faiiy  men  in  building  the  temple. 
Unfortunately,  they  made  so  much  noise  with  their  hammers^ 
saws,  and  axes  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  could  not  hear  one 
another  speak.   Therefore  Solomon  directed  the  Jinns. to  oease 
their  work,  and  inquired  whether  the  metals  and  stones  could 
not  1)0  shaped  and  cut  without  noise.    The  reply  was  that  this 
could  only  be  done  bv  the  stone  Schamir,  the  whereabouts  of 
which  was  known  only  to  Sachr.    Xow,  it  was  Sachr^B  custom 
to  pay  a  monthly  visit  to  the  land  of  Hidjr,  and  drink  a  certain 
fountain  empty.    So  Solomon  sent  a  winged  Jinn,  who  drew 
the  water  from  the  fountain  and  filled  it  with  wine.  Sachr 
drank,  became  drunk,  was  bound  in  chains,  and  made  Solomon's 
slave.    The  captive  was  promised  his  liberty  on  condition  that 
he  would  reveal  the  place  where  the  stone  that  would  cut  and 
shape  the  hardest  metals  could  be  found.    Sachr  told  the  king 
to  take  the  eg<js  ont  of  a  raven's  nest,  place  a  crystal  cover  upon 
them,  and  see  how  the  raven  would  break  it.    Solomon  did  so. 
The  raven,  finding  its  eggs  covered,  flew  away,  and  returned 
with  a  stone  in  its  beak,  which  it  dropped  on  the  crystal  and  so 
cut  it  asunder.   The  raven  was  asked  by  Solomon  where  the  stone 
came  from,  and  was  told  that  it  came  from  a  mountain  in  the 
far  west.    The  mountain  was  found,  a  number  of  similar  stones 
were  obtained,  and  with  them  the  Jinns  hewed  the  stones  for  the 
temple  in  the  distant  quarries  and  brought  them  to  Jerusalem^ 
where  they  were  laid  noiselessly  in  their  proper  places. 

In  another  legend  it  was  the  moor-hen  whom  Sachr  desig- 
nated to  Solomon.  When  her  nest  was  covered  with  glass  and 
the  moor-hen  returned  and  could  not  reach  her  young,  she  flew 
away  and  fetched  Schamir,  here  represented  as  a  worm  the  size 
of  a  barleycorn  and  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sea. 

There  are  many  variants  of  the  legend  in  many  countries, 
Oriental  and  l^uropean.  The  only  point  on  which  all  agree 
is  that  the  stone  had  the  property  of  cutting  the  hairiest 
substances. 

One  ^count  states  that  Solomon  obtained  the  stone  by  plao- 
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ing  tlie  chick  of  an  ostrich  in  a  glass  bottle,  the  neck  of  which 
was  contracted  and  had  to  be  cut  by  the  mother  bird  with  this 
stone  in  order  to  liberate  lier  offspring.  In  Normandy  it  was 
said  that  such  a  stone  could  be  obtained  by  putting  out  the  eyes 
of  a  swallow's  young,  whereupon  the  mother  bird  would  go  in 
quest  of  the  stone,  which  had  the  power  of  restoring  sight,  but 
IX  a  scarlet  doth  .was  spread  below  the  swidlow's  nest,  the  swal- 
low,  mistaking  it  for  fire,  would  drop  the  stone  upon  it,  when 
it  was  secured  by  watchers.  In  Ireland  the  stone  was  believed 
to  render  its  possessor  invisible,  and  to  confer  upon  him  the 
power  to  burst  bolts  and  bars,  cure  the  sick,  and  raise  the  dead. 

The  term  "Lightning''  was  applied  to  the  stone  Schamir 
because,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  the  storm  cloud  out  of  which 
flashed  the  lightning  which  broke  rocks  asunder,  was  supposed 
to  be  a  mighty  bird  which  bore  the  Schamir  in  its  beak.  A  very 
full  and  elaborate  article  on  this  stone  will  be  found  in  Baring- 
Gould's  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  A^ee/*  Befeience  to  it 
is  also  made  in  his  ^'^L^nds  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Propheta.** 

School,  Public.  The  largest  public  school-house  in  New 
York,  probably  the  largest  in  the  United  States  and  possibly  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  situated  in  East  Houston  Street  and 
Lewis  Street.  The  building  occupies  an  entire  block  fronting 
on  Lewis  Street,  with  exits  and  entrances  for  girls  on  the  north 
corner  and  for  boys  on  the  south  comer.  "  The  way  the  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  youngsters  emerging  with  a  rush  and 
jump  are  kept  moving  is  a  lesson  in  tactics  worth  seeing.  In  ten 
minutes  or  so  the  sidewalks  are  cleared  and  the  nei|pborhood 
settles  down  to  comparative  calm  until  9  o'clock  the  next 
morning."  So  wrote  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Sun  in  1911. 
He  added  the  following  figiirof^ : 

The  present  enrolment  of  girls  nt  this  school  is  2093,  under 
the  care  of  forty-nine  teachers,  a  principal,  and  her  assistant; 
of  boys,  2400,  the  total  enrolment  of  pupils  and  instructors  being 
more  than  4600 — a  fair-sized  town  under  one  roof.  But,  big 
as  it  is,  the  building  is  not  quite  large  enough;  in  one  instance 
two  classes,  or  about  seventy-five  pupils,  using  in  common  one  of 
the  largest  class-rooms.  To  hold  a  general  assembly  of  eitiier 
boys  or  girls  is  impossible.  The  best  that  can  be  done  with  the 
aid  of  movable  partitions  is  to  assemble  about  1000  at  a  time. 
The  apportioning  of  recesses  requires  the  greatest  care  in  order 
not  to  oworowd  the  yard  area. 

Scrapple.  Listen  to  this  dithyramb  from  the  Baltimore 
Bun: 

Scrapple  comes  in  with  Indian  summer  and  last  year's  overcoat. 
Next  to  buckwheat  cakes,  sauerkraut,  and  hog-and-hominj(,  it  ia  the 
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most  d«lleiout  InrcakfMt  dish  known  to  the  Immaii  nee,  but  it  beboom 

the  consumer  to  have  a  care  in  buying  it.  Bogus  acrapple,  unluckily, 
is  all  too  plentiful.  The  basis  of  the  real  article  is  the  fragrant  liquor 
in  which  country  sausage  has  been  boiled,  and  its  body  or  subatance 
la  foniialied  bj  bouw-growu  com  m«ftl  ground  In  a  water-mill.  Such 
scrapple  is  more  palatable  than  venison  and  more  nutritious  than  pcfBp 
mican.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  proteids,  carbohydrates,  alkaloida, 
manganese,  lime,  naphtha,  and  other  bone  and  sinew  making  contents. 

In  the. old  days  all  of  Baltimore's  scrapple  came  from  Pennsylvania. 
It  came  across  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  at  midnight  and  was  brought 
down  to  the  city  in  Conestoga  wagons.  When  the  season's  first  wagon 
eamo  rumbling  down  the  Yoric  road,  uonatly  about  Oetober  80,  tlwro 
was  a  rush  for  it,  and  somotimes  its  carpo  l)rought  fancy  prices — 
10  cents  a  slice,  or  even  more.  But  to-day  Baltimore  is  no  longer 
dependent  upon  Pennsylvania  for  its  scrapple  supply.  That  made  in 
liuylaod  !■  oqjluU  to  the  best.  No  doubt  the  future  will  see  Maryland 
scrapple  supreme  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  for  the  Eastern 
Shore  men,  as  well  as  the  Western  Mary  landers,  seem  to  have  an 
uneanny  talent  for  the  raanufaeturo  and  improvmnent  of  delieateeeen. 
The  case  of  t,auerkraut  comes  to  mind  at  once.  Twenty  years  ago  that 
queenly  victual  had  to  be  imported  from  Bavaria,  but  to-day  the  sauer- 
kraut of  Salisbury  and  Crisfleld  haa  left  that  of  Munich  and  Weimar 
far  behind  it 

Sciilpin  (CoUiu  VirginianuM)  w  deteribed  in  Holmet's  Pro> 
fesaor  at  the  Bmkfast-Table  "  (chap,  i)  aa  a  little  water  beaat 
which  pietenda  to  conaider  itself  a  fish,  and,  under  that  pretext, 
hangs  about  the  piles  upon  which  West-Boston  bridge  is  built, 
awallowing  the  bait  and  hook  intended  for  flounders." 

"  On  b«ing  drawn  from  the  water/'  the  Professor  continues, 
"it  exposes  an  immense  head,  a  diminutive  bony  carcass,  and 
a  surface  so  full  of  spines,  ridges,  rufiles,  and  frills,  that  the 
naturalists  have  not  been  able  to  count  them  without  quarrelling 
about  the  number,  and  that  the  colored  youth,  whose  sport  they 
spoil,  do  not  like  to  touch  them,  and  especially  to  tread  on  them, 
unless  they  happen  to  have  shoes  on,  to  com  the  thidc  white 
aoles  of  tiieir  broad  black  feef 

8«a,  Calliiig  of  Hht*  An  old  Engliah  term  for  a  ground- 
swell.  When  this  occurs  on  a  windless  night,  the  sound  not  only 
echoes  through  the  houses  standing  near  the  beach,  but  is  heard 
many  miles  inland.  The  superstitious  look  upon  it  as  a  summons 
to  death.  Thus,  Tennyson,  in  hia  poem  "  Crosaing  the  Bar," 
baa  the  lines— 

Sunset  and  evening  star 
And  one  elear  eal!  for  me. 

Again,  in  "  Enoch  Arden  "  occurs  this  passage — 

Then  the  third  night  after  thia 
While  Enoch  elumber'd  metionlcstf  and  pale. 

And  Mirtani  watch'd  and  dozed  st  intervals] 

There  came  so  loud  a  calling  of  the'sea 
That  all  the  houses  in  the  haven  X^p^i\ 
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He  woke,  he  roee,  lie  apresd  bis  anni  Abroad, 

Crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  A  sail  !  a  sail  I 

I  am  saved  !  "  and  so  fell  back  and  spoke  no  more. 

Enoch  Arden  is  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and  to  the  dying 

sailor  comes  the  "one  clear  call  "  which  Tennyson,  looking  for- 
ward to  his  own  death  hour,  rei)resents,  in  Crossing  the  Bar,'* 
as  coming  to  himself.  This  explanation  of  the  phrase  is  obviously 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  imagery  of  the  poem,  and  gives  point 
and  significance  to  an  otherwise  somewhat  vague  expression. 

Sea-serpent.  When  Sir  Charles  Lyall,  the  great  English 
flcientiBt,  was  visiting  AmericAy  he  one  day  mUm  his  friend. 
Colonel  T.  H.  Perkins,  of  Boston: 

*'  By  the  way,  what  do  you  think  of  the  sea-serpent? 

The  colonel's  faoe  felL  His  only  reply  iras,  ^  Unfortunately, 
I  have  seen  it." 

There  you  are.  He  had  seen  it,  so  he  couldn't  talk.  If  he 
asserted  that  he  had  seen  it,  he  would  be  taken  for  a  liar.  If  he 
denied  that  he  had  seen  it,  he  was  actually  a  liar.  Not  Cassandra, 
at  ancient  Troy,  with  her  true  but  discredited  vaticinations,  not 
the  Hebrew  prophet,  who  found  himself  without  honor  in  his 
own  country,  not  Galileo  when  he  uttered  the  famous  phrase, 
E  pnr  se  nraovo/'  was  in  more  unpleasant  fix. 

It  is  said  there  are  many  men  now  living  who  face  the  same 
dilemma.  Many  honest,  reputable,  and  God-fearing  men  have 
seen  the  sea-serpent,  have  mayhap  in  a  moment  of  weaknefiS 
confessed  to  the  fact,  and  then,  shrinking,'  from  the  obloquy 
which  the  confession  brou^rht  down  upon  them,  have  forever 
after  held  their  peace  upon  the  subject. 

Unfortunately  they  had  seen  it. 

No  such  reasons  for  reticence,  however,  restrained  Aristotle 
and  Pliny  (the  earliest  historians  of  the  monster),  who  reported 
what  tiiey  had  heard  and  not  seen,  nor  their  successors  in  the 
modem  era,  Olaus  Magnus,  Archhishop  of  Upsala,  and  Erik 
Pontoppidan,  Bishop  of  Bergen,  two  distingnished  clerics  who 
depended  for  their  facts  upon  the  memories  or  possibly  the  imagi- 
nations of  others. 

Olaus  Magnus,  writing  in  1522,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
sea-serpent : 

Th^  who,  either  to  trade  or  to  fish,  sail  along  the  shores  of  Nor- 
way, relate  wltli  eoncnrring  evidence  a  truly  admiTable  etory, — namely, 
that  a  very  large  serpent,  of  a  length  of  upwards  of  200  feet,  and  20 
foot  in  diameter,  lives  in  rocks  and  holes  near  the  shore  of  Bergen;  it 
comes  out  of  its  caverns  only  on  summer  nights  and  in  fine  weather 
to  devour  odiPM,  lambe,  and  hogt,  or  goes  into  the  sea  to  eat  cuttlea, 
lobfiters,  and  all  kinds  of  sea  crabs.  Tt  has  a  row  of  hairs  of  two  feet 
in  length  hanging  from  the  neck,  sharp  scales  of  a  dark  color,  nnd 
brilliant  flaming  eyes.   It  attacks  boats  luid  saatehes  awqr  tbe  men. 
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Imt  railing  itself  high  out  of  water,  and  devours  them  and  commonly 
this  does  not  happen  without  a  terrible  event  in  the  kingdom,  wit)iout 
a  change  being  at  hand,  either  that  the  princes  will  die  or  will 
banished,  or  that  a  war  will  soon  break  out. 

Pontoppidan,  in  1755,  is  more  cautioiu.  He  eyen  confesses 
that  he  had  started  with  a  disbelief  in  the  gea-serpent,  but  had 
been  perforce  converted  by  "  full  and  sufficient  evidence  from 
creditable  and  experienced  fishermen  and  sailors  in  Norway,  of 
whom  hundreds  testify  that  they  have  seen  them  annually." 
He  weighs  and  sifts  this  evidence;  he  will  not  accept  everything 
for  true.  Doubtless  the  good  bishop  is  right  in  rejecting  the 
stories  of  sea-serpents  sinking  ships  and  eating  men,— even 
though  Olaus  Magniu  did  publiBh  a  startling  engraving  showing 
hoir  the  trick  was  done.  What  Pontoppidan  accepts,  howeyer,  is 
sufficiently  marvellous.  He  tells  us  that  the  sea-serpent  some- 
times endoees  ships  by  laying  itself  round  them  in  a  circle,  that 
the  fishermen  then  row  over  its  body  there  where  a  coil  is  visible, 
for  when  they  reach  the  coil  it  sinks,  while  the  invisible  parts 
rise.  Further,  that  the  serpent  swims  with  an  incredible  velocity, 
and  that  the  iisiiermen,  who  are  much  afraid  of  it,  when  seeing 
that  it  follows  them,  throw  any  object,  for  instance,  a  scoop, 
at  it,  when  the  animal  generally  plunges  into  the  deep.  But  most 
fbibermm  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  cattofenm  with  tnem,  for  the 
sea-serpent  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  it.  .  .  And  in  his 
tenth  paragraph,  trying  to  answer  the  qnestion  why  those  larger 
serpents  only  frequent  the  northern  seas,  he  says:  "To  this  ques- 
tion I  answer  that  the  Creator  of  all  beings  disposes  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  His  creatures  in  different  places  by  His  wise  intentions, 
which  are  not  known  to  us.  Why  won't  the  reindeer  thrive  any- 
where but  in  the  high  and  cold  mountains?  Why  do  the  whales 
frequent  only  the  north  pole?  Why  are  India  and  Egypt  almost 
the  only  countries  where  men  have  to  fear  crocodiles?  No  doubt, 
because  it  pleases  the  wise  Creator."  Here  Pontoppidan  takes 
leave  of  the  sea-serpent,  and  begins  to  treat  of  the  large  snakes 
mentioned  by  Flinins  and  other  ancient  authors. 

The  first  eye-witness  to  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent  who 
has  written  out  his  own  experience,  and  not  that  of  others,  is 
Hans  Egede,  who  afterward  became  a  bishop.  In  the  year  1734 
he  travelled  to  Greenland  as  a  missionary.  In  his  account  of 
the  voyage,  he  describes  a  sea-monster  which  appearod  near  the 
ship  on  the  fith  of  July.  "Its  head,"  he  says,  when  raised, 
was  on  a  level  with  our  main-top.  Its  snout  was  long  and  sharp, 
and  it  blew  water  almost  like  a  whale;  it  had  large,  broad  paws 
or  paddles;  its  body  was  covered  with  scales;  its  skin  was  rough 
and  uneven;  in  other  respects  it  was  as  a  serpent;  and  when 
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it  dived,  the  end  of  its  tail,  which  was  raised  in  the  air,  seemed 
to  he  a  full  ship's  length  from  its  body.**  A  companion  of 
Egede's,  also  a  missionary,  made  a  sketch  of  the  monster,  the 
first  one  ever  drawn  from  life.  It  represents  an  indubitable 
saurian,  having  broad  filled  fore-flipperi^  its  hinder  quarters 
being  hidden  under  water.  The  frills  proved  a  knotty  point 
in  identifying  the  "  serpent."  Possibly  they  were  not  frills  at 
all,  but  merely  the  attempt  of  an  inexperienced  draughtsman  to 
depict  clawed  feet  like  those  of  an  alligator. 

The  first  really  spectacular  appearance  of  the  sea-serpent  in 
American  waters  was  along  the  New  England  coast  in  August, 
1819.  A  great  many  people  observed  it  from  a  great  many 
plaoei^  and  their  stories  attracted  so  much  attention  that  the 
Boston  linnean  Society — the  scientific  society  of  the  time — sent 
a  committee  to  investigate.  Dr.  Bigelow  and  Mr.  0.  Gray 
were  selected,  and  drew  up  a  report  signed  by  numbers  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  within  thirty  feet  of  the  creature.  "  The  mon- 
ster," they  say,  ''  was  from  eifrhty  to  ninety  feet  long,  his  head 
usually  carried  about  two  feet  above  water ;  of  a  dark-brown 
color;  the  body  with  thirty  or  more  protuberances,  compared  by 
some  to  four-gallon  kegs,  by  others  to  a  string  of  buoys,  and 
called  by  several  persons  bunches^  on  the  back;  motions  my 
rapid,  faster  than  those  of  a  whale,  swimming  a  mile  in  three 
minutes,  and  sometimes  more,  leaving  a  wake  behind  him ;  chas- 
ing mackerel,  herrings,  and  other  fish,  which  were  seen  jumping 
out  of  the  water,  fifty  at  a  time,  as  he  approached.  He  only 
came  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  calm  and  brip^ht  weather.  A 
skilful  gunner  fired  at  liini  from  a  boat,  and,  having  taken  good 
aim,  felt  sure  he  must  liave  liit  him  on  the  head:  the  creature 
turned  toward  him,  then  dived  under  the  boat,  and  reappeared 
a  hundred  yards  on  the  other  side.'* 

As  most  of  these  observers  were  not  seafaring  men,  whose  evi- 
dence might  be  doubted  from  their  not  being  perfectly  familiar 
with  marine  animals,  special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  following: 
''John  Ifarston,  a  respectable  and  credible  resident  of  Swamp* 
scott,  sppeared  before  Waldo  Thompson,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  made  oath  that,  as  he  was  walkinp:  over  Nahant  Beach,  on 
the  3d  of  August,  his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  seeing 
in  the  water,  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  a 
singular-looking  fish  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  He  had  a  fair 
view  of  him,  and  at  once  concluded  that  lie  was  the  veritable  sea- 
serpent.  His  head  was  out  of  water  to  the  extent  of  about  a  foot, 
and  he  remained  in  view  from  fifteen  to  tirenty  minutes,  when 
he  swam  off  toward  King^s  Beach.  Mr.  Harston  Jnd^  that  the 
animal  was  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  length  at  leaal^ 
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and  he  gays,  '  I  saw  the  whole  body  of  the  fish  itself.  It  wouhl 
rise  iu  the  water  with  an  imdulatorv  motion,  and  then  all  his 
body  would  sink,  except  his  head.  Then  his  body  would  rise 
again.  His  head  was  above  water  all  the  time.  This  waa  about 
eight  o'clock  a.m.  It  was  quite  calm.  I  have  been  constantly 
engaged  in  fishing  since  my  youth,  and  I  have  seen  all  sorts 
of  fi^ies  and  hnndreds  of  hone-madcerel»  but  I  never  before 
saw  anything  like  this.' 

The  story  of  the  great  American  sea-serpent  reached  England 
in  doe  course,  and  for  a  while  was  treated  as  a  serions  item  of 
news.  But  in  sucreodinsr  years  successive  stories,  each  more 
wonderful  than  the  other,  followed  hard  upon  each  other's  heels, 
until  the  sea-serpent  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  jocular  his- 
tory of  the  summer.  Not  until  the  publication  of  the  "  Life 
of  Richard  Harris  Barbara"  (Ingoldsby)  in  1870  was  the  secret 
of  these  extraordinary  yarns  exposed.  They  had  bMn  deliber* 
ately  concocted,  so  it  seems,  by  a  friend  of  Thomas  Hillj  a  famous 
London  eccentric  iHio  furnished  Poole  with  the  original  of  his 
"Paul  Pry."  TBarham  in  his  Diary  under  date  of  October, 
1827.)  Hill's  friend  was  Stephen  Price,  manager  of  Druiy 
Lane,  whom  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  in  the  quest 
of  gossip.  When  Price  found  that  much  that  fell  from  him  in 
conversation,  and  especially  the  news  he  had  received  from  his 
American  correspondent,  appeared  next  day  in  the  columns  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  culprit. 

"  When  I  discovered  this,  sir,"  said  Price,  "  I  gave  my 
friend  a  lie  a  day  I  and  accordingly  the  public  were  soon  tnated 
with  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  transatlantic  intelli- 
gence; among  the  rest,  with  the  first  falling  in  with  the  body 
of  a  sea  monster,  somewhere  about  the  Bermudas,  and  the  subse- 
quent appearance  of  his  tail,  some  hundred  miles  to  the  northeast. 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,"  the  credulous  visitor  would  exclaim  on 
entering  the  manager's  sanctum,  '^any  news;  any  fresh  letters 
from  America?'* 

"Why,  sir,"  Price  would  reply  with  the  utmost  gravity,  **I 
have  been  just  reading  an  extract,  sent  under  cover,  from  Captain 
Lobcock's  log;  thejr've  se^,  sir,  that  d— d  long  sea-sarpant 
again ;  they  came  upon  his  head,  off  Cape  Clear,  sir  I 

And  so  the  hoax  continued,  till  the  proprietors  of  the  Journal 
which  was  made  the  vehicle  for  these  interesting  accounts,  find- 
ing they  were  not  received  with  the  most  implicit  faith,  unkindly 
put  a  stop  to  any  further  insertions  on  the  subject. 

Naturally  the  British  public  was  in  no  receptive  mood  for 
more  sea-serpent  when  there  was  flashed  upon  them  the  most 
circumstantial  story  that  had  appeared  from  any  British  source. 
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This  was  in  1848.  The  eye-witnesses  responsible  for  the  story 
were  the  officers  and  crow  of  H.  M.  S.  Daedalus.  The  story 
itself  first  appeared  in  the  Times  and  was  then  put  into  the 
form  of  an  official  report  from  Captain  McQuhae  to  Admiral 
Sir  W.  H.  Oage. 

From  her  Majesty's  ship  Daedohu  under  my  eommmnd,  in  lier 

passage  from  the  East  Indies,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  for 
the  information  of  my  Ivorda  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  at 
5  o'clock  P.M.,  on  the  6th  of  Aucrust  last,  in  latitude  24°  44'  S.  and 
longitude  9*  ^  B.,  the  weather  dark  and  cloudy,  wind  fresh  from  the 
N.  W.,  with  a  long  ocean  swell  from  the  S.  \V.,  the  ship  on  the  port 
tack,  heading  N.  £.  by  N.,  something  very  unusual  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Sartoris,  midshipman,  rapidly  approaching  the  ship  from  before  the 
beam.  The  circumstance  was  immediately  reported  by  him  to  tlie 
officer  of  the  watch,  Lieutenant  Edpar  Dnimmond,  with  whom,  and 
Mr.  William  Barrett,  tt^e  master,  I  was  at  the  time  walking  the  quarter* 
deek.   The  ship's  company  were  at  tupper. 

On  our  attention  being  called  to  the  object,  it  was  discovered  to 
be  an  enormous  serpent,  with  head  and  shoulders  kept  about  4  ft. 
constantly  above  the  surface  of  the  sea;  and,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
approximate  by  comparing  it  with  the  length  of  what  our  main- 
topsail  yard  would  show  in  the  water,  there  was  at  the  very  best  60 
ft.  of  the  animal  d  fleur  d'eau,  no  portion  of  which  was,  in  our  per- 
oeptioB,  used  in  propelling  it  through  the  water,  either  vertieal  or 
horizontal  undulation.  It  passed  rapidly,  but  so  close  under  our  lee 
quarter  that,  had  it  been  a  man  of  my  acquaintance,  T  should  have 
easily  recognized  his  features  with  the  naked  eye;  and  it  did  not, 
either  in  approaching  the  ship  or  after  it  had  passed  our  wake,  deviate 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  its  rnurse  to  the  S.  W.,  which  it  held  on 
at  the  pace  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  apparently  on 
some  determiiied  purpose.  The  diameter  of  the  aerpent  wa$  about 
fiftefm  or  sixteen  inches  behind  the  head,  which  was,  without  any 
doubt,  that  of  a  snake;  and  it  was  never,  during  the  twenty  rainutea 
that  it  continued  in  sight  of  our  i^Iasses,  once  below  the  surface  of  the 
water;  its  color,  a  dark  brown  with  yellowish  white  iU>out  the  throat. 
It  had  no  fins,  hut  something  like  the  mane  of  a  horse,  or  rather  a 
bunch  of  seaweed,  washed  about  its  back.  It  was  seen  by  the  quarter- 
oiaBter,  the  boatswain's  mate,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel,  in  additltni 
to  myself  and  ofTicers  above  mentioned. 

I  am  having  a  drawing  of  the  serpent  made  from  a  sketch  tAken 
immediately  after  it  was  seen,  which  I  hope  to  have  ready  for  trans- 
miaaion  to  wj  Loids  CkHnmiseionera  of  the  Admiralty  \ij  to-morrow's 
post. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Petbb  M'Qchae,  Capt. 
To  Admiral  Sir  W.  H.  Gage,  G.C.B.,  Devonport. 

This  account  and  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  was  en- 
graved for  the  lUusfrated  London  Newfi  (October  28,  1848), 
caused  a  great  soiisation.  Professor  Owen,  however,  was  doubt- 
fu].  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  ^r^Gate^  number  of  witnesses 
-  could  be  broufrht  together  to  prove  the  existence  of  ghosts  than 
of  sea-serpents. 
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Then  McQuhae  waxed  wroth.  He  wrote  in  reply  that  his 
officers  and  crew,  not  to  speak  of  himself,  knew  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  whale,  a  crocodile,  a  shark,  and  a  sea-serpent. 
He  reasserted  the  truth  of  his  report  to  the  Admiralty  in  t^rd 
to  the  color,  form,  and  size  of  tiie  marine  monster,  and  closed 
facetiously  by  saying  that  he  progressed  far  enough  in  his 
acquaintance  with  the  monster  to  say  that  it  really  was  not  a 
ghost. 

If  Professor  Owen  remained  recalcitrant,  a  later  English 
scientist,  Richard  Proctor,  considers  that  the  statement  of  the 
captain  and  crew  of  the  Daedalus,  the  former  an  ofTicer  of  good 
standing  in  the  English  Navy,  has  never  been  overthrown." 

In  1849  Captain  the  Hon.  George  Hope  reported  that  on 
board  the  English  war-ship  Fly,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
weather  being  perfectly  calm  and  the  water  transparent,  he  saw 
plainly  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  a  great  sea-monster.  It 
had  somewhat  the  appearaiK  t^  of  an  alligator,  only  the  neck 
was  much  longer  and  instead  of  legs  or  feet  it  had  four  great 
fan-shaped  flappers,  similar  to  those  of  a  turtle,  the  front  pair 
being  larger  than  those  behind.  Ring  stripes  were  about  its 
body.  The  monster  appeared  to  be  following  its  prey  along  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  its  movements  being  distinctly  serpentine. 

Dr.  Newman,  the  editor  of  the  Zoologist,  hailed  Captain 
Hope^s  discoveiy  as  tiie  most  interesting  biological  event  of  the 
century.  He  recalled  that  Bishop  Pontoppidan  had  described 
the  sea-serpent  as  "a  wnrm  with  four  flappers  on  its  belly'' 
(worm  being  the  anc  ient  name  given  to  all  species  of  dragons, 
snakes,  and  serpents),  and  he  asserted  that  "if  the  Enalio- 
saurus  still  existed  it  would  be  of  the  same  appearance"  as  the 
animal  described  by  Hope  and  Pontoppidan. 

It  was  not  till  1^77,  however,  that  another  story  arose  to  rival 
that  of  the  Daedalus.  This,  too,  was  buttressed  by  documentary 
depositions.  On  January  18,  1877,  certain  mariners  made  and 
subscribed  at  Liverpool  a  remarkable  affidavit,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  master  of  their  ship,  the  Pauline. 

The  document  set  forth  that  when  the  Pauline  reached  the 
i^on  of  the  trade-winds  and  equatorial  currents  she  was 
carried  outside  of  her  course,  and  after  a  severe  storm  found 
herself  off  Cape  San  Roque.  whore  several  sperm  whales  were 
seen  playing  about  her.  Suddenly  a  gi^rantic  serpent  rose  and 
"wound  itself  twice  in  two  mighty  coils  around  the  largest  of  the 
whales,  which  it  proceeded  to  crush  in  genuine  boa  constrictor 
fashion. 

This  strange  occurrence  lasted  some  fifteen  minutes,  and  finished 
witli  tb€  tail  poriioii  of  tlie  whale  being  elevated  straight  in  the  air, 
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then  waving  backwardn  and  forwards  and  lashing  tlic  water  furi- 
muAj  in  the  last  death  struggle,  when  the  whole  body  disappeared 
from  our  view,  going  down  hwul  foremost  towards  the  bottom,  where, 
no  doubt,  it  was  gorged  at  the  serpent's  leisure.  .  .  .  Then  two  of 
the  largest  sperm  whales  that  I  have  ever  seen  moved  slowly  thence 
towards  the  vessel,  their  bodies  more  than  usually  elevated  out  of  the 
water,  and  not  spouting  or  making  tho  least  noise,  but  seeming  quite 
paralysed  with  fear;  indeed,  a  cold  Hliiver  went  through  my  own  frame 
on  heholding  the  last  agonizing  stniggle  of  the  poor  whale,  that  had 
seemed  as  helpless  in  the  coils  of  tlio  vicious  monster  as  a  small  bird 
in  the  talons  of  a  hawk.  Allowing  for  two  coils  round  the  whale,  1 
think  the  serpent  wm  about  160  fC  or  170  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  or  8  ft. 
in  girth.  It  was  in  colour  much  like  a  conger  eel,  and  the  head,  from 
the  mouth  being  always  open,  appeared  the  largest  piirt  of  the  body. 
.  .  .  I  wrote  thus  far,  little  thinking  1  should  ever  see  the  serpent 
agnin.  But  at  7  A.if.,  July  13th,  in  the  same  latitude,  and  some  eigh^ 
miles  east  of  San  Roque,  I  was  astonished  to  sec  the  same  or  a  similar 
monster.  It  was  throwing  its  head  and  about  40  ft.  of  its  body  in  a 
horimtal  position  out  of  the  water,  as  it  passed  onwards  by  the  stem 
of  our  vessel.  ...  I  was  startled  by  the  cry  of  '  There  it  is  again,* 
and,  a  short  distance  to  leeward,  elevate*!  some  (10  ft.  in  the  air,  was  the 
great  leviathan,  grimly  looking  towards  tlic  vessel.  .  .  .  This 
otatcnent  is  strictly  true,  and  the  occurrence  was  witnessed  by  my 
officers,  half  the  crew,  and  myself,  and  we  are  ready  at  any  time  to 
testify  on  oath  that  it  is  so,  and  that  we  are  not  in  the  least  mistaken. 
...  A  vessel,  about  three  years  ago,  was  dragged  over  by  eooM 
iSMmmrter  in  the  Indian  Ooena.  q^^^  Drevar. 

Maatcr  of  the  l>iMil<fie. 

Again  doubt,  denial,  and  ridicule  were  ftwikened.  The  eon- 
temporary  newspaper  press  as  a  whole  rejected  the  story.  Some 
of  the  sdentists  hesitated.  Amon^  these  was  Dr.  Andrew  Wilsoiiy 
then  a  very  yonng  man.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  captain 
and  his  men  were  lying.  He  was  willing  to  accept  the  explana- 
tion that  the  attacking  animals  mi<?ht  have  been  some  sort  of  big 
water-snake.'?.  He  did  not  then  realize  tliat  tlie  animal  was  a 
single  one ;  that  it  was  not  attacking,  but  attacked  ;  that,  in  short, 
it  might  be  one  of  the  giant  cuttle-fishes  on  which  we  now  know 
the  sperm  whales  feed,  and  with  which  they  often  have  deadly 
combats.  He  was  misled  by  the  words  that  the  '*  serpent "  had 
whirled  its  victim  round  and  round,''  and  had  dragged  the 
whale  to  the  bottom  head  first."  What  the  sailors  really  saw 
was  the  whale  diving  to  the  bottom  with  iis  victim.  Twenty 
years  later  the  verification  of  their  story  came  from  a  thoroughly 
reliable  source. 

In  a  paper  on  the  "  Sperm  Whale  and  its  Food,"  by  Mr. 
F.  T.  BuUen,  published  in  Nature,  June  4,  1897,  we  are  made 
aware  once  again  of  the  fact  that  these  big  cetaceans  live  on  the 
squids  or  cuttle-fishes,  which  they  pursue  and  attack.  He  was 
cruisinff  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  between  the  Nioobars  and 
^e  Mday  Peninsula,  and  had  killed  a  fullnrised  sperm  whale^ 
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which  liad  ejected  from  Us  stomach  bits  of  giant  cuttle-fishes. 
That  same  night  a  commotion  was  observed  on  the  sea  in  the 
tiack  of  the  moon,  and^  as  the  ship  drew  near  tin  scene  of  the 

disturbance,  Hr.  Bullen  saw  a  very  large  sperm  whale  "  engaged 
in  deadly  conflict  with  a  monstrous  squid,  whose  &r-naebi]ig 
tentacles  enveloped  the  whale's  whole  hody.'^ 

We  now  note  what  the  "  serpent  '*  really  was  which  enveloped 
the  whale  seen  by  the  crew  of  the  Pauline.  It  was  the  coils  of 
cuttle-fish  arms  which  were  mistaken  for  the  body  of  the  snake. 
And  a  very  natural  mistake  too.  Mr.  Bullen  describes  how  the 
arms  were  of  a  livid  white,  and  "  enlaced  the  cachalot  like  a  nest 
el  mighty  serpents"  standing  out  against  the  black  boulder-like 
head  of  the  whale.  The  later  raised  itself  out  of  the  water,  and 
then  the  big  head  of  the  cuttle-fish  was  seen.  At  the  distance  ol 
under  a  mile  it  appeared  about  the  size  of  one  of  Mr.  Bullen's 
biggest  oil  casks,  holding  33G  gallons.  He  saw  the  eyes  of  the 
squid,  each  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  As  he  and  the  watch  looked, 
they  saw  tiie  writhing  of  the  arms  gradually  cease.  They  slipped 
off  the  whale's  bwly,  that  seemed  to  fioat  unusually  high,  and  all 
around  were  smaller  whales  or  sharks,  which  were  evidently 
assisting  in  the  destruction  of  the  biff  cuttle-fish,  and  getting 
a  full  Smt9  of  the  feast"  When  all  was  over,  no  traces  were 
left  save  **  an  intensely  strong  odor  as  of  a  rocl^  coast  at  low  tide 


The  year  1895  was  the  last  great  era  in  the  history  of  the 
American  sea-serpent.  He  showed  himself  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  Florida,  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  This 
is  how  the  New  York  Sun,  July  28,  181)."),  summarized  his  move- 
ments in  the  seven  months  previous  to  that  date : 

^Christian  Endeavorers  have  seen  him  and  marvelled; 
weather-beaten  captains  have  steered  tlieir  craft  from  his  prox- 
imity ;  the  truth-loving  Connecticut  farmer  has  climbed  upon  his 
haystack  and  howled  with  fear,  as  the  prodigy  appeared,  driving 
tidal  waves  ahead  of  him  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  sea- 
side farm;  a  young  woman  has  viewed  him  from  the  deck  of 
a  yacht  where  slie  was  leaning  over  the  port  rail,  because  under 
certain  circumstances  not  uncommon  upon  the  wild  and  rolling 
ocean  it  is  better  to  lean  over  than  to  stand  upright,  and  was 
cured  instantaneously  of  her  illness ;  the  cook  on  board  a  schooner 
has  saluted  him  with  a  gun ;  an  old  salt  on  Long  Island  has  been 
prevented  from  slaying  him  only  by  his  sudden  departure;  a 
prominent  citiaen  of  New  London  has  written  a  treatise  on  a 
typewriter  concerning  him ;  the  United  States  army  has  watched 
with  official  eyes  his  strategic  movements,  and  a  dressmaker  of 
Greenwich^  Conn.,  has  made  estimates  of  him  which  she  is  pie- 
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pared  to  famish  to  auy  scientific  institute  desirous  of  collecting 
statistics  on  this  most  interesting  subject/^  Behold  a  multiplic- 
ity of  evidence  to  convince  the  most  skeptical ! 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  made  some  interesting  attempts  to  trace 
the  sea-serpent  to  well-known  animals.  He  showed  by  careful 
drawings  the  appearance  of  porpoises  in  line  in  a  heavy  sea, — the 
effect  upon  the  eye  of  tlieir  continued  rise  and  fall.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  motions  of  a  large  shark  observed  passing  through 
.Torres  Strait  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins, 
with  the  swell,  being  reproduced  so  quickly  and  repeatedly  on 
the  retina  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  series  of  humps.  The 
elevated  head  in  the  air,  so  frequently  noticed,  he  explained  by 
optical  illusion,  or  that  the  animal  was  a  seal,  or  one  of  we 
monster  Phocida},  thirty  feet  long,  tliat  might  have  strayed  from 
the  north  or  south.  The  basking  shark,  or  hockmar,  of  Norway, 
which  attains  a  length  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  was,  however, 
considered  in  all  probability  to  be  the  *' sea-serpent,"  and  this 
belief  was  strengthened  by  an  enormous  one  that  was  cast  ashore 
on  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  flesh  was  partly  destroyed,  and  the 
enormous  dorsal  fringed  into  fragments.  The  shark  was  de- 
scribed as  a  sea-serpent,  the  jagged  dorsal  as  hair,  and  a  most 
remarkable  story  concocted,  which  still  holds  its  own  in  the  old 
prints.  The  idea  suggested  the  Kock  sea-serpent,  which  was 
made  of  fossil  whale  vertebrae  from  Georgia,  arranged  in  a  row, 
and  exhibited  to  the  Bostonians  as  the  "  sea-serpent."  Tape- 
fishes  of  the  genera  Gyninetrus  and  Regalicus  have  been  found 
thirty  and  sixty  feet  long,  according  to  Lord  Xorbury,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  taken  for  the  sea-serpent ; 
but,  though  long,  they  are  remarkably  slender,  and  not  snake- 
like, and  have  a  lateral  motion  that  could  not  be  contorted  to 
correspond  with  any  of  the  accounts  given. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Holder,  however,  will  have  none  of  this  reasoning. 
"  These  objections,"  lie  says,  in  LippincoH's  Magazine  for  May, 
188'2,  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
sea-sL'rpent.  The  testimony  of  a  hundred  men  as  to  what  they 
have  seen  would,  in  a  legal  view,  be  considered  of  more  value 
than  the  opinion  of  ten  thousand  who  depended  upon  what  they 
thought  might  have  been  seen.  The  greatest  advancement  in 
sdentlfie  knowledge  and  investigation  luis  been  made  in  the  last 
fifty  years;  the  next  decade  may  prove  equally  rich,  and  the 
great  unknown,  be  it  a  waif  from  the  Mesoaoic  or  Eocene  seas, 
or  a  gigantic  form  of  the  living  sea-snakes,  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  scientist  and  its  true  nature  become  known.'' 

Seas,  The  Seven.  Here  are  a  few  facts:  The  Pacific  covers 
68,000,000  mUes ;  the  Atlantic  30,000,000,  and  the  Indian  Ocean» 
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Arctic,  and  Antarctic  42,000,000.  To  slow  away  the  contents  of 
the  Pacific  it  would  be  necessary  to  iill  a  tank,  one  mile  long,  one 
mile  wide,  and  one  mile  deep,  every  day  for  440  years.  Put  in 
figures,  the  Pacific  holds  in  weight  948,000,000,000,000,000,000 
toDs.  The  Atlantic  averages  a  depth  of  not  qoite  three  miles. 
Its  waters  weigh  325,000,000,000,000,000  tons,  and  a  tank  to 
contain  it  would  have  each  its  sides  430  miles  long.  The 
figures  of  the  other  oceans  are  in  the  same  startling  proportions. 
It  would  take  all  the  sea  water  in  the  world  2,000,000  years  to 
flow  over  Niagara.  A  tank  to  hold  it  all  would  have  to  measure 
nearly  1000  miles  along  ea(  h  of  its  sides. 

The  blue  of  the  sea  stands  in  a  constant  ratio  to  its  saltiness. 
In  the  tropics  the  tremendous  evaporation  due  to  the  blazing  sun 
makes  the  water  much  saltier  than  it  is  in  high  latitudes.  North 
and  south  of  the  equator  for  about  30  degrees  the  waters  of  the 
seven  seas  are  of  an  exquisite  azure.  Beyond  these  latitudes 
the  blue  fades  into  a  dull  green.  In  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Oceans  the  greens  are  almost  as  vivid  as  the  tropical  blues. 

Bluest  of  all  the  stretches  of  sea  is  the  Mediterranean.  The 
reason  is  twofold.  No  large-sized  river  discharges  its  freshness 
into  the  salt  waters.  Second,  the  Mediterranean  is  landlocked 
and,  being  exposed  to  a  powerful  sun,  evaporation  is  great.  By 
actual  test  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  are  heavier  and 
saltier  than  those  of  the  Atlantic. 

Occasionally  and  for  no  ascertainable  cause^  ^[reat  areas  of 
the  oceans  turn  milk-white.  Such  a  phenomenon  is  recorded  in 
March,  1904,  when  crew  and  passengers  of  a  Japanese  merchant- 
vessel,  steaming  at  night  between  Yokohama  and  Hong-kong, 
ran  into  a  perfectly  white  sea.  An  opaque,  phosphorescent,  and 
snow-white  expanse,  its  effects  upon  the  eyes  were  dazzling. 
The  phencmienon  lasted  only  six  hours. 

In  the  year  1900  it  was  reported  that  the  sea  turned  almost 
black  off  a  large  portion  of  the  California  coast,  including  the 
whole  of  Santa  Cruz  Bay.  The  darkness  was  explained  as  coming 
from  millions  of  tinv  animalcula\  known  as  whale-food. 

The  dull-reddish  tint  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  whicli  has  given  that  sea  its  name,  has  a  similar  cause. 
The  water  becomes  full  of  microscopic  alga? — tiny  weed. 

China's  Yellow  Sea  is  usually  supposed  to  owe  its  origin 
to  the  flood  of  muddy  water  which  its  great  river  pours  into  it 
But  here,  a^in,  modem  science  has  proved  that  living  organisms 
are  responsible  for  its  fieculiar  tint 

In  January^  1909,  a  river  of  yellow  water,  three  miles  wide 
and  of  enormous  length,  was  observed  running  parallel  with  the 
Gulf  Stream.  It  stretched  from  Cape  Florida  to  Cape  Uatteras, 
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and  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  some  tremendous  submarine  up- 
heaval, probably  of  a  volcanic  nature. 

Sedan-chair*  Hadai(By  ciiain»  later  knovm  as  aedan-chain, 
followed  soon  aiFter  the  introduction  of  the  hadmey  eabe  into 
London.  In  1C34  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb,  who  had  seen  the 
Tdiide  abroad,  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  Great  Britain  and 
sprang  forty  or  fifty  specimens  upon  a  willing  and  even  eager 
public.  Yet  a  score  of  years  previous  a  similar  contrivance  used 
Dy  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  favorite  of  Charles  I,  had  excited 
the  disgust  of  his  countrymen,  who  indignantly  averred  that  he 
was  employing  his  fellow-creatures  to  do  the  work  of  dumb 
brutes.  The  sedan  was  in  special  favor  throughout  all  Europe 
in  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy,  whin 
beaux  and  belles  dreaded  the  slightest  disarrangement  of  their 
elaborate  toilets,  toupeeSy  and  head-dresses.  ''Nobe»"  nabobs, 
and  nobles  kept  their  own  sedans,  which  were  frequently  of 
elegant  shape,  exquisitely  carved  and  decorated.  Fine  was  the 
spectacle  when  a  train  of  these  chairs,  occupied  by  fashionables, 
borne  by  flunkeys,  and  attended  by  linkboys  with  flaring  torches, 
passed  at  evening  through  the  streets  of  London,  Paris,  or  Madrid 
to  some  magnificent  entertainment.  When  the  party  had  alighted 
and  vanished  within-doors,  the  linkboys  thrust  their  flambeaux 
into  the  large  extinguishers  which  were  placed  beside  the  doora 
of  the  aristocratic  mansions  of  that  period,  and  withdrew  to 
the  nearest  ale-house  to  wait  until  their  seryi^  "were  required 
for  the  return  home. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  a  modification  of  the  sedan- 
chair  was  very  popular  among  the  ladies  and  fops  of  Paris.  It 
was  hung  between  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  a  man.  The  door 
and  steps  were  in  front.  In  Spain  the  chair  was  made  large 
enough  to  carry  a  party  of  four,  and  was  borne  by  two  gayly 
caparisoned  mules,  one  before  and  one  behind. 

With  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  cab  system 
the  sedan  gradually  fell  into  disuse  in  London  and  other  English 
streets  by  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
Edinburgh  it  surrived  somewhat  longer.  In  the  .steep  streets 
and  narrow  lanes  of  the  Scottish  capital  the  sedan  was  found 
to  be  a  more  convement  mode  of  conveyance  than  the  coach,  and 
until  long  past  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  city 
oould  boast  of  more  sedans  than  carriages,  and  it  was  many 
years  later  before  they  were  entirely  superseded.  These  were 
for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  Highlanders,  whose  picturesque 
costume  and  uncouth  jargon  were  the  admiration  and  amusement 
of  all  strangersy  as  their  constitutitmal  irritability  was  iroquently 
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the  occasion  of  xnuch  wraDgling  and  confusion  at  the  doors  of 
inns  and  theatres. 

In  China  and  India  the  palanquin^  a  aort  of  aedaa-chair, 
still  maintains  its  popularity  as  a  safe»  easy»  and  convenient 
mode  of  travel;  indeed,  in  all  Eastern  oonntries,  where  the 
science  of  road-building  has  made,  little  progress  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  cities,  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  palanquin,  the  howdah,  and  the  saddle 
furnish  the  only  means  of  journeying  from  place  to  place. 

In  the  towns  of  Japan  a  contrivance  not  unlike  the  sedan- 
chair  but  ruder  in  construction,  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  a  man 
harTiessed  between  shafts,  is  called  a  jinrikisha.   See  Kickshaw. 

Sevres,  The  famous  porcelain  factory  was  started  at  Yin- 
oennes  in  1760,  and  removed  in  1754  to  Sdvres,  where  it  has 
since  continued  to  the  present  time.  A  certain  Sieur  de  St 
Etienne  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  making  a  paste 
which  would  passably  imitate  the  Chinese  kaolin,  or  hard  paste, 
some  time  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a 
potter  at  Kouen,  but  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
beautiful  faience  or  eartlienwarc  wliich  he  made,  and  to  have 
handed  on  liis  discovery  to  some  other  manufacturer,  and  the 
first  European  porcelain  was  produced  at  Saint  Cloud.   The  soft 
paste,  it  is  well  to  remember,  is  only  relatively  soft — that  is  to 
say,  its  consistency  is  as  hard  as  that  of  Chinese  porcelain^  hut  it 
will  not  hem  so  great  a  heat,  and  the  surface  glaze  ia  easily 
scratched.  When  it  was  found  that  true  kaolin  existed  in  Europe, 
the  soft  paste  was  no  longer  used ;  hence  the  rarity  and  value  of 
this  earliest  French  porcelain.    Apart,  too,  from  this,  it  was 
costly  to  make  from  the  beginning,  and  we  read  that,  when  Louis 
XV  gave  Princess  Marie-tToseph  of  Saxonv  two  little  pieces,  a 
cream-jug  and  a  sugar-basin,  they  cost  28  louis.   A  single  plate, 
from  a  service  ordered  by  Catharine  11  of  Russia,  lately  fetched 
G400  francs,  or  more  than  250/.    The  manufacture  was  carried 
on  at  Vincennes  till  175G,  so  that  many  of  the  best  examples  now 
extant  must  be  correctly  described  as  ^Vincennes  ware rather 
than  ''Sevres,''  at  which  latter  place  it  assumed  its  title  of 
"  Manufacture  Royale  de  la  Porcelaine  de  France,''  eveiy  piece 
being  thenceforth  marked  with  the  king's  cipher.   The  sales  in 
lT5fi  and  1758,  wc  are  told,  amounted  respectively  to  the  value 
of  210,000  and  274,000  livres.    Tn  1759  the  king  became  the 
solo  proprietor,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well.   Efforts  were  con- 
stantly beinp  made  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  Oerman  hard 
paste,  and  workmen  from  Meissen  were  bribed  to  reveal  it,  No 
kaolin  of  good  quality  was.  however,  found  in  France  until 
1768.    In  that  year  Madame  Damet,  wife  of  a  surgeon  in  a 
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village  near  Limoges,  seeing  in  a  ravine  aome  white  elaj,  teok 
it  to  her  husband  and  asked  him  if  it  would  not  do  to  use  aa 

soap.  He  sent  it  to  the  chemist  Macquer,  in  Paris,  who  recog- 
nized it  as  kaolin,  the  first  which  had  been  found  in  France. 
From  that  time  Sevres  abandoned  soft  paste  and  made  true  hard 
porcelain.  During  the  intervals  the  French  artists  were  able  to 
compete  with  foreign  hard  paste  only  on  account  of  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  objects  they  produced  in  the  inferior  material. 
When  the  necessary  beds  of  kaolin  had  been  discovered  near 
Limoges,  hard  paste  was  introduced,  but  the  soft  pat>te  was  in  its 
highest  perfection  just  at  this  time,  and  it  was  not  finally 
abandoned  till  1790.  Heanwhile  a  diahoneat  manager  had  nearly 
ruined  S&vres,  but  Jjouia  XVI  made  a  strong  effort  to  keep  it 
going,  and  the  National  Assembly  included  it  in  the  royal 
property.  Even  after  the  fall  of  royalty  the  Convention  decided 
that  the  manufacture  was  creditable  to  the  country,  and  entrusted 
the  manac^ement  to  skilled  hands.  In  May,  1800,  the  famous 
chemist,  Brongniart,  undertook  the  management,  and  the  soft 
paste  from  that  time  was  abandoned.  The  very  secret  of  its 
composition  has  long  since  perished. 

During  its  best  period  the  colors  used  were  of  the  most  bril- 
liant kind.  The  famous  rose  dn  Barry."  was  invented  by  one 
Helloty  but  the  aecret  died  with  him,  and  no  pieces  of  thia  color 
seem  to  have  been  made  since  1761.  The  name  ia  an  anachroniam 
given  long  after  the  event.  Mme.  du  Barry  was  still  in  her  cradle 
when  the  rose  ceased  to  be  used.  The  same  Hellot  invented  the 
turquoise  bleu,  and  the  bleu  de  Sevres  dates  from  the  same  period. 
As  everybody  knows  wlio  has  *^  ^ono  in  "  for  old  Sevres,  the  soft 
paste  was  only  made  for  about  forty  years,  was  enormously  ex- 
pensive, and  is  now  correspoiulin^jly  rare.  The  largest  collec- 
tion in  England  is  probably  that  formed  by  George  TV,  part  of 
which  is  carefully  stored  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  part  at 
Windsor  Castle,  where  it  forma  the  chief  ornament  of  one  of  the 
drawing-rooms. 

Shadows.    The  peak  of  Teneriffe,  in  the  largest  of  the 

Canary  Islands,  projects  a  huge  shadow  stretchincr  npward  of  60 
miles  across  the  deep,  and  partly  eclipsing  the  adjoining  islanda. 
Exaggerated  shadows  of  immense  size  are  commonly  seen  in 
many  other  plaees.  On  the  Harz  ^fountains  the  so-called  Spectre 
of  the  Brocken  throws  gigantic  shadows  of  mountain  climbers 
into  the  sky,  repeating  every  movement  made  by  them.  The  same 
phenomenon  occurs  on  the  summit  of  Pambamarca,  in  Peru. 

On  the  tops  of  Alpine  peaks,  and  on  the  aummit  of  Ben 
Lomond,  in  Scotland,  mista  in  one  case  and  rarefied  air  in  the 
other  explain  these  optical  illusions.  The  same  causes  produce 
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also  oolored  shadows,  varying  at  each  hoor  of  the  day,  and  traoe- 
alile  to  the  diapenioii  of  tiie  solar  rays. 

Shimpooiiig*  The  earliest  record  in  Europe  of  this  Oriental 
method  of  cleansing  the  head  is  contained  in  a  wood-cat  by  Jost 
an  engraver,  who,  horn  at  Zurich  in  1530,  removed  to 
Nnremherg  in  1560.   This  picture  represents  a  barber's  shop, 
ptobably  in  Nuremberg.  In  front  is  seen  the  barber's  chair  with 
a  customer  in  it  being  shaved,  while  in  the  background  is  shown 
another  customer  undergoing  the  process  of  hair-washing.  A 
fixed  basin  is  apparently  built  against  the  wall  (as  at  the  present 
day).    This  is  approached  by  three  steps,  on  the  uppermost 
ol  which  the  victim  is  represented  kneeling  with  his  head  over 
the  basin.    A  bracket  projecting  from  the  wall  supports,  at  a 
eoosiderable  height,  a  hemispherical  bucket,  through  the  per- 
forated bottom  of  which  the  water  flows  with  which  the  barber's 
apprentice  operates  upon  the  well-lathered  and  bullet-looking 
head  of  the  patient.   How  the  flow  from  the  bucket  is  regulated 
does  not  apjwar.    The  whole  process  tlius  depicted  by  Jost 
Amman  is  exactly  what  may  ])e  seen  and  exi)orienced  any  day  in 
Piccadilly.    A  copy  of  the  wood-cut  in  question  is  given  in 
Knight's  "  Pictorial  Shakespeare,"  in  illustration  of  the  passage 
touching  "  the  barber's  chair  "  in    All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."— 
Notes  and  Queries. 

Shamrock,  a  trefoil  plant  especially  famous  as  the  national 
emblem  of  Ireland.  According  to  a  comparatively  modern 
legend,  St.  Patrick,  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  be  bishop  of 
Ireland,  set  out  on  a  preaching  tour  through  his  diocese.  Every- 
where he  was  welcomed  with  delight.  One  day,  however,  his 
audience  failed  to  comprehend  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Angrily  they  demanded  more  cogent  reasons. 
St.  Patrick  paused  for  a  moment,  absorbed  in  thought.  Then, 
stooping  down,  he  plucked  a  leaf  of  shamrock  and,  holding  it  up 
before  them,  bid  them  behold  an  emblem  of  the  three  in  one — 
the^illustration  of  his  words.  The  simple  teaching  won  the  audi- 
ence over,  and  from  that  time  the  shamrock  became  the  national 
plant  Unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  the  legend,  no  trace 
of  it  can  be  found  in  any  ancient  or  medieval  Life  of  St  Patrick, 
not  even  in  ^e  most  legendary  of  all,  the  twelfth-century  hiog- 
nphy  by  Jocelyn  of  Fumess.  Although  the  Irish  reverence  for 
trefoil  dates  from  Druidic  times,  the  story  of  the  saint  and  the 
Bhtmrock  can  be  traced  hack  no  further  than  the  year  1600. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  modern  myth  which  has  caught  the  popular 
fancy.  (See  discussions  in  Notes  and  Queries,  3d  and  4th  series, 
beginning  in  1862.) 

Another  myth  is  more  easily  disposed  of.   The  shamrock. 
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it  is  said,  will  grow  nowhere  else  than  in  Ireland.  This  is  not 
true.  Then  h  no  plant  known  as  shamfock  which  is  peculiar  to 
Ireland.  White  clover,  for  inatanoe,  known  in  yariona  eectiooa 
of  Ireland  aa  shamrock,  grows  abundantly  in  the  United  States. 
The  name  is  most  commonly  given  to  one  of  the  hop  clovers 
(Trifolium  minus)  which  is  widely  diffused  over  the  island,  bnt 
cannot  claim  to  be  its  cxrlupive  possession.  This  is  tlic  plant  that 
is  commonly  exported  from  Ireland  to  London  and  even  to  the 
United  States  for  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebrations. 

Red  clover  has  been  locally  called  in  America  the  shamrock. 
This  plant  is  familiar  to  all  Americans,  and  is  the  State  flower 
of  Vermont  Even  water^crese  has  been  called  shamrock, 
although  its  leaves  are  not  trifoliate. 

True  shamrock,  to  an  Irishman,  is  the  plant  known  by  that 
name  around  the  spot  of  his  or  his  father's  birth ;  but  the  botan- 
ist has  as  much  trouble  in  identifying  it  as  he  has  in  identifying 
the  Mayflower  of  New  England,  a  name  applied  in  different 
localities  to  trailing  arbutus,  to  saxifrage,  to  hepatica,  and  to 
two  or  three  other  plants. 

Shell  game,  known  originally  as  the  game  of  thimbles  and  in 
England  as  thimble-rigging.  A  pastime  which  was  usually 
worked  as  a  swindle  and  was  in  especial  favor  with  professional 
gamblers  on  the  Mississippi  steamboats.  As  originally  conceived, 
the  implements  of  the  game  were  three  thimbles  and  a  "  ball," — 
known  also  as  **  the  little  joker," — a  mere  wad  of  tightly  tolled 
paper.  When  fairly  played  the  three  thimbles  are  placed  in  a 
row.  The  operator  shows  that  the  ball  is  under  one  of  them,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  under  the  other  thimbles.  The  ball  is 
then  rolled  with  the  third  finger  back  and  forth  upon  the  table 
and  is  repeatedly  stopped  and  covered  by  one  or  other  of  the 
thimbles,  released  again  and  passed  on  to  another  thimble,  until 
finally  all  three  thimbles  are  suddenly  brought  to  rest,  the  oper- 
ator holds  both  hands  high  in  the  air  to  show  that  they  are 
empty,  and  the  spectators  arc  asked  to  guess  under  which  of  the 
three  thimbles  the  paper  ball  lies. 

In  America  the  thimble  has  long  been  discarded  in  favor  of 
the  walnut  shell,  although  metal  cups  much  larger  than  thimbles 
are  sometimes  used,  the  object  being  to  get  more  space  than  is 
afforded  by  an  ordinary  sewing  thimble,  so  that  the  ball  or  pea 
may  be  completely  covered  when  it  is  rolled  under  one  aide  and 
out  at  the  other  while  apparently  caught  under  the  shdl. 

Another  and  the  most  important  change  in  the  game  is  the 
substitution  of  a  manufactured  ball  sold  for  the  purpose  by 
houses  that  supply  gambling  tools.  These  balls  are  sometimes 
made  of  cork,  but  more  generally  of  soft  rubber,  lightness  being 
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the  esseutial,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to  make  the  pea 
adhere  to  the  inside  of  the  shell  or  to  pick  it  up  with  his  finger- 
nail. 

If  the  pea  is  held  under  the  finger-nail  it  is  a  simple  matter, 

the  moment  the  victim  has  selected  his  shell,  for  the  operator  to 
lift  another,  dropping  the  pea  on  the  table  just  behind  it  at  the 
same  instant  and  exclaiming:  "See,  here  is  where  it  is!" 

The  invention  of  the  game  is  accredited  to  one  i)r.  Bennett, 
who  is  said  to  have  introduced  it  about  1795.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  doctor's  antecedents,  nor  indeed  whether  the  title  or  even 
the  name  were  legitimately  come  by.  His  last  recorded  appear- 
ance was  on  bourd  a  ateamer  running  up  the  Bed  Biver  of 
Louisiana.  He  was  then  about  70  years  old  and  was  reputed  to 
have  made  a  fortune  through  his  manipulation  of  the  shells. 
Qeoigia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  all  had  placed 
"  the  game  of  thimbles "  under  legal  ban,  but,  as  Louisiana 
had  not  followed  their  example.  Dr.  Bennett  made  that  State 
his  chief  base  of  operations  in  his  declinintx  years. 

Personally  the  doctor  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men 
for  whom  nature  had  done  much  and  a  good  education  had  done 
mor^  hut  bad  associations  had  spoiled  it  all.  Like  all  Southern 
gamblers,  his  principal  hunting-ground  was  on  the  river  steamers 
of  thoee  days,  which  were  peculiarly  suited  to  such  a  purpose,  as 
every  person  who  had  business  of  importance  to  transact  away 
from  home  was  sure  to  make  use  of  the  river  during  some  part 
of  the  journey,  and  such  persons  usually  had  large  sums  of  money 
with  them. 

In  an  article  on  "Curious  Wagers"  in  All  the  Year  Round 
for  March  9,  1878,  the  story  is  told  of  a  Kentucky  judge  who  had 
to  decide  whether  thimble-rigging  was  a  game  of  skill  or  a  dead 
swindle,  and  whether  the  plaintifiF  then  before  the  court  had  been 
defrauded  of  his  money  or  had  lost  it  fairly.  To  help  judge  and 
jury  out  of  the  difficulty,  the  plaintiffs  counsel  undertook  to 
give  ocular  demonstration  of  how  the  thing  was  done.  Producing 
three  innocent-looking  cups  and  "  the  little  joker,"  lie  thus 
addressed  the  court :  "  The  defendant,  your  honor,  placing  these 
three  cups  on  his  knee,  thus,  shifted  them  so,  offering  to  bet 
my  client  that  he  could  not  tell  under  which  cup  the  little  joker, 
meaning  this  ball,  was;  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  my 
dient.  For  example:  when  I  raise  the  cup  so,  your  honor  sup- 
poses you  see  the  ball  ^ 

'  Suppose  T  see ! "  interrupted  the  judge.  "  Why,  any  fool 
can  see  where  it  is.  There  ain  t  no  defrauding  there ! " 

Perhaps  your  honor  would  like  to  go  a  V — a  five-dollar 
note — upon  it?  "  insinuated  counsel,  with  a  bland  smile. 
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*'  Go  a  V !  yes,  and  double  it  too !  *'  cried  the  excited  court. 
**  It's  uoder  the  middle  cup." 

Til  go  a  y  upon  that!''  cried  the  foreman.  "And  II"* 
dionued  Sie  jurymen. 

The  lawyer  aecured  the  stakes.  His  honor  cried,  "Upf 
and  np  went  the  thimble,  but  no  little  joker  was  to  be  aeoL 
The  dubious  point  was  settled  forthwith,  the  jury  to  a  man 
agreeing  with  the  judge  that  thimble-ripging  was  "  the  damedeat 
kind  o'  dpfra\i(liii{^  out."    Verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

Shooting  for  Beef.  A  favorite  pastime  of  the  negroes  in 
the  Southern  States  in  the  Christmas  season.  The  live  beef  has 
a  value  set  upon  him  by  his  owner.  The  shooters  take  as  many 
dianoea  as  they  please,  each  chance  implying  a  shot  at  the  target 
The  man  who  hits  the  bnlPs-eye  takes  his  dboioe  of  the  beat  por- 
tion of  the  beef.  The  shooting  is  don^  with  a  rifle.  The  winner 
may  give  his  prize  to  be  ahot  for  again,  and  the  sport  often  lasta 
throughout  a  whole  morning  or  afternoon. 

Silhouette.  In  the  year  1759,  when  as  it  happened  Etienne 
de  Silhouette  was  minister  of  finance  under  Louis  XV,  a  man 
whose  name  is  now  for^^otten  started  in  Paris  an  exhibition  which 
he  called  Chinese  shadows.  This  consisted  in  throwing  upon  a 
sheet  the  black  outlines  of  men  or  objects  and  making  these 
shadows  take  part  in  a  play.  Now,  Silhouette  was  at  that  time 
▼er}  unpopular.  He  had  spent  many  years  in  England  and 
had  returned  to  his  native  country  much  impressed  with  the 
English  practice  of  public  economy.  His  application  of  then 
principles  when  he  undertook  the  direction  of  French  finance 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Parisians.  His  efforts  at 
economy  were  scoffed  at  as  parsimony  and  cheese-paring.  It  was 
remembered  that  he  had  once  written  a  book,  "  A  General  Idea 
for  the  Government  of  the  Chinese,"  in  which  he  had  exploited 
his  economical  vagaries.  Tlie  popularity  of  the  Chinese  shadows 
provoked  the  gibe  that  M.  de  Silhouette  had  issued  the  book  aa 
an  advance  notice  for  the  show.  Hence  the  shadows  were  alM 
silhouettes,  and  the  name  was  naturally  extended  to  portraits 
that  were  now  coming  into  vogue  in  which  were  presented  only 
the  outlines  of  faces  and  figures  filled  in  with  black. 

Though  the  vogue  and  the  name  of  the  silhouette  are  thus 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  the  art  itself  is  very  ancient. 
It  was  much  em})loyed  by  Etruscan  potters  of  the  ei<;hth  century 
before  Christ;  and  a  classic  legend,  which  ha.s  been  illustrated  by 
Benjamin  West  in  a  famous  picture  called  The  Origin  of  Paint- 
ing/' claimed  that  all  pictorial  art  originated  in  an  attmpt 
to  paint  the  fleeting  shadows  of  men  and  women  as  they  fell  upon 
a  wall  or  a  blank  space. 
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Althou^  outline  is  a  fatally  restricted  field  for  the  artiat 
in  portraiture,  the  silhouette  has  proved  itself  capable  of  extra- 
ormnary  expression  of  diaracter  in  the  hands  of  a  real  master, 
Augustm  Edouart  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these.  He  wrote 
a  bode  on  the  art^  which  is  now  exceeding  rare,  and  his  occasional 
poitraite  done  to  order  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors.  On 
the  back  of  many  of  these  is  pasted  a  rather  remarkable  list  of 
the  charges  he  made  for  his  work : 

Lmmssis  uf  Paomx 
Bm0eui€d  fty  Mont,  Bdomrt 

Who  to  oboerve  that  his  LikeneoMo  mo  produoed  bj  tho  Seio- 
•ora  alone,  and  are  preferable  to  any  taken  by  Machines,  inasmuch  as 

by  the  above  method,  the  exprogsion  of  the  lesions,  and  peculiarities 
of  Character,  are  brought  into  action,  in  a  style  which  has  not  hitherto 
boa  atlem|yled  by  any  other  Artist. 

Numerous  I'roof  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  tho  house  lately  ooeu- 
plod  by  Mr.  Trindor,  at  the  bottom  of  the  High  Street,  Oxford. 


8.  d. 

Full  Length                                                           6  0 

Ditto,  Children  under  8  years  of  age  6  6 

Profile  Bust   a  0 

Duplicate  of  the  Cuttings  to  any  quantity,  are  for 

each  Full  Length   8  0 

Ditto,  Children  2  e 


Attendance  abroad,  double,  if  not  more  than  two  Full  Length 
Tihiwesses  are  taken. 

Any  additional  Cuttingt  as  Instrument,  Table,  Ac^  Ac.,  to  be  paid 
accordingly. 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Batherst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  is  reproduced 
in  in  article  by  J.  S.  Housley,  "  Great  Men  and  their  Shadows,'* 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Strand  Magazine.  The  drawing  of  the 
whole  picture,  the  force  of  the  general  rendering  of  character,  are 
obvionie^  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Wellington  boots 
formed  part  of  the  episcopal  attire. 

In  Edouart's  book  a  striking  silhouette  of  Paganini  confirms 
the  resemblance  which  the  puhlic  detected  in  him  to  Mephisto- 
heles.  So  marvellous  was  his  art  that  many  refused  to  believe 
e  could  attain  it  without  diabolical  assistance.  One  of  the 
superstitious  even  declared  that  he  saw  Satan  in  person,  his 
grinning  face  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  performer's,  directing 
Pagan ini's  bow. 

Other  famous  portraits  are  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Edward  Gibbon,  both  full  lengths. 

One  of  the  best  of  amateur  silhouettists  was  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt. 
She  left  a  large  collection  of  portraits  at  her  death.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  did  not  label  them,  and  a  number  are  now  past  iden- 
tifying. But  the  more  famous  among  her  sitters  are  easily  recog- 
nizable.  Three  of  the  best  of  these,  accordiug  to  her  husband^ 
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were  Leigh  Hunt  himself.  Lord  Byron,  and  John  Keate.  Theae 

exactly  reverse  the  usual  process  of  being  black  shadows  upon  a 
white  ground.  Leigh  Hunt  is  shown  bending  over  his  desk  in 
his  usual  winter  attire,  a  stout  woollen  gabardine  of  domestic 
manufacture.  Keats's  portrait  was  taken  in  1S20  when  he  was 
living  with  the  Hunt  family.  Here  he  was  seen  bv  Mrs.  Gisborne, 
the  friend  of  Shelley,  '*  looking  emaciated  and  under  sentence 
of  death  from  Dr.  Lamb."  The  silhouette  confirms  this  descrip- 
tion. Most  famous  of  all  is  the  Byron  silhouette,  which  was 
reproduced  on  copper  and  given  to  the  public  after  the  poetfs 
death.  It  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1832,  when  the  Hunts 
were  guests  of  his  lordship  at  Pisa  or  Genoa.  A  description 
which  accompanied  the  print  read  as  follows :  "  He  used  to  sit  in 
this  manner  out  of  doors,  with  the  back  of  the  chair  for  an  arm, 
his  body  indolently  bent,  and  his  face  turned  gently  upwards, 
often  with  an  expression  of  doubt  and  disdain  about  his  mouth. 
His  riding  dress  was  a  mazarine-blue  camlet  frock,  with  a  cape, 
a  velvet  cap  of  the  same  color,  lined  with  green,  with  a  gold 
hand  and  tassel,  and  black  shade,  and  trousers,  waistcoat,  and 
gaiters  all  white,  and  of  one  material.  The  cap  had  something 
of  the  look  of  a  coronet,  and  was  a  little  pulled  forward  over  the 
shade.  His  lame  foot  (the  left)  but  slightly  afT(>(  tod  his  general 
appearance;  it  was  a  shrunken,  not  a  club  foot,  was  turned  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  hurt  him  if  much  walked  upon ;  but  as  he 
lounged  about  a  room  it  was  hardly  observable.  The  rest  of  his 
person,  till  he  grew  fat,  was  eminently  handsome;  so  were  his 
niuuth  and  chin — fit  for  a  bust  of  Apollo.  The  fault  of  the  face 
was  that  the  jaws  were  too  wide  compared  with  the  temples,  and 
the  eyes  too  near  one  another.  Latterly  he  grew  thin  again,  as 
he  was  in  England.  His  hair  had  been  thidf  and  cnriing,  but 
was  rapidly  falling  off.'* 

In  the  days  before  photography  silhouettes,  so  Lady  Dorothy 
Kevill  tells  us  in  her  "Reminiscences,**  were  given  to  relatives 
and  friends  just  as  photographs  are  to-day.  Everybody  knows 
the  small  silhouette  in  a  black  frame  so  often  seen  in  cuiioeity 
shops,  but  big  ones  are,  I  think,  much  less  frequently  to  be  met 
with.  Elaborate  coats  of  arms  used  also  formerly  to  be  cut  out 
of  white  paper;  these,  when  pasted  upon  a  black  background, 
produced  a  very  good  effect.  Some  little  time  ago  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  come  across  some  Walpole  arms  doi;e  in  this 
faahioD,  which  I  at  oAce  secured^  as  a  specimen  of  really  good 
work  of  this  kind  is  by  no  means  easy  to  proenre.  Silhouette 
cutting  of  every  sort  is  now  more  or  less  a  lost  art;  it  belonged, 
indeed,  to  a  period  when,  people  had  plenty  of.  time  and  women 
were  content  to  stay  at  home,  begniling  the  long  winter  evwnings 
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with  simple  work  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  would  be  not 
at  all  to  the  taste  of  their  more  luzurioua  descendants." 

Lady  Neville  tella  ns  that  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
King  George  III,  was  an  adept  art  cutting  silhouettes  out  of 

paper.  "I  possess  a  little  volume  which  is  entirely  filled  with 
her  work/'  she  adds.  Some  of  the  designs,  instead  of  being 
black,  are  white,  and  with  each  of  these  is  a  slip  of  green  paper 
to  serve  as  a  background.  This  little  portfolio  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Lady  Banks,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  the 
princess.'' 

Lavater,  who  is  about  the  only  man  who  has  made  a  stndy 

of  this  shadow  art,  and  certainly  the  only  one  who  has  acquired 
any  fame  through  it,  reduced  it  to  a  science,  and  said  that  there 
were  nine  sections  to  be  considered  in  making  these  portraits :  (1) 
The  arc  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  hair;  (2)  the 
shape  of  the  forehead  to  the  eyebrows;  (3)  the  space  between 
the  eyebrows  and  the  top  of  the  nose;  (4)  the  nose  to  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  upper  lip;  (5)  the  upper  lip;  ((i)  the  point  where 
the  two  lips  meet  and  the  completion  of  the  lower  lip;  (7)  the 
portion  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  chin;  (8)  the  chin;  (9) 
the  throat  Lavater  claims  that  every  one  of  these  sections  should 
be  absolutely  correct,  and  that  the  slightest  change  would  ruin 
the  portrait. 

Tlie  method  pursued  by  those  few  artists  who  make  this  sort 
of  thing  a  feature  is  to  employ  a  chair  made  especially  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  has  rests  that  will  hold  the  body  and  the  liead 
in  an  immovable  position.  The  shadow  is  then  reflected  upon  a 
paper  that  is  stretched  over  a  piece  of  glass  and  placed  in  a 
movable  frame,  and  which  works  np  and  down  in  another  frame 
that  is  attached  to  one  arm  of  the  chair.  The  shadow  is  thrown 
on  this  paper  by  an  artificial  light  that  is  stood  upon  a  table  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  chair  away  from  the  frame.  The  artist 
then  outlines  upon  the  paper  with  a  rrayon  the  shadow  that  is 
there  cast.  This  is  an  absolute  silhouette.  Tliosc  tiiat  are  cut 
off-hand  from  a  piece  of  black  paper  are  often  excellent,  but  are 
not  what  the  early  artists  understood  by  the  word. 

About  1820,  an  ingenious  gentleman  named  Schmalcalder 
patented  a  simple  machine  for  taking  profiles. 

Readers  of  Pickwick"  will  remember  the  passage  in  Sam 
Welter's  love-letter  in  which  this  contrivance,  then  a  compara- 
tively new  invention,  received  a  characteristic  description :  "  So 
I  take  the  privilidge  of  the  day,  Mary,  my  dear — as  the  gen'Pm'n 
in  difficulties  did,  ven  he  valked  out  of  a  Sunday, — to  tell  you 
that  the  first  and  only  time  I  see  you,  your  likeness  was  took  on 
my  hart  in  much  quicker  time  and  brighter  colors  than  ever 
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a  likeness  was  took  by  the  profeel  macheen  (wich  p'raps  you  may 
have  heerd  on  Maiy  my  dear)  altho  it  does  finish  a  portrait 
and  put  the  frame  and  glass  on  complete,  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
to  hang  it  up  by,  and  all  in  two  minutes  and  a  quarter."  "  I 
am  afeerd  that  wergcs  on  the  poetical,  Sammy/'  was  the  comment 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller — and  certainly  the  machine,  as  it  is 
depicted  in  current  illustrations,  seems  hardly  capable  of  the 
achievements  so  imaginatively  ascribed  to  it.  At  any  rate,  the 
best  professon  of  the  "black  art^  have  never  been  tempted  into 
forsaldng  the  ^irited  vork  of  the  free  hand  for  the  rigid  prod- 
ucts of  mechanical  ingenuity. 

A  common  or  garden  variety  of  the  silhouette  artist  atill 
survives  at  country  fairSy  on  the  boardwalks  of  summer  resorts, 
or  wherever  the  human  comedy  demands  a  continuous  stream  of 
eager  and  not  too  sophisticated  performers  from  the  backwoods 
or  the  rural  districts.  It  was  in  the  decade  between  1890  and 
1900  that  this  artist  was  at  his  heyday,  and  he  then  attracted 
much  attention  and  made  considerable  money  even  in  the  cities. 
A  reporter  of  the  Washington  Post  (circa  1890)  interviewed 
one  of  these- fakirs,  with  the  following  results: 

'^We  have  to  use  a  kind  of  paper  specially  made  for  this 
purpose,''  said  the  scissors  man.  It  is  colored  the  most  intense 
black  possible  on  one  side  and  glazed  with  mucilage  on  the  other. 
The  paper  itself  has  to  be  thin,  so  as  to  be  cut  easily,  and  very 
tough  also.  See  that  eycwinker.  1  could  not  have  cut  that  with 
ordinary  paper  without  tearing.  With  this  everything  is  clean 
and  sharp.  Of  course,  my  scissors  must  be  like  razor  blades, 
and  the  paper  is  made  so  as  not  to  curl,  notwithstanding  the 
glazing,  lor  if  it  does  so  the  two  thicknesses  that  I  cut  at  the 
same  time  will  not  lie  close  together,  and  one  silhouette  will  differ 
slightly  from  its  twin.  Are  women  more  difficult  to  cut  than 
men,  you  ask?  I  don't  find  them  so.  I  find  men  who  have 
strongly  characteristic  noses,  or  other  features  remarkable  in  any 
way,  the  most  interesting  subjects.  Mine  is  a  natural  faculty. 
1  could  cut  likenesses  nearly  as  well  as  1  do  now  when  I  was 
six  years  of  age;  1  have  been  in  the  business  now  for  twenty 
years.  Yes,  it »  profitable.  I  make  two  portraits  for  twenty-five 
cents,  in  two  minutes  or  less,  with  half  a  centos  worth  of  paper. 
Frequently  I  cut  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  pairs  an  hour. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  me  to  cam  $50  in  a  day.  Watering-placeSy 
of  course,  are  my  harvest  spots." 

"  I  see,"  suggested  the  reporter,  "  that  some  of  your  sample 
silhouettes  are  cut  out  of  white  paper  instead  of  black.  What  is 
the  reason  of  that  ?  " 

Those  are  country  people  mostly  who  have  their  likenesses 
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cut  in  white/'  ej^plaiiied  the  scissors-  man.  "  Usually  they  say, 
'  Ohy  we  won't  have  our  pictnm  done  in  black;  we're  not  colored 
folksl'" 

Skenyyore  Lig:ht-lioiis«.  The  Sken^voie  Rocks,  which  lie 
about  12  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  the  seaward  point  of  the  iale  of  IVree 
in  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  were  long  known  as  a  terror  to  sailors, 

owing  to  the  numerous  shipwrecks,  fatal  alike  to  the  vessels  and 
their  crews,  which  had  occurred  in  their  neighborhood.  A  list, 
confessedly  incomplete,  enumerates  thirty  vessels  lost  in  the 
forty  years  preceding  184  1.  Many  others  liad  doubtless  occurred, 
of  which  no  report  had  been,  or  could  have  been,  rendered.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  l^orthern  Ught-honses  had,  far  many 
ynurs,  entertained  the  project  of  erecting  a  light-house  on  the 
Skerryvore;  and,  with  this  object,  had  visited  it,  more  especially, 
in  the  year  1814,  in  company  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  his 
Diary,  gives  a  graphic  description  of  its  inhospitable  aspect. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1834,  when  a  minute  survey  of  the  reef 
was  ordered  by  the  Board  (liad  they  fallen  asleep  during  the 
intermediate  years?)  that  the  idea  of  undertaking  this  fonnid- 
able,  but  necessar)',  work  was  entertained. 

The  reef  is  composed  of  numerous  rocks,  worn  smooth  as  glass 
in  some  places  by  the  incessant  play  of  the  water,  in  others 
presenting  rugged  humps  and  gullies.  The  cutting  of  the  foun- 
dation for  the  tower  in  this  irregular  flinty  mass  occupied  nearly 
two  summers ;  while  the  blasting  of  the  vxk,  in  so  narrow  a  space, 
without  any  shelter  from  the  ride  of  flying  splinters,  was  attended  . 
with  much  hazard.  A  steam-tug  was  built  to  transport  the 
workmen  and  their  building  materials  and  also  for  them  to  sleep 
in  as  a  floating-barrack.  She  ran  many  perilous  risks  in  her 
precarious  moorings.  At  length,  in  1838,  a  wooden  barrack  was 
erected  on  the  rock. 

In  the  November  following,  a  great  gale  arose,  which  tore  up 
and  swept  away  the  barrack,  leaving  nothing  to  denote  its  site 
but  a  few  broken  and  twisted  iron  stanchions,  and  attached 
to  one  of  them  a  portion  of  a  great  beam,  which  had  been  so 
shaken  and  rent,  by  dashing  against  the  rocks,  as  literally  to 
resemble  a  bundle  of  laths.''  Thus,  in  one  night,  the  traces  of 
a  whde  season's  toil  were  obliterated,  and,  with  them,  the  hopes 
of  the  men  for  a  dwelling  on  the  rock,  instead  of  on  board  the 
tug,  where  many  of  the  workmen  suffered  constant  miseries  of 
searsickness. 

A  second  barrack  was  eventually  erected  in  a  less  exposed 
place,  and  of  additional  strength,  and  this  was  found  sufficiently 
stable  to  brave  the  storm. 

n 
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Slave.  The  last  slave  in  the  State  of  New  Toris  was 
Mamret  Pine,  who  died  in  Brooklyn  in  1857,  a  self-elected 
member  of  the  household  of  Wynant  Van  Zandt  and  afterward 

of  his  son.  She  had  been  presented  to  Mr.  Van  Zandt  by  his 
father,  had  been  offered  her  freedom  in  middle  age,  but  had  re- 
fused to  accept  it,  and  had  acted  as  nurse  to  a  family  of  eleven 
sons.  In  the  year  1813,  however,  when  Wynant  Van  Zandt  was 
living  at  Little  Neck,  Long  Island,  she  determined  to  try  her 
fortunes  in  the  dty,  and  received  the  foUowing  paper  from  her 
master: 

The  bearer,  Margaret  Pine,  is  my  servant.  She  has  lived  in  ray 
family  from  her  iafancy.  She  is  sober,  honest,  and  faithful,  but  is 
av«rte  to  living  In  the  countiy.  She  hat  my  penniwion  to  go  to  New 
York,  for  tbe  purpose  of  going  out  to  Mrrioe  and  to  receive  her  wages, 
until  this  permission  is  revoked  by  nie,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
given  to  any  person  or  persons  in  whose  employ  she  may  be.  I  further 
declare  that  it  is  my  wish,  and  I  am  now  willing  to  manumit  her 
aeeording  to  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Little  Neck  Farm,  this  IStli  day  of 
September.  1813.  Wtnaht  Vah  Zaimr. 

To  all  whom  it  may  coneem. 

Margaret  returned  to  the  Van  Zandts  when  the^  moved  to 
Brooklyn.  She  peisistently  lefnsed  to^  he  mannnutted.  The 
Brooklyn  Star,  in  an  ohituaiy  notice,  said:  ''She  told  her 

master,  when  he  proposed  to  do  so,  that  he  had  her  sernoea  for 
the  best  part  of  her  life,  and  that  she  wished  him  to  take  care  of 

her  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  he  willingly  consented. 

"Dr.  Charles  A.  Van  Zandt,  of  our  city,  snporintendod  the 
whole  arrangements  of  the  funeral,  and  buried  her  in  his  family 
burial  ground  at  Greenwood,  as  the  doctor  says  she  had  a  black 
skin  but  a  pure  soul.  When  she  was  asked  if  she  would  have  a 
physician,  she  replied  no,  that  Jesus  was  her  physician.  She 
was  also  asked  if  she  had  any  particular  place  that  she  wished 
her  body  to  be  placed:  she  replied  no,  it  was  hat  of  little  oonae- 
quence  about  the  body  if  the  soul  was  safe:  said  she  was  tired 
of  travelling,  and  if  it  was  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Master  to 
take  her  home,  she  was  ready  and  willing*  to  go.  She  lived  like 
a  8in(^re  Christian,  and  died  like  one,  cheerful,  and  without  a 
struggle,  to  the  last/' 

A  still  more  remarkable  story  is  that  of  Anderson  Walker, 
an  old  negro  in  Scott  County,  Virginia.  "  It  may  seem  incred- 
ible," said  the  Chattanooga  Dailij  Times  for  January  31,  1895, 
''that  a  man  should  live  in  a  state  of  servitude  in  this  land  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  emancipation  of  the 
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negroes  by  the  war;  but  Anderson  Whitaker  can  verify  the  truth 
ni  the  statement  that  at  least  one  negro  did  not  avail  himself  of 
the  proclamation  of  freedom,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  servitude 
till  the  death  of  his  old  master  in  1893 — a  period  of  more  than 
twenty-eight  years  after  he  might  have  been  cultivating  his  own 
vine  instead  of  that  of  another." 

The  story  was  brought  out  through  a  lawsuit  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Scott  Countv,  and  runs  as  follows; 

Anderson  Whitaker  was  a  slave,  owned  by  Nathan  Whitaker, 
in  Scott  Countv,  Ya.  When  the  close  of  the  war  manumitted 
the  negroes^  old  man  Whitaker  was  an  invalid,  confined  to  his 
bed  most  of  the  time  hj  a  severe  form  of  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism. Anderson  was  his  body  servant  and  nurse.  The  old  man 
did  not  want  to  give  up  his  trusted  and  faithful  nurse,  and  he 
proposed  to  Anderson  that,  if  he  would  remain  with  him  just 
as  he  was  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  (Natlian)  would  give 
him  a  house  and  some  land  and  other  property  when  he  died. 
Anderson  was  a  simple  and  trustful  young  darkey,  reared  in  the 
backwoods,  knowing  nothing  else  but  to  obey  "  de  marster.** 
He  had  a  comfortaMe  home,  plenty  to  eat  and  wesr,  and  he  con- 
cluded to  forego  the  imets  of  freedom  and  remain  as  he  was 
nntil  Whitaker's  death,  which  might  be  expected  at  any  time, 
sinoe  the  old  man  was  quite  feeble.  So  he  remained  at  the  old 
home,  working  just  as  he  had  done  all  his  life,  nursing  his  in- 
valid master,  doin<^  the  chores  about  the  house,  and  when  he 
could  leave  the  house  working  on  the  farm. 

In  August,  1893,  Whitaker  died,  and  Anderson's  long  period 
of  servitude  was  ended.  He  had  grown  to  be  quite  an  old  man, 
and  fully  expected  to  have  enough  from  the  estate  to  keep  him 
in  comfort  the  rest  of  his  dm. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  add  that  the  negro's  confidence  was 
Tiolated  by  his  unfeeling  master.  When  the  will  was  opened,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  been  left  nothing  except  an  old  horse 
worth  about  $30.  Anderson  brought  suit  against  Whitaker's 
heirs,  but  on  various  technicalities  tlie  case  was  thrown  out  of 
court.  It  was  urged  that  a  verbal  contract  could  not  bind  where 
real  estate  was  involved,  and  further  that  his  claim  was  barred 
by  the  statute  of  limitations.  The  poor  old  man  was  the  last  of 
his  race  to  remain  in  bondage,  for  he  was  virtually  a  slave  until 
August^  1893. 

Sleeping-car.  A  clipping  from  an  old  newspaper  (the 
Davenport  Democrat  of  1880)  gives  this  story  of  the  first  sleep- 
ing-car and  of  its  first  public  appearance:  "  I  remember  the  date 
of  its  very  first  appearance.  It  was  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1856,  I  was  on  my  way  West,  had  arrived  at  Toledo  early  in  the 
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eYeningy  behind  time,  and  litd  two  hours  to  pass,  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  train  for  Chicago,  in  the  waiting-room.  I  had 
notioed  a  rather  queer-looking  countryman,  and,  somewhat  to 

my  surprise,  he  accosted  me  with  the  inquiry: 

"  *  Would  you  like  to  see  something  new?* 

"  Of  course  I  would,  and  I  accompanied  him  out  through  the 
depot,  among  innumerable  cars,  one  of  which  he  opened,  and, 
after  lighting  several  lamps,  invited  me  to  enter.  Well,  it  was 
something  new.  It  was  a  large  car  filled  with  a  double  tier  of 
beds— bunks,  more  properly  speaking.  The  man  was  Woodruff, 
the  well-known  sleeping-car  patentee,  and  this  was  the  first 
sleeping-car  and  its  first  appearance  in  public.  Mr.  WoHDdmfT 
had  dnring  several  years  past  been  obliged  to  accompany  his 
wife,  a  chronic  invalid,  from  Ohio  to  Philadelphia  for  medical 
treatment,  and  her  sufferings  on  the  journey  had  constantly 
suggested  the  possibility  of  a  more  comfortable  conveyance,  so 
that  at  last  he  conceived  the  idea  of  portable  and  adjustable 
berths.  Buying  an  old  car,  he  worked  out  his  idea,  and  he  had, 
only  an  hour  previous,  brought  it  in  for  a  trial  trip  which  was 
to  be  made  that  same  night** 

It  was  George  Mortimer  Pullman  (1831-1897),  a  native  of 
Chautauqua  County,  Xew  York,  who  brought  the  sleeping-car 
to  its  present  perfection  and  invented  the  palace-car  which  still 
bears  nis  name.  In  1851),  while  riding  at  night  from  Buffalo 
to  Westfield,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  improvement.  At 
that  time  the  bunks  provided  were  nothing  more  than  three  tiers 
of  shelves  similar  to  those  on  canal-boats.  The  discomfort  set 
Pullman  to  thinking.  Before  the  end  of  the  journey  he  had 
decided  to  build  a  car  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  a 
good  night*s  rest  a-rail.  None  of  the  railway  officials,  however, 
would  listen  to  him,  and  it  was  not  until  1860  that  he  had  saved 
up  enough  money  to  make  the  experiment  at  his  own  risk.  He 
took  two  old  passenger  coaches  and  refitted  them,  and  then 
wont  fn  the  president  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Bailroad  and 
asked  that  they  be  given  a  trial. 

"  All  right,"  was  the  official  answer.  Go  ahead.  We  won't 
charge  you  for  the  use  of  the  road  during  the  trial.'* 

George  Pullman  in  person  sold  the  right  to  sleep  in  his  car 
for  50  cents  a  berth.  Two  in  a  berth  was  the  rule.  If  a  man 
desired  the  whole  berth  for  himself,  he  paid  one  dollar. 

A  quaint  story  is  told  of  how  one  night,  going  out  of  Chicago, 
a  long,  lean,  ugly  man,  with  a  wart  on  his  cheek,  came  into  tlu- 
depot.  He  paid  George  M.  Pullman  50  cents  and  half  a  berth 
was  assigned  him.  Then  he  took  off  his  coat  and  vest  and  hung 
them  up,  and  they  fitted  the  peg  about  as  well  as  they  fittod  him. 
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Then  he  kicked  off  his  boots,  which  were  of  surprising  length, 
turned  into  the  berth,  and,  having  an  easy  conscience,  was  sleep- 
ing like  a  healthy  baby  before  the  car  left  the  depot. 

Along  came  another  passenger  and  paid  his  50  cents.  In  two 
minutes  he  was  back  at  George  Pullman. 

^  Thanhs  a  man  in  that  terth  of  vdoid/*  said  he,  hotly,  and 
he's  about  ten  feet  high.  How  am  I  going  to  sleep  thieie^  I'd 
like  to  know  ?   Go  and  look  at  him." 

In  went  Pullman — mad,  too.  The  tall,  lank  man's  knees 
were  under  his  chin,  his  arms  were  stretched  across  the  bed, 
and  his  feet  were  stored  comfortably — for  him.  Pullman  shook 
him  until  he  awoke  and  then  told  him  if  he  wanted  the  whole 
berth  he  would  have  to  pay  $1. 

My  dear  air/'  said  the  tall  man,  a  oontraet  is  a  contract 
I  have  paid  you  50  cente  for  half  this  berth,  and,  as  you  see,  I'm 
occupying  it.  There's  the  other  half,"  pointing  to  a  strip 
about  six  inches  wide.  Sell  that  and  don't  disturb  me  again/' 
And  so  saying,  the  man  with  a  wart  on  his  face  went  to  sleep 
again.    He  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Such  is  the  story  told  by  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and  quoted 
here  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Lincoln  was  president  of  the  United  IStales  in  18G2  and 
was  not  given  to  incognito  traTelling. 

The  trial  showed  a  demand  for  accommodations  of  this  sort 
Nevertheless,  the  railroads  still  held  back.  Then,  in  1863, 
Pullman  at  his  own  expense  built  a  car  that  was  equipped  accord- 
ing to  his  plans.  It  cost  $18,000.  Practically  every  railroad 
man  who  saw  it  condemned  it  as  a  wild  extravagance.  Nobody 
had  ever  heard  of  a  sleeping-car  costing  more  than  $4000. 

But  the  new  car  was  blazing  a  new  path  in  luxury.  Exter- 
nally it  was  radiant  in  paint  and  varnish,  in  gay  stripes  and  let- 
tering. It  was  a  giant  compared  with  its  fellows,  a  foot  wider 
and  two  and  a  half  higher  than  any  car  ever  built  before.  It 
had  the  hinged  berths  that  are  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
American  sleeping-car  to-day,  and  the  porter  and  the  passengers 
no  longer  had  to  drag  the  bedding  from  closets  at  the  far  end  of 
the  car. 

Pullman  called  his  car  the  Pioneer  and  further  designated 
it  by  the  letter  A,  not  dreaming  that  he  would  soon  exhaust  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  lay  in  the  train-shed  most  of  the 
time  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  but  whenever  it  was 
used  there  was  a  constant  demand  for  berths. 

Then  James  F.  Joy,  president  of  the  Michigan  Central,  gave 
A  half-hearted  consent  to  try  similar  cars  upon  his  road.  Pull- 
man built  four  cars  at  $24,000  apiece.  Joy  would  allow  them  to 
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go  out  only  on  condition  that  each  be  accompanied  by  an  old- 
style  car.  The  old  cars  were  deserted.  People  who  travelled  pre- 
ferred to  pay  $2  for  a  berth  in  a  Pullman  car,  rather  than  fifty 
or  ioventy-five  cents  for  a  rude  bunk  in  the  jolting,  springleos 
cars. 

Still,  the  railroad  men  could  not  see  the  advtaability  of  invest- 
ing $25,000  or  more — ^£or  Pullman's  plans  grew  in  expensiveness 
all  the  time — in  cars,  and  they  steadfastly  turned  down  his 
requests  that  they  give  him  orders  to  build  cars  and  buy  the  cars 
when  they  were  finished.  This  led  him  to  determine  to  build  the 
cars  and  rent  them. 

Investors  did  not  flock  to  him,  but  he  got  together  enough  to 
start  operations,  and  the  five  cars  he  already  had  on  the  rail  were 
earning  money.  During  the  first  year  he  did  not  add  any  new 
cars,  but  the  next  year  he  put  8e?end  out,  and  they  were  a  huge 
success — the  company  that  year  earning  $880,000. 

The  big  roads  centring  in  Chicago  weit  pushing  out  in  all 
directions.  The  transcontinental  roads  were  open  for  business. 
The  ending  of  the  Civil  War  had  paved  the  way  to  railroad  exten- 
sion in  the  South.  All  these  facts  gave  new  opportunities  for 
Pullman's  business. 

In  the  second  year  the  company  earned  money;  it  reached  the 
$400,000  mark.  It  then  went  steadily  up  to  $1,000,000,  and 
from  that  tUl  it  passed  $20,000,000. 

The  factory  had  outgrown  its  Chicago  quarters,  and  all 
the  surrounding  land  was  held  at  prohibitive  prices.  Pullman 
determined  to  break  away  from  tiie  city,  and  he  went  out  several 
miles,  and  for  $800,000  purchased  a  3500-acre  tract.  Here  he 
built  the  city  of  Pullman,  raising  tiie  ground  from  the  level  of 
the  prairie,  so  that  the  mistake  Chicago  had  made  would  not 
be  repeated,  and  planning  everything  on  such  a  scale  that  no 
future  dianges  were  necessary. 

For  a  year  Pullman  had  4000  men  constantly  employed  in 
raising  the  ground,  laying  out  streets,  and  building  shops  and 
residences.  When  they  finished  he  was  ready  for  the  7000  em- 
ployees engaged  in  building  the  Pullman  cars.    See  Pullman. 

Slot-machines,  Automatic.  The  coin-in-the-slot  machine 
goes  back  to  prechristian  antiquity.  Its  probable  inventor  was 
Ctesibius,  who  flourished  about  200  B.  C,  and  wlio  also  in- 
vented the  siphon,  the  clepsydra  or  water-clock,  and  the  steam- 
engine  (g.v.),  all  of  which,  with  other  anticipations  of  modem 
machines,  are  described  in  the  Pneumatics  ^  of  Hero  of  AIok- 
andria.  Hero  has  consequently  usurped  the  credit  that  belonged 
to  Ctesibius,  of  whom  he  was  an  humble  pupil. 

The  primitive  slot  machine  was  used  for  the  automatic  die- 
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pensiug  of  purifviug  water  to  Egyptian  worshippers  as  they 
entered  the  templee.  The  water  im  oontained  in  doaed  Teeaeb 
provided^  like  a  modem  money  box,  with  a  slit  at  the  top,  through 
which  the  sum  of  five  drachmte  must  be  dropped  before  the 
donor  could  receive  any  of  the  purifying  contents.  The  device 
is  a  very  neat  specimen  of  religious  ingenuity,  and  the  more  so 
since  it  required  no  attending  minister  to  keep  it  in  play.  It 
consisted  of  a  vase  which  contained  at  one  of  its  inner  sides  a 
cylindrical  vessel  of  water.  A  small  tube  attached  to  the  bottom 
was  continued  through  the  side  of  the  vase,  wliere  the  liquid 
was  discharged.  The  inner  orifice  of  the  tube  was  formed  into 
the  seat  of  a  ytlve,  the  plug  of  whidi  was  fixed  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  perpendteniar  rod,  whose  upper  end  was  connected  by  a 
holt  to  the  horizontal  lever  or  vibrating  beam.  One  end  of  this 
is  spread  out  into  a  flat  dink,  and  so  arranged  as  to  receive  on  its 
Burface  everything  dropped  throun^h  the  slit.  The  lever  turns 
.  on  a  pin  or  fulcrum  very  much  like  a  pump-handle.  As  the 
weigiit  of  the  rod  kept  the  valve  closed  while  nothing'  rested  on 
the  broad  end  of  the  lever,  no  liquid  could  escape;  but  if  a  num- 
ber of  coius  of  sufficient  weight  were  dropped  through  the  slit 
In  tiie  lid  of  the  Tase  upon  the  end  d  the  lever,  the  valve  would 
then  be  opened  and  a  portion  of  the  liquid  would  escape.  Only 
a  small  quantity  would  flow  out,  for  as  the  lever  became  inclined 
from  its  horisontal  position  the  pieces  of  money  would  slide  off 
into  the  mass  accumulated  below,  and  the  efflux  would  as  quickly 
be  stopped.  The  apparatus  would  then  be  ready  to  supply  the 
next  customer  on  the  same  terms. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  machine  is  practically 
the  same  as  one  that  was  patented  in  the  United  States  iu  1884, 
despite  the  fact  of  Its  hoary  antiquity. 

But  this  is  anticipating.  After  Hero's  time  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  lull  in  the  production  of  slot-machines  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  ^en,  some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  British  genius  got  up  a  contrivance,  which  looked  like  a  jury- 
wheel  mixed  up  with  a  clock,  whose  purpose  was  that  of  deliver- 
ing a  pipeful  or  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  return  for  a  penny. 

The  Tubingen  Morgenhlatt  of  October  31,  1820,  contains  a 
description  of  such  a  machine  as  then  in  use  in  the  London  coffee- 
house. It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  tobacco  jar,  which  stood  on  the 
table  and  had  a  slot  into  which  a  penny  had  to  be  inserted  to 
obtain  a  pipeful  of  tobacco.  The  weight  of  the  coin  depressed 
a  lever  and  released  a  lock.  The  writer  adds  that  a  halfpenny 
would  not  do  the  trick,  and  the  would-be  cheat  could  not  recover 
hlfl  money. 

These  contrivances  are  occasionally  encountered  in  old-fash- 
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ioned  rural  ixinB  in  England.  In  1889  a  traveller  contribnted  to 
the  English  InvBntivB  Ag$  an  account  of  one  of  these  curious 
Burvivals. 

In  a  grimy  little  inn  in  Sheffield  he  found  the  landlord  quietly 
smoking  his  pipe.  As  the  traveller,  too,  wanted  to  smoke,  the 
good  landlord  brought  from  his  collection  a  pipe  of  the  "  church- 
warden variety.  For  tobacco,  he  placed  a  tin  box  on  the  table. 
It  was  about  a  foot  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  perhaps  six  deep. 
There  was  a  slit  in  the  cover.  Into  this  the  landlord  dropped 
a  big  English  penny,  whereupon  the  lock  was  released  with  a 
dicky  and,  having  raised  the  cover,  both  filled  their  pipes  with 
the  tobacco  lying  loose  inside.  It  was  a  crude  but  effective  ex- 
ample of  the  nickel-in-the-slot  machine. 

This  box,"  said  the  landlord,  "  is  always  in  the  smoking- 
room  for  the  convenience  of  the  guests  who  are  out  of  tobacco; 
and  the  pennies  dropped  in  to  secure  a  pipeful  just  about  pay 
for  keeping  the  supply  undiminished." 

"I  should  think,"  suggested  the  traveller,  *'that  the  box 
once  opened,  all  the  tobacco  might  be  extracted  by  some  con- 
scienceless vagabond.  Your  box  isn't  modem.  It  ouffht  to  be 
so  contrived  that  only  a  limited  supply  could  be  obtained  for  each 
penny." 

"I  don't  think,"  responded  the  landlord,  "that  the  box  hn^ 
suffered  much  from  dishonest  users,  and  as  for  being  modern,  of 
course  it  isn't.  That  box  has  been  in  use  in  this  hotel  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  is  probably  the  forerunner 
of  all  the  penny-in-the-slot  machines  now  so  common  all  over 
England — ^and  America,  too^  aa  I  understand.'^ 

The  box  was  certainly  battered  and  dusty  enough  to  have 
been  in  use  that  length  of  time,  the  traveller  asures  us,  and  there 
teems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  landlord's  statement  with 
regard  to  it. 

A  Paris  paper  once  attributed  to  Boston  a  new  application 
of  the  "  nickel-in-the-slot  "  principle.  In  that  city,  accordin*^ 
to  this  authority,  there  may  l>e  seen  posts  along  the  sidewalks, 
with  the  inscription  "  Drop  a  nickel  in  the  slot  and  I  will  hold 
your  horse."  As  most  Bostonians  ride  from  their  homes  to 
their  offices,  the  automatic  steed  holder  is  a  great  convenience ; 
but  when  the  equestrian  comes  back  to  get  his  horse,  he  is  con- 
fronted by  a  sign  on  the  post  which  reads,  "  Drop  two  nickels 
in  the  slot  and  I'll  let  go  of  your  horse."  So  it  costs  him  ten 
cents  to  recover  his  animal. 

"If  some  rich  man  seeking  a  worthy  outlook  for  his  money/' 
says  Thomas  A.  Edison,  "  would  install  a  scries  of  automatic 
stores  to  be  lo<  ated  in  the  poorest  sections  of  our  lar^e  cities^  he 
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oonld  make  five  per  cent  on  the  investment  and  so  eliminate  the 
word  charity  and  yet  acoomplioh  a  benefit  greater  than  any  pro*- 

duced  through  the  millions  given  in  the  past. 

"  With  the  purchasing  power  these  stores  would  have  they 
could  buy  everytliing  at  wholesale.  Then  let  them  dispense 
only  the  necessaries,  put  up  in  penny  and  five-cent  lots.  We 
already  know  what  can  be  done  with  automatic  vending  machines, 
and  these  could  be  adapted  to  the  sale  of  packages  of  tea,  coffee, 
beans,  peas^  fiour,  sugar^  and  all  other  staple  foodsy  as  well  as 
fuel. 

"At  present  tbe  market  for  such  wares  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  it  should  be.  The  rich,  with  their  ability  to  buy  in  quan- 
tity, are  able  to  purcliase  their  foods  and  fuel  at  a  little  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  ])rices  paid  by  the  poor,  and  by  our  present 
methods  this  may  not  be  obviated. 

**The  automatic  store — and  it  will  just  as  surely  come  as 
will  new  inventions  designed  to  reduce  hand  labor  through  the 
adoption  of  more  etlicient  machinery — will  not  only  save  through 
its  ability  to  make  quantity  purchases,  but  will  do  away  with 
clerks  and  cashierSy  will  in  fact  demand  only  the  presence  of  a 
tingle  person,  whose  duty  will  be  that  of  a  general  otenoer. 

These  stores^  built  of  concrete^  will  demand  little  if  any 
file  insurance,  and  may  be  kept  sanitary  otmi  in  the  most  con- 
gested districts  by  giving  them  a  thorough  washing  with  a  hose 
tt  night.  Their  economical  operation  combined  with  their  pur> 
chasing  power  will  make  it  possible  for  the  man  who  earns  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  the  rich  man.'' 

Snakes  in  Irdand.  In  BoswelPa  ''Johnson"  we  are  told 
bow  the  doctor  and  his  biographer  made  merry  over  Nicholas 
Horrebow's  work,  "The  Natural  History  of  Iceland/'  a  transla- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  London  in  1758.  In  this  book  chapter 
xUi  is  headed  Concerning  Owls/'  and  is  as  follows:  ''There 
are  no  owls  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  island."  Chapter  Ixxii  is 
entitled  "  Concerning  Snakes/'  and  the  entire  chapter  is  as 
follows:  "  No  snakes  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  island/'  The  application  of  the  phrase  to 
Ireland  probably  at  first  arose  from  a  printer's  error;  but  it  was 
assisted  by  the  fact  that  Ireland,  according  to  popular  fame,  has 
never  been  trouhled  by  snakes  or  any  other  venomous  reptiles 
since  St.  Patrick  drove  them  out  of  the  country. 

John  O'Keefe,  in  his  Kecollections,"  informs  us  that 
venomous  reptiles  are  unknown  even  by  name  "  throughout  our 
blessed  Erin,"  insomuch  that  the  employees  of  Crow's  Theatre  in 
Dublin  did  not  recognize  as  such  an  enormous  mechanical  serpent 
which  was  one  of  the  properties  in  a  pantomine  produced  by 
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Woodward.  It  was  the  business  of  this  beast  to  move  around  the 
stages  This  was  effected  by  grooves,  and  the  machinery  gsYO  the 
carpenters  and  scenemen  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  vexation,  for 

the  serpent  often  stuck  by  the  way.  Three  or  four  of  these  men 
practising,  but  with  little  success,  the  best  manner  of  making  it 
glide  about,  one  of  them  at  length  vociferated,  "  1  wish  the  devil 
would  eat  this  fish  once  out  of  this  house !  we  have  trouble  enough 
with  it,  and  all  to  get  our  good  master,  Mr.  Woodward,  plenty 
of  hisses;  and  he  will  give  us  plen^  of  ^ boobies^'  and  * blundar- 


great  fish,  I  say.** 

It  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne  who  thus  discourses:  Ireland  hath 
this  wonderful  quality,  that  it  nourisheth  no  venomous  creatures, 
and  Irish  wood  kills  them.  It  is  said  they  die  by  the  touch 
of  a  native,  and  that  any  wood  stroaked  by  a  native  doth  the 
same.  But  of  this  I  want  to  be  further  satisfied."  Other  people, 
more  sceptical  and  more  practical  than  Sir  Thomas,  set  to  work 
to  satisfy  their  doubU.  In  ''The  Political  State  of  Great 
Britain**  for  July,  1773,  under  the  head  of  ''A  Pernicious 
Piece  of  Virtuosoism,**  there  is  an  attack  upon  "  the  famous  Dr. 
Guithers,  who  propagated  in  Ireland  that  species  of  animals 
called  frogs/'  and  a  more  recent  offender  whose  ambition  has 
taken  a  much  more  malignant  turn.  "  This  gentleman  lives  in 
a  country  (.s-jV)  that  lies  northward  of  Dublin,  and  some  years 
ago  carried  over  some  boxes  full  of  poisonous  vipers,  which  he 
sent  out  at  large  to  breed  in  his  gardens;  and  it  is  said  they 
have  bred  so  fast  that  they  have  already  got  out  of  the  garden 
and  spread  over  the  neighboring  country,  and  are  like  to  spread 
much  further  and  multiply  extremely — one  of  them  having  been 
lately  killed  in  the  country  which  had  no  less  than  sixteen  young 
ones  in  her  belly.  So  that,  by  this  whimsical  piece  of  virtuoeo> 
ship,  this  idle  philosopher  may  have  planted  a  plague  in  his 
country  which  they  may  never  be  able  to  rid  themselves  of.'* 

Elsewhere  it  is  reported  that  "  u  gentleman  imported  a  num- 
ber of  vipers  from  England  into  Wexford,  about  the  year  1797, 
but  that  they  died  immediately  after.  In  the  summer  of  1831^ 
however,  another  gentlenuiD,  by  way  of  experiment,  brought  a 
few  pairs  of  the  common  snake  from  Scotland,  and  placed  them 
in  a  plantation  at  Milecross,  near  Newtownards ;  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  multiplied  was  more  alarming  than  pleas- 
ant.  The  ^larquis  of  Waterford,  well  known  in  his  day  for 
his  strange  freaks,  is  said  to  have  tried  the  same  experiment 
on  his  own  estates,  but  with  no  success. 

In  February,  1800,  there  came  a  dismal  rumor  by  cable  that 
Ireland  had  for  some  time  lost  its  old-time  immunity.  Two 
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yean  previous  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amraugh  began 

to  mitt  poultry  and  pigs.  Several  vagabonds  fell  iinder  suspicion, 
were  apprehended,  and  were  locked  up.  But  the  depredations 
continued,  and  finally  a  farmer's  lad  testified  that,  upon  return- 
ing late  one  night  from  a  merry-making,  he  had  seen  the  evil 
one  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent  making  away  with  a  pig  across  a 
field.  The  village  priest  tpok  the  lad  in  hand  and  questioned 
him  closely,  but  nothing  could  shake  the  fellow's  testimony. 
About  this  time  other  people  detected  similar  fiends  in  the  act 
of  like  depredations^  and  at  once  arose  a  hue  and  cry  that  the 
spot  was  a  damned  one,  and  had  been  given  over  to  the  devil 
for  his  diabolical  pcaetices.  Special  prayers  were  said.  The  devil 
was  publicly  denounced.  Nevertheless,  the  depredations  con- 
tinued. Presently  from  Castleraine,  a  town  twelve  miles  distant, 
came  word  that  his  satanic  majesty  had  begun  operations  in  that 
locality,  his  victims  in  this  instance  and  in  this  place  being 
sheep,  not  poultry  and  pigs. 

In  this  emergency  the  Bishop  was  most  properly  appealed 
to,  for  the  parish  priests  were  at  their  wits'  ends  and  their 
parishioners  were  well-nigh  crazed  through  fear.  The  bishop 
promised  to  investigate  the  affair,  but  instead  of  resorting  to 
conventional  ecclesiastical  methods,  that  sagacious  man  enlisted 
the  services  of  two  shrewd  detectives  from  Dublin.  The  bishop 
fancied  that  the  devil  was  doing  his  unholy  work  by  pro.\y — not 
in  the  guise  of  dragons  and  serpents,  but  in  the  j)ersons  of  lawless 
characters  too  lazy  to  work  and  just  knavish  enough  to  steal. 
The  detectives,  laboring  under  this  heresy,  made  their  investi- 
gations quietly  and  without  candle  or  holy  water,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  reported  to  their  employer  that  the  depre- 
dations at  Castleraine  and  Amraugh  had  indeed  heen  committed 
by  aerpents,  the  detectives  themsdves  having  seen  and  watched 
the  same  upon  three  distinct  occasions  seize,  kill,  and  carry  off 
their  prey.  The  serpents  were  described  as  dark  of  color  and 
fully  fifteen  feet  in  length.  They  killed  their  victims  by  coiling 
about  their  bodies. 

Then  the  editor  of  the  Freeman's  Jourtuil,  in  Dublin,  remem- 
bered that  some  time  in  the  year  1885  a  showman  named  Wilson 
had  come  from  America  with  a  couple  of  vans  of  living  wild  ani- 
mals. Landing  at  Queenstown,  he  had  exhibited  with  more 
or  less  success  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  One  night  at  the 
little  town  of  Amraugh,  in  Tipperary,  Mr.  Wilson  got  very  drunk 
and  attempted  to  clean  out  his  own  show.  The  constabulary 
interfered,  and  Wilson,  either  in  self-defence  or  in  a  spirit  of 
humor,  turned  all  his  wild  animals  loose.  This  created  a  terrible 
uproar,  and  for  a  week  the  neighborhood  was  frenzied  with 
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excitement  The  wild  beasts  were  duly  captured  or  killed,  but 
for  three  years  no  trace  could  be  found  of  a  certain  den  of  snakes 
that  had  been  let  loose  that  niglit.  The  mystery  was  now  solved. 
Evidently  Mr.  Wilson's  snakes  had  increased  and  multiplied  into 
a  formidable  progeny.  And  in  fact  they  kept  cropping  up  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  a  militant 
union  of  Church  and  State  was  found  nccessaiy  to  suppress  them 
entirely. 

Soap.  This  chemical  compound  of  fatly  acids  with  soda 
and  potash  was  unknown  to  the  classical  age  both  in  Greece  and 
Bome.  Pliny  mentions  a  compound^  whi(£  he  calls  sapo,  made 
by  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  He  says  it  was  used  more  by  the  men 
than  hy  the  women.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  pomade 
used  for  the  hair  in  order  to  give  it  a  ruddy  hue.  That  the  word 
was  later  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Romans  appears 
certain,  from  the  name  sapoti  still  in  common  iisc  among  them. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  detergents  which  are  called 
soap  in  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (Jeremiah  ii. 
22,  etc.)  are  the  ashes  of  plants  and  other  such  purifying  agents. 

Soap  Plant.  A  native  of  Mexico  and  also  of  Colorado^ 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  root  when  placed  in 
water  forms  suds  like  soap  and  may  be  used  in  washing.  The 
root  is  white,  beet-shaped,  and  very  long,  extending  into  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  t»  to  8  inches.  The  Mexican  women  use  it 
for  washing  the  most  delicate  silks,  which  are  thereby  neither 
injured  nor  discolored.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  from  G  to  l-t 
inches  in  length,  and  sometimes  even  more,  and  half  an  inch  in 
widths  and  of  fibre  so  strong  that  a  man  of  ordinary  strength 
cannot  break  one  with  his  hands.  Much  of  the  paper  used  in 
Mexico  is  made  from  them,  being  very  &ae  and  white.  The 
plant  looks  like  a  clump  of  coarse  grass,  each  blade  being  finished 
at  the  end  with  a  hard,  sharp  point.  Fine,  thread-like  tendrils 
shoot  out  from  the  blades  and  curl  among  them.  The  blossom 
is  described  as  being  a  spike  of  large  white  flowers,  resembling 
those  of  the  mandrake. 

Soda-water.  An  interesting  fact  about  this  favorite  Ameri- 
can drink  is  that  it  contains  no  soda.  The  chief  ingredients  are 
marble  dust  and  sulphuric  acid.  To  render  wholesome  and 
palataUe  in  oombination  what  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
when  taken  separately,  requires  a  pressure  of  at  least  150  ponnda 
to  the  square  inch—a  condition  dangerous  to  life  and  limb  except 
under  proper  safeguards  and  with  the  strongest  machinery. 
The  generator  is,  in  fact,  made  of  gun-metal  iron  tested  to  500 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Into  this  is  put  the  marble  dust, 
to  which,  from  another  strong  chamber,  is  led  thQ  sulphuric  acid. 
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Then  the  two  are  cradled,  and  the  gas  generated  is  pasted 
into  ateel  fountains  lined  with  block  tin,  two-thirds  full  of  the 
water  to  be  chaiged.  These  fountains  are  then  securely  fastened, 
and,  like  huge  bombs  in  size  and  almost  as  destructive^  are 
carried  in  wagons  through  the  strsets,  to  be  stored  under  drug- 
store counters. 

Whiting  formerly  was  used  to  furnish  the  carbonate;  whiting 
and  chalk  are  still  used  in  England.  The  use  of  marble  dust, 
under  the  pretty  name  of  Snow  flake/'  is  peculiar  to  this 
couIltn^  In  New  York  City  the  chips  of  the  marble  cathedral 
on  Fifth  Avenue  alone  supplied  25,000,000  gallons  of  soda-water. 
Thus  economically  do  we  drink  up  unavailable  bits  of  buildings 
(public  and  private),  tombstones,  and  monuments. 

Except  in  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  in  its  method 
of  distribution,  the  manufacture  of  soda-water  remains  much  the 
same.  The  method  employed  by  the  distinguished  engineer 
Braniah  is  still  in  use.  The  man,  in  fact,  whose  name  is  most 
prominently  identilied  with  the  national  drink  in  this  country 
was  an  apprentice  of  Bramah,  and  has  developed  his  method 
here. — Harper's  Weekly. 

Spanish  Main.  This  term  is  used  glibly  enough  in  popular 
romance  and  even  serious  history.  But  it  is  ditlicult  to  determine 
when  the  phrase  first  came  into  use  and  what  was  its  exact 
geographical  significance.  Kingsley,  in  ^'Westward  Ho!"  orig- 
inated the  error  that  the  ))hrase  was  in  {onunon  use  among 
Elizabethan  sailors  to  signify  that  part  of  the  great  American 
continent  whereon  the  Spaniards  had  eifet'ted  a  settlement  when 
English  ships  first  broke  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  that  is  to  say, 
from  Vera  Cruz  in  the  Gulf  uf  Mexico  to  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco.  Longfellow,  on  the  other  hand,  has  helped  to  per- 
petuate a  still  more  monstrous  error,  that  the  Spanish  Main 
was  some  portion  of  the  ocean. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  tailor 
Had  aailcd  tlitt  Spanish  Main. 

The  Wreck  of  ike  Beeperue, 

An  early  use  of  the  term,  "  the  Spanish  Main,"  is  found  in 
The  Journal  of  Admiral  James  recently  published  by  the  Navy 
Becords  Society,  where  on  November  1%,  1779,  the  a^niral  not^ 
tbat  he  **  bore  away  for  Truxillo  on  the  Spanish  Main/'  Truzillo 
bong  the  port  of  Honduras.  In  the  supplementary  volume  con- 
taining the  maps  and  illustrations  for  the  new  edition  of  Bnran 
Edwards's  "  History  of  the  British  West  Indies ''  (published  in. 
1818-19),  the  terms  Terra  Firma  and  Spanish  Main  are  both 
used;  the  former  marking  much  the  same  extent  of  territory  that 
is  iadnded  in  the  Firm  Land  of  Dampier's  map,  while  the  latter 
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appears  to  signify  only  the  coast-line  exteudine  from  the  Mos- 
qmto  Qulf  to  Cape  la  Vela.  To  thia  day,  people  in  the  iilands 
apeak  always  of  the  Main^  and  the  Main  only. 

There  is  no  doubt  that   the  Spanish  Main  "  was  an  elastic 

phrase  often  vaguely  used  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
include  the  Caribbean  Archipelago  as  well  as  the  mainland. 

But  whatever  its  exact  territorial  significance,  or  whenever 
the  phrase  first  came  into  general  use,  as  to  its  origin  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  An  ingenious  gentleman  has  indeed  derived  main 
from  the  Spanish  word  manea,  a  shackle  or  fetter,  holding  it 
to  signify  the  West  Indian  islands,  which  link,  as  it  were,  the 
maimand  of  Florida  to  the  mainland  of  Veneauela.  This  re- 
markable interpretation  is  supported  by  a  quotation  from  Bacon : 
^  We  turned  conquerors  and  invaded  the  main  of  Spain.*'  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  call  a  more  inconvenient  witness. 
What  Bacon  really  wrote  was,  "  In  1581)  we  turned  challengers, 
and  invaded  the  main  of  Spain  " ;  and  his  reference  was  of  course 
to  the  expedition  which  Drake  and  Xorreys  led  against  the  coasts 
of  Portugal,  then  a  province  of  Spain,  in  reprisal  for  Philip's 
great  Armada  of  the  previous  year. 

The  English  main  is  but  the  old  French  magne,  which  is  in 
its  turn  the  Latin  magnus.  It  signifies  the  mainland,  the  great 
continent  as  distinguished  from  the  islands;  just  as,  when 
applied  to  the  sea,  it  signifies  the  great  ocean  as  distinguished 
from  smaller  expanses  of  water. 

Such  as  it  was,  the  Spanish  Main  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
on  his  third  voyage. 

Spear.  In  Homer  we  read  how  Achilles  thrust  Hector 
through  the  neck  with  his  spear,  "a  pole  heavy  with  bronze," 
and  the  early  Persians  using  the  same  weapon  added  a  sharp 
flpike  to  the  butt  end,  so  that  it  could  be  used  either  way.  The 
Gredk  lance  was  a  light  missile,  scarcely  nine  feet  long,  and 
was  the  chief  arm  of  their  cavalry,  and  from  them  was  borrowed 
by  the  Boman  horseman.  But  the  Boman  spear  par  excelUnee 
was  the  short,  hea\T  pilnm,  which,  with  the  broadsword,  only 
two  feet  long  in  the  blade,  won  so  many  victories  for  the  I^egious 
and  established  the  wisdom  of  the  saying  that  "the  people  who 
shortened  their  weapons  lengthened  their  boundaries."  The 
Gauls  are  described  as  fighting  with  a  ponderous  club-like  spear, 
while  in  Ulyria  the  soldiers  carried  a  fine  slight  javelin,  which 
they  called  their  spits.**  Ancient  Germany  and  Spain  also  had 
their  characteristic  lances,  the  one  massive  like  a  mace,  the  other 
a  mere  reed  for  lightness.  Thus  alternating  between  the  heavy 
and  the  light,  we  find  the  same  arm  everywhere  in  use  by  infan- 
try, while  the  cavalry  carried  almost  invariably  the  longer 
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"  Ujxod/'  which  still  holds  its  own  even  in  these  days  of  firearms. 
In  India,  a  country  of  unrivalled  speannen,  the  mounted  lancers 
have  always  heen  con^icuoua  in  battle,  and  Great  Britain  haa  no 
finer  soldiers  that  the  "  Irregular  Horse  of  Hindoetan.  Arabia 
is  another  country  famous  for  the  skill  of  its  spearmen,  and 
travellers  never  weary  of  telling  of  the  dexterous  feats,  the  terrific 
appearance,  of  the  mounted  Bedouins. 

Historically,  the  spear  is  very  important,  for,  time  after 
time,  in  the  annals  of  Asia  and  Europe,  it  has  turned  the  scale 
of  battle.  How  it  Hashes  through  all  the  courtly  records  of 
chivalry  and  glitters  in  the  atory  of  half  a  hundred  nations.  How 
romance  delights  in  it,  the  knightliest  of  weapons  and  the  most 
beautiful ;  and  how  sober  history  itself  takes  fire  from  these  sharp 
steel  points  of  the  Asiatic  hosts  twinkling  all  along  the  vexed 
boundaries  of  imperial  Home,  kindles  at  the  glinting  onrush  of 
Macedonian  and  Scythian,  and  brightens  into  the  very  poetry  of 
war  when  Saracen  and  Crusader  meet,  and  the  sunlight  strikes 
the  keen  tips  of  their  pennoned  lances  all  down  tiie  embattled 
line.  From  one  exquisite  and  fatal  form  to  another  it  has  passed 
from  coimtry  to  country,  always  elegant,  always  deadly,  and  to  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  perfection  of  its  peculiar  grace  when  the  irregu- 
lar  cavalry  of  India  take  the  field  with  their  fluttering  lances. 
Terror  hovers  above  them  as  they  pass  into  action,  and  history 
seems  to  roll  back  for  centuries  with  the  wild  cry  of  their  un- 
rivalled spearmen,  Sikh  and  Jat,  Pathan  and  ^faliratta,  as  they 
sight  their  foe  and  lower  their  lance  heads  to  the  level  of  death. 
It  was  at  the  points  of  these  same  spears,  shod  with  steel  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Taptee,  that  Sivaji  founded 
the  Maratha  dominion  in  India,  shattering  the  hated  Mohamme- 
dan  supremacy,  and  stretdiing  tiie  authority  of  the  Peishwalik 
from  sea  to  sea.  It  was  at  the  points  of  these  same  spears  that 
the  British  in  their  greatest  campaigns  in  India  carried  off 
victory  after  victory,  and  the  history  of  their  Bengal  cavalry 
telling  hoi^'  again  and  again  ihoy  held  the  scale  of  the  day's 
fortunes  and  again  and  again  turned  it  in  their  favor,  is  as 
brilliant  a  record  as  soldiers  ever  earned. 

Sponge.  What  we  know  as  a  sponge  is  no  more  like  the 
living  sponge  than  a  skeleton  is  like  the  living  animal.  In  fact, 
ouf-bfrth-tub  sponge  is  nothinf^  more  than  the  deserted  city  of 
s5ne  millions  oi  nuie  gelatinous  amaials  that  once  inhaLTiccTTE^ 
ThM  M  TWO  (amis  in  the  structurs  of  a  living  sponge,  the  one 
leading  in  and  the  other  out,  with  ramifying  smaller  canals  all 
through  the  structure,  starting  and  ending  in  these  two  trunk 
lines.  At  the  entrnnre  to  the  one  canal  and,  more  sparsely, 
throughout  its  course^  there  are  little  hair-like  filaments  which 
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wave  like  the  heads  of  waving  grain  in  a  May  breeie.  Thej 
always  wave  the  water  inward,  and  give  the  inhabitants^  of  tltt 
sponge  city  an  opportunity  to  get  plenty  of  food  from  it  as  it 
passes.  The  other  canal  leads  outward,  and  by  the  same  procesi 
the  food-exhausted  water  is  driven  out  again. 

Sponges  are  taken  commercially  in  three  ways — by  undressed 
divers,  by  men  with  diving  suits,  and  by  hooking  the  sponges 
from  the  beds  iu  which  they  are  found.  The  hooking  method 
has  been  used  in  Florida  waters  from  the  beginning. 

The  sponge  must  first  be  "  killed,"  which  means  that  its 
inhabitants  must  be.  This  is  done  by  exposing  it  for  severaJ 
hours  on  the  broad  decks  of  the  boats.  In  summer  sponges  soon 
(lie,  but  in  winter  take  a  long  time  owing  to  weaker  force  of  the 
8U11.  After  death  they  are  brought  ashore  and  put  in  the  crawls 
or  cradles.  These  are  inclosures  nuide  on  the  sea-shore  by  setting 
stakes  a  little  apart  from  each  other.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  wash  the  animal  matter  from  the  sponges,  and  the  work 
is  completed  by  manual  labor.  They  are  then  taken  to  the 
packing  house,  graded,  strung,  baled,  and  dispatched  to  their 
destination. 

The  largest  and  finest  sponge  known  to  the  trade  was  brought 
into  port  at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  in  the  Bahama  Islands, 
about  the  middle  of  March,  1911.  This  is  how  the  event  was 
chronicled  in  the  New  York  Times: 

When  Uid  out  upon  the  dock  mmong  thooMiids  of  other  tpoiis« 

claBsified  for  sale  by  auction,  this  particular  one  attracUxl  general 
attention  and  admiration.  It  is  what  is  known  as  a  W4>ol  gponge,  which 
is  the  finest  quality  known  among  spongers.  It  is  in  form  perfectljr 
round,  arehed  like  an  immcnee  fniii-eake,  and  it  six  feet  in  drema- 
lereace  and  two  feet  in  diameter  in  every  direction.  When  taken  from 
the  wntor,  it  Moiglied  between  eighty  and  ninety  pounds,  and  the  for- 
tunate man  who  captured  it  hnd  a  hard  time  landing  it  in  hia  dory. 
Now  that  it  has  dried  out  and  been  relieved  of  all  excrescences,  it  weighs 
alxNit  twelve  pounds. 

Its  equal  in  stae,  Une  quality,  and  attractive  appcaranee  bet 
never  bf^n  seen.  When  it  wa«  presented  for  sale  it  was  put  in  a  claM 
by  itself,  and  there  were  many  competitors  in  the  bidding  for  it,  every 
dealer  in  sponges  being  anzione  to  eeeure  it.  It  was  finally  awarded 
to  the  firm  of  O.  F.  Pritchard  at  $23.  It  has  been  ■uggeeted  to  Mr. 
Pritchard  that  the  National  Museum  in  Waahington  would  be  glad  to 
receive  such  a  curiosity. 

This  immense  sponge  is  peculiar  in  that  it  had  no  fixed  habitatioo, 
no  permanent  attachment  to  anything,  but  ie  what  is  known  as  t 
••roller,"  being  tossed  about  by  the  waves  in  every  direction.  Rolling 
about  in  this  way  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  it  naturally  acquired  its 
present  perfectly  round  shape.  It  reminds  one  of  the  "tumble  weed" 
of  the  Western  prairies  that  Is  blown  about  in  the  winds,  assuming  iti 
round,  ball-like  shape,  as  it  rolls  about  in  any  direction  the  wind 
chooses  to  give  it. 
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Sprinkle't  DoUan.  Josiah  Sprinkle  in  the  first  third  of  the 
last  centary  lived  in  one  of  the  roughest  sections  of  Kentucky. 
One  day  Sprinkle,  then  an  old  man,  appeared  at  Washington,  the 
connty-seat,  with  a  hnckskin  ponch  full  of  silver  dollars  of  his 
own  make. 

In  eveiy  respect  they  appeared  the  equal  of  the  national  coin. 
He  apent  them  freely,  and  everybody  accepted  them  npon  the 
aaaaranoe  of  Sprinkle  that  they  were  all  right  except  that  th^ 
were  not  made  by  the  United  States  mint.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  coins  were  rudely  outlined,  and  in  no  wise  was  an  attempt 
made  at  imitating  the  national  coin.    On  one  side  of  the  coin 
waa  an  owl,  and  on  the  other  a  six-pointed  star.  The  edges  were 
smooth.    The  coins  were  considerably  larger  and  thicker  than 
the  United  States  coin.   When  asked  where  he  got  the  silver. 
Sprinkle  would  answer,  "Oh,  never  you  mind;  there  is  plenty 
of  it  left."    Once  he  volunteered  the  information  that  he  had 
a  silver-mine  in  the  West,  but  he  refused  to  tell  where  it  was 
Icx^ated.    Finally  government  agents  heard  of  the  matter  and 
came  on  to  investigate.    Sprinkle  was  arrested  and  brought  into 
court,  but  the  dollars  were  proved  to  be  pure  silver,  without 
alloy,  worth,  in  fact,  a  trifle  more  than  one  dollar  each.  After 
an  exciting  trial,  he  was  acquitted.    When  the  verdict  was  an- 
nounced. Sprinkle  reached  down  in  his  pockets  and  drew  out  a 
bag  of  fifty  of  the  coins  and  paid  his  attornev  in  the  presence  of 
the  astonished  officials.    Sprinkle  was  never  afterward  bothered, 
and  continued  to  make  the  dollars  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  died  suddenly  and  carried  the  secret  of  his  silver-mine  with 
him. 

Squirrel  Point,  a  point  opposite  Tliippsburg  Centre  in 
Maine,  on  which  the  Government  maintains  a  light-house.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  thus  explained : 

In  the  year  1717  Qovemor  Shute,  of  Massachusetts,  felt  it 
his  duty  to  come  to  this  region,  then  known  as  Georgetown,  to 
frighten  the  Indians  who  were  complaining  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  white  settlers  upon  their  lands.  He  tried  to  terrorize  them, 
hat  failed  completely  in  his  mission.  He  came  in  the  Govern- 
ment ship  Squirrel,  which  ran  ashore  on  the  rocky  point  that 
still  bears  the  name,  and  there  was  ohliged  to  remain  nntil 
flood-tide,  when  the  craft  floated  off.  This  incident  is  said  to 
have  furnished  much  amnsement  to  the  Indians,  but  it  did  not 
tend  mnch  toward  increasing  their  respect,  still  less  fear,  of  the 
governor. 

Steamboat.  The  steam-engine  was  used  for  transportation 
on  the  water  before  it  was  adapted  to  land  carriages.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  started  as  an  atmospheric  engine,  deriving 
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its  force  from  the  pressuie  of  air  upon  a  piston  and  producing 
a  partial  vacanm  by  the  condenaatioii  of  steam  in  the  cylinder. 
Being  relatively  large  and  heavy,  the  engine  was  better  suited  to 
a  boat  than  to  a  wagon.  The  use  of  high-pressure  steam  was  an 
after-thought.  Though  Watt,  with  acute  prevision  of  all  possi- 
bilities, had  added  to  his  specification  the  idea  of  adapting  high- 
pressure  steam  to  the  purpose  of  river  and  land  locomotion^  it 
was  but  as  a  caveat,  for  he  built  none. 

The  origin  of  the  steamboat  has  been  a  vexed  question  for 
over  a  century.  As  the  parties  wlio  first  worked  at  the  problem 
with  success  could  not  apportion  among  themselves  the  exact 
measure  of  credit  to  which  each  was  entitle,  so  by  carefully 
fanning  the  flames  of  national  vanity  the  subject  has  been  kept 
afloat.  The  truth  is,  the  engine  was  Newcomen's,  and  then 
Watt's,  and  the  boat  was  anybody's;  and  persons  went  to  work 
here  and  there,  with  varj'ing  degrees  of  success,  depending  upon 
political  influence,  social  standing,  moneyed  resources,  or  friends 
thus  provided,  and  last,  not  least,  mechanical  talent  for  harness- 
ing tne  engine  to  the  paddle  or  propeller  used  to  push  against 
the  water. 

In  this  struggle  great  pertinacity  was  eshibited  in  Scotland 
and  America.  To  deal  out  the  exact  proportion  of  credit  due  to 
each  man  is  not  easy;  one  measure  is  to  be  awarded  to  skill  in 
mechanical  adaptation,  another  to  skill  in  fitting  and  proportion- 
ing.— Harper's  MagawM,  p.  79,  "The  First  Century  of  the 
Bepublic." 

The  British  claim  of  priority  is  divided  between  (or,  if  you 
will,  mixed  up  among)  three  Scotclinien, — William  Symington 
and  James  Taylor,  both  natives  of  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  and 
Patrick  Miller,  Laird  of  Dalswinttm.  Miller  put  up  the  money 
for  the  first  experiments  of  Symington  and  Taylor.  He  did  more 
than  this,  indeed,  for  he  supplied  the  preliminary  hint.  In  his 
early  manhood  he  had  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  navigating 
a  vessel  by  some  more  certain  mechanical  means  than  oars  and 
sails,  and  he  had  actiuilly  exhibited  nt  Leith  a  triple  vessel  having 
in  the  two  interspaces  rotatory  paddles  driven  by  a  crank  worked 
by  manual  labor. 

Just  here  the  younger  men  enter  upon  the  scene.  William 
Taylor,  who  had  just  completed  a  course  in  medicine,  was  in 
1785  engaged  to  act  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mr.  Miller.  His  love 
of  mechanics  no  doubt  recommended  him  for  this  position.  The 
idea  suggested  itself  to  Taylor  that  steam  power  might  be  success* 
fully  substituted  for  man  power.  He  communicated  his  idea 
to  Symington  and  introduced  him  to  ^liller.  Taylor  drew  out 
plans  for  the  work,  which  Symington,  having  the  mechanical 
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ikilly  put  into  effect  The  leenlt  was  that  on  October  14»  1788, 
a  Teasel  fitted  with  the  steam-engine  was  successfully  launched 
on  Dalswinton  Loch.  Mr.  Miller  had  his  friends  on  board. 
Robert  Burns  was  there ;  so  were  Henry  Brougham — the  future 
Lckrd  Chancellor— and  Alexander  Nasmyth,  the  painter.  Not 
000  of  them  had  any  conception  of  the  mighty  possibilities  that 
lay  in  the  experiment  they  were  gathered  to  witness  on  that 
October  day.  Sixty-six  years  later,  a  contributor  to  Chambers's 
Journal  for  March  11,  1854,  who  had  collected  and  ^nthetiaed 
the  local  traditions,  thus  describes  the  scene: 

"  The  assemblage  gathers  close  to  the  lake  and  concentrates 
attention  upon  a  small  vessel  which  floats  near  the  shore.  There 
is  something  very  odd  and  uncommon  about  this  vessel,  for  it 
is  composed  of  two  boats,  of  about  25  feet  long,  joined  together, 
and  the  upper  outline  is  broken  by  a  pile  of  machinery  sur- 
mounted by  a  sliort  funnel  for  smoke.  The  laird  and  the  pre- 
ceptor and  the  clever-looking  artisan  [Miller,  Taylor,  and 
Symington  respectively]  and  some  few  others  go  on  board  this 
strange  craft;  and  presently,  while  the  multitude  looks  curiously 
on,  smoke  is  seen  to  issue  from  the  funnel,  a  splashing  as  of 
paddles  is  heard  to  take  place  between  the  united  parts,  and 
the  boat  glides  slowly  along  the  lake,  leaving  a  white  wave  behind 
it,  A  huzza  bursts  from  the  crowd,  and  there  is  a  rush  along 
the  bank,  in  attendance  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  little  vessel. 

** '  Well  it  does  go ! '  say  some,  as  if  for  the  first  time  con- 
vinced of  what  they  had  preYiously  regarded  as  an  impossibility. 
'Who  would  have  thought  it?'  cry  others. 

And  so  pass  the  remarks,  while  the  vessel,  with  its  little 
adventurous  company,  moves  backwards  and  forwards  and 
round  and  round,  over  the  boeom  of  the  lake,  the  first  exemplifi- 
cation, ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  that  wonderful  thing  of  our 
day,  Stbaic  Navigation  ! 

Yet,  after  all,  this  was  not  the  first  experiment  of  the  sort 
that  had  been  made,  even  in  Britain,  though  the  British  public 
of  that  day  had  forgotten  all  about  its  predecessors  at  home  and  . 
abroad. 

Subsequent  investigation  has  shown  that  Johnathan  Hulls, 
in  1736,  had  taken  out  an  English  patent  for  a  tow-boat  having 
a  rotary  paddle  extended  from  its  stern,  which  was  set  in  motion 
by  a  small  steam  apparatus  placed  in  the  body  of  the  vessel.  The 

documents  in  the  case  are  as  follows: 

Firstly,  Specification  No.  556,  173G,  in  which  the  working 
details  of  bis  invention  are  set  out.  Secondly,  Treatise,  1737, 
published  by  the  Patent  Office,  entitled  "  A  Description  and 
Draught  of  a  New  Invented  Machine,"  &c.,  in  which  it  states: 
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Whereas  oar  trusty  and  well-beloYed  Jonathan  Hulls  hath,  br 
his  petition,  humbly  represented  unto  our  most  dearly  bdoved 
Consort,  the  Queen,  guardian  of  the  Kingdom,  Ac,  that  he  hath, 
with  much  labor  and  study,  and  at  a  great  expense,  invented  and 

formed  a  machine  for  carrying  ships  and  vessels  out  of  or  into 
any  harbor,  &c.,  of  which  madiine  the  petitioner  hath  made 
oath  that  he  is  the  sole  inventor/'    In  this  **  Treatise''  he  quotes 
possible  objections  that»  might  be  raised,  and  answers  them  in 
detail,  and  hit  concluding  paragraph  is  as  follows: Thus  I  have 
endeavored  to  give  a  dear  and  satisfactory  account  of  my  new 
invented  machine  for  carrying  vessels,  &c.,  and  I  doubt  not,  but 
whoever  shall  give  himself  the  trouble  to  peruse  this  essay, 
will  be  so  candid  as  to  excuse  or  overlook  any  imjxrfections  in 
the  diction  or  manner  of  writing,  considering  the  hand  it  cx)mes 
from.    If  what  I  have  imagined  may  only  appear  as  plain  to 
others  as  it  lias  done  to  me,  viz. :  That  the  scheme  I  now  offer 
is  practicable,  and  if  encouraged,  will  be  useful."    The  diagram 
or  "  draught "  which  appears  in  this  treatise  shows  the  boat 
which  he  had  "invented''  and  "formed"  as  a  stern-wheeler, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Wm.  Symington's  Vharloite 
Dundas,  produced  fifty-two  years  later,  was  also  a  stern-wheeler. 

It  has  further  been  ascertained  that  the  idea  of  applying  the 
steam-engine  to  vessels  had  occurred  to  several  persons  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  France,  the  Abbe  Arnal  and  the  Marquis 
de  Jouffroy  had  made  experiments  to  show  its  practicability  in 
1781.  Two  years  later  John  Fitch  tried  a  species  of  steamboat 
on  the  Delaware  River  in  America,  propelling  the  vessel  by  pad- 
dles. Benjamin  Franklin  was  disposed  to  encourage  the  plan, 
and  a  countrvman  of  his,  named  Kiimsev,  endeavored  to  work  it 
out,  but  by  means  of  a  vertical  pump  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel, 
whcrcbv  the  water  was  to  be  drawn  in  at  the  bow  and  expelled 
at  the  stern,  through  a  horizontal  trunk  in  her  bottom.  It  wis 
indeed  natural  that  a  motive-power  so  obvious  should  be  thought 
of  with  regard  to  vessels  by  many  of  that  class  of  persons  who 
delight  in  devising  new  ways  and  means  for  all  familiar  things. 

But  at  the  time  when  Jilessrs.  Miller  and  Taylor  began  their 
experiments,  the  few  previous  efforts  which  had  actually  been 
made  were  lost  sight  of  in  utter  failure,  and  certainly  were 
unknown  to  those  gentlemen.  They  amused  themselves  with 
their  steam-driven  pleasure-boat  for  a  few  days,  and  then  Kr. 
Miller  had  the  engine  taken  out  and  deposited  m  his  house  ss 
a  curiosity.  The  winter  was  coming  on,  and  no  further  steps 
could  he  taken  immediately;  but  early  next  summer  he  resolfed 
to  try  an  experiment  on  a  larger  scale.  A  double-vessel  belong- 
ing to  him«  60  feet  long,  was  taken  from  Leith  to  Carron,  and 
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there  fitted  up,  under  Symington's  care,  with  an  engine  (18-inch 
cylinderB),  and  on  Chriatimu-day  1789,  this  yeeeel  was  pro- 
pelled by  steam  on  the  Forth  and  Gyde  Canal,  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  an  hour,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
spectators. 

Mr.  ^Miller,  unfortunately,  had  become  disgusted  with 
Symington,  and  was  further  vexed  by  the  unexpectedly  large 
outlay  he  had  incurred  at  Carron,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  mis- 
calculation which  resulted  in  making  the  machinery  too  heavy 
for  so  slight  a  vessel.  He  therefore  paused.  It  had  been  his 
wish  to  try  a  third  experiment  with  a  vessel  in  which  he  should 
venture  out  into  the  ocean,  and  attempt  a  passage  from  Leith 
to  London  ;  but  in  the  new  state  of  his  feelings  this  was  not 
to  be  further  thought  of.  By  and  by  his  estate  called  for  a 
large  share  of  his  attention  and  means.  A  delusive  article  of 
culture,  called  fiorin-grass,  began  almost  exclusively  to  occupy 
his  mind.  He  lost  si^jht  of  the  wonderful  power  which  ho  had 
called  into  being,  and  which  was  destined,  in  other  hands,  to 
perform  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Taylor,  being  without  patrimony,  and  properly  a  scholar, 
not  a  mechanician,  was  unaole  to  do  anything  more  with  steam- 
navigation.  Symington  was  the  only  person  concerned  in  the 
first  experiments  who  persevered.  His  doing  so  is  creditable  to 
him,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it  cannot  be  so  considered; 
for,  without  any  communication  with  ^[essrs.  ^filler  and  Taylor, 
the  true  inventors,  he  took  out  a  patent  for  the  construction  of 
steamboats  in  1801.  Through  the  interest  of  Ivord  Dundas,  he 
was  enabled,  in  1803,  to  fit  up  a  new  steamboat  for  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  Company;  and  this  vessel,  yclept  the  Charlotte 
Dwubu,  was  tried  in  towing  a  couple  of  vends  upon  the  canal 
with  entire  success,  excepting  in  one  respect,  that  the  agitation 
of  the  water  by  the  paddles  was  found  to  wash  down  the  banla 
in  an  alarming  manner.  For  that  reason,  the  Canal  Company 
resolved  to  give  up  the  project,  and  the  vessel  was  therefore 
laid  aside.  It  lay  on  the  bank  at  Lock  Sixicrn  for  many  years, 
generally  looked  on,  of  course,  as  a  monument  of  misdirected 
ingenuity.  But,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  did  not  lie  there 
altogether  in  vain.  Meantime,  Symington  was  for  awhile 
amiised  with  hopes  of  inducing  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  to  take 
up  the  project,  and  work  it  out  upon  his  canals  in  England; 
and  the  duke  had  actually  given  an  order  to  have  the  experiment 
tried,  when,  unfortunately,  his  death  closed  that  prospect.  Here 
Symington  vanishes  likewise  from  the  active  p^irt  of  the  history. 
The  project  of  1787-8  has  left  no  mmoriai  of  itself  but  the 
jotting  yeaaei  At  Lock  Sixteen. 
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The  experiiiMiita  at  Cftrron  in  1789  had  been  witnessed  by  a 

Jroun^  man  named  Henry  Bell,  a  working  mason  originally,  and 
ater  it  would  appear,  an  humble  kind  of  engineer  at  Glasgow; — 
a  busy-brained,  inventive,  but  utterly  illiterate  man.  Bell  never 
lost  sight  of  the  idea,  and  when  Symington  ceased  experimenting 
in  1803,  he  might  be  said  to  have  taken  up  the  project.  At  the 
same  time  an  ingenious  American  comes  into  the  field.  Robert 
Fulton,  of  New  York  ( 17Gi>-1815),  originally  an  artist,  but  an 
amateur  mechanician  of  great  ingenuity,  a  man,  moreover,  of 
extraordinary  energy  and  courage,  had  thought  of  steam  as 
a  motive-power  for  vessels  so  early  as  1793.  A  countryman  of 
his,  Chancellor  Livingston,  had  also  entertained  the  idea,  and 
in  1798  had  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  New  York  State 
an  act  vesting  in  him  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  vessela 
with  steam  in  that  territory,  notwithstanding  an  opposition  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  "an  idle  and  whimsical  project,  un- 
worthy of  legislative  attention."  It  appears  tliat  the  scheme  was 
"  a  standing  subject  of  ridicule  in  that  assembly,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  disposition  in  any  of  the  younger  members  to  indulge 
in  a  little  levi^,  they  would  call  np  the  steamboat  bill»  that  tl^ 
might  divert  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  project  and  its 
advocates."  The  practical  objections  of  sober-minded  men  were, 
that  the  machinery  would  be  too  weighty  for  the  vessel,  require 
too  much  space,  cause  strains,  be  expensive,  and  be  attended  with 
great  irre^^^iilarity  of  motion.  Nothing  came  of  Livingstones 
privilege,  his  first  vessel  proving  a  failure.  But  not  long  after, 
Fulton,  in  connection  with  Livingston,  took  up  the  apparently 
hopeless  project.  Travelling  into  Scotland,  he,  in  company  with 
Henry  Bell,  visited  the  imfortnnate  ChatiotU  Dundas;  and  Bell 
communicated  to  Fulton  drawings  of  the  requisite  machinery, 
which  he  obtained  parUy  from  Mr.  Miller  and  partly  from 
Symington. 

While  Miller,  Taylor,  and  Symington,  then,  were  all  out  of 
the  field,  and  the  general  public  looked  with  contempt  on  the 
project  as  one  only  fit  to  be  an  ignis  faiuus  for  dreaming  specu- 
lator?, this  energetic  American  pushed  on  his  experiments,  always 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  success.  At  length,  having 
erected  a  vessel  called  the  Clermont,  at  New  York,  he  was  ready, 
in  the  autumn  of  1807^  to  make  a  full  trial  of  steam-navigation 
on  the  Hudson  Biver.  It  sailed  110  miles  against  a  light  wind 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  and 
admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  the  experiment.  The  minds  of 
the  most  incredulous  were  dianged  in  a  few  minutes.  Before 
the  boat  had  made  the  progress  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the 
greatest  unbeliever  must  have  been  converted.   The  man  wh(^ 
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while  he  looked  on  the  eipensive  iiiftdiine»  thanked  his  ettie 
that  he  had  more  wisdom  than  to  waste  his  money  on  snch  idle 
schemes,  changed  the  expression  of  his  features  as  the  boat  moved 
from  the  wharf  and  gained  her  speed ;  his  complacent  smile  grad- 
ually stiffened  into  an  expression  of  wonder.  The  jeers  of  the 
ignorant,  who  had  neither  sense  nor  feeling  enough  to  suppress 
their  contemptuous  ridicule  and  rude  jokes,  were  silenced  for  a 
moment  by  a  vulgar  astonishment,  which  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  utterance,  till  the  triumph  of  genius  extorted  from  the 
incredulous  multitude  which  crowded  the  shores,  shouts  and 
acclamations  of  congratulation  and  applause."— Goldbk,  Life  of 
Fulton. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Clermont  plied  between 
Albany  and  New  York  as  a  passenger  boat.  She  was  the  first 
that  ran  for  practical  purposes  and  proved  of  value.  The  outside 
bearing  of  the  paddle-wheel  shaft  and  the  guard  were  invented  by 
Fulton.  The  boat  may  be  considered  to  have  been  about  the 
sixteenth  steamboat;  nevertheless  the  popular  verdict  is  a  just 
and  righteous  one.  To  Fulton  much  more  than  to  any  other 
one  man  is  due  the  credit  for  the  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation. His  enterprise  opened  the  way,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  apportion  the  strength  and  sises  of  parts  to  the  respective 
strains  and  duties. 

Meanwhile  Henry  Bell,  in  1818,  huilt  the  CofMi,  of  30  tons, 
with  side  paddle-wheels,  which  plied  between  Glasgow  and  Green- 
ock  on  the  Clyde,  and  the  next  year  around  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles.  He  was  practically  the  father  of  steam  navi- 
gation in  Britain.  It  can  never  fail  to  be  a  wonder  that  a  man 
who  was  capable  of  achie\ing  this  high  place  in  the  history  of  his 
country  possessed  so  little  education  that  he  could  not  write  an 
intelligible  letter,  and  could  not  spell  his  own  name,  for  he 
uniformly  signed  himself  "  Henery  Bell.'* 

Since  Bleriot's  successful  croi^j^inp,  in  1912,  of  the  English 
Channel  (^.r.)  from  France,  speculation  has  been  rife  as  to 
what  would  have  happened  in  the  summer  of  1S05  if  Napoleon  I 
had  possessed  a  fleet  of  aeroplanes  in  lieu  of  that  fleet  of  sailing 
veBsds  which'  had  to  wait  at  Boulogne  for  the  favoring  wind  that 
never  came.  Only  a  few  people  remember  that  Napoleon  had 
failed  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  a  less  anachronistic  invention 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  defy  all  the  powers  of  the  air. 
In  1797  Robert  Fulton  had  given  him  the  necessary  opportunity. 
It  was  in  December  of  that  year  that  the  American  inventor 
experimented  on  the  Seine  with  a  boat  for  steam  navigation. 
Napoleon  turned  the  matter  over  to  a  committee  of  scientists, 
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who  learnedly  decicled  that  Fulton's  scheme  was  impracticable 

and  80  reported  to  the  Government. 

Tliere  had  l)een,  it  is  true,  French  experiments  prior  to 
Fulton's  efforts  to  interest  the  Government  at  Paris,  but  ther 
were  not  of  as  advanced  a  character  us  the  American's.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, indeed  it  is  probable,  that  if  Napoleon  had  given  the 
matter  liis  personal  attention  with  a  favorable  inclination,  the 
steamboat  would  have  been  developed  under  his  patronage  instead 
of  in  the  United  States,  and  history  mi^ht  mive  been  written 
differently.  But  Napoleon  was  not  a  scientific  man.  He  had 
no  genius  for  the  mechanical  arts  and  no  concept  of  machineiy 
outside  of  the  implements  of  taking  life.  He  could  devise  ways 
and  means  of  circumventing  an  enemy,  could  plan  campaigns 
with  masterly  prescience,  but  he  was  not  of  a  temperament  to 
perceive  such  an  epoch-making^  proposition  as  Fulton's. 

There  is  a  pathetic  sccjuel  to  this  episode.  When  the 
Bellcroyhon  was  sailing,  in  1815,  to  convey  the  conquered  em- 
peror to  his  final  place  of  exile  in  St.  Helena,  a  strange  barge, 
pufiing  clouds  of  smoke,  was  descried  on  the  horizon. 

"What  is  that?''  asked  Napoleon. 
A  steamboat,''  was  the  reply,  **  the  invention  of  an  Ameri- 
can named  Fulton." 

The  emperor  made  no  answer,  but  his  face  fell,  and  he 
stared  long  and  thoughtfully  at  the  novel  self-propeller  as  it 
steamed  away  out  of  sight. 

Steel,  as  a  material  for  ship-building  was  introduced  under 
modern  conditions  of  manufacture  during  the  years  1870-1875. 
As  in  the  case  of  iron,  however,  there  had  been  pioneers  at  odd 
periods.  The  London  TimeB  (in  1906)  gave  to  the  steamer 
Annie,  built  in  18G4  by  Samuelson  of  Hull,  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  steel  ship.  Straightway  it  received  from  J.  F.  Lacon 
a  letter  in  which  he  stated  that  a  steel  paddle  steamer.  Ma 
Bohert,  was  built  at  Birkeiiliead  in  1857  for  the  Livingstone 
expedition,  and  that  he  has  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  this  was  tiie  first  steel  ship.  Furthermore,  Mr.  I^con  says: 
**  As  far  back  as  1853  Mr.  Howell  called  the  attention  of  ship- 
builders and  engineers  to  the  value  of  mild  cast  steel  for  ship- 
building and  kindred  purposes,  and  in  1855  introduced  it  as 
Howell's  homogeneous  metal.  This  was,  Ifr.  Howell  etsAed, 
the  origin  of  the  successful  application  of  steel  for  ships' 
boilers,  tubes,  &c.,  and  the  use  of  this  metal  in  the  hull  and 
boilers  of  the  Ma  Robert  was  the  first  instance  of  the  appli- 
caMon  of  steel  for  ship-building.  Moreover,  it  was  also  the 
first  instance  of  the  use  for  ship-building  of  what  is  now 
called  high-tensile  steel,  the  strength  in  tension  of  this  steel 
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being  about  thirty-six  tons  a  square  inch,  with  a  limit  of  elasticity 
of  about  twenty-thiee  tons  I 

StenciL  Stencilling  is  a  process  of  printing  letters  or 
designs  by  means  of  patterns  cut  in  thin  plates  of  metal  or  paste- 
board. These  plates  are  laid  on  the  surface  intended  to  receive 
the  pattern.  The  color  is  rubbed  into  the  cut  space  with  a  brush, 
the  plate  preventing  any  contact  of  the  color  with  the  surface 
except  on  the  Ki)ace  cut  out.  This?  invention  can  be  traced  back 
at  least  as  far  as  the  time  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
That  monarch,  being  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  write  even 
the  initials  of  his  name,  was  provided  with  a  plate  of  gold 
through  which  the  letters  Theod.  were  cut  When  his  signature 
was  required  the  stencil  was  laid  on  the  paper  and  he  traced  the 
letters  with  a  quill. 

Tlu*  Bvzantine  historian  Procopivis  (circa  A.D.  527)  relates 
a  similar  story  of  his  master  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Procopius 
records  that  the  em})eror,  unable  to  write  his  name,  had  a  thin 
smooth  piece  of  board  perforated  with  holes  in  the  form  of  the 
letters  JUS  T,  which,  when  laid  on  liis  paper,  served  to  direct 
the  point  of  his  pen,  his  hand  being  guided  by  another.  The 
device  was  either  borrowed  or  independently  hit  upon  by  the 
first  makers  of  playing  cards,  who  used  plates  of  copper  or 
pewter,  with  slits  on  them  accordin^r  to  the  required  pattern,  for 
defining  the  spaces  to  be  colored.  This  account  of  the  antiquity 
of  stencil-work  m  to  be  found  in  the  fortieth  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

Stick-in-the  Mud.  A  colloquial  expression  common  to  both 
England  and  America,  and  applied  to  a  dullard  or  slow  coach,  a 
person  who  has  never  made  any  progress  in  education  or  business 
or  In  life  generally.  An  early  example  of  the  use  of  the  term  in 
literature  occurs  in  '^Tom  Brown  at  Oxford"  by  Thomas 
Hughes.  An  earlier  instance  from  a  non-literary  source  is  cited 
by  a  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries  (11,  iii,  lOG)  as  from 
The  General  Evening  Post  of  November  15-17,  1733:  George 
Sutton  was  yesterday  before  Justice  De  A'eil  on  suspicion  of  rob- 
bing Colonel  Des  Honiain's  House  at  Paddington.  The  Colonel 
was  in  the  Poom  with  the  Justice,  and  no  sooner  had  Sutton 
entered  the  Koom  but  the  Colonel  said,  that  is  the  Man  that  first 
came  and  seized  me  with  his  drawn  Sword  in  his  Hand.  The 
Justice  committed  him  to  Newgate.  At  the  same  time  James 
Baker  was  before  Justice  de  Veil  for  the  same  Fact  The 
Colonel  could  not  swear  to  him,  but  the  Justice  committed  him 
to  the  same  place  with  Sutton.  George  Fluster,  alias  Stick-in- 
the-Mud,  has  made  himself  an  Evidence,  and  impeached  the 
above  two  Persons/'   It  is  suggested  that  the  term  stick'' 
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applied  to  an  actor  deficient  in  hiatrionic  talent  may  be  an 
abbreviation  of  the  longer  phrase.  A  famous  jest  of  Sir  William 

S.  Gilbert  may  be  recalled  in  this  eonnectioD.  In  allusion  to  a 
certain  dramatic  club  the  playwright  said^  ''I  wouldn't  call  it  a 
club,  but  a  collection  of  sticks." 

Stock  in  Eisen.  A  famous  landmark  in  Vienna,  standing 
within  the  old  horse-market,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  cathedral. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  the  stump  of  a  venerable  tree, — said 
to  mark  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Wienerwald, — and  is  clasped 
around  with  a  padlocked  iron  band,  and  sheeted  with  iron  in 
the  shape  of  nails  driven  in  bj  the  apprentices  to  the  lodonnith's 
trade  before  they  set  out  on  their  probationaiy  wanderings. 

Tradition  tells  this  story  of  its  origin :  Erhard  Marbacher, 
the  most  famous  locksmith  of  Vienna,  had  taken  a  certain  Martin 
Mux  as  an  apprentice  out  of  charity.  Martin  was  very  much  of 
a  maurais  sujei,  so  the  worthy  Master  Marbacher  was  exception- 
ally severe  with  him.  One  evening  Marbacher  sent  the  lad  on  a 
message  beyond  the  wails,  with  strict  injunctions  to  be  back 
before  the  gates  closed.  Martin  loitered  till  he  was  belated  and 
locked  out  In  sore  distress  he  tried  to  soften  the  inexorable 
gate-wards,  but  all  in  vain.  Then  in  the  moment  of  his  despair 
a  stranger  appeared  at  his  elbow  and  offered  to  help  him.  He 
gave  his  protege  a  handful  of  gold  by  way  of  earnest,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  his  offers  of  future  patronage.  Martin,  being 
V  shrewd  enough,  naturally  suspected  the  motives  of  the  benevolent 
stranger,  who  moreover  had  all  the  attributes  both  in  dress  and 
costume  that  distinguished  the  Mcphistopholes  of  the  middle 
ages.  By  way  of  some  small  return  for  liis  generous  promises, 
the  stranger  negligently  suggested  that  Martin  should  sign  away 
his  soul;  Duty  though  Martin  was  dazzled  and  tempted,  he  would 
not  consent  without  bargaining.  According  to  their  final  terms, 
the  tempter  stipulated  to  place  the  apprentice  at  the  head  of  his 
trade  and  instruct  him  in  all  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
On  the  other  hand,  Martin  bequeathed  him  his  soul,  providing 
that  he  failed  on  a  single  occasion  to  attend  the  Sunday  Mass. 
Next  day  Martin's  now  acquaintance  presented  himself  ns  a 
gentleman  of  the  Court  to  J\Iarbacher  in  his  workshop.  He  came 
to  order  an  iron  circlet,  to  be  secured  by  a  padlock  that  no  mor- 
tal strength  could  force.  It  was  a  difficult  commission  at  b»t, 
and  had  to  be  executed  so  quickly  that  Marbacher  hesitated,  and 
finally  declined.  Then  the  visitor  made  an  appeal  to  the  appren- 
tices. Martin,  the  youngest  of  them,  venturously  undertook  the 
task,  and  received  the  inspiration  that  enabled  him  to  execute 
it  in  a  dream.  His  masterpiece  met  the  full  approval  of  the 
mysterious  customer,  who  clasped  and  locked  it  round  the  stem 
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of  the  old  tree  in  the  horse-market.  The  successful  arti>:an  went 
on  his  trade  wanderings,  and  worked,  among  other  tasks,  under 
Master  Veit  at  the  great  tomb  of  St.  Sebald  in  Nuremberg. 
He  chanced  to  come  bade  to  his  Dati?e  city  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  municipality  irere  ofUtiug  mnnifioent  rewards  to  the 
man  who  dionld  open  the  lock  that  he  had  forged.  He  succeeded 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  was  acknowledged  as  the  chief  of  his 
calling.  He  attained  to  increasing  wealth  and  consideration, 
taking  rare  never  to  miss  a  mass,  until  one  unlucky  Sunday, 
when  his  vicious  old  habits  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  carried 
the  Saturday  night  into  Sunday  morning  over  a  long  game  of 
cards.  Then  he  made  a  rush  for  the  church,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  officiating  priest  was  already  at  the  "  lia  missa  esi;"  and 
lo!  tiie  other  party  to  the  fatal  bargain  was  there  to  receive  him 
with  triumphant  sneers  and  a  demoniacal  scowl  of  congratula- 
tion. Martin  fell  down  senseless,  and  expired  on  the  spot,  his 
breath  escaping  from  the  body  in  a  puf!  of  black  smoke.  When 
they  carried  the  corpse  to  his  mother's,  the  skin  had  changed  to 
the  hue  of  the  Ethiopian's;  and  although  he  was  honorably 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  cathedral,  there  could  be  do  question 
as  to  the  fate  of  his  soul. 

Stocking-loom.  The  story  of  the  invention  of  tlie  stock- 
ing-loom has  been  variously  told.  A  very  barren  account  appears 
in  Thornton's  Nottinghamshire^''  as  follows:  "At  Culonton 
was  bom  William  Lee,  Master  of  Arts  in  Cambridgi^  and  heir 
to  a  pretty  freehold  there,  who,  seeing  a  woman  knit,  invented  a 
loom  to  knit"  This  skeleton  of  fact  has  been  padded  out  into 
a  pretty  romance.  One  historian,  who  makes  an  Oxford 
student,  says  he  was  courting  a  young  lady  who  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  her  knitting  than  to  her  lover's  wooing.  So,  as  he 
watched  her  deftly  moving  fingers,  the  idea  came  to  him  of  a 
mechanical  invention  which  should  supersede  this  knitting  busi- 
ness altogether  and  leave  his  mistress  no  excuse  for  inattention. 
Another  historian  suggests  the  application  to  Mr.  William  Lee's 
inventive  powers  of  a  more  potent  stimulus  than  even  the  desire 
to  get  full  possession  of  his  sweetheart's  attention.  Here  lie  is 
already  married  to  the  young  lady,  and  Lee  has  been  turned  out 
of  the  university  for  contracting  a  matrimonial  engai]:ement 
while  still  an  under<?raduate.  Tliev  are  left  entirely  destitute. 
The  young  wife  turns  her  knitting  to  account  and  knits  stockings 
for  the  joint  support  of  herself  and  her  husband.  Then  it  is 
that  Lee,  watching  the  movements  by  which  the  stockings  are 
evolved,  gets  the  first  idea  of  the  machine  subsequently  brought 
to  perfection. 

Straiaburg  Clock.  The  most  famous  of  all  mechanioal 
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and  astronomical  clocks.  It  has  Ueen  reconstructed  twice  since 
it  was  first  put  up  in  1352.  Legend  gives  its  origin  thus:  The 
Chapter  of  StrasBouig,  determined  to  obtam  a  clock  which  would 
be  worthy  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  which  had  been  finished 
in  117G,  issued  and  circulated  all  over  Europe  letters  inviting 
mechanics  and  inventors  to  compete  for  the  proposed  work. 
Only  one  man  responded;  his  services  were  accepted,  and  in 
1352  the  clock  was  finished. 

The  chapter  was  convoked  to  witness  the  first  movements  of 
this  wonderful  machine.  Immediately  upon  the  striking  of  the 
hour,  a  cock,  perched  on  a  lofty  turret,  clapped  his  wings,  and 
by  his  voice  denoted  the  fall  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  £ach 
of  the  chosen  twelve  presented  himself  as  a  representative  of 
one  hour,  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  himself,  tlie  sun,  the  planetary 
bodies,  the  months,  tlie  seasons,  the  different  parts  of  the  day, 
the  days  of  the  week,  the  days  of  the  month,  the  age  of  the  world, 
the  year  of  the  Lord,  all  were  symbolized  with  wondrous  inge- 
nuity. The  chapter  were  astonished.  Upon  retiring  to  delib- 
erate concerning  the  reward  which  should  be  bestowed  upon 
the  cunning  workman,  the  i)riests  bethouirht  them  that  they 
might  yet  be  shorn  of  their  glory;  he  who  had  made  one  might 
create  its  fellow — other  cities  might  boast  of  clocks  as  wonderful 
as  that  of  Strassburg.  So  they  came  to  a  horrible  resolution — 
they  would  put  out  his  eyes,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  the  means 
of  accomplishing  any  further  work.  When  the  blinded  artist 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  punishment  he  cried 
out,  "  The  work  is  not  completely  finished  — there  is  yet  one 
great  omission ;  lead  me  to  the  place  that  T  may  perfect  my 
work."  They  led  the  man  to  his  mechanical  triumph.  At  one 
fell  blow  he  dashed  the  whole  contrivance  to  pieces.  And  no 
man  was  found  who  could  reconstruct  that  clock  in  its  entirety. 
The  revenge  of  the  mechanist  was  complete. 

Such  ia  the  legend  of  the  first  astronomical  dock  at  Strass- 
burg. In  1550  an  entirely  new  clock  was  constructed  for  the 
cathedral,  manufactured  by  the  most  celebrated  mathematicians 
of  that  period.  The  death  of  one  of  these  men,  however,  inter- 
rupted their  labor,  and  the  work  was  left  incomplete.  Its  com- 
pletion was  afterward  intrusted  to  I'onrad  IJanchfuss,  a  mathe- 
matical professor  at  Strassburg — better  known  l>y  his  Greek 
name  Pasypodius,  Under  his  direction  the  work  was  finished 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1574. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  found  that  the  clock 
required  reoonstruction,  and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Charles 
Schwilgue.  It  was  on  the  24th  of  June,  1838,  that  M. 
Schwilgue  actually  commenced  the  dock  that  we  now  know,  com- 
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pleting  it  on  the  2d  of  October,  1842.  He  retained  or  restored 
<Mily  a  few  of  the  original  movementSy  most  of  the  present 

mechanism  being  of  his  own  design. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  clock,  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  are 
indicated  the  hours  and  their  subdivisions,  and  the  days  of  the 
▼edcy  with  the  signs  of  the  planets  corresponding  to  the  season. 

These  indications  are  repeated  upon  an  inner  dial,  and  are  con- 
nected with  another  much  smaller,  which  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  calendar  of  the  months  and  the  holy  days  of  feast  and  fast. 
I'nited  with  all  this  are  some  very  interesting  automata,  repre- 
senting the  four  ages  of  life.  Thus,  in  the  division  of  the  twelve 
hours,  infancv  wati  lies  over  the  first  three,  childhood  the  second, 
manhood  the  third,  old  ago  tlie  fourth.  Death  strikes  the  hours. 
The  whole  of  the  mechanical  contrivance,  although  extremely 
complicated,  exliibits  the  greatest  precision. 

At  noon,  the  sounding  of  the  bell  is  succeeded  by  a  procession 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  wlio  salute  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  which 
is  placed  upon  a  pedestal  in  riose  proximity.  At  the  same  time 
a  cock  perched  upon  the  tower  claps  his  wings  and  sounds  a 
song  of  victory.  The  days  of  the  week  are  indicated  by  the 
deities  of  heathen  mythology, — Sunday  by  Apollo,  Monday  by 
Diana,  Tuesday  by  Mars,  &c.  The  portrait  upon  the  base  of  the 
left  tower  is  that  of  Copernicus. 

Street  Lights.  Whether  the  ancients  lighted  their  cities 
at  night  is  still  disputed  by  historians.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Rome,  except  in  the  rare  intervals  of  festive  illumina- 
tions, was  left  in  darkness.  The  citizens,  when  they  went  out  at 
night,  carried  lanterns  or  torches,  or  else  wandered,  in  moonless 
nights,  exposed  to  robbers  and  stumbling  over  obstacles.  Antioch, 
in  the  fourth  century  the  splendid  capital  of  the  East,  seems 
to  have  set  tiie  eiample  of  suspending  lamps  through  its  princi- 
pal streets  or  around  its  public  buildings.  Constantino  ordered 
Constantinople  to  be  illuminated  on  every  Easter-eve  with  lamps 
and  wax  candles.  All  Egypt  was  lighted  up  with  tapers  floating 
on  vessels  of  oil  at  the  feast  of  Isis;  and  Rome  received  Cicero^ 
after  the  flight  of  Catiline,  with  a  display  of  lanterns  and  torches. 
Yet  the  pn^ice  of  lighting  up  a  whole  city  at  night  seems,  in 
fact,  a  modern  invention. 

Paris  and  London  dispute  the  priority  in  this  matter.  Lon- 
don claims  to  have  lighted  its  streets  with  lanterns  as  early  as 
1414;  but  the  tradition  is  doubtful,  and  the  custom,  if  it  was 
ever  established,  endured  but  for  a  short  period.  At  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  streets  of  Paris  were  often 
infested  with  robbers  and  incendiaries,  the  inhabitants  were 
orden^  to  keep  lights  burning,  after  nine  in  the  evening,  before 
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the  windows  of  their  houses;  in  1558  mes  filled  with  pitch  and 
other  combustible  matter  were  kept  blazing  at  distant  interrals 

through  the  streets.  A  short  tine  afterward  lanterns  were  pro- 
vided at  the  public  cost.  They  were  at  first  only  employed  during 
the  winter  months,  but  were  soon  kept  constantly  burning:.  Re- 
verberating lamps  were  next  invented,  and  were  usually  sur- 
rounded by  throngs  of  curious  Parisians. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spec- 
tacles was  supposed  to  be  the  general  lighting  of  the  streets  of 
Paris.  The  world  was  invited  to  witness  the  novd  scene.  Yet 
the  lights  of  the  great  dty  consisted  only  of  dim  lanterns  and 
torches,  dispersed  at  distant  intervals,  and»  compared  with  the 
bright  glare  of  modern  gas,  would  have  seemed  only  a  dusky 
gloom.  In  1777,  the  road  between  Paris  and  Versailles,  for 
nearly  nine  miles  in  lenp^th,  was  lighted;  and  in  the  present  cen- 
tury the  P>enrh  metropolis  has  steadily  improved  its  street 
lamps,  until  the  introduction  of  gas  made  the  streets  of  Paris 
as  brilliant  by  night  as  by  day. 

Meanwhile  in  London^  so  Ux  hack  as  1668^  the  eitiiens  were 
ordered  to  place  lamps  in  front  of  their  houses  every  night 
during  the  winter ;  but  as  late  as  1736  the  rule  was  impierfe^y 
obeyed.  Bobbers  filled  its  narrow  streets,  and  life  and  property 
were  never  secure  in  the  darkness.  Glass  lamps  were  next  in- 
troduced, at  the  public  expense;  their  number  was  rapidly  in- 
creased, anfl  towards  tlie  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
citizens  of  London  were  accustomed  to  boast  of  their  magnificent 
system  of  street  lights,  which  far  surpassed  that  of  Paris.  The 
roads  running  from  the  city  for  seven  or  eight  miles  were  lined 
with  crystal  lamps.  At  the  croesing  of  several  of  them  the  effect 
was  thought  magnificent;  and  what  would  now  be  a  dim  and 
dismal  array  of  smoking  lamps  seemed  then  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  time.  Novelists  and  poets  celebrated  the  nightly  illumina- 
tion of  the  overgrown  capital.  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  Euro- 
pean cities  followed  tlic  example  of  Paris  or  London,  and  Xew 
York  and  Philadelphia  early  adopted  the  custom.  Pome,  nlone, 
still  clinging  to  the  usages  of  the  Middle  Apres,  refused  to  light 
its  streets;  the  popes  steadily  opposed  the  heretical  invention, 
and  preferred  darkness  to  light. 

At  length  came  a  wonderful  advance.  For  three  centuries 
dvilisation  had  prided  itself  upon  its  lamps  or  lanterns;  it  was 
now  to  shine  in  novel  brilliancy.  The  Chinese,  who  seem  to  have 
originated  without  perfecting  most  modern  inventions,  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  sink  tubes  into  beds  of  coal,  and  carry  its 
natural  pas  into  their  houses,  and  even  their  streets,  for  the 
purposes  of  illumination.   They  also  used  it  for  manufacturea 
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and  cooking.  But  they  had  never  diaoo?ered  the  art  of  making 

gas  (q.v.).  In  1792  Mr.  William  Murdoch  first  used  gas  for 
lighting  his  offices  and  house  in  Redruth,  Cornwall.  The  Bir- 
mingham manufacturers  at  once  adopted  the  invention.  The 
unparalleled  splendor  of  the  light  at  once  attracted  puhlic 
attention.  The  peace  of  1802,  transitory  as  a  sudden  illumina- 
tion, was  celebrated  by  the  lighting  of  the  factory  of  Watt  and 
Boulton,  at  Birmingham,  with  a  flame  that  seemed  to  rival  the 
hrightness  of  the  stars.  The  invention  spread  over  the  world. 
London,  ashamed  of  its  once  boasted  array  of  endless  lamps, 
now  glittered  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  gas-lights.  Paris  again 
called  the  whole  world  to  witness  its  tasteful  illumination.  The 
cities  of  the  New  World  lighted  up  every  comer  of  their  buqr 
streets.   Even  Rome  yielded  to  the  useful  invention. 

Subway  in  New  York.  Every  now  and  then  some  writer 
of  special  articles  on  Old  Xew  York  discovers  that  there  exists 
under  lower  Broadway  a  short  tunnel  which  has  a  right  to  call 
itself  the  first  New  York  subway.  It  runs  ten  blocks,  from  Park 
Place  to  Walker  Street,  and  was  built  in  1869,  under  a  franchise 
granted  originally  for  ^the  tratasmission  of  letters,  packages, 
and  merchandise  hy  means  of  pneumatic  tubes.^  In  1873  this 
franchise  was  extended  so  as  to  permit  the  transportation  of  pas- 
Fengers  from  the  Battery  up  Broadway  to  Central  Park  and  up 
Madison  Avenue  to  the  Harlem  River.  This,  too,  was  to  be  done 
pneumatically.  As  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  the  company 
did  actually  put  a  car  into  the  little  section  of  subway  that  it 
dug,  and  did  carry  a  few  passengers  the  length  of  the  line,  by 
pumping  the  air  away  from  in  front  of  the  one  vehicle  which  was 
the  heidnning  and  the  end  of  ito  investment  in  rolling  stock. 

This  car,  says  the  SeiinUfic  Amenean,  Febrnaiy,  1918,  is 
still  in  the  long-sealed  tunnel,  and,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, the  tunnel  itself  was  not  only  excavated  by  means  of  a 
hydraulic  shield,  much  like  those  now  in  use,  but  the  work  was 
done  without  any  interference  with  surface  trafllc.  Fears  for  the 
safety  of  adjoining  buildings,  combined  with  lack  of  money  and 
doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  any  motors  then  available  for 
underground  traction,  brought  operations  to  a  close. 
.  **  ft  still  has  an  owner,  of  what  substantiality  remains  to  bf 
seen,  in  the  shape  of  the  New  York  Parcel  Despatch  Company, 
and  Eugene  W.  Austin,  its  president,  has  solemnly  warned  the 
Public  Service  Commission  that  trespassers  will  be  prosecuted. 
The  commissioners  profess  a  lofty  indifference  to  the  threats  of  a 
company  which,  if  not  dead,  has  been  sleeping  for  forty  years,  but 
no  longer  ago  than  1889  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  denying  the 
constitutionality  of  the  passenger  franchise,  did  affirm  the  legality 
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of  that  to  carry  packages,  so  there  may  be  trouble,  delay^  and 
expense  ahead." — iV,  Y.  Times,  Febmaxy  23,  1912. 

Suffragette.  The  first  suffragette  was  an  American.  So 
much  is  certain.  The  claims  of  three  women  have  been  put 
forward  for  the  honor.  All  were  Americans.  The  earliest  of 
these  was  Mistress  Margaret  Brent,  a  niece  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
proprietor  of  Maryland,  and  of  Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of 
that  colony  and  the  lord  proprietor's  brother.  On  June  9, 
1647,  Governor  Calvert  died.  Margaret  was  his  executrix.  She 
claimed  also  the  right  of  acting  as  Lord  Baltimore's  attorney. 
This  was  allowed  her  by  the  Maryland  Assembly. 

Now  comes  the  most  notable  event  of  her  career.  When,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  the  Assembly  of  1G47-8  was  in  session,  they 
were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  Mistress  Margaret  Brent 
upon  the  scene,  who  demanded  both  voice  and  vote  for  herself 
in  the  Assembly  by  virtue  of  her  position  as  his  lordship's 
attorney.  Alas  for  Mistress  Brent  and  her  appreciation  of  the 
rights  of  her  sex !  The  governor  promptly  and  ungallantly  re- 
fused her.  The  injured  lady»  as  her  only  means  of  retaliation^ 
protested  against  aU  the  acts  of  the  session  as  invalid,  unless  her 
vote  was  received  as  well  as  the  votes  of  the  male  members. 

By  this  action  Margaret  Brent  undoubtedly  placed  herself 
on  record  as  the  first  woman  in  America  to  make  a  stand  for 
the  rights  of  her  sex. 

^'or^retfulness  of  her  priority  has  indiiocd  some  authorities 
to  put  forward  another  claimant  in  the  ])erson  of  Mary  CoflRn 
Starbiuk  (1045-1717),  daughter  of  the  first  owner  of  the  island 
of  Nantucket,  Tristram  Coffyn  (as  he  signed  the  name),  and 
wife  of  Nathanael  Starbuck. 

She  was  essentially  a  New  Woman^  two  centuries  before  that 
word  was  coined.  In  the  language  of  John  Bichardson,  an  early 
preacher,  The  islanders  esteemed  her  as  a  judge  among  them ; 
for  little  of  moment  was  done  without  her."  At  the  town  meet- 
incTs  she  was  accustomed  to  attend  she  took  active  part  in  the 
debates,  usually  beginning  her  address  with  "My  husband 
thinks  so  and  so/'  or  "  My  husband  and  I,  having  considered 
the  subject,  think  so  and  so."  From  every  source  of  information, 
as  also  from  tradition,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  she  was 
possessed  of  sound  judgment,  clear  understanding,  and  natural 
eloquence. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  in  her    History  of  Woman's  Sulfragey" 

?enores  both  Margaret  Brent  and  Mary  Starbuck.  and  names  a 
Bevolutionary  dame,  Mrs.  Abigail  Smith  Adams»  wife  of  John 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  first  champion  of  woman's  rights 
in  America.   In  March^  1776«  Mistress  Adams  wrote  to  her 
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husbaDd,  theo  at  the  Contiuental  Congress  in  Philadelphia :  "  I 
long  to  hear  that  you  have  declared  an  independency,  and  in  the 
new  code  of  laws,  which  I  suppose  it  will  be  necesMiy  for  you 
to  make,  I  desire  that  you  would  remember  the  ladies  and  be 
more  generous  to  them  than  were  your  ancestors.  If  particular 
care  and  attention  are  not  paid  to  the  ladies,  we  are  determined 
to  foment  a  rebellion,  and  will  not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  obey 
any  laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice  or  representation." 

We  are  not  told  how  John  Adams  replied  to  this  epistle  from 
his  fair  spouse,  but  we  do  know  tliat  in  the  famous  "Declaration 
of  Independence,  where  all  men  are  declared  equal,  the  women 
received  no  more  consideration  than  did  Margaret  Brent  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 

After  peace  had  been  proclaimed,  however,  the  Continental 
Congress  left  the  suffrage  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  States,  and 
New  Jersey  conferred  it  on  all  inhabitants  worth  $250,  male 
and  female  alike.  So  the  women  of  New  Jersey  actually  voted 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  national  Constitution.  The  law 
granting  them  the  franchise  was  not  repealed  until  1807. 

In  Europe  the  original  Suffragette  was  a  Frenchwoman, 
Olympe  de  Gouges,  wlio  was  beheaded  during  the  Revolution. 
She  was  born  in  Momtauban,  May  7,  1748,  and  was  therefore 
more  than  forty  years  old  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out 
Her  putative  father  was  a  butcher,  her  real  father  was  the 
Marquis  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan,  who  was  a  poet  and  often  be- 
came the  butt  of  Voltaire.  She  married  before  she  was  twenty 
an  old  man  "  who  was  neither  rich  nor  well-horn  " — a  cook,  in 
fact,  as  appears  from  the  birth  certificate  of  her  son,  Pierre 
Aubry.  She  left  the  conjugal  home  and  began  a  life  of  adven- 
ture. At  the  age  of  34  she  became  a  woman  of  letters,  and  pro- 
duced several  plays  which  had  hut  a  moderate  success.  In  the 
very  first  of  these,  *'The  Generous  Man"  (1786),  she  showed 
herself  a  woman's  rights  woman.  Through  one  of  her  charac- 
ters she  protests  against  the  exclusion  of  women  from  ^  all  power 
and  knowledge."  Two  years  later  in  another  play,  "The  Re- 
formed Philosopher,"  another  of  her  characters  broaches  what 
was  then  the  startling  heresy,  that  "two  beings  independent  in 
rank  and  fortune,  united  by  marriage,  should  have  equal  rights 
in  disposing  of  their  future  and  tlieir  actions!"  And  an  old 
governess  in  the  play  is  made  to  add,  "  Let  them  put  trousers  on 
US  and  send  us  to  college  and  see  if  they  don't  make  thousands 
of  heroes  out  of  us  1 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevoluiion  she  grew  even  bolder. 
In  her  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Women  and  of  Women 
Citizens''  (1791),  she  declared  that  "Woman  is  bom  free,  and 
88 
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has  equal  righU  with  men.  Social  distiuctiou  can  bo  founded 
only  on  genefal  utility/'  Another  paragraph  ran:  "The  lair 
ought  to  be  the  expression  of  the  general  will.  All  citizens,  men 
and  women,  being  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  ought  to  concur 
personally  or  through  their  representativea  in  its  formation.  It 
ought  to  be  equal  for  all.  All  citizens,  men  and  women,  ought  to 
be  equally  admissible  to  all  dignities,  places,  public  emplo}inent8, 
according  to  their  capacities,  and  without  any  other  diatinctions 
than  those  of  their  virtues  and  tlieir  talents.** 

Though  she  favored  the  Revolution,  she  denounced  its  fiercer 
excesses,  attacking  Marat  and  Kobespierre  and  defending  Louis 
XVI.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1793,  Olympe  de  Gouges  was 
arrested.  She  had  just  issued  a  pamphlet  called  **  The  Three 
Urns,**  in  which  she  proposed  a  plebiscite  on  these  three  solu- 
tions: "republican  government  one  and  indivisible;  federal  goT- 
emment;  monarchical  government."  There  was  a  revolutionary 
law  which  pronounced  capital  punishment  on  all  who  should 
print  a  book  or  pamphlet  provoking  the  roostablishment  of  mon- 
archy. Olympe  had  her&elf  sealed  her  fate.  She  was  kept  in 
prison  throe  months  and  guillotined  on  the  3d  of  November. 

In  183G  there  came  to  the  United  States  an  eloquent  young 
enthusiast,  Ernestine  L.  Bose,  the  daughter  of  a  rabbi  in  Poland. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  take  the  platform  and  urge  the 
women  of  this  country  to  appeal  for  laws  which  afSoetea  their 
interests.  In  1836-37  she  circulated  a  petition  for  a  law  tiiat 
would  enable  married  women  to  hold  property,  and  could  secure 
but  five  signatures.  However,  she  kept  up  the  work,  and  by  . 
1840  many  of  the  women  prominent  among  our  earliest  suffra- 
gists were  associated  with  her,  chief  among  them  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton.  For  eight  years  more  these  women  continued  their 
endeavors,  and  in  1848  the  State  of  New  York  at  last  conferred 
property  rights  upon  its  married  women.  Thereafter  their  efforts 
were  devoted  to  the  agitation  for  the  suffrage. 

In  the  same  year  was  held  the  first  woman's  rights  conven- 
tion, at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

In  1851  Susan  B.  Anthony  met  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 
That  meeting  mnrks  the  beginning  of  the  active  political  cam- 
paign  for  the  vote;  that  year  saw  the  first  woman's  delegatioit 
in  Albany  petitioning  the  Legislature  to  give  them  a  hearing. 
Every  year  since,  except  for  the  years  of  the  Civil  War,  has  seen 
a  delegation  of  women  in  Albany  bound  on  the  same  mission. 

Twice  they  have  been  very  near  success. 

In  1886  a  bill  was  presented  before  the  Legislature  asking 
only  for  the  municipal  suffrage.  It  found  many  supporters.  The 
enthusiasm  and.  excitement  ran  hig^.  On  the  day  when  it  waa 
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to  be  voted  vpon^  the  House  was  thronged,  the  Lieutenant-OoTW- 
nor  and  many  officers  of  the  State  being  preeent   When  the 

question  was  put  to  vote,  the  result  stood  65  ayes  to  50  noes,  a 
constitutional  majority.  A  burst  of  applause  broke  forth.  The 
legislators  became  panic-stricken,  and  before  the  applause  had 
died  away  two  of  them  had  hurriedly  changed  their  ayes  to  noes. 
The  final  ?ote  stood  63  to  h%  and  the  day  was  lost  to  the 
soffragists. 

A  still  narrower  defeat  was  that  experienced  in  1895.  On 
March  14  of  that  year  six  men  presented  a  mammoth  petition  for 
the  suffrage  cause  and  introduced  at  the  same  time  a  bill  con- 
ferring the  right  upon  women.  It  passed  the  Legislature,  the  vote 
standing  81  ayes  to  31  noes.  Then  ensued  a  fortnight  of  waiting, 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  period  where  a  comma  should 
have  lx?cn  in  the  draft  of  the  bill.  At  last  it  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  and  carried  at  once,  20  aves  to  5  noes.  At  once  it  was 
discovered  that  the  word  "  resident "  had  been  substituted  for 
the  word  "  citizen,"  and  tlie  bill  was  void.  The  entire  year's 
work  was  lost  to  the  suffragists  and  they  have  not  since  been 
able  to  secure  a  majority.  The  responsibility  for  the  blunder 
has  never  been  placed. 

Sunday  and  the  Sabbath.    In  the  Book  of  Acts  (Acts,  xx, 
7)  and  in  St.  Paul  ( 1  Cor.,  xvi,  2)  the  day  we  now  call  Sunday 
is  simply  "  the  first  day  of  the  week."  By  St.  John  (Rev.,  i,  10) 
and  other  early  Christian  writers  (Eusebids  book  iv,  c.  18; 
and  book  it,  c.  23)  It  is  called  ^  the  Lord's  day."  St.  Barnabas, 
apparently  in  order  to  designate  it  as  the  day  after  the  Jewidi 
^bbath  (seventh  day),  calls  it  ''the  eighth  day'*  (in  his 
Epistle  Part  15).  Some  of  the  earliest  of  the  fathers,  including 
Justin  Martyr  (Apologeiieus  2)  and  Tertnllian  (Apologetiau 
L:),  call  it    Sunday/*  and  so  it  was  most  usually  called 
thereafter,  the  day  seldom  being  otherwise  designated  in 
the  imperial  edicts  of  the  first  Christian  emperors.     It  may, 
indeed,  with  great  fnroprie^  retain  this  name,''  said  Bidiop 
Hobart,  '' because  it  is  dedicated  to  the  honor  of  that  Savioitr 
liio  is  by  the  prophet  called  the  Sun  of  Righteoosness.'*   In  the 
Emperor  Constantine's  order  to  the  Boman  army  as  to  the 
obseryanoe  of  Sunday,  it  is  called  "  the  holy,  happy  day,"  cer- 
tainly a  most  striking  and  appropriate  title.    Many  centuries 
after,  some  of  the  soc^  specially  noted  for  the  austerity  of  their 
religious  views,  adopted  the  idea  of  Jndaizing  the  Christian 
Lord's  day-^is  ^'holy,  happy  day''— into  a  Jewish  Sabbath, 
the  rigorons  observance  of  which  became  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  Puritan  Christianity  and  blue-law  legislation,  and, 
Ttaturally,  in  adopting  the  Jewish  obpervance,  they  adopted. with 
it  the  Jewish  name  and  called  Sunday    the  Sabbath." 
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Never  in  the  New  Teetuneiit  itself^  nor  in  the  writinge  of  the 
early  Fathers,  is  there  any  identification  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
with  the  Christian  Sunday.  Never  is  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  alluded  to  save  as  a  purely  Jewish  ordinance.  St.  Paul 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  denounce  it  as  a  dangerous  superstition. 
But  it  may  be  gatlierod  from  scattered  intimations,  especially 
with  the  light  reflected  on  them  from  later  tradition,  that  in 
apostolic  days  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  the  Lord's  day,  had 
begun  to  be  observed,  in  memory  of  the  Resurrection,  by  the 
celebration  of  the  Euchariet  It  has  been  surmised  that  this 
was  one  of  the  ''commandments''  which  the  Saviour  gave  to 
his  apostles  during  the  forty  days  between  the  Besnrrection  and 
the  Ascension  (Luke  zziii,  56).  But  Sunday  was  never  called 
the  Sabbath.  To  do  so  would  have  led  to  manifest  confusion, 
for  the  Sabbath,  or  Saturday,  was  from  a  very  early  period 
observed  widely  in  the  Church  as  a  fast,  not  on  Jewish  grounds, 
but  in  memory  of  the  Burial  of  our  Lord,  just  as  Wednesday  and 
Friday  were  kept  in  honor  of  the  Betrayal  and  the  Passion. 

Not  only  do  these  early  writers  never  call  Sunday  the  Sab- 
bath, but  they  never  base  the  obligation  of  keeping  it  on  Jewish 
custom  or  on  the  Fourth  Commandment.  The  fact  of  its  being 
already  a  day  ''venerated"  in  the  Chnrch  is  implM  in  the 
language  of  the  edict  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor  enjoining 
its  observance,  and  is  still  more  clearly  implied  in  the  twentieth 
Canon  of  Nice.  The  edict  of  Constantine,  being  the  first  of  the 
kind,  and  in  some  sense  the  model  of  all  later  legislation  on 
the  subject,  may  be  worth  quoting  as  it  stands: 

Omnes  judiccM,  urbanieque  plebes  et  cunctarum  artium  oflicia 
venerabili  Die  Sol  is  quieacant.  Ruri  tamen  positi  agrorum  culturse 
libers  licenterque  inserviant,  quoniam  evenit  ut  scpe  illo  die  fnimenta 
sulcis  aut  vincse  scrobibus  mandcntur,  ne  ooeasloiw  momcnti  pereat 
commoditas  coelesti  provisione  concessa. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  only  two  points  in  regard  to  the 
day  on  which  Christians  of  all  ages  have  been  generally  agreed  are 
— first,  the  duty  of  public  worsliip;  and,  secondly,  the  duty  of 
resting,  and  enabling  others  to  rest,  from  the  ordinary  business 
of  life  on  the  weekly  festival  of  the  Resurrection.  In  the  method 
of  carrying  out  these  objects,  and  still  more  in  all  further  modes 
of  hcmoring  the  day,  there  have  been  in  differ^t  times  and  places 
almost  infinite  differences  of  detail,  both  among  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  But  all  testimony  goes  to  confirm  Baxter's  con- 
dnsion,  that "  from  and  in  the  apostles'  days  the  churches  unani- 
mously agreed  in  the  holy  use  of  it  as  a  separated  day." 

Medifpval  "usage,  while  sternly  enforcing  attendance  at  church 
and  abstinence  from  all  servile  work,  nevertheless  favored  Sunday 
amusements.  The  day  was  treated  as  the  weekly  festival  of  the 
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people,  combining  recreatiun  with  religious  worship,  which  last 
was  itself  a  kind  of  recreation  and  helped  to  add  something  of 
brightness  to  their  dull  and  monotonous  lives. 

The  public  spectacles  were  held  not  to  be  innocent,  and  Chris- 
tians were  forbidden  to  witness  them  at  any  time  on  account  of 
their  immoral  and  idolatrous  adjuncts.  It  was  because  the 
leisure  of  Sunday  afforded  exceptional  facilities  for  this  forbid- 
den practice,  which  was  mareofer  found  to  interfere  with  attend* 
ance  at  Divine  Bervice,  that  Theodosius  in  the  year  386  was 
induced  to  put  a  stop  to  all  public  performances  on  that  day. 
When,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  sacred  dramas  began  to 
be  introduced  into  Christian  practice,  they  were  usually  per> 
formed  in  churches  and  on  Sundays  or  festivals. 

Hallam  observes  tliat  the  founders  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion made  no  diange  in  this  respect,  but  that  in  the  following 
century  Sabbatarianism  grew  up — both  in  the  use  of  the  word 
Sabbath  and  the  Judaic  tone  of  thought  it  implied — as  a  dis- 
tinctive badge  of  Puritanism.  For  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  modern  Sabbatarian  notion  is  so  much  distinctively 
Protestant  as  distinctively  insular  and  Puritan. 

It  derives  as  little  countenance  from  the  fathers  of  "  the 
Blessed  Beformatiou,"  English  or  foreign,  as  from  the  fathers 
of  the  primitive  Church.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  expressly 
condemns  it;  Craumer,  in  accordance  with  his  general  Erastian- 
ism,  calls  the  observance  of  Sunday  **  a  mere  appointment  of  the 
mao:istrate     even  the  Puritanical  Calvin  used  to  play  at  bowls 
on  Sunday  at  Geneva.   And  to  this  day  the  countrymen  and  core- 
lio^ionists  of  Luther  and  Calvin  have  nothing  in  common  in  this 
respect  with  their  English  or  Scotch  followers.    The  ''Conti- 
nental Sunday"  which  Protestants  are  so  fond  of  denuuiicing 
is  really  characteristic  of  Protestant  more  than  of  Catholic  coun- 
tries; so  much  so  indeed  that  the  measure  of  influence  exercised 
by  the  Church  may  usually  be  gauged  in  a  Catholic  city  by  noting 
what  proportion  of  the  sliops  are  kept  open.    Thus,  at  ^lunich 
and  Lucerne  they  are  closed,  in  Paris  only  very  partially  so;  at 
Berlin  and  Zurich  they  are  open.    The  Sabbatarian  view  is  an 
invention,  not  of  the  sixteenth  centurv  but  the  seventeenth, 
when  the  Puritans  so  fiercely  railed  at  "the  impious  'Book 
of  Sports*"  issued  by  authority  of  Charles  I  and  Laud,  and  con- 
trived under  Charles  II  to  secure  the  passing  of  an  act  against 
Sabbath  breaking. 

An  anecdote  published  in  the  Universal  Magazine  for  1775 
illustrates  the  condition  of  the  Sabbath  question  in  Boston, 
U.  S.,  about  that  time: 

Some  yvars  ago,  a  Commander  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war, 
bii^f  itaiioiMd  at  this  place,  had  orden  to  eraiae^  from  time  to  time. 
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Ib  order  to  protect  our  trade,  and  diitreM  the  enemj.  It  happened  im- 
luckily  that  he  returned  from  one  of  hia  cruises  on  a  Sunday;  and,  as 
he  had  left  his  lady  at  Boston,  the  moment  she  had  heard  of  the  ship's 
arrival,  she  hastened  down  to  the  water's  side,  in  onler  to  receive  him. 
Tlie  Captain,  on  landing,  enhraeed  her  with  tenderness  and  affeetlon} 
this,  as  there  were  many  spectators  by,  gave  great  offence,  and  was 
considered  as  an  act  of  indecency  and  a  flagrant  profanation  of  the 
Sahbnth.  The  next  day,  therefore,  he  was  summoned  hefore  the  Magis- 
trates, who,  with  many  severe  rebukes  and  pious  exhortations,  ordered 
him  to  be  publicly  whipped.  The  Captain  stifled  his  indignation  and 
resentment  as  much  us  possible;  and,  an  the  punisliment,  from  the  fre* 
quenoy  of  It,  was  not  attended  with  anj  giMt  degree  of  ignominy  or 
disgrace,  he  mixed  with  the  best  cotnpany,  WM  well  xcceiTW  by  tMOl, 
and  they  were  apparently  good  friends. 

At  length  tlie  time  of  the  station  expired,  and  he  was  reealled.  He 
went,  therefore,  with  seeming  concern,  to  take  leave  of  his  worthy 
friends;  and,  that  they  might  sjjend  one  happy  day  together  before  their 
final  separation,  he  invited  the  principal  Magi&tratea  and  select  men 
to  dine  with  him  on  board  his  ship  upon  the  day  of  his  departure. 
They  accepto<1  tlic  invitation,  and  nothing  could  be  more  joyous  and 
convivial  than  the  entertainment  which  he  gave  them.  At  length  the 
fatal  moment  arrived  that  was  to  separate  them:  the  anchor  was 
a>peak,  the  sails  were  unfurled,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
signal  to  get  under  way.  The  Captain,  after  taking  an  aifeotionate 
leave  of  liis  worthy  friends,  accompanied  them  upon  deck,  where  the 
boatswain  and  crew  were  in  readiness  to  receive  tbem.  He  there  thanked 
them  afresh  for  the  civilities  they  had  shown  him,  of  which,  he  said, 
he  should  retain  an  eternal  remembrance,  and  to  which  he  wished  it 
had  been  In  his  power  to  have  made  a  more  adequate  retum.  One 
point  of  civility  only  remained  to  be  adjusted  between  them,  which,  aa 
it  was  in  his  power,  so  he  meant  most  justly  to  recompense  to  them. 
He  then  reminded  them  of  what  had  passed,  and,  ordering  the  crew 
to  pinion  them,  had  them  brought  one  by  one  to  the  gang-way,  where 
the  Boatswain  with  a  cat  of  nine  tails,  laid  on  the  back  of  each  forty 
stripes  save  one.  Thev  were  then,  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamationa 
of  the  crew,  shoved  into  their  boats:  and  the  Captein,  Immediatriy 
getting  under  way,  sailed  for  England. 

An  object  lesson  recently  brought  home  to  the  Baet<m  hofiom 
some  realization  of  what  their  ancestors  had  snlfered  from  the 
Sabbatarianism  of  the  past  This  lesson  was  enforced  by  the 

police  of  that  city  in  the  year  1897.  District-Attorney  Moran 
nad  kept  criticising  them  for  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  police  retorted  by  a  practical  ar^iment  of  tlie  ?ort  known 
to  logicians  as  the  reductin  ad  ahsurdum.  On  the  ensuing 
Sundav  thev  enforced  indiscriminatelv  everv  blue  law  they 
could  find  on  the  books.  Everybody  who  was  seen  by  an  officer 
doing  a  stroke  of  work  was  summoned  before  a  magistrate  for 
decision  whether  the  work  was  one  of  necessity.  Twelve  hundred 
persons  in  all  were  thus  brought  to  justice,  and  a  great  many  of 
tbem  paid  fines.  Sweeping  sidewalks,  delivering  ice-cream  and 
other  perishable  articles  of  food,  shipping  theatrical  scenery  and 
eifect%  the  playing  of  Orchestras  in  hotels — these  are  typical 
instances  of  the  kinds  of  Sunday  work  for  which  the  police  made 
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arrests.  In  Boxbury,  which  is  a  part  of  BostoDy  some  work  wst 
beiBg^  done  on  Stony  Brook.  Here  the  boomerang  was  out- 
boomeranged.  The  contractors  decided  to  apply  the  reductio 
ad  absurdiim  to  the  police  themselves,  and  so  quit  work,  with  the 
result  that  the  brook  overflowed  and  filled  the  cellars  of  near-by 
residents. 

Sunday-School.  One  Sunday  morning  in  the  year  1812, 
a  workingman,  carefully  dressed  in  his  best  suit,  came  out 
of  his  house  on  the  main  street  of  the  old  English  town  of 
Gloucester  and  strolled  leisurely  down  the  hill.  The  New 
Inn  was  fronted  then,  as  it  is  to-day,  by  a  square  garden  over- 
hung by  the  carved  galleries  of  the  tavern.  There  was  a  moss- 
clad  Avell  in  tlie  (cntre,  and  about  it  were  beds  of  sweet-smelling 
pinks  and  columbines. 

But  the  calm  of  that  Sunday  morning  was  destroyed  by  a 
crowd  of  street  boys,  who  fought  over  the  lluwer  beds,  making  the 
day  hideous  with  their  noise  and  coarse  talk. 

The  printer — for  printing  was  his  work  on  week-days — 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  looked  steadily  at  the  boys. 
Presently  he  said  to  himself :  At  this  rate  those  boys  will  soon 
go  utterly  to  the  bad.  That  must  not  be !  There  are  good  possi- 
oilitles  in  fhem.  Here,  boys/'  he  called  aloud,   come  with  me ! " 

He  led  them,  yelling  and  pushing,  down  the  street  into  hia 
owii  quiet  house,  planning  as  he  went  how  to  keep  them  there 
'^I  am  goings''  he  said  presently,  to  start  a  school  for  you. 
Kow  and  here.  It  shall  be  a  free  school ;  I  will  be  the  teacher.^' 
The  boys  received  the  news  with  shouts.  They  were  too 
ragged  and  grimy  to  go  to  church  on  Simdays.  No  other  decent 
place  was  epen  to  them. 

The  next  Sunday  his  house  was  crowded  with  the  same  class 
of  children. 

The  idea  of  a  free  school  on  Sunday  appealed  to  every  Chris- 
tian as  a  most  hopeful  plan  for  the  rescue  of  children  from 
wickedness.  It  spread  through  the  town,  through  the  shire, 
through  England.  It  was  adopted  in  France  and  Germany;  it 
made  its  way  to  Australia  and  to  the  United  States.  Now  in 
every  country  in  the  world  and  in  every  sect  there  are  these 
pchools,  in  which,  every  Sunday  morning,  the  Bible  story  is  told, 
without  money  and  without  price. 

In  the  staid  old  city  of  Gloucester  they  still  show  you  the 
New  Inn  and  the  frnrdon  whore  the  hoys  played,  and  the  old 
brown  house  with  its  {icaked  roof  in  wliich  Robert  Eaikes,  that 
long-ago  morning,  tau.i^ht  the  first  Sunday-scliool. 

Sunken  Cities.  There  must  be  some  fundamental  truth  in 
the  legends  so  wides})read  in  German  v.  Holland,  and  Ireland 
which  refer,  with  more  or  less  particularity  of  detail,  to  cities 
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snbmeiged  many  fathoms  deep  at  the  bottom  of  great  lakes  or 
seas  or  oceans.  Sometimes,  on  very  clear  days,  their  tallest  build- 
ings may  be  dimly  descried  through  the  waves,  or  faint  sounds 
as  of  chiming  bells  may  be  heard  floating  upward  from  tbekt 
towers  or  steeples. 

The  Lake  of  Killamey  is  said  to  have  once  been  the  site  of  a 
great  and  populous  city  famous  in  Celtic  legend.  Ix)ugh  Xeah 
is  another  Irish  lake  with  a  similar  history.  Who  does  not  re- 
member Tom  Moore's  poem  beginning: 

On  Lough  Neah't  banks  as  the  Asheromn  strayt. 

When  the  clear  calm  eve'8  declining, 
He  sees  the  Round  Towers  of  other  &iy« 
In  the  waves  beneath  him  shininfr. 

The  Irish  legends  all  agree  in  one  particular,  that  these  cities 
were  dependent  for  their  prosperity  on  a  holy  well  situated  just 
outside  their  walls.  This  well  was  never  to  be  left  open  after 
sunset.  But,  alas!  both  the  royal  court  and  the  city  were  so 
given  up  to  revelry  that  one  evening  no  one  remembered  to  close 
the  well  at  sunset.  Thereupon  the  furious  wntcr?  rose,  engulfing 
the  town  and  drowning  the  inhabitants.  In  Holland,  according 
to  popular  tradition,  the  ruins  of  several  large  cities  survive  in 
the  basin  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  These  cities  were  submerged  by 
the  North  Sea  breaking  its  banks  and  overflowing  the  country. 

The  Baltic  also  has  its  sunken  citv  made  famous  bv  the 
German  poet  William  Miiller,  the  father  of  Max  Miiller.  Here 
are  opening  stanzas  of  his  poem,  translated  by  James  Clarence  ^ 
Mangan : 

Hark,  the  faint  bells  of  the  sunken  city 

Peal  once  more  their  wonted  evening  ehima; 

From  the  deep  ahywos  floats  a  ditty. 
Wild  and  wondrou8,  of  tlio  olden  time. 

Temploft,  towers,  and  domps  of  many  atoriea 

Tliere  lie  buried  in  an  ocean  grave. 
Undcacried,  eava  when  tbeir  golden  gloriea 

Gleam  at  lunset  through  the  lighted  waire. 

And  the  mariner  who  had  seen  them  gliaten. 

In  whoBe  ears  those  ma^Mc  bells  do  sound, 
Nijfht  by  nipht  bides  there  to  watch  and  listen 
Though  death  lurks  behind  each  dork  rook  round. 

Holstein  also  has  its  legendary  city  of  Vioeta,  buried  in  the 
flea  jvflt  off  its  eoasts.   Fishermen  say  that  on  dear  days  when 

the  sea  is  smooth  they  can  look  down  into  the  waters  and  see  the 
peaked  roofs  of  a  city  of  the  middle  a^es,  and  that  the  tolling  of 
the  bells  in  the  cluirch  spires  comes  faintly  up  to  them  as  they 
are  moved  by  the  snhniarino  currents. 

Washington  Irving,  in  "  Wolfert's  T?oost  and  Other  Papers.^ 
gives  an  account  of  a  convent  near  Toledo,  which  at  the  time 
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of  the  Moorish  conquest  was  miraculoiuly  engulfed  by  the  earth 
to  protect  it  and  its  band  of  nuns  from  sacrilege.   The  beUe, 

organ,  and  choir  could  be  occasionally  heard  during  forty  years, 
at  which  time  the  last  of  the  sisters  must  have  died,  for  no  sound 
was  heard  afterward.  The  spire  of  the  convent  projecting  out  of 
the  ground  is  still  shown.    See  Ys. 

Swallow.  Garrula  hirundo/'  writes  Virgil,  and  there  are 
occasions  when  the  lack-plumed  swift  deserves  the  epithet,  but 
the  swallow  itself  only  murmura  or  inwardly  nipes  a  sinall  flutter- 
ing note  as  he  swoops  and  gyrates  through  the  air.  He  is  often 
seen  in  the  open,  but  bis  truest  affections  are  enkindled  by  things 
of  human  kind,  the  cottage  and  the  barn  roof,  the  common  where 
children  congregate,  the  telegraph  wires  near  inhabited  homes. 

The  curious  belief  which  Gilbert  White  seemed  to  share,  that 
many  of  the  swallows  hibernate,  has  now  been  as  completely  ex- 
ploded as  that  the  barnacle  goose  is  a  development  of  the 
barnacle  shell-fish.  And  we  may  rejoice  at  the  destruction  of  the 
legend.  It  is  not  at  all  so  pleasant  or  so  fanciful  to  think  that 
the  swallow  sneaks  Into  a  hole  or  a  cornice,  like  the  ugly  bat  or 
the  unsocial  bear.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  torpidity  about  the 
swallow.  The  few  loiterers  that  are  caught  in  the  snow  suffer 
for  it  in  a  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  But  where  do  the  swallows 
go  when  they  leave  us?  This  question  has  never  been  exhaus- 
tively answered.  In  some  charming  verses  by  Theophile 
Gautier  in  the  Moniteur,  and  which  were  afterward  cleverly 
decanted  into  English  by  Father  Prout,  we  have  a  pretty  picture 
of  what  the  poet  calls  a  **  synagogue  "  of  the  binAs,  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  as  to  the  several  places  they 
respectively  intended  to  visit. 

Elles,  s'MMinblaiit  par  eeiiUiiMi» 

8e  concertent  pour  le  depart. 
L'une  dit,  Oh  que  dana  Ath^nes 
II  fait  hon  siir  le  vieux  reropart. 

Tous  k'8  ana  j'y  vats  et  je  niche 
Aux  m^topee  du  Parthenon; 

Mon  nid  bouche  dana  la  corniche, 
Le  trou  d'un  boulet  de  canon. 

Another  swallow  tells  his  friends  that  he  has  a  snujg. retreat  over 
a  coffee-shop  at  Smyrna;  a  third  is  a  sort  of  hermit,  who  affects 
a  residence  among  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec;  while  a 
fourth  is  resolved  to  make  for  the  third  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
where  there  is  a  convenient  crevice  for  liini  in  the  neck  of  an 
ancient  statue.  The  swallows  are,  we  believe,  actually  to  be 
s<een  in  these  quarters,  and  the  flight  has  been  frequently  met  with 
on  its  passage  across  the  sea.  The  birds  are  said  usually  to 
ily  low  on  the  journey^  but  they  would  be  altogether  influenced 
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as  to  tiiia  by  the  wind.  They  inwiaUy  make  for  the  nanowett 
straits  from  point  to  pointy  but  yet  they  must  be  sometimes  so 
long  upon  the  wing  that,  taking  into  account  that  there  can  be 
little,  if  any,  insect  food  over  the  salt  ocean,  they  must  suffer 
from  hunger  and  thirst;  for  the  swallow  is  a  thirsty  soul  and 
is  a  most  valiant  trencherman  at  minute  flies.  However,  the 
journey  is  accomplished  somehow,  and  we  are  swallowiesa  until 
the  new  year  is  born  and  advanced. 

Swifts  have  a  bad  name  in  Ireland.  Their  flesh  is  held  to 
be  poisonous,  for  they  have  each  a  drop  of  the  devil's  blood  in 
their  veins,  and  it  is  bought  ill  for  the  dead  when  a  swift  shoots 
over  the  hearse.  Oddly  enough,  this  superstition  does  not  apply 
to  the  smaller  swallows.  In  England  we  have  not  heard  that  any 
.  such  notions  obtain.  The  swallow  ought,  indeed,  to  be  a  favorite 
with  every  one.  He  never  touches  our  fruit,  no  matter  how  ripe 
and  luscious  the  peaches  and  the  cherries  look;  and  what  more 
welcome  guest  to  our  shores  than  that  daring  pioneer  of  the 
proverb  ? 

Swimming  Bath.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  swimming 
baith  so  far  discovered  in  English  literature  by  the  patient  eom- 
spondents  of  Notes  and  Qum$a  (see  Tenth  series,  x,  p.  89)  is 
that  contained  in  the  following  advertisement  in  the  London 
DaUy  AdveHinr,  May  28, 1748 : 

This  Day  is  opened.  At  tlie  Bagnio  in  Lemon  Street,  QeodmMi'a 

Fields: 

The  Pleasure  or  Swimming  Bath  which  is  more  than  forty-three 
Feet  in  length,  it  will  be  kept  warm  and  fresh  every  Day  and  is  con- 
venient to  swim  or  learn  to  swim  in.  There  are  Waiters  attend  daily 
to  teach  or  aHsint  Oontlemen  in  the  said  Swimming  BttJOk  if  required. 
There  is  also  a  good  Cold  Bath. 

Subeeribers  may  have  the  use  of  both  for  a  Guinea. 

Maitland*8  "  History  of  London  says  that  "  the  completest 
swimming  bath  in  the  whole  world  "  is  the  Peerless  Pool,  which 
was  opened  to  the  public  by  William  Kemp,  an  eminent  citizen, 
in  1743.  "  Peerless  Pool  "  seems  to  have  been  the  original  name 
of  a  spring  m  this  neighborhood,  which  overflowed  its  banks  and 
formed  a  pond  so  dangerous  to  life  that  the  word  heoaine  cor- 
lupted  to  ''Perilous.'*  Kemp,  however,  restored  the  originml 
name  when,  at  the  above-mentioned  date,  he  built  new  receptadea 
for  the  spring's  waters.  The  cold  bath  was  40  feet  long  and  20 
feet  broad;  "this  was  quite  private  and  retired  from  private 
inspection."  The  pleasure  bath  in  the  open  air  was  170  feet 
long  by  108  feet  broad.  It  was  surrounded  by  trees,  with  an 
arcade  and  boxes  for  dressing.  Subscription  for  the  use  of  either 
£1  10b.  per  annum  }  a  single  bath  at  either  waa  la. 
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Tabard  Inn.  Strangers  visiting  a  large  city,  like  London, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  if  they  arrived  there  after 
nightfall,  usually  took  up  their  lodgings  outside  the  gates.  Hence 
tome  of  the  inrincipal  inna  for  the  aeomimodatioit  of  traveUexs 
were  built  along  the  line  of  approach.  On  both  aidee  of  the 
High  Street  of  Southwark  stood  many  of  these  ancient  hoetelrieB. 

Stowc,  the  early  historian  of  London,  tells  us  that  there  stood 
in  this  locality  *'  many  fair  inns  for  receipt  of  travellers,**  among 
which  "  the  most  ancient  is  the  Tabard,  so  called  of  the  sign, 
which  as  we  now  term  it  is  of  a  jacket  or  sleeveless  coat,  whole 
before,  open  on  both  sides,  with  a  square  collar,  winged  at  the 
shoulders:  a  stately  garment  of  old  time,  commonly  worn  of 
noblemen  and  others,  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  wars ;  but 
then  (to  wit,  in  the  wars)  their  anna  embroidered,  or  otherwiae 
depict,  npon  them,  that  erery  man  by  his  coat  of  arms  might  be 
known  from  others.  But  now  these  tabards  are  only  worn  by 
the  heralds,  and  be  called  their  coats  of  arms  in  service." 

The  Tabard  Inn  still  stands  in  Southwark,  though  it  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Talbot,  and  retains  little  of  its  original 
architecture  and  none  of  its  pristine  importance.  Its  identity  is 
unmistakable.  The  land  on  which  it  stood  was  purchased  by 
the  abbot  of  Hyde,  in  1307,  and  he  built  upon  it  a  hostel,  or  town 
house,  for  the  abbots  when  they  came  to  London.  It  may  be  sup- 
nooed  that  the  inn  for  the  aoeommodation  of  the  public  was 
built  by  the  abbots,  and  that  they  received  their  profits  from  it. 

Probably  it  was  built  with  a  view  to  furnishing  accommoda- 
tion for  the  pilgrims  flocking  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  for  it  stands 
just  between  the  Pilgrim's  Way  from  the  went  and  south  of 
England,  and  the  much  better  known  continuation  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Wav  onward  to  Canterbury,  so  that  it  would  be  exactly 
m  spot  where  they  would  be  glad  to  find  a  hidting-place.  It  is 
by  no  means  unlikdy  that  the  abbot  of.  Hyde  bujlt  the  inn  for  this 
purpose  very  soon  after  he  became  possessed  of  Ihe  ground,  if 
there  was  not  one  already  in  existence,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  Chaucer  lived, — that  is,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century, — the  Tabard  was  the  usual  resort  of  the  pil*rrima, 
or  at  least  that  it  was  the  most-frequented  hostelry  in  Southwark, 
or  he  would  not  have  introduced  it  in  that  character. 

Yet  any  one  must  possess  very  little  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages  to  suppose  that  Chaucer's  meeting  ot 
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the  pilgrims  at  the  Tabard  was  intended  for  the  description  of  a 
real  event,  that  all  the  arrangement  about  the  telling  of  tales 
was  really  made,  and  that  each  pilgrim  told  the  story  here 
ascribed  to  him.  Any  one  who,  further,  knows  a  little  of  society 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  should  be  aware  that  twenty-nine  individ- 
uals, each  of  so  totally  different  a  character,  and  belonging  to 
classes  so  widely  separated  from  each  other,  could  hardly  have 
met  together  on  this  footing  of  social  equality.  It  was  a  simple 
invention  of  the  poet  for  the  sake  of  the  stories  he  intended  to 
introduce. 

Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  Chaucer's  time  the  Tabard  was 
the  principal  hotel  in  Southwark,  and  that  it  was  a  usual  resort 
of  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Canterbury.  As  we  have  seen,  Stowe,  who  wrote  in  1598,  mentions 
the  Tabard  in  Southwark  as  then  still  standing ;  and  four  years 
later,  Speght,  who  published  his  edition  of  Chaucer  in  iWt, 
informs  us  that,  Wherets  through  time  it  htth  been  modi  de- 
cayed, it  is  now  by  Master  J.  Preston,  with  the  abbofs  home 
thereto  adjoined,  newly  repaired,  and  wifli  convenient  roans 
much  increased  for  the  receipt  of  many  guests.''  What  weie 
the  diaracter  and  extent  of  Preston's  repairs  we  have  no  mesos 
of  knowing;  but  perhaps  they  did  not  materially  change  the  gm- 
ml  appearance  of  the  old  edifice.  He  seems  to  have  added  the 
private  house  of  the  abbot  to  the  public  buildings  of  the  hostelry. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  century  after  this  date,  the  Tabard 
was  exposed  to  destruction  from  another  cause,  and  one  whidi 
must  have  been  much  more  disastrous,  though  we  have  still  no 
means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  it  suffered.  In  1  GTf)  South- 
wark was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  conflagration,  second  only  in  iti 
greatness  to  the  well>known  fire  of  London  ten  years  before. 
About  six  hundred  houses  were  burnt,  or  blown  up  for  the  por- 
ose  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  fire,  and  the  Tabard  must 
ave  been  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  danger.   When  it  was  re- 
built, the  old  associations  of  this  inn  seem  to  have  been  so  far 
forijottcn.  that  even  llie  name  on  the  sign  was  changed,  and.  in 
the  appropriate  language  of  the  well-known  antiquary,  John 
Aubrey,    the  ignorant  landlord,  or  tenant,  instead  of  the  ancient 
sign  of  the  Tabard,  put  up  the  Talbot,  or  dog."    Aubrev  tells 
us  further,  that  before  the  fire  it  was  an  old  timber  house,  "  prob- 
ably coeval  with  Chaucer's  time."   It  was  probably  this  old  jpirt, 
facing  the  street,  which  was  burnt. 

Table  from  Human  Remains.  Somewhere  about  the  rear 
1893  a  paragraph  concerning  a  table  of  this  sort  was  set  afloat 
and  was  copied  all  over  Europe  and  America.  It  is  curioui 
enough  to  copy  at  length. 
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In  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  is  a  table  which,  for  originality 
in  the  matter  of  construction  and  ghastliness  in  conception,  is  prob- 
ably without  a  rival.  It  was  made  by  Giuseppe  Segatti,  who  passed 
several  years  of  his  life  in  its  manufacture.  To  the  casual  observer 
it  ciTM  the  imprewion  of  a  cnrious  moaaie  of  owTlilea  of  different  ahndee 
and  colors,  for  it  looks  like  polished  stone.  In  reality  it  is  composed 
of  human  muscles  and  viscera.  No  less  tlian  a  hundred  bodies  were 
requisitioned  for  the  material.  The  table  is  round  and  about  a  yard 
in  diameter,  with  n  pedestal  and  four  daw  feet,  the  whole  being  formed 
of  petrified  human  remains.  The  ornaments  of  the  pedestal  are  made 
irom  the  intestines,  the  claws  with  hearts,  livers,  and  lungs,  the 
natural  color  of  wbieli  is  preserved.  Hie  table  top  is  eonstmeted  of 
muscles  artistically  arranged,  and  it  is  bordered  with  upward  of  a 
hundred  eyes,  the  efTect  of  which  is  said  to  be  highly  artistic,  since 
they  retain  all  their  lustre,  and  seem  to  follow  the  olMerver.  S^;atti 
died  about  fifty  years  ago.  He  obtained  his  bodies  from  the  hoepmla, 
nnd  indumted  them  by  impregnation  with  mineral  salta. 

Now,  this  story  is  not  all  true  yet  it  is  not  all  a  lie.  In  the  first 
place  the  table "  is  not  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  but  in  the  ailft- 
tomical  collection  of  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria.  It  is  oval, 
not  round,  measures  about  18  x  12  inches,  and  consists  of  a  top 
only.  It  has  no  appearance  of  ever  having  had  a  pedestal.  The 
human  petrifications  are  veneered  in  a  symmetrical  rectangular, 
oblong  design,  with  a  border  around  it.  These  veneers  are  small 
bits,  about  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch  thick,  of  human  organs,  such 
as  loinsy  kidneys,  liver,  spleen  and  skin,  all  of  natural  color. 
Some  are  diamond  shaped,  some  oval,  some  square,  with  surfaces 
like  fine-grained  wood.  We  are  told  that  in  the  year  1850, 
Giuseppe  Segato  (not  Segatti),  a  Florentine  physician,  an- 
nounced his  discovery  of  a  method  of  petrifying  the  human  body 
80  as  to  preserve  it  inta(  t  in  form  and  color.  He  submitted  speci- 
mens of  his  work  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  offered 
to  buy  the  secret.  While  the  negotiations  were  in  progress, 
Segato  died  and  his  secret  with  him. 

Tailor.  What  mathematician  was  it  who  first  figured  out 
that  nine  ^lors  make  a  man,  when  did  he  do  so,  and  what  were 
the  factors  upon  which  he  based  his  computation  ?  There  is  no 
lack  of  answers  to  this  historical  problem.  None,  alas,  has  any 
basis  of  historical  fact.  But  many  of  them  possess  their  own 
share  of  curious  interest. 

A  very  familiar  exjilanation,  which  is  presented  in  multi- 
plied form,  is  based  upon  the  phrase  "  to  make  a  man  of  him," 
in  the  sense  of  rehabilitating  a  man  by  jjome  substantial  service. 
Thus,  it  is  said  that,  in  1742,  an  orphan  boy  applied  for  alms 
at  a  fashionable  tailor's  shop  in  London.  Nine  of  the  journey- 
men tailors  clubbed  together,  each  contributing  a  shilling,  and 
with  this  capital,  the  boy  started  a  fruit-stand.  In  time  he 
became  rich,  and  when  he  set  up  his  carriage  he  painted  on  the 
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panel  "  Niue  tailors  made  me  a  man/'  This  story  errs  in  being 
dated.  As  far  back  as  1682  another  variation  had  appeared  in 
a  coriona  book»  called  "  Democritua  in  London,  with  the  Mod 
Pranks  and  Comical  Conceits  of  Motley  and  Robin  GoodfeUow  " 
(and  it  will  be  seen  that  even  at  that  time  the  saw  was  con- 
fessedly an  old  one). 

»    Tljere  is  a  proverb  which  has  been  of  old. 
And  many  men  have  likewise  been  ho  told. 
To  the  discredit  of  the  taylor's  trade: 
Nine  taylorg  goe  to  make  up  a  man,  they  Mid; 
But  for  their  credit  I'll  unriddle  it  t*  yet 
A  draper  once  fell  into  povertie, 
mne  taylor'a  joyn'd  their  punes  together  then, 
To  aet  hin  up,  and  make  hiu  a  man  agen. 

The  same  determination  to  twist  the  adage  into  a  compli- 
mentary sense  reappears  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  One  bitter  winter 

day,  80  it  is  said,  nine  tailors  were  working  in  a  warm  and 
comfortable  room,  when  a  hungry,  half-clad  tramp  knocked  at 
the  door  and  applied  for  alms.  The  kindly  tailors  not  only 
shared  their  meal  with  him,  hut  sent  him  away  rejoicing  with  a 
few  groschen  in  his  pockets,  and  he  exclaimed,  gratefully,  "  You 
have  made  a  man  of  me ! " 

All  this  class  of  explanations  most  be  rejected^  because  they 
seem  to  have  been  made  after  the  event  by  some  person,  possibly 
a  tailor  himself,  who  wished  to  glorify  the  trade.  Now,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  tailor  has  ever  been  a  butt  for  the  foolish  raillery  of 
the  mob,  and  we  Khali  see  that  in  folk-lore  and  popular  literature 
his  nobler  qualities  have  never  received  their  due  meed  of  recog- 
nition. What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  following  account,  which 
appeared  in  the  British  Apollo  in  1708?  "It  happened  ('tis 
no  great  matter  in  what' year)  that  eight  tailors,  having  finished 
considerable  pieces  of  work  at  the  house  of  a  certain  person 
of  quality  (whose  names  authors  have  thought  fit  to  conceal), 
and  received  all  the  money  due  for  the  same,  a  virago  servant- 
maid  of  the  house,  observing  them  to  be  but  slender-built  animals^ 
and  in  their  mathematical  postures  on  their  shop-board  appear- 
ing hut  so  many  pieces  of  men,  resolved  to  encounter  and 
pillage  them  on  tiie  road.  The  better  to  compass  her  design,  she 
procured  a  very  terrible  great,  black  pudding,  which,  having  way- 
laid them,  she  presented  at  the  breast  of  the  foremost.  They, 
mistaking  this  prop  of  life  for  an  instrument  of  death,  at  least 
a  blunderbuss^  readily  yielded  up  their  money;  but  she»  not  con- 
tented with  that,  severely  disciplined  them  with  a  cudgel  she 
carried  in  the  other  hand,  all  of  which  they  bore  with  a  philo- 
sophical resignation.  Thus,  eight,  not  being  able  to  deal  with 
one  woman,  by  consequence  could  not  make  a  man,  on  whidi 
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acccmnt  a  ninth  is  added."  Wliat  shall  we  say  ia  this  stoij, 
^tha?  Merely  that  it  is  so  STidently  the  work  of  a  pnxfee- 
nonal  humorist  that  it  may  be  dismissed  without  even  the  tribute 

of  a  smile. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  that  bears  any  plausibility  on 
its  face,  and  this  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  trade.  A  toll  of 
a  bell  is  called  a  **  teller,"  in  rural  England,  from  tlie  verb  "  to 
tell  "  or  "  count  "  (Richard  III,  it  will  be  remembered,  says  "  tell 
the  clock  there,"  i.e.,  "count  the  hours/')  Now,  in  some  places, 
after  the  funeral  knells  a  certain  number  of  distinct  bell-strokes 
are  made,  to  denote  whether  the  deceased  was  man,  woman, 
or  child,  the  number  usually  being  nine  for  a  man»  six  for  a 
woman,  and  three  for  a  child.  ''Nine  tellers  mark  a  man'' 
became  readily  perverted  into    Nine  tailors  make  a  man." 

The  theory  is  plausible,  as  already  acknowledged.  Biit  how 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  proverb  is  not  indigenous  to  Eng* 
land,  but  is  found  in  various  forms  among  other  European 
nations?  We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  familiar  phrase  in  Prussia. 
In  Brittany,  we  are  informed  by  Count  de  la  Villamarque,  the 
peasants  have  a  saying,  Qu'il  faut  neuf  tailleurs  pour  faire  un 
homme,"  precisely  our  formula  again.  In  Hanover,  however,  it 
requires  twelve  toilers  to  make  a  man;  and  in  other  parts  of 
Germany  the  number  is  increased  to  thirteen.  In  Silesia  twelre 
button-makers  (Knopfmacher)  are  said  to  constitute  a  man. 

Still  the  jest  remains,  a  perpetual  libel  upon  an  honorable 
and  useful  avocation,  and  the  modes  of  applying  it  by  wits, 
retailers  of  wit,  and  inventors  of  jokes  seem  woll-nigh  endless. 
"  Where  are  the  other  eight  ?  "  asked  a  duelist,  who  had  aerepted 
a  challenge  from  a  tailor.  In  the  days  of  the  London  train-bands, 
a  tailor  rated  to  supply  half  a  man  to  the  band,  asked  how  this 
could  be  done.  "  By  sending  four  journeymen  and  an  appren* 
tice,"  was  the  answer. 

"An  idea  has  gone  abroad,'*  says  Carlyle  in  Sartor 
Hesartus,"  "and  fixed  itself  down  into  a  wide-spreading,  rooted 
error,  that  tailors  are  a  distinct  species  in  physiology,  not  men, 
but  fractional  parts  of  a  man.  .  .  Doth  it  not  stond  on 
record,  that  the  English  Queen  Elizabeth,  receiving  a  deputation 
of  eighteen  tailors,  addressed  them  with  a  '  Good  morning, 
gentlemen  both  ! '  Did  not  the  same  virago  boast  that  she  had  a 
cavalry  regiment  whereof  neither  horse  nor  man  could  be  in- 
jured,— her  regiment,  namely,  of  tailors  on  mares?  "  The  story 
of  the  cavalry  regiment,  by  the  way,  was  thus  told  in  the  Chester 
Courant  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  it  was  in  this  form,  and 
PAt  in  any  authentic  historv.  that  Carlyle  probably  met  with  it 
"In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  toilers  petitioned  Her 
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MajeBty  that  a  regiment  might  be  raised  oompoaed  entirely  of 
their  craft,  to  go  abroad  into  Flanders.   The  queen  assented. 

She  ordered  that  (as  there  never  was  known  to  be  a  regiment  of 
tailors  before)  they  should  all  be  mounted  on  maros.  In  a  short 
time  the  ro^^imont  wa."  completed,  equipped  and  drilled,  reviewed 
by  Elizabeth,  and  sent  off  to  fight  the  queen's  wars  in  Flanders. 
They  rushed  to  the  front  in  battle,  fought  valiantly,  and  were 
every  one  killed.  Her  Majesty  was  greatly  affected  when  she 
heard  this  news,  but  thanked  God  that  she  had  neither  lost  man 
nor  horse.'* 

Gkrlyle,  however,  indignantly  refutes  the  slanden  asserting 
that  the  tailor  is  "  not  only  a  Man,  but  something  of  a.  Creator 

or  Divinity,  inasmuch  as  Man  is  by  him  new-created  into  a 
Nobleman,  and  clothed  not  only  with  Wool  but  with  Dignity 
and  a  Mystic  Dominion — is  not  the  fair  fabric  of  Society  itself, 
with  all  its  royal  mantles  and  pontifical  states,  whereby  from 
nakedness  and  dismemberment,  we  are.  orpranized  into  Polities, 
into  nations,  and  a  whole  cooperating  Mankind,  the  creation  of 
the  Tailor  alone?" 

Swift  had  anticipated  the  philosophy  of  Sartor  Besartus," 
in  ^^he  Tale  of  a  Tub,**  where  he  sjMaks  of  a  certain  sect  (i,e„ 
dandies  and  people  of  fashion)  ^  that  worshipped  a  sort  of  idol, 
who,  as  their  doctrine  ddivered,  did  daily  create  men  by  a  kind 
of  manufactory  operation.  This  idol  they  placed  in  the  highest 
parts  of  the  house  on  an  altar  erected  about  three  feet.  He  was 
shown  in  the  posture  of  a  Persian  emperor,  sitting  on  a  super- 
ficies, with  his  legs  interwoven  under  him.  This  god  had  a 
goose  for  his  ensign  ;  whence  it  is  that  some  learned  men  pretend 
to  deduce  his  original  from  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  At  his  left 
hand,  beneath  the  altar,  hell  seemed  to  open,  and  catch  at  the 
animals  the  idol  was  creating ;  to  prevent  which,  certain  of  hia 
priests  hourly  flung  in  pieces  of  the  uninformed  mass,  or  sub- 
stance, and  sometimes  whole  limbs  already  enlivened,  which 
that  horrid  gulf  insatiably  swallowed,  terrible  to  behold."  Maa- 
singer,  long  before  Swift's  day,  had  said: 

Yos,  if  thoy  wotild  thank  their  Maker 

And  seek  no  further;  but  they  have  new  creators, 

God-tailor  and  God>inereer. 

Nevertheless,  in  literature  and  folk-lore  the  tailor  has  some- 
how been  an  unpopular  character.  In  Qermany  the  epithet 
schneidermassig  (tailor-like)  indicates  pusillanimitj.  It  is  true 
the  Germans  have  a  f^iry  tale,  ^  The  Brave  Little  Tailor,'^  but 
it  is  only  a  pleasant  little  mock-heroic,  the  bravery  of  the  tailor 
is  mere  trickery  and  bravado.  We  have  seen  that  the  British 
Apollo  reiterated  the  chaige  of  cowardice,  and  it  made  the  fol- 
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lowing  explanatioD :  ^  'tis  the  opinion  of  our  curious  Tirtuom 
that  thdr  want  of  courage  arises  from  their  immoderate  eating 
of  cucumbers,  which  too  much  i^rigerates  their  blood."  So  tiie 
French  were  reputed  by  the  English  to  be  their  inferiors  in  cour- 
age becnuse  they  were  fond  of  salad.  Carlylc  mentions  a  tailor's- 
melancholy  which,  he  says,  *'  we  introduce  into  our  books  of  medi- 
cine, and  fable  I  know  not  what  of  his  generating  it  by  living  on 
cabbage."  He  evidently  refers  to  Lamb's  essay  on  the  "  Melan- 
choly of  Tailors."  I^anib  ascribes  this  melancholy,  first,  to  the 
tailor's  sedentary  habits;  and,  second,  to  his  d!et.  In  Burton's 
''Anatomy  of  Melancholy/'  he  finds  that  cabbage  is,  of  all 
^  herbs  to  be  eaten/'  the  one  that  is  especially  disallowed  as 
tending  up  blade  vapors  to  the  brain.  I  could  noty''  says  Lamb, 
^  omit  so  flattering  a  testimony  from  an  author  who,  having  no 
theory  of  his  own  to  serve,  has  so  unconsciously  contributed 
to  the  confirmation  of  mine.  It  is  well  known  this  last-named 
vegetable  has,  from  the  earliest  periods  we  can  discover,  consti- 
tuted almost  the  sole  food  of  this  extraordinarv-  race  of  people." 

Now,  what  does  Lamb  mean  by  this  statement?  It  is  simply 
a  punning  allusion  to  alleged  sartorial  dishonesty.  In  former 
time  the  tailor  went  to  the  houses  of  his  customers  and  made 
garments  out  of  the  cloth  they  had  purchased,  the  waste  and 
cuttings  being  his  recognized  perquisites.  Or  he  worked  in  his 
own  shop,  still  upon  materials  furnished  him  at  the  same  terms. 
But  he  was  constantly  accused  of  appropriating  other  portions 
of  the  cloth,  an  offence  which  came  to  be  known  as  "  cabbaging  " 
(possibly  from  the  French  cahasser, — to  put  in  a  cabas, — i.e,, 
to  bag,  to  steal).  Keaders  of  "Don  Quixote"  will  remember, 
among  other  instances  of  shrewdness  shown  by  Sancho  during  his 
governorship  of  Barrataria,  how  a  tailor  was  brought  before  him 
by  a  customer,  who  swore  he  had  giveil  the  tailor  cloth  enough 
for  six  good-sized  caps,  and  how  the  rascal  had  sent  him  caps 
that  hardly  fitted  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  how  the  tailor  swore 
that  he  had  used  up  all  the  material  vouchsafed  him,  and  how 
Sancho  finally  decreed  that  the  customer  should  keep  the  caps, 
and  the  tailor  have  nothing  for  his  labor.  So  ])revalent  was  the 
impression  of  the  value  of  the  tailor^s  cabbage,",  that  Massinger 
says: 

Were  one  of  ye,  knights  of  the  needle, 

Paid  by  tho  ninth  part  of  liis  riistomere, 
Once  in  nine  years,  the  ninth  of  hia  bill. 
He  would  be  nine  times  overpaid. 

A  wicked  English  proverb  is  "  put  a  tailor,  a  weaver,  and  a 
miller  into  a  sack,  and  the  first  that  put  his  head  out  is  a  thief.*' 
There  is  a  good  old  story,  which  is  probably  of  Oriental 
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origiii,  M  it  may  be  found  in  Cardonne't  MdlangM  de  IMinr 
tare  Orientale/'  extracted  fimn  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
sources.  This  story  reappears  in  various  forms  in  a  number  of  jest 
books,  from  "Joe  Miller"  to  "  Le  Sottisier  de  Nasred-Din, 
Buffon  de  Tamerlan  "  (Brussels,  1878).  Sir  John  Harrington 
has  thus  versified  it  in  his  "  £pigrams  "  (1615) : 

Or  ▲  FfeKnsB  Tailob. 

A  tailor,  known  a  man  of  upright  dealing, 
(True,  but  for  lying,  honest,  but  for  BteaUqg)^ 
Did  full  one  day  extremely  sick  by  chance 
And  on  the  sudden  was  in  wondrous  traaee. 
The  fiends  of  hell,  mustering  in  fearful  manner. 
Of  suiuixy  colored  stulfs  displayed  a  banner, 
Whieh  he  bad  ttolen,  and  wished,  wm  thegr  did  tell. 
That  he  might  find  it  all  one  day  in  hell. 
The  man,  affrighted  at  tliis  apparition, 
Upon  recovery  grew  a  great  precisian. 
He  bought  a  Bible  of  the  best  translation. 
And  in  his  life  he  showed  great  reformatioa: 
He  walked  nannerly,  he  talked  meekly. 
He  heard  fhrte  Iceturee  and  two  eemume  weekly. 
He  vowed  to  keep  no  company  unruly. 
And  in  his  speech  to  use  no  oath  hut  truly; 
And  zealously  to  keep  the  Sabbath's  rest, 
His  meat  for  that  day  on  the  eve  was  drest. 
And  lest  the  custom  which  he  had — to  steal —  . 
Should  cause  him  sometimes  to  forget  his  seal. 
He  gave  his  joumeymaa  a  epeefal  charge, 
That  if  the  stuff,  allowance  being  larpfo, 
He  found  his  fingers  were  to  filch  inclined. 
Bid  him  to  have  the  banner  in  his  mind. 
This  done  ( I  scant  can  tell  the  rest  for  laogMer) 
A  captain  of  a  ship  came  three  days  after, 
And  brought  three  yards  of  velvet  and  three  quarters 
To  make  venethiiis  below  down  the  garters. 
He,  that  precisely  knew  what  was  enough, 
Soon  slipped  asine  three  quarters  of  the  stuff: 
His  men,  espying  it,  said  in  derinion 
''Maeter,  remember  how  you  saw  the  vision  I* 
Peace,  knave!  "  quoth  he.    *'  T  did  not  see  one  tag 
Of  such  a  colored  stuff  in  all  the  flag!  " 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  tailors  lepoBitoiy  for  remnanti 
of  cloth  is  called  Hell  to  this  day  by  journeymen  tailors  both  in 
England  and  Germany, — not  impossibly  in  memory  of  the 
multicolored  banner  seen  in  the  infernal  regions  by  the  Precise 
Tailor.  A  curious  sixteenth  century  tract  entitled  "  The  Will 
of  the  Deuyll  and  T^ast  Testament"  contains  the  following: 

*'Item.  I  give  to  every  Tayler  a  Banner  wherein  shall  be 
conteyned  all  the  parcelles*  of  cloth  and  sylkes,  etc.,  as  he  has 
cast  tim  Into  hdl/' 
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Tailors  of  Toolcy  Street,  Three.    In  a  general  way  the 
story  runs  that  three  tailors  in  Tooley  Street,  near  London 
Bridge,  at  some  period  of  political  excitement,  issued  a  manifesto 
beginning  "  We,  the  people  of  England."    As  to  details  there  is 
considerable  confusion  and  contradiction.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  tailors  were  mythical  creations  of  George 
Canning  (some  say  Daniel  O'Connell)  during  the  agitation  for 
the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities.    A  Mr.  Robert  Hogg,  in 
Notes  and  Queries  (Seventh  Series,  v,  55),  claimed  to  possess 
fuller  infonnatioa.  He  identified  the  three  men  as  John  Grose, 
tailor,  of  Tooley  Street;  Thomas  Satterley,  tailor,  Neston  Street, 
and  George  Sandham,  grocer,  Bermondaej  Street,  whom  he 
described  as  local  dictators  and  notorious  busybodies^  ^  At  the 
time  irhen  the  Cathdic  Emancipation  movement  was  at  its 
height,  the  Tooley  Street  politicians  were  agitated  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and,  having  a  firm  belief  in  their  own  powers  and  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  they  resolved  at  one  of  their  meet* 
ings  to  petition  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  subject,  and 
actually  prepared  a  petition  which  commenced  with  the  words 
'  We,  the  people  of  England/''   Writing,  as  he  does,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1888,  Mr.  Hogg  says  that  these  facts  M'ere  related  to  him 
•*more  than  thirty  years  ago"  by  an  old  and  much-respected 
inhabitant  of  Tooley  Street,  since  deceased,  who  had  bound  him 
not  to  give  publicity  to  the  story  until  all  the  participants  in  the 
affair  bad  passed  away.  Two  weeks  later  another  correspondent, 
St.  Olave's,  sought  to  discredit  the  story.    "  I  think,"  he  says, 
"  that  your  readers  will  fail  to  see  how  three  people  living  in 
three  different  street.s  and  one  he'wg  of  a  different  trade  could 
possibly  be  identified  with  what  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
legend  of  some  antiquity.    I  was  })ersoimlly  acquainted  with 
two  of  the  persons  named,  who  were  in  no  sense  *  local  dictators' 
and  still  less  busy  bodies.    They  died  honored  and  respected. 

Tainted  Money.  A  phrase  famous  in  1905  when  Mr.  John 
B.  Rockefeller's  proffered  gifts  for  charitable  purposes  were  re- 
fuge<l  by  certain  churches.  The  refusal  had  an  early  prototype, 
as  this  document  indicates: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  held  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
•t  the  City  Hall,  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  October,  1785,'  present  James 
Diiane,  mayor,  Richard  Varick,  recorder,  etc.,  etc.,  **  Whereas,  it  has 
been  represented  to  this  board  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Lawrenee  Kmbree,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  alms-house,  that  the  company  of  comedians 
in  this  city,  some  time  since,  presented  him  with  forty  pounds  for  the 
use  of  the  poor;  that,  as  he  disapproved  of  a  donation  so  circumstanced, 
he  thoQcht  tt  hit  duty  to  suiTer  it  to  be  dqiooitad  with  him  luitil  the 
•rase  of  tlH>  magifltratm  concerning  the  same  could  be  obtained.** 
Whereupon  the  Iniard  came  to  the  following  resolutions: 

That  it  appears  that  the  play-house  was  opened  by  said  oomediani 
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without  license  or  permiasion  of  the  civil  authority;  which  in  the 
opinion  of  this  board  is  a  thing  unprecedented  mad  offensive.  That 
while  so  great  part  of  this  city  still  lies  in  ruins,  and  many  of  the 
citizens  continue  to  be  pressed  with  the  distresses  brought  on  them 
in  ooniequence  of  th«  late  war»  there  is  a  loud  call  for  industry  and 
economy;  and  it  would  in  a  particular  manner  be  unjustifiable  in  this 
corporation  to  countenance  enticing  and  expensive  amusements;  that 
among  these  a  play-house,  however  regulated,  must  be  numbered,  when 
under  no  restraint  it  may  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  dissipation,  im- 
morality, and  vice.  That  the  acceptance  of  the  said  donation  by  the 
order  oif  this  board  might  authorize  a  conclusion  that  they  approved 
of  tho  opening  of  said  thcfttrc^  and  that  therefore  it  be  and  ft  is  herel^ 
recommended  to  Mr.  Embree  to  return  the  sams  to  the  person  from 
whom  he  received  it. 

William  Biinlap,  from  whose  ''Histoiy  of  the  Americmn 
Theatre  '*  (published  in  1832)  this  extract  is  taken,  adds  (pp.  58, 

69)  that  "  a  few  days  after,  a  writer  in  Oswald's  Journal  ironi- 
caliy  praises  the  wisdom  of  the  city  magistrates  for  discounten- 
ancing the  theatre,  and  prcforriiic^  tlie  licensing  tippHng-shops. 
they  being  hanuleas  and  yielding  a  revenue  unpolluted  by  its 
source." 

Talking  Rock,  a  post-office  in  Pickins  County,  Georgia.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  thus  given  by  the  Boston  Post: 

Some  one  discovered  in  the  vicinity  a  large  stone  upon 
which  had  been  painted  the  words  '  Turn  me  over/  It  required 
considerable  strength  to  accomplish  this,  and  when  it  was  done, 
the  command,  *  Now  turn  me  back,  and  let  me  fool  somebody 
else,'  was  found  painted  on  the  under  side  of  the  stone/' 

Tarantula.  At  one  time  it  was  firmly  held  throughout 
Italy — the  l)elief  still  surviving  locally  among  the  peasantry — 
that  the  bite  of  this  insect  produces  a  disease  called  tarantismus, 
which  reseni))le.s  hydrophobia  in  some  of  its  symptoms  as  well  as 
in  its  semi-mythical  character,  and  is  classed  by  modern  medical 
authorities  with  that  nervous  affection  known  as  St.  Vitus's 
dance. 

The  earliest  mention  of  tarantismus  is  found  in  the  works 

of  Nicolas  Perotti,  who  died  in  1480.  It  appeared  first  in  Apulia, 
and  at  the  time  of  this  author  had  begun  to  spread  beyond  that 

province.  The  part  bitten,  according  to  the  common  belief, 
swelled  up  and  smarted,  the  victim  grew  irritable,  morbid,  hys- 
terical, easily  e.xcited  to  frenzy  or  depressed  to  melancholy,  and 
the  disease  frequently  culminated  in  fatal  paroxysms  of  sobs  or 
laughter. 

The  poison  of  the  tarantula,  it  was  believed,  could  only  be 
worked  off  by  those  in  whom  it  begot  a  violent  energy  of  dancing. 
Then  it  passed  out  with  the  perspiration.  But  if  any  trace  atw 
3inge^  in  the  blood,  the  disorder  became  chronic  or  intermit- 
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lent ;  and  the  afflicted  would  be  liable  ever  after  to  suffering  and 
melancholv;  which,  whenever  it  reached  a  certain  height,  could 
be  relieved  only  by  dancing.  The  tarantati,  or  persons  bitten  by 
the  tarantula,  had  various  whims,  among  them  violent  prefer* 
cnces  for  and  antipathies  to  colors.  Most  of  them  were  wildly  in 
lore  with  red,  many  were  excited  by  green.   They  could  only 
danr-e  to  music,  and  to  the  music  of  certain  tunes  which  were 
called  tarantellas,  and  one  man's  tarantella  would  not  always  suit 
another.  Some  needed  a  quick  tune,  others  a  melancholy  meas- 
ure, others  a  suggestion  of  green  fields  in  the  music  as  well  as 
in  the  words  that  always  went  with  it.   Nearly  all  tarantati  had 
mad  longings  for  the  sea,  and  would  grow  ecstatic  at  the  sight 
of  water  in  a  pan.   Some  even  would  dance  with  a  cup  of  water 
in  their  hanrls,  or  pluncro  thoir  hoads  after  dancing  in  a  tub  of 
water,  set  for  them,  and  trimmed  with  rushes. 

In  course  of  time  it  tjrow  into  quite  a  profession  for  so-called 
tarantism  rurers  to  travel  around  the  country  during  summer 
in  quest  of  the  tarantati.  A  pipe,  a  tambourine,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  favorite  dance-tunes  constituted  their  stock  in  trade. 
On  arriving  at  a  town  or  village,  a  fete  was  instituterl,  which 
was  known  as  the  women's  little  carnival  (carnavaletta).  Every- 
body hastened  to  the  spot.  The  mere  sight  of  the  dancing  fre- 
quently excited  spectators  who  had  never  before  been  suspected 
of  the  disease  to  join  in  with  the  tarantati.  Thus,  the  epidemic 
went  on  increasing,  until  few  persons  could  claim  to  be  entirely 
exempt,  and  Italy  seemed  in  danger  of  becoming  a  nation  of 
frenzied  dancers.  Even  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy  the  mania 
spread.  Stolid  Germans  themselves  fell  victims  to  it.  Even 
the  sceptic  could  not  shake  oft  the  influence  of  general  credulity. 
Gianbatista  Quinzato,  Bishop  of  Foligno,  suffered  himself,  in 
bravado,  to  be  bitten  by  a  tarantula;  but,  to  the  shame  of  his 
episcopal  gravity,  he  could  obtain  a  cure  only  by  dancing.  Then 
suddenly,  at  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  disease 
or  delusion  ceased.  To-day  it  survives  only  as  a  local  superstition 
or  in  the  picturesque  dance  generally  known  as  the  Tarantula. 

Curiously  enough,  a  like  superstition  prevails  in  Persia, — in 
Buzabalt,  near  Kushan.  There  a  spider  called  stellis  affects  its 
Tietlms  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  tarantula  was  said  to  do, 
and  they  mtk  relief  in  a  dance  that  is  very  similar  to  the  Italian 
one* 

Of  cmiTse,  ordinary  medical  treatment  fafled  to  touch  the 
disease ;  and  this  of  itself  would  tend  to  exaggerate  its  .power  and 
fiequency.  Nothing  brought  relief  but  lively  dsnoeHmusie,  and 
of  tiiia  the  old  tones  *^  La  Pastorale  ^  and  ^  La  Tarantbla  were 
the  most  eAcadoas;  the  former  for  phlegmatic,  the  latter  for 
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excitable  temperaments.  When  these  tones  were  played  with 
correctnees  and  taste,  the  effect  was  magical.  The  tarantati 
danced  energetically  until  they  fell  down  exhausted.  Old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  healthy  and  infirm,  began  dancing  like 
machines  worked  by  steam.  Old  writers  would  have  us  believe 
that  even  old  cripples  threw  away  their  crutches  and  danced  with 
the  best.  Hysterical  females  were  the  principal  victims.  Other 
ailments  were  forgotten,  propriety  of  time  and  place  ignored, 
andy  aonl  and  hody,  ihey  delivered  thtineelTes  tip  to  this  &n(nng 
ftemy.  They  shrieked,  they  wept,  they  laughed,  they  sang,  aU 
the  time  dancing  like  bacchantes  or  furies,  till  at  last  thej  fell 
down  bathed  in  perspiration  and  utterly  helpless.  If  the  mnaio 
continued,  they  at  length  arose  and  danced  again,  until  once 
more  they  fell  prostrate.  These  fits  seem  to  have  continued  two 
or  three  days,  sometimes  four,  or  even  six,  for  the  relief  seems  to 
have  been  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  lost  by  perspiration. 
When  the  tarantant  had  bv  this  means  recovered,  he  or  she 
remained  free  from  the  disease  until  the  approach  of  the  warm 
weather  of  the  next  year,  and  then  was  a^in  rdieved  in  the 
same  manner.  Once  a  tarantant,  however,  alwaya  a  tarantant; 
one  woman  is  mentioned  as  being  subject  to  these  attacks  for 
thirty  summers. 

Tarantula-killer,  the  familiar  name  for  a  species  of  large 
wasp  whose  female  is  the  most  effective  foe  of  the  tarantula 
spider.  It  has  a  bright-blue  body  nearly  two  inches  long  and 
wings  of  a  golden  hue.  As  it  flies  here  and  there  in  the  sunlight, 
glittering  like  a  flash  of  fire,  one  moment  resting  on  a  leaf,  the 
next  on  a  granite  bowlder,  it  keeps  up  an  incessant  buzzing  caused 
1^  the  vibration  of  its  wings.  At  sight  of  a  tarantula,  it  hastens 
to  the  attack.  At  first  it  cautiously  flies  in  circles  over  its  in- 
tended victim.  Gradually  it  approaches  nearer  and  nearer. 
When  it  has  come  within  a  few  inches,  the  tarantula  rises  on  ita 
hind-legs  and  attempts  to  grapple  with  its  foe.  This  manoeuvre 
is  rarely  or  never  successful.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  giant  wasp  is 
on  the  spider's  back.  The  deadly  fanprs  have  been  avoided.  In 
another  instant  a  fearful  sting  penetrates  deep  into  the  spider's 
body.  Its  struggles  almost  cease.  A  sudden  paralysis  ensues; 
it  staggers  like  a  drunken  man  from  side  to  side.  A  few  seconds 
more  and  it  is  dead.  The  wasp  darts  down,  and  drags  the  body 
to  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  buries  it  there,  having  first  deposited 
in  ita  back  an  egg,  which  in  course  of  time  changes  into  a  grub 
that  nourishes  itself  upon  the  carcass  wherein  it  was  bora,  and 
eventually  develops  into  another  tarantula-killer.  The  amount 
of  slaughter  thus  inflicted  is  almost  incalculable,  but  some  idea 
may  be  realised  from  the  fact  iiud,  though  the.aMteroal  wasp 
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deposits  a  single  egg  in  each  spider,  it  has  a  large  number  of 
eggs  to  get  rid  of  in  the  same  fashion.  The  tarantula-killer 
Dever  molests  a  human  being  unless  it  is  teased,  and  then  its 
sting  is  painful  tiiough  not  deadly. 

Tar^water.  Wora-tar  is  ncogniaed  to-day  by  ihe  medical 
profession  as  having  valuable  antiseptic  qualities,  chiaflj  doe 
to  the  creosote  it  contains.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  good  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  thought  he 
had  discovered  in  tar-water  a  panacea  fitted  to  remove,  or  at 
least  to  mitigate,  all  diseases  of  the  human  frame,  and  to  carry 
fresh  supplies  of  the  very  essence  of  life  into  the  whole  animal 
creation.  During  his  sojourn  in  Rhode  Island,  America,  he  had 
observed  that  tlie  native  Indians  made  much  use  of  tar  in  their 
not  always  simple  medical  practice.  He  ooncdved  for  himself 
the  very  highest  estimate  of  the  value  and  etBcacy  of  that  product 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  prevalence  of  the  bloody-flux; 
or  dysenteiy,  in  hie  neighborhood  in  1789^  while  it  engaged  him 
in  all  humane  labors  for  its  poor  victims,  moved  him  to  draw 
with  an  heroic  confidence  on  the  pharmacy  of  his  former  neigh- 
bors, the  Narragansett  Indians.  "The  virtues  of  tar-water" 
might  represent  the  epitaph  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  His  recipe  for 
the  sovereign  cure  of  dysentery  was  a  heaped  spoonful  of  pow- 
dered rosin,  mixed  in  a  little  thin  broth,  for  which  he  afterwards 
enbetituted  oil.  He  advised  also  that  a  bunch  of  tow,  soaked  in 
brandy,  be  introduced  into  the  sphincter.  His  children  compol- 
sorily,  and  his  friends  advisedly,  were  put  under  this  treatment. 
Testimonials,  certificates,  and  earnest  and  grateful  witnesses  to 
the  ease  and  efficacy  of  the  treatment  overwhelmed  the  public 
attention.  A  credit  was  secured  for  the  nostrum  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  panacea  or  empiric  method  of  which  we  read  in  the 
past.  The  introduction  of  inoculation,  the  discovery  and  use  of 
antesthotics,  did  not  raise  an  equal  excitement.  Berkeley  pub- 
lished, 1744,  a  most  curious  work,  indeed  a  wonderful  miscellanv* 
which  appeared  in  a  second  edition  in  a  few  weeks,  under  the  title 
of  ''Sins  (from  the  Greek  «tf^(?,  a  little  chain) ;  a  Chain  of 
Philosophical  Beflections  and  Enquiries  concerning  the  Virtues 
of  Tar  Water  and  divers  other  subjects  connected  together, 
and  arising  from  one  another."  These  other  subjects,  and  the 
method  of  their  connection  with  each  other  and  with  tar,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  pure  fancies  or  crotchets  of  the  author  himself. 
He  had  convinced  himself,  and  he  sought  to  extend  and  impress 
the  conviction  on  the  world,  that  tar  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  vital  element  of  the  universe.  His  friend  Prior,  under 
his  prompting,  published  in  1746  his  "  Authentic  Narrative  of 
tiie  success  of  Tar  Water."  An  intensely  passionate  contafOTWfsy 
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was  waged  upon  the  subject.  The  usual  punpUet  warfare  fol- 
lowed, with  contributions  to  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the 

time  in  prose  and  verse,  squibs,  doggerel,  and  caricature.  The 
outraged  members  of  the  medical  profession,  whose  special  ire 
is  engaged — not  always  without  reason — against  the  nostrums 
upheld  by  individuals  of  the  clerical  brotherhood,  were  almost 
wild  in  protest,  invective,  and  ridicule.  Nevertheless,  the  sos- 
trum  haa  its  day — an  all  but  triumphant  day  it  was.  Berkelejr's 
treatise  was  translated  into  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Portu- 
guese. Establishments  rose  all  over  Europe  and  in  America  for 
the  treatment  of  all  human  ailments  by  the  wonderful  specific. 

"  It  is  impossible/'  writes  Dr.  Duncombc  to  Archbishop  Her- 
ring in  Judo,  1744,  to  write  a  letter  now  without  tincturing 
the  ink  with  tar-watcr.  This  is  the  common  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, both  among  the  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low;  and  the  bishop 
of  Cloyne  has  made  it  as  fashionable  as  going  to  Yauxhall  or 
Banelagh.'' 

A  tar-water  warehouse  and  a  dispensary  of  that  single  remedy 
were  opened  in  Jjondon,  the  latter  being  located  Mind  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  in  St.  James  Street. 

But  opposition  developed.  "Siris"  became  the  occasion  of 
numerous  controversial  tracts,  various  medical  authorities  vent- 
ing their  anger  upon  the  rash  ecclesiast  who  dared  thus  intrude 
upon  their  province ;  and  after  the  bishop's  death,  which  occurred 
in  1753,  the  tar-water  excitement  gradually  subsided. 

Tattooing.  Where  this  custom  originated  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  It  is  found  as  far  back  as  in  the  tomlM  near  Thebes^ 
where  there  are  painted  representations  of  a  race  of  white  men 
whose  bodies  are  tattooed,  and,  in  Cfesar's  Commentaries^"  we 
are  told  that  the  Britons  were  tattooed. 

In  Bosnian's  ''Descriptions  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea,"  pub- 
lished in  Dutch  and  translated  into  English  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  thus  describes  the  tattooing  of  the 
West  Africans: 

^  They  make  small  incisions  all  over  the  bodies  of  the  infants, 
in  a  sort  of  regular  manner,  expressing  some  figure  thereby; 
but  the  females  are  more  adorned  with  these  ornaments  than  the 
males,  and  each  at  pleasure  of  their  parents.   You  may  easily 

guess  that  this  mangling  of  the  bodies  of  those  tender  creatures 
must  be  very  painful ;  but  as  it  is  the  fashion  here,  and  is 
thought  very  ornamental,  it  is  practised  by  everybody." 

The  tattooing  instrument  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  cross  be- 
tween a  small  hoe  and  a  saw,  or  a  hoe  jagged  at  its  sharp 
edge  with  saw-teeth.  The  blade  is  often  made  of  a  bone  or  shell, 
scraped  very  thin,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
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and  a  half  in  width,  and  having  from  three  to  twenty  teeth  cut 
in  it.  A  black  paint  or  stain  is  made,  derived  from  the  toot  or 
charcoal  of  a  particular  kind  of  wood,  liquefied  with  water  or  oil. 
The  teeth  of  the  tattooing  instrument,  when  dipped  into  this 
paint,  are  placed  upon  the  skin;  and  a  handle  to  which  it  is 
attached  receives  smart  rapid  blows  from  a  stick  or  thin  wooden 
mallet  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  teeth  pierce  the  skin  and 
carry  with  them  the  black  painty  which  leaves  a  permanent 
stain. 

Captain  Cook  thus  describes  the  same  operation  among  the 
Otaheitans : 

^  They  stain  their  bodies  by  indenting  or  pricking  the  flesh 
with  a  noall  instminent  made  of  bone,  cut  into  short  teeth; 
which  indentings  they  fill  up  with  a  dark-blue  or  blackish 
mizture,  prepared  from  the  smoke  of  an  oily  nut  (burned  by 
them  instead  of  caniUes)  and  water.  This  operation,  which  is 
called  by  the  natEves  taitaowing,  is  exceedingly  painful,  and 
leaves  an  indelible  mark  on  the  skin.  It  is  usually  performed 
when  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  on  different 
parts  of  the  body." 

The  excruciating  pain  of  this  operation  is  the  tribute  which 
these  nations  pay  to  personal  adornment. 

In  the  South  Sea  islands  many  of  the  women  were  tattooed 
in  the  form  of  a  Z  on  every  pint  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  and 
frequently  on  the  outside  of  the  feet.  Other  devices  were  squares, 
crescents,  circles,  men,  dogs,  birds,  etc.  Some  of  the  old  men 
had  the  greater  part  of  their  bodies  covered  with  large  patches 
of  black,  deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  like  a  rude  imitation  of  a 
flame.  Some  of  the  tattooing  was  checker-wise,  straight  lines 
crossing  at  right  angles.  In  a  few  singular  instances  the  women 
had  only  the  tip  of  the  tongue  tattooed. 

In  the  Caroline  Isles,  tattooing  was  regarded  as  a  religious 
ceremony^  to  be  performed  under  favorable  auspices.  The  offi- 
ciating priest  invoked  a  blessing  froih  the  gods  on  the  family 
of  the  patient.  If  a  gentle  breeze  arose,  it  was  accepted  as  the 
ipproving  voice  of  the  gods,  and  the  operation  proceeded ;  if  not, 
it  was  suspended ;  for  any  tattooing  under  the  anger  of  the  gods 
would  have  led  to  the  submerging  of  the  islands  by  a  raging 
storm. 

A  Mr.  Earle,  who  lived  for  nine  years  in  New  Zealand,  says: 
"The  art  of  tattooing  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection 
here,  that  whenever  we  have  seen  a  New  Zealander  with  skin 
thus  ornamented,  we  have  admired  him.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
answering  the  same  purpose  as  clothes.  When  a  chief  throws  off 
his  mats,  he  seems  as  proud  of  displaying  the  beautiful  ornaments 
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figured  on  his  skin  as  a  fini-xate  exquisite  is  in  exhibiting  him^ 
self  in  his  Isst  fashionable  attire.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  war- 
like preparation.  Aranghie,  a  near  neighbor  of  mine,  was  con- 
Bidered  by  his  countrymen  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  tattoo- 
ing; and  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  importance  were  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  long  journeys  in  order  to  put  their  skins 
under  his  skilful  hands.  Indeed,  so  highly  were  his  works 
esteemed,  that  I  have  seen  many  of  his  drawings  exhibited  even 
after  death.  I  was  astonished  to  see  with  what  boldness  and 
precision  Aranghie  drew  his  designs  npon  the  skin,  and  what 
beautiful  ornaments  he  produced ;  no  rale  and  compsases  could  be 
more  correct  than  the  lines  and  circles  he  formed.  So  unrivalled 
is  he  in  his  profession,  that  a  highly  finished  face  of  a  chief 
from  the  hands  of  this  artist  is  as  greatly  prized  in  New  Zealand 
as  a  head  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  amongst 
us/' 

We  thus  learn  from  Mr.  Earle  that  tattooing  is  veritably  a 
branch  of  the  iiue  arts,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  most 
concerned  in  the  matter. 

John  Butherford,  a  seaman  engaged  on  a  South  Sea  voyage, 
was  captured  on  the  northern  of  the  two  islands  in  1816,  and 
kept  prisoner  by  the  natives  for  several  years.  They  treated  him 
kindly  on  the  whole,  and  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  tattooing, 
which  ceremony  he  (losrribtnl  in  the  published  record  of  his  ad- 
ventures. Laid  on  his  hack,  amid  a  group  of  natives,  he  under- 
went the  ordeal  on  his  body,  arms,  and  face.  Several  tools  were 
employed,  some  with  teeth  and  some  without,  varied  in  size 
and  shape  to  fit  different  parts.  The  operation  lasted  I'our  hours; 
during  which  the  chiefs  daughteis  wiped  the  blood  from  his 
face  with  a  bunch  of  dried  flax.  Then  they  washed  him  at  a 
neighboring  stream,  dried  him  before  a  fire,  and  gave  him  bis 
garments  one  by  one»  except  his  shirt,  which  one  of  the  ladies 
put  on  her  own  person,  wearing  it  hind  side  before.  So  severe 
nad  been  the  scarifying,  that  he  lost  his  sight  for  three  days, 
and  did  not  fully  recover  for  six  weeks.  The  frontispiece  to  his 
volume  represents  him  adorned  with  a  most  elaborate  tattoo  of 
devices;  while  another  engraved  plate  gives  fac  similes  of  various 
kinds  of  tattooing  instruments  employed. 


rounds  of  the  press  in  1911 : 

Orson,  a  town  in  SwedMi,  is  iHwbsbly  the  only  munielfMltity  In  thi 

world  which  has  ordinary  city  expenRPs,  but  which  imposes  no  taxes. 
Moreover,  the  local  railway  is  free  to  every  citizen,  and  there  is  no 
•haripe  for  telephom  serrfce,  Bchools,  librariei,  and  the  like. 

This  happy  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  a  former  gen- 
erstioa  o(  citizens  and  rulers  of  Orson,  who  planted  trees  on  all  av«il- 


T«xes»  City  without. 
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able  gramid.  During  the  last  thirty  yam  the  Iowa  authorities  have 
•old  no  less  than  $5,000,000  worth  of  young  trees  and  timhor,  and 
jadicioua  replantings  have  provided  for  a  aimilar  income  in  the  future. 

So  far  80  good.  But  in  July,  1911,  the  London  MaU  reported 
that  there  was  a  little  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Sligo 
and  Killibegs,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  which  was  giving  much 
trouble  to  the  Sligo  County  Council  becauflo  its  inhabitants 
persistently  refused  to  pay  any  taxes.  The  name  of  the  island  is 
Innishmurray.  It  is  IV^  miles  long  by  V2  broad,  and  there  is 
no  direct  commiuiication  with  it.  The  population  consisted  in 
1911  of  14  iamiliesy  who  lived  chiefly  on  potatoes,  barley,  and 
fiah. 

"In  his  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board,''  said  the 
Mail,  "the  rate  collector  Ktated  that  he  could  not  get  a  boat  on 
the  mainland  to  take  him  to  the  island  on  such  an  errand  as 
collecting  rates,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sligo  County 
Council  it  was  stated  that  some  years  ago  two  officers  of  the 
Council  who  tried  to  land  on  the  island  for  the  same  purpose 
were  stoned  off  the  shore  by  the  inhabitants. 

^The  question  as  to  How  a  landing  could  be  effected  was 
discussed  by  the  Council  at  their  last  meeting,  and  one  member 
•tated  that  a  dreadnought  would  be  required  for  the  purpose." 

T7p  to  last  accounts  no  dreadnought  has  been  fitted  out  as  a 
revenue  collector. 

Numerous  other  rivals  sprang  up  to  contest  the  singularity 
of  the  taxless  city  of  Sweden.  Germany  called  attention  to 
Freudenstadt,  in  the  Bhick  Forest  of  Germany.  It  is  a  busy 
industrial  centre  with  a  population  of  7000. 

Despite  its  size,  Freudenstadt  possesses  the  government  of  a 
full-fledged  city, — a  mayor,  aldermen,  policemen,  and  a  fire  de- 
partment. Puhlic  business  is  conducted  on  an  economical  basis, 
the  total  expenses  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually. The  yearly  net  revenue  from  the  public  property  covers 
all  the  expenditures,  thus  making  unnecessary  any  taxation  iHiat- 
soever. 

This  property  consists  of  about  six  thousand  acres  of  fine 
forest,  wnich,  under  the  best  improved  forestiy  management^ 
is  a  permanent  source  of  income  to  the  town.  One  or  more  trees 
are  planted  for  every  one  felled ;  and  no  tree  is  cut  till  it  will 
yield  the  maximum  profit.  After  deduction  of  all  expenses  of 
this  industry,  the  annual  profit  is  about  five  dollars  to  the  acre. 

Finally  the  Lmdon  Olobe,  in  March,  1912,  published  these 
paragraphs: 

It  was  recently  reported  from  Germsiiy  that  ther«  was  a  little 
town  witbiB  tlie  J^pire  in  whieh  thsre  were  no  taaas.   The  town 
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possessed  benefactions,  the  revenues  from  which  enabled  it  to  pay  its 
way  without  the  intervention  of  the  tax  gatherer. 

France  never  likes  to  be  outdone  by  anything  (ierman,  so  a  Paris 
oontemporary  haa  aet  itaelf  the  task  of  finding  a  parallel.  iSomething 
mora  tnaB  m  pftrallol  has  be«n  dioeovered,  for  not  only  are  there  ao 
taxes  but  the  timbers  on  the  communal  lands  are  sufficient  to  grant 
each  person  a  small  annuity.  This  happy  land  is  Montmarlon,  in  the 
Midi.  There  are  seven  electors  in  the  hamlet,  so  to  avoid  anything  like 
rivalry  the  seven  return  themselves  to  the  local  council. 

Cutting  down  the  trees  and  selling  them  is  sufficient  to  provide  a 
livelihood  for  these  simple  people,  whose  tastes  are  so  modest  that  they  • 
may  be  tenned  hy  some  nneiviliied. 

Taxicab.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Chinese  that  some  six  cen- 
turies ago  they  used  a  vehicle  which  not  only  carried  its  passen- 
gers, but  dropped  a  pebble  in  a  receptacle  to  measure  off  every 
mile  that  was  travelled.  Even  so,  the  Bomans  had  anticipated 
them.  When  Pertinax,  on  December  31,  a.d.  192,  succeeded 
Commodus  as  Em])cror  of  Borne,  he  instituted  a  nine-day  auc- 
tion {q.v.)  of  the  furniture  and  other  effects  of  his  murdered 
predecessor,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  his  promised  donation 
to  the  Praetorian  Guard.  In  an  inventory  of  the  things  then 
sold,  the  following  item  occurs. 

Carriages,  which  had  contrivances  to  measure  the  distance 
over  which  they  were  driven,  and  to  count  the  hours  spent  in  the 
Journey." 

Whatever  the  device  was,  it  passed  out  of  the  knowledge  of 
man  with  the  downfall  of  Home ;  for  the  credit  of  the  invention 

of  the  "  chariot  way-wiser  "  is  given  in  modern  history  to  some 
member  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  the  date  fixed  at  1652.  John 
Evelyn  mentions  this  contrivance  under  date  of  August  6,  1657: 
'*  I  went  to  see  Colonel  Blount,  who  showed  me  the  application  of 
the  way-wiser  to  a  coach,  exactly  measuring  the  miles,  and  show- 
ing them  by  an  index  as  we  went  on.  It  had  three  circles,  one 
pointing  to  the  number  of  rods,  another  to  the  miles,  by  ten  to  a 
thousand,  with  all  the  subdivisions  of  quarters;  very  pretty  and 
useful.^'  This  is  precise  enough.  The  curious  appellation 
way-wiser seems  to  indicate  that  the  thing  itself  had  a  Qw- 
man  origin  in  the  word  Wegweisrr.  "  pruide  or  indicator." 

An  advertisement  in  the  London  Daily  Courant  of  January 
13,  1711,  announces  that,  at  the  sign  of  Seven  Stars  under  the 
piazza  of  Convent  Garden,  a  chariot  was  on  view  that  would 
travel  without  horses  and  "  measure  the  miles  as  it  goes."  It 
was  capable  of  reversing  and  turning  and  "  could  go  up  hill  as 
easily  as  on  groimd.'' — Notes  and  Queries,  11,  i,  p.  343. 

A  simpler  and  more  ingenious  contrivance  vras  patented  in 
1846  by  H.  von  Uster,  of  the  College  for  Civil  Engineers,  Putnej. 
The  illustrated  London  News  for  February  6,  1847^  givee  a 
picture  of  the  invention  and  appends  the  following  description: 
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Xlie  invention  is  equally  applicablo  to  private  carriages  as  to  cabs 
and   ot.her  public  vehicles,  one  uf  its  advantages  being  that  there  is 
nothinf^  unsightly  in  the  apparatus,  which,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be 
Mien  At  all  when  the  carriage  is  in  motion.   A  piano-spiral  rotator  is 
concealed  within  the  lioop  of  the  nave  of  one  of  the  liind  wheelx,  and 
gives   action  to  a  shaft,  or  small  rod  of  iron,  which  is  carried  hori- 
sontally  nearly  as  far  as  the  opposite  wheel.   At  this  point,  a  universal 
joint  oonnoets  the  horizontal  with  a  Twtieal  rod,  whicn  latter  continues 
the  Rction  into  the  h<xly  of  the  carrinpe  tinder  the  seat.    Here,  two  or 
three  wheels  give  motion  to  a  suitable  shaft  or  chain,  which  is  con- 
cealed, between  the  panels  of  one  side  of  the  carriage,  and  terminates 
near  the  roof  in  a  dial-plate,  provided  with  two  faces,  one  inside  for 
the  use  of  the  passenger,  and  the  other  outside,  in  which  the  driver  and 
his  fare  can  together  note  the  position  of  the  hands  before  the  latter 
steps  into  the  cab.    Both  dials  have  exactly  the  face  of  a  clock,  being 
famished  with  an  hour  and  a  minute-hand ;  and  hours,  halMtours,  and 
minutes,  are  indicated  on  the  diiil  precisely  as  in  the  ordinary  time- 
piece.   As  the  hands  perform  the  circuit  of  the  dial,  the  divisions  of 
hours,  half-hours,  and  minutes,  correspond  exactly  with  the  miles, 
half-miles,  and  fractions  of  a  mile  actually  traversed  by  the  Tehide. 
Thus,  if  the  dial  indicate  20  minutes  past  12  when  the  passenger  enter;* 
the  cab,  he  will  know  that  he  has  travelled  exactly  a  mile  when  the 
dial  within  points  to  20  minutes  past  1 ;  a  mile  and  a  half  when  it 
points  to  10  minutes  to  2;  two  miles  when  it  arrives  at  20  minutes 
past  2;  two  miles  and  a  half  at  10  minutes  to  3;  tliree  miles  at  20 
minutes  past  3;  and  so  on.    A  small  circle  within  the  dial  face,  with 
a  pointer  answering  to  the  second-hands  of  a  watch,  enables  the  owner 
ol  IIm  carriage  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  total  number  of  miles  which 
tlie  fiehicle  has  travelled  to  any  given  period. 

The  passenger  is  thus  supplied  with  a  perfect  check  against  over- 
chai^,  while  the  proprietor  has  the  means  of  knowing  the  amount  of 
mileage  actually  pierformed.  The  convenience  and  simplicity  of  adopt* 
iqg,  as  the  index  of  distance,  a  method  of  calculation  so  familiar  as 
the  face  of  a  clock  supplies,  need  hardly  be  pointed  out. 

Tdakouphanon.  The  London  Punch  has  often  delighted  in 
jocoM  predictions  of  what  applied  ecienoe  might  in  time  do  for 

the  service  of  mankind.  On  more  than  one  occasion  these  jesting 
predictions  have  been  realized  in  sober  truth.  The  following 
description  of  an  imaginary  Opera  Telakouphanon,  contributed 
by  Tom  Taylor  to  the  issue  of  December  30,  1848,  is  a  remark- 
able prevision  of  some  of  Edison's  best-known  inventions. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  made  of  gutta 
perchai  called  the  Telakouphanon,  or  Speaking  Trumpet,  a  contrivance 
(j  which  it  is  stated,  that  a  denman  havinff  three  livings  might 
pieach  the  same  sermon  in  three  different  churches  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  also  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Li^mlky,  during  the  ap- 
proaching holiday  time,  to  bring  home  the  Opera  to  every  lady's  draw- 
ing-room in  London.  Let  him  eanse  to  be  constructed,  at  the  back  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  an  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  the  Bar  of 
DlONTSirs,  care  having  been  taken  to  render  it  a  pood  ear  for  music. 

Next,  having  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  let 
him  lay  down,  after  the  manner  of  pipes,  a  number  of  Teialcouphana, 
eonnected — the  reader  will  excuse  the  apparent  vulgarism— with  this 
XnTi  and  cartsndsd  to  the  dwellings  of  ail  such  as  may  be  willing  to 
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pay  for  the  accommodation.  In  thiH  way  our  domestic  establishmenta 
might  be  served  with  the  liquid  notes  of  Jenny  Lind  as  easily  as  thej 
ars  with  soft  water,  and  could  be  supplied  with  music  as  readily  mm 
they  can  with  gas.  Then,  at  a  »oir^c  or  evening  party,  if  a  desire  were 
expressed  for  a  little  music,  we  should  only  have  to  turn  on  the  Son- 
namlvia  or  the  pKHtmrf,  aa  the  case  might  be;  an  arrang«u«Bt  whidi 
would  provide  us  with  a  delightful  substitute  for  a  deal  of  execrable 
singing,  besides  being  in  general  h^hly  conducive  to  the  hmimouj  of 
private  families. 

Telephone.  In  a  curioiu  but  little-known  work  called  Ad- 
ventures in  the  Moon,  there  is  a  story  of  a  certain  Aristus  who 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  body  was  a  very  inconvenient 
encumbrance,  and  persuaded  his  household  god  to  teach  him  a 
charm  by  means  of  which  he  might  get  rid  of  his  limbs  and 
retain  only  his  mind  and  voice.  The  arrangement  did  not  turn 
out  qnite  as  successfully  as  he  thought  it  iranld.  His  children^ 
when  he  spoke  to  them,  ^  were  at  first  terrified  by  this  mysteriona 
voice,  and  could  hardly  be  prevented  from  running  away;  but 
hearing  it  solemnly  assure  them  that  it  was  their  father,  and  had 
no  design  of  hurting  them,  they  took  courage,  and  were  then 
greatly  amused  to  find  how  their  father  had  hid  himself  ;  they 
laughed  violently  whenever  he  spoke,  and  seemed  to  be  delighted 
with  the  novelty."  Increased  familiarity  with  the  wonder  bred 
contempt.  "  They  had  been  accustomed  to  follow  without  hesi- 
tation the  advice  which  came  from  a  peremptory  countenance; 
bnt  now  the  advice  which  came  out  of  the  air  made  very  little 
impression  npon  them.**  Aristus^s  commands  were  met  by  flat 
refusal ;  his  wife  attempted  to  bring  the  children  back  to  a  sense 
of  their  filial  duty,  ''but  her  expostulations  could  procure  no 
obedience  to  the  venerable  sound,  and  it  was  disobeyed  every 
hour."  The  more  exasperated  Aristus  became  the  more  the  chil- 
dren were  delighted,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  play  all 
kinds  of  tricks  on  purpose  to  hear  the  air  scolding  them. 

Any  one  who  cares  to  rationalize  this  myth  might  explain 
that  Aristus  had  somehow  possessed  himself  of  some  tort  of 
anticipation  of  the  modem  telephone. 

The  same  explanation  might  be  made  to  fit  another  myth 
from  a  chronicle  of  1580,  which  A.  Estoclet  dug  out  of  Williams's 
Lays  and  Legends  of  Gloucestershire  "and  communicated  to  tiie 
American  Notes  and  Queriee  for  August  16, 1890. 

About  the  yeare  of  oar  Lord  1564,  a  wenehe  who  came  fran 

Glocester,  named  Klizabot!i  Croft,  about  the  age  of  eighteene  ycares, 
ttoode,  upon  a  Scatfolde,  at  Poule's  Crosse,  all  the  Sermon  tyme,  where 
shee  eonfessed  that  she,  being  moved  by  dyvers  lewde  penom  there- 
unto, hadde  upon  the  fourteenth  of  Harche  laste,  before  paaeed,  coon- 

terfaited  certayne  speeches  in  an  house  without  Aldersgate  of  London, 
thoroughe  the  whych  the  people  of  the  whole  city  were  wonderfully 
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Budcitad,  for  that  m\\  men  mighte  hem  the  voice  but  not  eee  hir  per- 

MB*  Some  saide  it  W8i8  an  Angel  1,  Bome  saide  a  voyce  from  heaven,  and 
some  the  Holie  Ghost.  Thys  waa  called  the  Spirite  in  the  Wall:  she 
hadde  laine  whistling  in  a  straunge  whistle  made  for  that  purpose, 
whlehe  vas  gives  kir  bv  one  Drakes,  hir  paramoure:  then  were  ther 
dyvers  companions  confederate  with  hir,  whiche  putting  themselvee 
among  the  preass,  toolce  uppon  them  to  interprete  what  the  Spirite 
■aide.  .  .  .  The  penaaoe  being  ended  and  the  people  eatifled,  tlie 
officerH  of  the  Courte  tooke  the  woman  and  Hlmt  hir  for  a  tyme  in  the 
prison,  but  after  did  ehee  retume  to  her  owue  oountrie«  and  waa  noe 
more  hearde  of. 

The  principle  of  the  telephone  has  been  known  for  many 
centuries,  the  first  idea  of  it  in  modern  days  being  explained  in  a 
book  published  in  1600.  Hook  commencM  to  study  the  subject 
in  1661»  and  in  1667  he  succeeded  in  transmitting  sound  by 
mtens  of  a  distended  wiie.  Wheatstone  experimented  in  1821, 
and  succeeded  in  conveying  the  sounds  of  a  musical  box  from 
cellar  to  attic  of  his  home. 

In  1861  Herr  Reis  of  Frankfort  invented  an  instrument 
called  a  telephone,  which  telegraphed  musical  sounds  by  means 
of  a  rod  of  soft  iron  in  a  coil  of  wire  through  which  a  current 
was  sent.  "  The  reproduced  notes,"  to  quote  from  an  account 
of  this  instrument,  though  of  the  same  pitch,  are  not  of  the 
same  qualiQr  as  the  tranflmitting  [transmitted?]  notes.  They 
are  very  faint,  and  resemble  the  sound  <tf  a  toy  trumpef 

Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  whom  Englishmen  style  the  prac^ 
tical  founder  of  modem  telegraphy/'  was  also  much  interested 
in  music  and  acoustics,  making  experiments  which  resulted  in 
several  inventions, — the  concertina,  the  symphonium,  and  an 
instrument  which  he  called  the  telephone.  '*  Sir  diaries  Wheat- 
stone," says  Neill  Arnott's  "Physics"  (edition  of  18TG), 
"showed,  as  far  back  as  1831,  that  musical  sounds  might  be 
transmitted  through  solid  linear  conductors.  An  experiment  on 
a  laigier  scale  was  performed  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  under 
an  arrangement  called  a  telephone.  Performers  on  various  in- 
struments were  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  and  the 
tonnds  which  they  produced  were  conducted  by  solid  rods  through 
the  principal  hall,  in  which  they  were  inaudible,  to  sounding- 
boards  in  a  coiu'ort-rooni  on  an  uppiT  iloor,  where  the  music  was 
heard  by  the  audience  precisely  as  if  performed  there." 

In  a  pro8j>ectus  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  English 
company  organized  to  introduce  the  telephone  into  Great  Brit- 
ain, Prof.  'Ml,  on  March  25,  1878,  expressed  a  few  idm  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  electric  telephone,"  from  which  a  few 
paragraphs  may  be  quoted. 

"  The  telephone,'  he  began,  msy  be  briefly  described  as  an 
electrical  contrivance  for  reproducing  in  distant  places  the  tones 
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and  articnlfttlofis  of  a  speaker's  voice,  so  that  couversatious  can 
be  carried  on  by  word  of  mouth  between  persona  in  different 
rooms,  in  different  streets,  or  in  different  towns.'' 

He  then  pointed  out  that  the  great  advantage  it  possesses 
over  every  other  form  of  electrical  apparatna  conusts  in  the  fact 
that  it  requires  no  skill  to  operate  the  instrument.  All  other 
telegraphic  machines  produce  signals  which  require  to  be  trans- 
lated by  experts,  and  such  instruments  are,  therefore,  extremely 
limited  in  tlieir  application;  but  the  telephone  actually  speaks, 
•  and  for  this  reason  it  can  be  utilized  for  nearly  every  purpose  for 
which  speech  is  employed.'' 

Dipping  far  into  the  future.  Prof.  Bell  indulged  himadf  in 
vaticinations  that  have  been  far  more  than  realized  to-day :  It 
ia  ccmoeivable  that  cables  of  telephone  wires  could  be  laid  under- 
ground or  suspended  overhead,  communicating  by  bnuich  wires 
with  private  dwellings,  country  houses,  shops,  manufactories, 
etc.,  unitinfx  them  through  the  main  cable  with  a  central  office 
where  the  wire  could  be  connected  as  desired,  establishing  direct 
communication  between  any  two  places  in  the  city.  Such  a  plan 
as  this,  though  impracticable  at  the  present  moment,  will,  I 
firmly  believe,  be  the  outcome  of  the  introduction  of  the  tele- 
phone to  the  public.  Not  only  so,  but  I  believe  in  the  future 
wires  will  unite  the  head  offices  of  telephone  companies  in  differ- 
ent cities,  and  a  man  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  communi- 
cate by  word  of  mouth  with  another  in  a  distant  place." 

London  Once  a  Week  for  Xovember  10,  1877,  quotes  from  a 
current  periodical  ( The  Printers'  and  Stationers'  Trade  Journal) 
this  rather  felicitous  paragraph: 

A  year  or  two  aso  an  old  white-headed  man  might  be  seen  any 
morning  about  the  imghborlwod  of  tlie  eolonial  uuurfcets  in  the  City, 
selling  a  little  toy  in  the  form  of  a  pill>box,  minus  the  lid,  fastened 
on  to  the  end  of  a  short  string  ending  in  a  little  wooden  handle,  which, 
when  rapidly  swung  round,  made  a  loud  and  peculiar  booming  or 
Invuing  MNmd.  The  old  man  waa  a  well-known  City  dinraeter,  and 
his  frequent  cry  of  "  only  a  ha'penny,"  interjected  by  the  noise  from 
tlM  toy  he  attempted  to  sell,  was  familiar  to  almost  every  frequenter 
of  the  City.  The  noise  was  eauied  Inr  tho  rubbing  or  grating  of  the 
looee  loop  on  a  resinous  substance  attached  to  the  end  of  the  handle. 
The  vibrations  produced  on  the  string  wi^ro  trnnsmitted  to  and  thrown 
out  by  the  pill-box,  and  the  old  man,  although  no  one  knew  it,  carried 
ill  hia  hand  and  sold  to  the  publie,  for  the  inaignlHeant  sum  of  •  half- 
penny, the  flrtt  telephone. 

It  waa  on  Febmary  12,  1887,  that  the  first  public  meeaage 
waa  transmitted  through  the  modern  telephone  by  its  inventor^ 
Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  when  experinienting  in  public 
for  the  first  time  between  Boston  and  Salem,  a  distance  of  18 
miles. 
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Mr.  Haikes,  when  postmaster-general  of  Great  Britain,  sent 
the  first  public  message  ever  tnnsmitted  through  tho  telephone 
between  london  and  Paris.  The  message  was  spoken  on  March 

18, 1891.  The  first  words  from  the  English  side  were  the  follow- 
ing: "And  the  Lord  said,  My  voice  shall  traverse  continents,  is- 
lands, and  seas.  Thus  have  I  promised  it  to  my  people  forever." 
A  brief  conversation  then  took  place  between  Mr.  Raikes  and  M. 
Jules  Eoche,  French  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  after 
which  Mr.  Kaikes  communicated  a  message  from  the  then  Prince 
of  Wales  to  M.  Carnot,  the  French  President,  and  made  a  speech 
of  congratulation  and  greeting  into  the  ear  of  M.  Roche,  who 
replied  in  similar  terms,  both  speeches  being  in  French. 

It  was  also  Prof.  Bell  who  first  showed  the  telephone  to 
Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne.  The  inventor  subsequently  told  the 
story  of  his  visit:  ''We  all  stood  about  a  little  table  upon 
which  was  the  machine,  the  queen  opposite,  Princess 
Beatrice  on  one  side  and  her  Majesty's  secretary  on  the 
other.  The  queen  then  tohl  her  secretary  to  ask  me  to  explain 
the  telephone.  After  doing  so,  Queen  Victoria  turned  to  speak 
to  some  one  and  as  the  connection  came  I  turned  suddenly  and 
what  do  you  suppose  I  did  ?  You  see,  my  wife  is  deaf,  and  I  am 
among  deaf  people  so  much  that  I  forgot  and  patted  her  hand 
to  attract  her  attention.  I  did — I  really  did — the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land and  Empress  of  India!  Was  she  indignant?  Oh,  no! 
As  she  put  her  ear  to  the  telephone  she  laughed.  Whether  it 
was  the  music  over  the  wires  or  my  little  action  I  never  knew." 

The  first  recorded  use  of  the  telephone  in  a  court  of  law  was 
in  1892,  when  a  criminal  was  tried  and  condemned  by  means  of 
the  'phone,  in  Tampico,  Mexico.  Gaudio  Lopez,  a  notorious 
colored  horse-stealer  and  house-breaker,  had  been  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  bar  of  Justice  in  that  city.  The  scene  of  his 
ezploito  was  800  miles  away  in  Victoria.  The  judge  decided  that, 
as  Victoria  was  outside  his  circuit,  it  would  be  necessary  either 
for  all  the  witnesses  to  take  the  journey  or  for  the  culprit  to  be 
returned  there  to  await  the  local  sessions.  As  this  would  necessi- 
tate a  further  delay  of  six  moiitlis,  the  Mexican  Government 
authorized  the  liearing  of  the  evidence  by  telephone.  In  this 
manner  the  judge  listened  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  his- 
tories of  crime  on  record.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  prisoner 
receiving  a  sentence  of  ten  years  penal  servitude.  In  diplomacy 
the  telephone  has  more  than  once  played  a  prominent  pari  In 
1900  it  was  the  means  of  brin<:^ing  about  a  change  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Salvador.  President  Guitterez  had  a  powerful  rival 
in  Gen.  Regalada,  the  head  of  the  army,  and  when  the  revolution 
broke  out  the  latter  telephoned  to  the  palace  demanding  the 
6§ 
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Fnaidenfs  abdication,  as  the  army  had  already  turned  against 
him.  What  reply  Guitterez  gave  to  this  stninge  mesBsge  u  not 
on  record,  but  he  left  the  capital  within  an  honr,  never  to  retain. 

In  the  8ame  way  a  strong  Spanish  fortress  surrendered  to  the 
Cuban  General  Pablo  Olivier  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war- 
in  Cuba.  When  the  general  occupied  the  town  adjoining  the 
fortress,  he  telephoned  through  to  the  Spanish  commander  de- 
manding immediate  surrender  on  pain  of  bombardment.  An 
hour's  armistice  was  requested  and  granted,  at  the  end  of  which 
Olivier  was  rung  up  and  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
fortress,  with  1000  men  and  tiiirty-two  guns,  was  prepared  to 
snnender  nnconditionallj. 

Temple  Cup,  in  American  base-ball,  a  special  priie  offered 
in  the  days  when  there  was  but  a  single  national  league  or  associa- 
tion of  base-ball  players.  It  was  contested  for  (best  3  out  of  5) 
at  the  close  of  the  reg-iilar  season,  and  after  the  championship 
had  been  decided.  The  contestants  were  the  first  and  second 
nines  in  the  championship  race.  It  was  first  offered  in  1878 
and  was  found  to  have  many  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  "  business."  The  crowds  attracted  by  this  sequence  of  the 
season  irere  apt  to  be  greater  than  the  crowds  attracted  bj  any 
equal  nnmber  of  games  in  the  season.  In  this  respect  it  tocMt  the 
place  of  the  series  that  used  to  be  played  between  the  champions  of 
the  Lesgne  and  the  champions  of  the  Association.  In  the  second 
place,  it  supplied  a  strong  incentive  to  the  clubs  that  had  no 
chance  of  winning  first  place  toward  the  close  of  the  season  to 
strive  for  second  and  the  honors  and  emoluments  attending  the 
playmg  out  of  the  final  series.  In  the  third  place,  it  might  show 
that  the  "form"  of  the  season  had  not  been  true,  and  that 
the  champions  were  not  the  best  players. 

This  was  indeed  apparent  in  the  very  first  year  that  it  was 
contested  for.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the  Baltimores  had 
won  the  championship  and  the  New  Yorkers  had  come  in  as  a 
close  second.  Nevertheless,  the  New  Yorkers  captured  the 
Temple  Cup  in  three  straight  games,  the  first  two  being  played 
in  Baltimore,  the  last  in  New  York  on  October  6th.  As  the  New 
York  Times  remarked  editorially  on  October  7th:  "  Nobody  who 
saw  yesterday's  game  could  doubt  that  the  victors  were  the  better 
players,  and  the  two  previous  games  in  Baltimore  tend  to  the 
same  conclusion*  About  the  honesty  of  the  contest  there  cannot 
be  any  reasonable  question.  It  is  true  that  the  temptation  to 
'hippodrome'  is  very  great  where  the  possible  amount  of  gate 
money  is  so  large ;  but  it  seems  that  the  rivalry  between  the  clubs, 
to  say  nothing  f)f  more  creditable  motives,  is  too  keen  and  bitter 
to  admit  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  result  of  the  games 
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before  they  are  played.  If  the  results  of  the  games  were  pre* 
arnngedy  it  is  evident  that  they  would  be  arraugied  so  as  to  keep 
the  final  result  in  doubt  until  the  last  game  was  finished.  Either 
the  contestants  would  win  alternately,  or  each  club  would  win 
on  its  own  grounds.  That  Baltimore  should  have  been  beaten 
twice  at  home  and  once  in  New  York  excludes  the  notion  of 
*hippodroming.' "    See  Baseball. 

Tenement-house.  An  edifice  under  one  roof  constructed 
or  adapted  to  be  let  out  in  apartments  occupied  by  separate 
tenants.  Technically,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  any  house  occu- 
pied by  more  than  three  families  is  a  tenement-house,  though 
m  popular  parlance  the  term  is  restricted  to  such  dwellings  for 


in  England  after  the  great  Civil  War,  the  vast  influx  of 
tradesmen  and  yeomen  into  London  left  behind  in  town  and  vil- 
lage a  surplus  of  good  residences,  wliich,  being  difficult  to  let 
under  old-time  conditions,  were  divided  into  several  habitations 
known  as  tenements.  Deeds  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  abound  with  references  to  messuages,  formerly  one 
tenement^  but  now  divided  into  so  many  tenements.  The  con- 
dition has  often  existed  so  long  that  the  several  tenements  are 
now  looked  upon  as  separate  messuages,  each  having  a  divided 
portion  of  the  appurtenances,  and  have  been  bought  and  sold 
separately. 

Originally  "  tenement "  meant  any  hereditament  feudally 
held  of  a  superior  lord;  then  a  separate  corporeal  hereditament 
{e.g.,  a  messuage) ;  but  it  was  not  until  tenements  in  the  latter 
sense  were  divided  that  the  term  came  to  signify  a  habitation 
alone  irrespective  of  its  tenure. 

Tennis.  In  tiie  ball  games  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  we 
may  see  the  rudiments  of  tne  Italian  paUone  and  the  French  jeu 
de  paume  or  paulme, — the  direct  ancestors  of  modem  tennis. 
The  origin  of  the  word  "  tennis "  is  obscure.  Many  plausible 
suggestions  have  been  made.  The  most  plausible  derives  it 
from  the  French  imperative  Tenez!  ("  Take  it !  "  "  Play  it !  ") 

Pallone,  a  game  still  played  in  Italy,  })resents  the  essential 
feature  of  a  ball  being  struck  across  a  line  by  two  adverse  parties 
drawn  up  face  to  face.  Imported  into  France,  this  became  the 
longue  paulme,  which  required  so  much  space  that  the  courte 
paume  was  devised  for  playing  in  towns.  To  this  enforced 
restriction  between  walls  we  owe  all  the  modem  refinements  of 
the  game.  As  a  curious  corollary,  it  is  from  eourte-paulme  that 
we  derive  our  word  "court'*  in  "tennis-court."  The  French 
always  call  the  place  as  well  as  the  game  a  jeu;  hence  jeu  de 
paulfM.  The  next  great  step  was  the  invention  of  the  racket 
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Originally  the  ball  was  struck  simply  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
(la  paume,  in  French).  The  Italians  eventually  used  a  glove  for 
protect iiig  the  hand,  as  in  the  English  game  of  fives.  Then  some 
ingenious  j)erson  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  stretching  across 
the  glove  an  elastic  network  of  strings.  To  these  gloves  handles 
were  added,  and  then  the  instrument  developed  into  two  forms. 
One  was  the  battoir,  cither  made  of  thin  wood  or  else  of  a  frame 
over  which  parchment  was  stretched — the  prototype  of  our  mod- 
em battle  door;  the  other  was  the  racket — ^no  doubt  a  very 
inferior  instrument  to  the  one  now  used,  with  a  very  short  handle 
and  no  inclination  of  the  head,  but  still  essentially  a  racket. 

The  early  popularity  of  the  game,  especially  in  France, 
appears  to  have  been  immense.  Lippomano,  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, writing  from  Paris  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centur)% 
declared  there  were  more  than  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
tennis-courts  in  various  parts  of  the  town  of  Paris. 

French  kings  and  their  courts  were  devoted  to  the  pastime, 
and  edicts  had  to  be  passed  to  prevent  the  vulgarization  of  the 
game  by  mere  artisans  and  tradesmen.  That  splendid  scoundrel 
Francis  I  was  a  great  tennis-player.  Once  when  playing  with 
a  monk  as  his  partner,  the  latter  made  sudi  a  fine  stroke,  decid- 
ing the  set  in  the  king's  favor,  that  Francis  exclaimed,  "Ah! 
that  is  the  stroke  of  a  monk!"  "Sire,''  replied  the  monk, 
"  whenever  it  may  please  you  it  shall  be  the  stroke  of  an  abbot/' 
and  the  dexterous  player  made  his  stroke  as  an  abbot  ever  after. 
Many  other  French  kings  were  passiouately  fond  of  the  game,  and 
gave' much  time  to  it;  and  it  is  told  of  Henry  IV  tut  on  the 
morrow  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  when  hundreds  of 
his  friends  had  been  butchered  and  he  himself  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  his  head,  he  rose  early  in  the  morning  to 
continue  a  game  of  tennis.  Nor  did  he  much  relax  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  game  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  So  popular  was 
the  sport  in  his  reign  that  it  was  said  "  there  were  more  tennis- 
players  in  Paris  than  drunkards  in  England." 

One  of  the  favorite  players  in  Louis  XlV's  day  was  the  Duke 
de  Beaufort,  who  attracted  all  the  markets-women  to  the  Marais 
du  Temple  to  see  him  play.  On  asking  one  of  them  what  pleasure 
she  had  in  coming  thither  to  see  him  lose  his  money,  the  woman 
bade  him  play  on  boldly,  as  he  should  not  want  for  money. 

My  gossip  here  and  I  have  brought  two  hundred  crowns,  and 
if  we  must  have  more  I  am  ready  to  go  back  and  fetch  as  much 
again  " — a  story  which  bears  witness  not  only  to  the  duke's 
popularity,  but  also  to  the  market-women's  wealth  in  those  days. 
But  from  this  time  forward  tennis  in  France  seems  to  have  lost 
favor,  and  it  has  never  regained  its  position.    Yet  the  finest 
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player  of  modern  times — Barre — was  a  Freucliman,  who  worthily 
carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  great  French  players.  (See 
Tennis  CiiAMriONS.) 

Tennis  must  have  been  very  early  popular  in  England,  for 
in  1365  we  find  a  restrictiTe  act  passed  against  it  as  tending  in  no 
way  to  improve  the  militaiy  strength  of  the  nation.  There  was 
another  in  1389,  which  seems  more  like  the  class  legislation  which 
*  was  the  origin  of  the  French  edicts  on  the  subject  It  regulates 
the  pastimes  of  servants^  and  laborers,  allowing  them  the  use  of 
bows  and  arrows,  but  forbidding  thoni  *'i(1le  games/'  such  as 
tennis,  etc.  These  repressive  statutes  continued  more  or  less  in 
force  till  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  afford  in  themselves 
good  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  game.  Elizabeth  herself 
encouraged  it  amongst  the  nobles  of  her  court  and  was  fond  of 
watching  the  play  from  the  ''dedans"  (the  spectators'  gallery), 
as  we  find  in  a  carious  letter  from  Thomas  Bandolphe  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton,  quoted  by  Mr.  Marshall : 

Latlye  the  Dukes  G.  [of  Korfolk]  and  my  L.  of  L.  [eieester]  were 

playing  at  tennes  the  Q.  beholtlinge  of  thorn,  and  my  L.  Rob.  being 
verie  hotte  and  Bwetinge  tooke  the  Q.  napken  owte  of  her  hande  and 
wyped  his  face,  wch  the  Duke  seinge  saide  that  he  was  to  sawcie  and 
■waore  yt  he  wolde  lave  his  racket  vpon  his  face.  Here  vpon  rota 
a  great  troUe  and  the  *Q.  offendid  aore  vth  the  J>uke  (p.  09). 

Under  the  Stuarts  all  prohibition  ceased;  indeed  the  game  was 
rather  encouraged  among  the  people,  probably  not  so  much  from 
a  disinterested  desire  for  the  popular  amusement  as  in  order  to 
obtain  money  by  granting  licenses  to  keep  tennis-courts,  which 
lire  indeed  spoken  of  as  "  Places  of  Honest  Recreation."  In  1615 
a  list  of  the  London  courts,  with  their  dimensions,  was  drawn  up 
by  the  clerk  of  the  works  at  Petworth,  probably  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  construction  of  a  court  there.  From  this  document 
we  find  that  there  were  then  fourteen  regular  courts  in  London, 
besides  the  royal  one  at  St  Jameses.  In  1838,  when  the  court  at 
Lord's  was  begun,  the  game  had  sunk  so  low  that  the  only  public 
court  in  Ixmdon  was  that  in  Windmill  Street,  in  which  all  play 
had  been  for  some  years  discontinued.  There  was  another  court 
in  St.  James's  Street,  from  which  the  dimensions  of  the  one  at 
Lord's  were  copied,  but  this  was  regarded  as  private,  or  rather 
belonging  to  a  club. 

Tennis  Champions.  So  far  back  as  1427  wo  hear  of  a 
famous  female  player  of  tennis,  one  Margot,  who  played  both 
forehanded  and  backhanded  very  powerfully,  very  cunningly,  and 
very  deverly,  as  any  man  could,  and  there  were  but  few  men 
whom  she  did  not  beat  except  the  very  best  players." 

The  expression  ''forehanded  and  backhanded"  has  its  his- 
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toric  value,  for  it  seems  to  indicate  that  Margot  used  a  racket 
and  hence  that  rackets  were  introduced  into  the  game  before 
1427. 

Tea  o'clock  Line.  From  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Miami  Biver  there  extends  northward  through  Indiana  a  bound- 
ary line  known  by  this  name.  This  is  one  limit  of  an  Indian 
grant. 

After  the  tribe  had  agreed  to  cede  unto  tlie  pale-faces  a 
portion  of  their  territory,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  out  the  ground.  A  surveyor  among  the  whites 
mounted  his  compass  and  tripod  on  a  telescope. 

There  was  a  stir  among  tlie  Indians.  The  head  man  wait  np 
to  the  instruments^  stared  steadily  at  them,  then  grunted  and 
returned  to  the  circle  around  the  council  fire.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken.  Soon  another  Indian  arose  and  went  through  tlic  same 
motions  of  examining  the  instruments  and  returning  to  his  seat, 
with  no  other  sound  than  a  grunt.  When  half  a  dozen  others 
had  followed  suit,  a  consultation  was  held. 

The  chief  then  approached  the  white  men. 

"  That's  what  Indian  know,"  he  said,  drawing  a  small  circle 
on  the  ground  with  a  stick.  "  That  what  white  man  know,"  he 
continued,  drawing  a  larger  circle  around  the  first  **  This  what 
nobody  know/'  he  added,  pointing  to  the  space  outside  of  the 
last  circle. 

"Wliitc  man  know  that,**  he  concluded,  indicating  the  in- 
struments. Indian  not  know  it.  Indian  know  sun.  Sun  never 
cheat.  Him  always  snnio.  Him  throw  shadow.  Indian  give 
white  man  land  one  side.'* 

After  long  consultation,  it  was  decided  that  the  boundary 
should  be  a  line  drawn  in  the  direction  that  the  sun  would  cast 
a  shadow  from  an  agreed  point  at  10  a.m.  The  whites  took  the 
land  on  one  side,  the  Indians  retained  that  on  the  other. 

Theutobochus,  King.  On  January  11,  1013,  some  masons 
were  digging  near  the  ruins  of  a  castle  in  Dauphin^  Upper 
Burgundy,  in  a  field  which  by  tradition  had  long  been  called 
the  Giant's  Field.  At  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet  they  discovered 
a  brick  tomb,  30  feet  long,  12  feet  broad,  and  8  feet  high,  bearing 
the  inscription  "  Theutobochus  Rex."  Within  was  a  gigantic 
skeleton,  25  feet  G  inches  in  length,  10  feet  across  the  shoulders, 
and  6  feet  from  the  breastbone  to  the  backbone.  'Die  teeth  were 
each  about  the  size  of  an  ox's  foot,  and  the  shinbone  measured 
4  feet.  Some  of  the  bones  were  carried  to  Paris  and  placed 
on  exhibition.  They  spoke  for  themselves, — to  disastrous  re- 
sult, as  will  be  seen.  With  regard  to  the  story,  Parisians  had  to 
depend  upon  the  word  of  the  self-alleged  organizer  of  that  party 
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of  masons.  lie  was  a  surgeon  named  Muzerein.  His  ingenuity 
and  energy  in  advertising  himself  and  his  giant  indicate  that  he 
was  the  Barnum  of  his  day. 

Both  the  pleasure-seeking  and  the  scientific  world  were  ex- 
cited over  the  wonderful  discovery.  Thousands  flocked  to  Bee 
the  bones.  Dr.  Muzerein  was  on  the  high-road  to  fortune,  when 
one  day  an  anatomist  announced  that  the  skeleton  of  King 
Theutobochus  was  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  an  elephant.  In  so  crude  a  state  was  the  knowledge  of  science 
at  that  time  that  even  i|f  ter  this  exposure  Muzerein  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  bones  to  other  parts  of  the  continent  and  to  England, 
and  to  have  made  a  good  Jiving  from  their  exhibition.  Doubtless 
his  sufgical  knowledge  had  assisted  him  in  putting  together  the 
remains  of  sundry  laige  animals  so  as  to  resemble  a  human 
akeletoo. 

We  may  dismiss  as  equally  apocryphal  the  tradition  concern- 
ing Chevalier  Ricon.  The  Dominicans  of  Rouen,  so  it  is  said, 
were  digging  in  the  ditches  near  their  monastery  in  1509,  when 
they  unearthed  a  stone  tomb  containing  a  skeleton,  whose  skull 
held  a  bushel  of  corn,  and  whose  shinhone  reacheil  up  to  the 
girdle  of  the  tallest  man  there,  being  about  four  feet  long,  and 
consequently  the  body  must  have  been  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet 
high.  Upon  the  tomb  was  a  plate  of  copper,  whereon  was  en- 
gravedy  In  this  tomb  lies  the  noble  and  puissant  Lord,  the 
Chevalier  Bicon  de  Yallemont,  and  his  bones/' 

Nor  need  we  accept  without  <iue8tion  the  remains  of  the 
giant  Bucart,  tyrant  of  the  Yivarais,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
slain  by  an  arrow  by  the  Count  de  Cabillon,  his  vassal.  The 
Dominicans  of  Valence  in  Dauphine  had  a  part  of  the  shinbone, 
with  the  articulation  of  the  knee,  and  his  figure  painted  in  fresco, 
with  an  inscription,  showing  that  this  giant  was  twenty-two  feet 
and  a  half  high,  and  that  his  bones  were  found  in  1705,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Morderi,  a  little  river  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Crussol,  upon  which,  tradition  says,  the  ^laut  dwelt. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  America  all  these  frauds  or 
misconceptions  of  the  past  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
marvellous  history  of  the  Cardiff  Giant.   See  also  Giant. 

Thirteen.  It  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  great  fresco  of  the 
Last  Supper  that,  speaking  paradoxically,  popularized  the  un- 
popularity of  the  number  thirteen.  The  picture  shows  the  twelve 
apostles  arranged  six  on  each  side  of  the  fated  thirteenth,  the 
doomed  Messiah,  who  occupies  the  centre  of  the  table.  Before 
oodc-crow  on  the  morrow  He  was  to  be  betrayed  by  Judas  and 
thrice  denied  by  Peter,  and  before  sunset  He  was  to  suffer  a 
shameful  death  upon  the  croas. 
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Tlie  picture  itself  is  blurred  almost  out  of  recognition,  and 
even  its  pitiful  remains  are  fast  fading  away  on  the  wall  of  a 
peldom-visited  church  in  Milan.  But  countless  reproductions — 
paintings,  engravini^s,  and  pliotographs — have  made  it  one  of 
the  most  familiar  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  world. 

Now,  though  Leonardo  helped  to  spread  the  superstition, 
neither  he  nor  his  piirture  originated  it.  From  time  immemorial 
in  many  portions  of  the  globe  ill-luck  has  been  associated  with 
the  number  thirteen.  Korse  mythology  has  even  a  sort  of  antici- 
pation of  the  Last  Supper  of  the  Christians.  One  night  the 
twelve  major  gods  were  seated  at  table  in  the  Valhalla,  when 
Loki,  the  evil  spirit,  hutted  in "  and  made  the  thirteenth. 
Quarrelling  with  Baldur,  the  Apollo  of  the  iScaudinaviaus,  he 
shot  him  dead  with  a  mistletoe  arrow. 

Further  back  even  than  tlie  ^orse  sagas,  in  the  myths  of  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  we  read  that  thirteen  at  table  boded  disaster 
to  some  one  assembled  there.  To-day,  emphasized  as  we  have 
seen  by  the  picture  and  story  of  the  Last  Supper,  we  find  a  belief 
prevalent  throughout  Christendom  that  one  or  more  of  the  guests 
will  die  within  a  twelvemonth.  In  some  localities  the  doom  is 
most  certain  to  fall  upon  the  guest  who  first  rises  from  the  table. 

Vainly  has  the  church  herself  thundered  against  the  supersti- 
tion. In  the  {Impel  of  the  Triiulinium  Pauperum,  adjoining 
the  church  of  St.  Gregory  on  tlie  Coelian  Hill  in  Kome,  is  a 
marble  table  with  an  inscription  recounting  how  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  twelve  poor  men  at 
breakfast  every  morning,  and  how  on  one  occasion  Christ 
appeared  and  shared  their  meaU  making  thirteen  at  table.  Hence- 
forth, so  the  inscription  ordained,  thirteen  was  to  be  considered 
a  lucky  number.  If  this  had  any  effect,  that  effect  has  quite 
passed  away.  Everywhere  the  old  superstition  survives  in  all 
sorts  of  curious  forms.  Even  in  the  United  States  and  in  our 
largest  cities  there  are  hotels  which  have  no  room  numbered  tiiir- 
teen.  Or,  if  there  be,  guests  frequently  object  to  occupying  it. 
In  several  sky-scrapers  in  New  York  thirleen  is  skipped  in  num- 
bering not  only  the  rooms  but  even  the  floors.  The  Kuhn-Loeb 
building,  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  William  streets,  is  an  example. 
Another  is  the  building  at-the  corner  of  William  and  Wall  streets. 
Both  have  a  twelfth  and  a  fourteenth,  but  no  intervening  floor. 

In  Qermany  and  in  France  the  fateful  number  is  usually 
Ignored  not  only  at  hotels  but  wherever  it  would  occur  in  the 
natural  order  of  rotation.  In  Berlin  it  is  omitted  from  all  new 
streets.  In  Paris  it  is  nearly  always  changed  to  12 A  or  12^/^. 
The  Italians  never  use  the  number  in  making  up  their  lotteries. 
And  if  you  cross  over  from  Christendom  into  the  Mohammedan 
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world,  you  find  the  Turks  so  chary  of  it  that  the  very  word  is 
obeolete,  or  at  least  obsolescent. 

In  Paris  there  is  a  profession  whose  members  earn  their 
living  attending  dinner  parties  in  order  to  constitute  a  needed 
fourteenth  at  the  table.  These  people  are  known  as  quatorzes, 
or  **  fourteens."    Hence  the  point  of  this  Parisian  joke : 

**Who  is  that  man?"  asks  a  stranger  in  the  French  capital. 

**  Louis  Quatorze  '  (Louis  the  Fourteenth)  is  the  reply. 

**  Nonsense !  *' 

Why,  certainly :  his  name  is  Louis  and  his  profession  is  that 
of  a  fourteenth  at  table.'' 

Br.  Veron,  founder  of  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mandee,  and  the 
moat  famous  of  all  the  managers  of  the  Paris  Opera  (a  rare  com- 
bination of  racoessful  generalship),  never  got  over  the  super- 
stition. Whenever  he  found  thirteen  ^ests  at  his  table,  he  in- 
Tariably  sent  out  a  pair  of  them  to  dine  at  the  Caf6  de  Paris, 
with  iniBtructions  that  the  bill  should  be  charged  to  himself. 

The  most  famous  of  Yeron's  contributors  shared  the  editor's 
failing.  Victor  Hugo,  so  the  story  runs,  had  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  at  the  house  of  one  of  those  advanced  thinkers 
whom  their  enemies  named  "  les  pr^cieuses  radicales."  The  din- 
ner hour  had  long  passed  without  any  sign,  when  one  of  the 
company  inquired  the  cause  of  the  delay.  The  hostess  explained 
that  one  of  the  guests  had  sent  in  an  excuse  at  the  last  moment. 
Hence  there  would  be  thirteen  instead  of  fourteen  at  table,  and 
she  had  sent  out  to  find  a  quatorzieme. 

A  moment  later  the  same  guest  was  conversing  with  Victor 
Hugo. 

Do  you  know  why  we  are  waiting?  "  asked  the  poet. 
Yes,''  was  the  reply ;  "  some  imbecile  is  afraid  to  sit  at  the 
table  when  there  are  thirteen." 

Solemnly  and  severely  Victor  Hugo  rejoined,  ^'L'imbteile, 
c'est  moi "  (the  imbecile  is  myself). 

Napoleon  I,  as  well  as  the  third  of  the  name,  had  the  thirteen 
superstition  in  a  virulent  form.  So  did  Bismarck.  In  1906, 
when  the  French  Cabinet  was  reorganised,  the  official  announce- 
ment was  deferred  a  day — solely,  it  is  said — to  avoid  announcing 
it  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month.  When  this  was  told  to  the 
pope,  his  Holiness  smiled  and  remarked,  '^Evidently,  being  a 
freethinker  does  not  exclude  superstition." 

Charles  Stuart  l*arnell  furnishes  another  instance.  Once  a 
colleague  brought  him  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  the  cell  he  was  then 
occupying  in  Kilniainham  jail.  It  was  in  thirteen  clauses. 
Parnell  was  horrified.  He  insisted  that  somehow  or  other  a  four- 
teenth clause  should  be  added. 
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Some  quftrler  centarj  ago— in  the  fall  of  1890^  to  be  ezacfe-- 
a  detailed  and  drcnmstaDtial  atoiy  ran  the  rounds  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  and  set  on  edge  the  nerves  of  many  newspaper  reader^. 

It  appeared  first  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  as  a  special 

telegram  from  Birmingham,  Alabama.   The  heading  itself  was 

of  a  lurid  effulgence.  Videlicet : 

Goo's  AvBNOiNO  Hand. 
Latt  of  Tk4rt9m  Mm  who  ael«d  the  Lout  Supper  in  Mockery. 

The  story  is  too  long  to  copy  in  its  entirety,  but  it  will  not 
suffer  by  abridgment.  Here^  then>  is  the  substance  of  it. 

A  man  had  been  found  dead  in  the  gutter  of  a  Birmingham 

street  Even  in  death  there  was  a  look  cS  terror  in  the  bloodshot 
eyes.  And  no  wonder.  "  This  man,"  we  are  told,  "  was  the  last 
of  a  fated  thirteen,  and  in  the  death  of  each  and  all  of  them 
the  Christian  will  read  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  deity." 

At  the  leading  hotel  in  a  Southern  city,  in  the  summer  of 
1865,  thirteen  men  wearing  Confederate  uniforms  sat  down  to 
dinner.  They  had  returned  from  the  field  of  defeat  to  find  their 
homes  destroyed,  their  slaves  freed*  their  wealth  gone,  their 
friends  scattered,  and  many  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  dead. 
They  determined  to  forget  the  past  and  drown  their  sorrows  for 
the  nonce  in  drink. 

"  Let  us  call  this  the  Last  Supper,"  said  one  of  the  party, 
and  the  suggestion  met  with  instant  approval.  They  might  never 
meet  again,  so  "The  Last  Supper"  would  be  a  fitting  name  for 
this  chance  meeting,  iforeover,  the  suggestion  of  profanity  was 
in  keeping  with  their  mood  of  desperation.  i^Iore  drinks  were 
ordered;  the  lights  were  turned  low,  and  the  thirteen  men  de- 
clared themselves  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles.  A  young  man 
who  had  commanded  a  regiment  acted  the  part  of  Christ  Each 
of  the  others  assumed  the  name  of  an  apostle.  There  was  a 
wrangle  as  to  who  should  impersonate  J udas,  but  at  last  a  young 
lieutenant  agreed  to  assume  the  character. 

Until  long  after  midnight  the  blasphemous  mockery  was  kept 
up.  A  Bible  was  called  for,  and  the  officer  impersonating  the 
Saviour  read  aloud  the  solemn  words  of  Christ.  At  the  proper 
point  in  the  reading,  bread  was  passed  around.  The  wine  was 
represented  by  glasses  filed  to  the  brim  with  brandy. 

"  He  that  dnnketh  from  the  bottle  with  me  shall  betray  me^'* 
exclaimed  the  mock  Christ,  as  he  lifted  the  decanter  to  his  lipe 
and  then  passed  it  across  the  table  to  Judas. 

This  was  greeted  with  peals  of  laughter,  while  the  mock 
apostles  yelled,  "Judas,  pass  the  bottle !  " 

When  morning  broke,  the  thirteen  men  were  in  a  drunken 
stupor.    It  was  several  days  before  they  all  recovered  from  the 
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effects  of  that  night's  debandmy.  Then  they  sepantted,  nefer 

to  meet  again. 

From  that  night,"  so  the  stoiy  concluded,  "  the  vengeance  of 

God  followed  those  thirteen  men.  Everything  they  undertook 
failed.  Even  man  of  them  met  a  horrible  and  disgraceful 
death."  The  Christ  of  the  occasion  was  drowned  in  the  Brazos 
River  while  fleeing  on  a  stolen  horse  from  a  vigilance  committee. 
The  Saint  John  was  lynched  in  Texas  for  murder.  Another  of 
the  apostles/'  while  intoxicated,  was  caught  in  a  burning  build- 
ing and  perished  in  the  flames.  Still  another  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  a  woman  he  had  betrayed.  "  So  far  as  can  be  learnt, 
not  one  of  them  received  Christian  burial.  The  man  who  died  in 
the  gutter  and  was  buried  in  Potter's  Field  was  the  last  of  the 
thirteen.'' 

The  Olob^'Demoerat  never  pretended  to  verify  this  tale,  and 
you  may  accept  it  or  not  as  you  choose.  Another  thirteen  story 

of  a  milder  type  bears  credentials  that  at  first  sight  seem  quite 
satisfactor}'.  You  will  find  it  in  the  "  Life  of  Sir  John  Millaia/' 

Millais  in  August,  1885,  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  One  of  the  guests  called  alarmed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  thirteen  at  table.  Matthew  Arnold  laughed  at 
his  fears  and  undertook  to  challenge  the  superstition. 

The  idea  is  that  whoever  leaves  the  table  first  will  die  within 
a  year;  so,  with  the  permission  of  the  ladies,  we  will  cheat  the 
fates  for  once.  I  and  these  fine  strong  lads  (indicating  Edgar 
Dawson  and  E.  S.)  will  rise  together,  and  I  think  our  united 
constitutions  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  assault  of  the  reaper." 

Six  months  later,  so  the  story  continues,  Matthew  Arnold, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  A  few  days 
later  E.  S.  was  found  dead  in  bed,  a  revolver  at  his  side.  Edgar 
BawBODy  the  third  of  the  trio^  sailed  from  Australia  on  Februaiy 
18, 1886,  on  the  steamer  Quetia,  which  foundered  off  the  coast  A 
New  Guinea  and  not  a  single  soul  was  saved. 

This  seems  circumstantial  enough  to  convince  the  most  scep- 
tioaL  It  happens,  however,  that  the  facts  do  not  substantiate  the 
pratonded  details.  Matthew  Arnold  did  not  die  in  1886,  as  the 
story  assumes,  but  on  April  15,  1888,  or  nearly  three  years  after 
he  had  braved  the  superstition  ;  while  the  person  indicated  by  the 
initials  E.  S.  was  actually  surviving  at  the  time  the  biography 
of  Millais  was  published^  and  asserted  the  fact  very  vigorously  in 
the  public  prints. 

The  only  truth  in  this  batch  of  errors  is  that  Edgar  Dawson 
was  shipwrecked  within  the  fateful  period,  although  he  did  not 
die  but  was  one  of  several  survivors. 

A  storv  told  in  the    Life  of  Shirley  Brooks  "  is,  however. 
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well  authenticated.  Brooks's  widow  survived  him  six  years.  The 
Christmas  before  she  died,  she  took  dinner  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  P.  Frith.  There  were  thirteen  at  table.  Mrs.  Frith 
got  up  first,  saying,  "  I  will  be  the  first,  because  I  can  best  be 
spared."  Immediately  up  jumped  Shirlina,  as  Mrs.  Brooks  was 
nicknamed  in  her  circle,  crying,  "  Well,  I'll  be  the  second,  for  if 
yon  died,  dear  Mrs.  Frith,  I  shouldnH  vant  to  live." 

A  month  later  Mrs.  Frith  was  dea^  and  five  months  later 
Mrs.  Brodcs. 

Lawrence  Hutton  was  one  of  the  invited  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Henry  Irving  to  Edwin  Booth  at  Delmonico's.  With  the  other 
guests  he  put  his  name  upon  a  menu-card  and  passed  it  along 
the  table.  It  came  back  to  him  in  due  course  with  the  signatures 
of  the  host,  of  Whitclaw  Reid,  Mark  Twain,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Augustin  Daly,  and  Booth,  Barrett, 
Lester  Wallack,  John  McCuUough,  Harry  Edwards,  and  William 
J.  Florence,  in  the  order  given. 

Long  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  bit  of  paper  con- 
tained thirteen  names,  and  that  the  last  six  signers,  all  actors, 
had  all  quitted  forever  the  stage  of  life.  These  uncanny  facts 
so  greatly  enhanced  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  autographs  that 
Mr.  Hutton  was  ofTerod  a  fabulous  price  for  the  menu-card  by 
an  autograph  collector,  "  who  would  never  for  a  moment  have 
thought  of  parting  with  it  if  it  had  been  his  own  and  had  come 
to  him  in  the  same  direct  and  pathetic  way." 

Laigi  Arditi,  the  famous  Italian  composer  and  impressario^ 
tells  some  curious  stories  about  the  number  thirteen. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Chicago  with  Madame  Alboni,  in  1850, 
a  bedroom  had  been  secured  for  the  singer  at  the  best  hotel.  The 
proprietor  had  been  informed  that  ^fadame  was  painfully  super- 
stitious and  implored  not  to  give  her  number  13.  As  it  hap- 
pened, that  was  the  only  suitable  vacant  room.  In  order  to 
conceal  the  fact,  the  manager  caused  a  piece  of  paper  to  be 
deftly  gummed  over  the  painted  number  outside  the  door.  All 
w«nt  smoothly  at  first.  Alboni  was  ushmd  into  her  room  and 
a  supper  was  served  preparatory  to  her  retiring.  Suddenly  a 
piercing  shriek  rang  through  the  corridors.  The  whole  house 
responded  with  an  uproar.  Affrighted  guests  and  waiters  rushing 
upstairs  found  Madame  Albgni  standing  in  front  of  her  door,  a 
candle  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  piece  of  paper  fictitiously 
numbered.  She  had  gone  out  with  the  candle  and  discovered  the 
fraud.  Nothing  would  tempt  her  to  return.  Finally  an  elderly 
gentleman  was  induced  to  exchange  rooms  with  the  singer. 

Was  it  accident  or  design  that,  when  Arditi  camQ  to  ¥rrite  hia 
memoirs,  this  story  appeared  on  page  13? 
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Another  of  his  stories  associates  luck  with  the  number. 
Wlien  Arditi  and  his  wife  were  at  Monte  Carlo,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  persuaded  tiie  lady  after 
much  hesitation  to  make  a  yentuie.  The  wheel  had  already 
began  to  turn  when  she  appealed  to  her  husband  for  a  coin. 
In  his  haste  the  first  piece  of  money  he  took  from  his  pocket  was 
a  florin,  which  she  promptly  threw  down  upon  13.  That  number 
came  up,  and  Madame  ArditTs  first  experience  at  the  gambling 
table  netted  her  thirty-five  florins. 

Other  people  there  be  wlio  have  found  luck  in  the  number. 
Richard  Wagner  is  the  favorite  example.  There  are  thirteen  let- 
ters in  his  name.  He  was  bom  in  1813,  and  1  -|-  8  -f  1  +  ^ 
equals  13.  He  composed  thirteen  operas ;  Tannhauser,  the  great- 
est of  them,  was  finished  on  September  13, 18d0,  and  performed 
for  the  first  time  on  March  13, 1861.  He  left  Beyreutii  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  and  died  on  February  13. 

Edmond  Hostand  furnishes  a  more  modem  instance.  Like 
Wagner,  his  full  name  contains  13  letters;  his  two  greatest  suo- 
cesses,  "  L'Aiglon  "  and  "  Cyrano,"  contain  13  letters  between 
them;  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  on  June  4,  1903 
(6-j-4-(-03=:  13),  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  thirteenth  chair 
in  that  august  body,  of  which  he  was  the  thirteenth  occupant. 

Then  there  is  the  English  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
"  M.  A.  P.,"  the  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connors  weekly,  asserts  that  but 
for  the  thirteen  superstition  she  might  never  have  gained  her 
exalted  title.  One  night  when  she  was  a  girl  her  mother  gave  a 
dinner  party.  It  was  disoovered  that  the  company  at  table  num* 
bered  thirteen.  The  future  du<^«ss  was  routed  out  of  the 
nursery  in  order  to  make  fourteen.  It  was  then  and  there  that 
she  met  the  ^farquis  of  Stafford,  the  future  duke^  and  then  and 
there  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her. 

In  one  very  notable  case  the  luck  or  ill  luck  of  number  13 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view, — that  of  the  thirteen  revolted 
colonies  wliich  eventually  became  the  United  States.  A  London 
newspaper  of  1776  had  a  mocking  paragraph  which  suggests  that 
the  rebels  thought  there  was  luck  in  the  number. 

To  a  party  of  returned  naval  prisoners  were  attributed  state- 
ments that  thirteen  dried  dams  were  1^  reels'  daily  rations; 
that  Washington  had  thirteen  toes  (three  having  grown  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence),  and  thirteen  teeth  in  each 
jaw;  and  that  the  regular  rebel  funily  comprised  fliirteen  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  expected  to  become  generals  or  members  of 
congress  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  It  was  added  that  thirtffgn 
American  paper  dollars  were  worth  one  English  penny.  It  might 
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further  have  been  added  that  there  were  thirteen  stars  and  thir- 
teen stripes  in  the  original  liag  under  which  the  **  rebels  "  fouglit. 

A  dimittr  to  cdebrate  the  thirteenth  wedding  annivenaiy  of 
a  New  York  couple  took  place  on  Friday,  November  13,  1908. 
In  order  to  emphasize  the  disbelief  in  popular  superstitions,  the 
thirteen  guests  had  to  walk  under  a  ladder  to  reach  their  plaoee 
at  table;  they  found  the  salt-cellars  all  overturned,  the  prongs 
of  the  forks  pointing  the  wrong  way,  and  the  forka  themselves 
crossed  by  knives. 

At  each  plate,  however,  there  was  placed  as  an  antidote  a 
four-leaved  clover.  Perhaps  it  was  the  clover  that  protected 
the  guests.  Anyhow  no  harm  happened  to  them  within  the 
twelvemonth. 

A  German  imitation  of  the  New  York  Thirteen  Club  was 
prelected  in  1911  at  Hamburg.  In  the  circular  Bent  out  to  all 
who  were  aaked  to  become  charter  members  it  was  pointed  out 

that  13  was  a  lucky  number.  The  case  of  Wagner  was  cited. 
Keference  was  also  made  to  the  good  luck  of  engine  1313  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  to  the  fact  that  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  XIII  was  one  of  tlie  longest  and  most  glorious  in  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  churcli,  and  to  the  example  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans who  had  13  gods  and  whose  week  had  13  days.  The  men 
invited  to  defy  the  ancient  superstition  seem,  however,  to  have 
lost  their  courage,  for  only  eleven  appeared. 

Thistle  of  Scotland.  Why  the  thistle  is  the  national  em- 
blem of  Scotland  is  involved  in  uncertainty.  Various  legends 
attempt  to  account  for  it.  One  tells  how  Queen  Scotia  (see 
CoHONATiox  CiiAiu  in  Walsh's  "  Curiosities  of  Popular 
Customs*'),  after  winning  a  victory,  sat  down  a  little  too 
suddenly  upon  a  bunch  of  flourishing  thistles,  and,  leaping  up 
still  more  suddenly,  tore  up  the  offending  weeds  with  the  inten- 
tion of  casting  them  to  the  winds,  but,  changing  her  mdnd, 
placed  ihem  in  her  helmet  as  a  83rmbol  of  her  recent  triumph. 
From  that  hour  the  thistle  became  the  badge  of  her  dynasty. 

The  more  commonly  accepted  legend  makes  the  emblem  date 
from  the  year  1010,  during  the  reign  of  Malcolm  I,  when  the 
Danes  descended  upon  Aberdeenshire  with  the  intent  to  assault 
Staines  Castle.  Contrary  to  their  usual  custom — for  they  deemed 
it  cowardly  and  dishonorable  to  assail  a  sleeping  foe — the  attack 
took  place  at  midnight.  They  advanced  cautiously,  taking  off 
their  shoes  that  no  sound  might  betray  their  approadi ;  and  thar 
hearts  beat  high  with  the  anticipation  of  certain  victory.  They 
had  but  to  swim  the  moat ;  scale  the  castle  walls;  and  the  citadel 
was  theirs.  But  just  at  the  critical  moment  a  cry  of  pain  broke 
from  one  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  enter  the  moat,  which. 
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instead  of  being  filled  with  water,  had  dried  up,  and  given  place 
to  a  thick  growth  of  sharp  thistles.  The  noit^e  awoke  the  slum- 
bering Scots,  who  rushed  out  upon  the  enemy  and  put  them  to 
f1it?ht  ;  and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  its  timely  warning,  the 
despised  and  lowly  weed  was  elevated  to  the  first  place  in  the 
fiora  of  Scotland. 

Sharp  little  soldiers,  trusty  and  true. 
Bide  by  side  in  good  order  due. 
Arms  Btraight  down,  htkI  ]i(>ads  forward  tet, 
And  saucily-pointed  bayonet. 

The  motto  adopted  to  acctunpiiiy  the  thistle  aooords  well  with 
its  bristling  leaves,  Nemo  m$  impune  lacessit,  or,  as  it  is  rendered 

in  the  homely  Scotch,  Wha  daur  meddle  wi  mef 

Petra  Saneta  calls  the  thistle  of  Scotland  "  the  oldest  device 
on  record ; but  attributes  it  to  the  time  when  an  alliance  was 
made  between  King  Achaius  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great. 
On  the  altar-piece  in  Ilolyrood  Palace,  which  was  })ainted  during 
the  reign  of  James  III,  the  thistle  appears  in  the  tapestry,  behind 
the  kneeling  ficrnre  of  Queen  Margaret.  The  date  of  this  paint- 
ing has  been  fixed  by  antiquarians  as  not  later  than  1485.  In  an 
inventory  of  the  effects  of  James  III  mention  is  made  of  a 
oofering  browdin  with  thiasilliSy''  he  having  probably  adopted 
it  aa  an  appropriate  illustration  of  the  royal  motto  **  In  defence  " 
— ^if  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  on  other  gronnds. 

The  appearance  of  this  thistle  on  the  coinage  of  Scotland  is 
now  thought  to  date  from  this  same  reign,  it  having  been  recently 
determined  that  the  silver  groats  commonly  attributed  to  the 
time  of  James  V  really  belong  to  that  of  James  III,  and,  if  this 
supposition  be  correct,  it  affords  the  earliest  instance  of  its 
adoption  for  this  purpose.  Seton,  in  his  works  on  heraldry,  gives 
Mary's  reign  as  the  date  for  its  first  appearance  on  the  Great 
Seal,  and  after  the  accession  of  James  YI  to  the  En^^lish  throne 
it  was  united  with  the  rose.  The  thistle  has  also  given  its  title 
to  a  famous  Scotch  order  of  knighthood  said  to  be  of  grejit  anti- 
quity. It  was  revived  by  James  V,  in  l.llO  again,  by  James  VII 
(II  of  England),  in  1G87  (whose  patent  for  its  institution  never 
passed  the  Great  Seal),  and  a  third  time  in  1703,  by  Queen  Anne, 
who  increased  the  number  of  knights  to  twelve  and  established 
the  order  on  a  permanent  footing. 

It  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  Pope's  riddle  in  the  pastoral 
on  Spring  (a  parody  on  Virgil's  Edogue,  iii) : 

"  Tell  me — in  what  more  happy  fields 

Th9  thiMtU  •pringi  to  whaeh  tlie  MIy  yields  I" 

the  Dnke  of  Marlborough  having  made  the  Idly  of  France  submit 
to  the  Thistle  of  Great  Britain. 
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A  collar  of  thisttes  appears  on  the  gold  bonnet-pieoes  of 
James  Y;  and  the  royal  ensigns  are  surrounded  by  a  collar 
formed  of  thistles  with  a  sprig  of  rue  interlaced,  and  a  gold  medal 
bearing  the  figure  of  St.  Andrew.  The  so-called  thistle  of 
Scotland,  the  cotton  thistle,  is  said  by  some  botanists  rarely  to 
grow  wild  in  Scotland,  despite  its  name  and  reputation;  and  the 
stemless  thistle  is  thought  to  agree  best  with  the  legend  of  the 
defeated  Danes. 

Tibtsron*  an  island  belonging  to  Mexico,  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  measures  only  30  by  20  miles; 
it  is  worthless,  even  as  a  breeding  place  for  goats;  nevertheless 
it  has  been  for  many  generations  a  centre  of  attraction  for  eth- 
nologists and  archaeologists. 

Tiburon  is  a  Spanish  word,  which,  translated  into  English, 
means  "  shark."  The  waters  around  the  islet  are  literally 
swarming  with  these  tigers  of  the  sea,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  are  said  to  be  no  less  ferocious  than  the  shark. 
Tiburon  is  peopled  with  a  handful  of  Indians,  the  only  aborigines 
of  their  kind  in  the  world,  known  as  Seris.  They  are  reputed  to 
he  cannibals,  to  he  so  fierce  that  none  of  the  mainland  tribetf 
of  Mexican  redskins  ever  dare  to  invade  their  shores,  and  to 
possess  the  Rcrret  for  the  manufacture  of  a  peculiarly  deadly 
poison  with  which  they  prepare  their  arrows  before  battle. 

Tobacco.  Alphonse  Karr — a   true  Frenchman,  and 

therefore  nothing  if  not  paradoxical — has  imagined  a  conversa- 
tion Avhich  he  places  three  centuries  ago,  at  the  time  when  Jean 
Nicot,  king's  advocate  and  ambassador  extraordinary,  first  sent 
tobacco  to  France  from  Portugal  as  a  present  to  that  engaging 
diaractcr,  Queen  Catherine  de  Medids. 

A  bold  financier  is  supposed  to  make  his  way  into  the  presence 
of  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  a  mag* 
nifioent  project 

"Monseigneur,"  he  cries,  "knowing  the  treasuiy  to  bo  in  a 
depleted  condition,  I  have  come  to  propose  a  tax  which  will 
bring  you  in  a  couple  of  hundred  francs,  cheerfully  paid — volun- 
tary contributions  to  the  revenues  of  state.  There  will  he  tax- 
payers in  every  family  throughout  the  land,  and  you  will  never 
have  to  seize  or  squeeze  in  order  to  collect  it" 
State  j^tmr  project,"  is  the  cold  reply. 
Monseigneur,  it  is  simply  this.  The  Government  has  only 
to  reserve  to  itself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  a  certain 
herb,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  powder  sufficiently  fine  for 
people  to  stuff  up  their  noses.  The  plant  may  also  \ye  left  in  the 
leaf,  to  be  chewed^  or  to  be  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling 
its  smoke." 
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^  Your  nlant  then  affoids  a  delightful  perf vme — sweeter  then 
amber,  mnsk,  or  roees  ? 

"  By  no  means ;  its  smell  is  rather  unpleasant  than  otherwise.'' 
"  I  see;  it  is  a  panacea,  a  specific^  endowed  with  marrellons 

healing  powers  ?  " 

"  Quite  the  contrary.  The  habit  of  snuffing  up  the  powdered 
herb  weakens  the  memory  and  destroys  the  smell.  It  causes 
giddiness;  it  may  in  rare  castas  bring  on  blindness  or  even  apo- 
plexy. Chewed,  it  renders  the  breath  offensive  and  puts  the 
stomach  out  of  order.  Inhaling  the  smoke  is  a  different  affair. 
The  first  attempt  brings  on  pains  in  the  chest,  nausea,  swimming 
in  the  head,  colic,  and  cold  perspiration ;  but  persevere,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  you  gradually  get  used  to  if 

And  how  many  people  do  you  imagine  would  be  fools  and 
idiots  enough  to  punish  themselves  for  your  tax-gathering  pur» 
poses  by  smoking  this  plant  or  stulling  their  nostrils  witli  it  ?  " 

Here  the  speculator  gathers  himself  together  for  a  grand 
effort  in  vaticination :  "  Monseigneur,  there  will  one  day  be  more 
than  twenty  millions  in  France  alone.  I  wonH  mention  the 
mfllioDS  in  other  countries,  because  they,  monseigneur,  will  not 
pay  us  taxes.*' 

Now,  M.  Karr  concludes,  if  the  cardinal  had  ordered  the 
gentleman  to  be  incarcerated  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  his  contemn 
poraries  would  have  had  small  blame  for  him.  Yet,  as  events 
nave  proved,  he  would  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  rejecting 

the  advice. 

Alphonse  Karr  was  prejudiced,  of  course:  lie  hated  tobacco, 
and  his  liatred  had  in  it  the  virulence  of  the  renegade.  lie  had 
been  a  smoker,  he  had  apostatised^  he  had  renounced  the  faith 
of  his  fathers,  and  his  imprecations  should  go  unheeded  of  all 
thoughtful  men.  Far  more  admirable  was  the  temper  of  Charles 
Lamb,  who,  being  forbidden  the  use  of  the  weed,  wrote  his 
"  Farewell  to  Tobacco,"  in  which,  after  vainly  trying  to  move 
himself  to  anger  and  hatred  by  piling  up  epithets  against  his 
former  mistress,  he  finally  acknowledges : 

Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee; 
Irony  all,  and  feigned  abuae— 
Sueh  as  perpl«xed  lovsrs  nn. 

It  is  ime  that  we  have  bonroiwed  the  use  of  toliaooo  from 
the  savages.  Let  those  who  will  make  the  most  of  that  argu- 
ment, and  then  turn  the  same  engine  against  the  potato  and  the 
tomato^  and  tea  and  coffee,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  other 

luxuries  that  reconcile  us  to  life  as  mere  necessaries  never  could 
do.  In  the  Wild  West — wild  in  those  davs,  but  not  woolly  as  in 
ours — the  happy  red  man  may  have  been  inhaling  the  fumes  of 
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tiie  fragrant  weed  while  Nero  lay  aighing  in  his  palace  for  a 

new  pleasure.  Columbus  and  his  crew,  first  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Old  World,  heard  of  the  plant  and  of  its  uses  when 
they  set  foot  in  San  Salvador  in  1 192.  Two  Spaniards,  returning 
from  an  exploration  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  related  how 
they  had  seen  many  of  the  inhabitants  hold  in  their  hands  a  cer- 
tain herb  called  tobago  or  tobaco,  which  they  lighted,  inhaling 
the  smoke.  Later,  a  Spanish  missionary,  Fray  Romano  Pane, 
whom  Colnmbiu  took  with  him  on  hia  second  voyage,  interested 
himself  in  watching  the  fanatic  excitement  produced  in  the 
priests  of  the  god  Kiwasa  by  the  vapor  of  tobacco  leaves  in  fer- 
mentation and  combustion.  He  sent  some  seeds  of  the  plant  to 
Charles  V — and  the  mischief  was  done.  In  1518  the  Spaniards 
began  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Cuba,  and  Portugal  soon 
followed  suit  in  several  districts  of  Brazil.  This  implies  a  certain 
demand,  which,  though  partial  and  limited  at  first,  must  have 
»  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  From  Portugal,  the  papal  nuncio. 
Cardinal  del  la  Santa  Croce,  imported  tobacco  into  Italy.  From 
Portugal,  also/ Jean  Nioot,  who  had  experimented  with  tobacco 
pcnrder  as  •  cave  for  headache,  sent  some  of  the  plants  in  1560 
to  CSatherine  de  Medicis,  who  welcomed  them  with  the  eagerness 
always  accorded  to  strange  and  far-fetched  remedies.  Hitherto 
tobacco  had  been  used  mainly  as  a  fumigator  by  the  aid  of 
various  rudimentary  apparatus,  M-hich  dimly  foreshadow  the 
modern  pipe.  But  into  France  tobacco  made  its  entry  through 
the  nostril.  There  the  use  of  powdered  tobacco,  or  snulf,  became 
so  popular  that  the  name  of  its  introducer  was  immortalized  in 
the  vevhal  forms  of  Nicotia  and  Nicotine,  scientific  words  both, 
the  first  for  the  herb  and  the  second  for  its  active  principle. 

While  continental  Europe  was  rapidly  learning  the  varied 
uses  of  the  weed,  England  remained  in  darkness  until  1570,  when 
Sir  Henry  Hawkins  brought  home  some  specimens  of  the  plant 
from  his  second  voya£j:e,  in  order  to  cultivate  them  at  home. 
But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  made  tobacco 
smoking  popular  at  the  English  court.  The  old  story  is  well 
known  of  the  servant  of  the  good  knight,  who,  finding  him  in  his 
study  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  poured  a  tankard  of  ale  over 
his  head.  But  it  did  not  take  long  for  smoking  to  heccmie  a 
common  custom  in  England,  as  it  had  already  be^me  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Prussia.  Not  in  France,  however. 
The  French,  with  their  habitual  courtesy,  tolerated  the  smokers 
of  other  countries,  but  they  remained  loyal  to  their  pinch  of 
snuff.  From  the  days  of  Catherine  that  custom  had  spread  with 
incredible  rapidity.  There  wn>;  a  mania,  a  rage  for  snufT.  All 
ages,  all  conditions,  both  sexes,  were  furnished  with  their  little 
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roll  of  tobacco  and  the  grater  wherewith  to  reduce  it  to  powder. 
The  grater — though  an  article  of  finery  which  rivallod  the  must 
expenfliye  fans — gradiutlly  disappeared  before  the  improTements 
made  in  grinding  tolwcco  to  dust  by  machiBery,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  snuff-lNixes  as  luxarions  and  expensive  as  the  graters 
had  been. 

And  80  in  due  course  tobacco  invaded  the  entire  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  At  first  it  was  hailed  everywhere  with  praises. 
Doctors  called  it  the  herha  panacea  and  the  sancta  sancta  Jn- 
dorum ;  poets,  "  our  holy  herb  nicotian  "  and  "  divine  tobacco." 
So  universal  a  favorite  must  needs  soon  excite  jealousy  and 
hatred.  The  reaction  was  terrible  when  it  came.  Physicians 
denounced  their  former  panacea,  and  cited  instances  where 
smokers  had  been  ^  exsiccated,^  or  dried  up,  by  the  immoderate 
use  of  tobacco,  so  that  at  death  they  were  found  to  be  nothing 
but  "a  black  dot  enclosed  in  membrane."  Smokers  were 
riddled  by  satire  as  well  as  science.  Nay,  more.  Europe 
frowned  and  Asia  threatened ;  pagan,  Mohammedan,  and  Chris- 
tian monarchs  combined  to  crush  them.  James  I  fulminated  a 
book  which  he  called,  "A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco;"  Christian 
IV,  of  Denmark,  ordered  tobacco  users  to  be  whipped  and  fined ; 
Amuratti  IV  condemned  them  to  be  beaten  in  a  mortar;  the 
Shah  of  Persia  put  smokers  to  death,  and  cut  off  the  noses  of 
snuff-takers— an  admirable  preventive  of  crime  which  was  imi- 
tated by  the  Eussian  Czar.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Pope,  Urban 
YIII,  actually  thundered  excommunications  on  any  person  who 
took  the  accursed  thing  in  any  shape  to  church.  Was  ever  de- 
struction of  body  and  soul  threatened  so  unjustly?  Mutilation 
for  takinf]^  a  pinch  !  Ix)ss  of  life  for  lighting  a  pipe !  Exclusion 
from  heaven  for  perhaps  harmlessly  reviving  attention  to  a  weari- 
some sermon  in  chapel  or  church !  Our  sympathies  are  naturally 
with  the  sufferers,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  how  they  slowly  ^ut 
surely  converted  their  oppressors.  Snuff-taking  even  invaded 
the  (murch,  and  in  1724,  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  Urban's 
anathema,  Pope  Benedict  XIII  revoked  all  the  papal  bulls 
against  tobacco. 

In  England  the  triumph  of  tobacco  was  as  signal  as  else- 
where. James  I  had  declared  that  smoking  is  a  custom  loath- 
some to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dan- 
gerous to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume  thereof 
nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is 
bottomless.''  The  weed  so  denounced  enjoyed  a  fine  stroke  of 
vicarious  revenge.  When  the  son  of  James  I — ^the  unfortunate 
Charles  I — sat  in  the  guard-chamber  at  Westminster,  the  soldiers 
of  Cromwell  blew  their  tobacco  smoke  in  his  faice^  knowing 
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that  he  had  inherited  a  stroDg  dislike  to  it  And  when  his  giand- 
Bon,  James  II,  was  deposed,  the  costs  of  the  rerolntion  were 
defrayed  by  the  reyenne  raised  from  tobacco. 

Barclay  saw  a  time  coming  when  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
herb  would  be  so  well  understood  that  the  services  of  physicians 
would  be  dispensed  with,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  deflnzion 
and  catarrh. 

Smoking  was  tardily  introduced  into  France  through  the 
navy  and  the  army  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Grand 
Mouarque  himself  did  not  smoke,  but  he  tolerated  smokers. 
Jean  Biart,  the  explorer  and  navigator^  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  pipe  to  the  court  He  had  been  sent  for  by  the  king,  and 
while  awaiting  the  latter's  pleasure  in  an  antechamber,  he  took 
out  his  pipe,  struck  a  light  from  his  flint,  and  calmly  puffed  away. 
The  courtiers  were  shocked;  the  guards  debated  whether  they 
should  turn  him  away.  But  when  one  came  up  and  remon- 
strated, the  old  sailor  coolly  answered,  "  I  learned  this  practice 
in  the  king's  service ;  he  is  too  just  a  monarch  to  take  ofTenc'C." 

At  last  somebody  went  and  told  the  king  that  a  strange  fellow 
was  smoking  in  the  antechamber  and  refused  to  leave.  Louis 
laughed. 

"  Let  him  do  as  he  likes/*  was  his  answer:  it  can  be  none 
other  than  Jean  Bart" 

A  few  moments  later  Bart  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  moimreh,  who  received  him  cordially,  saying,  "  You,  Jean 
Bart,  are  the  only  person  allowed  to  smoke  here.** 

But  it  was  not  very  long  afterward  that  the  Grand  Monarque 
actually  surprised  liis  own  daughters,  young  girls  at  the  time, 
in  the  act  of  making  a  surreptitious  experiment  in  the  novel  prac- 
tice of  which  they  had  heard.  We  may  presnme  he  found  thran 
very  sick;  let  us  trust  he  deemed  that  sufficient  punishment 

Napoleon,  who  took  snuff  freely  enough,  was  no  smoker.  In 
Egypt  he  made  a  feint  at  smoking,  just  as  he  pretented  to  lean 
toward  Islamism,  merely  in  compliment  to  the  customs  of  the 
country.  Later,  when  the  PorRian  ambassador  presented  him 
with  a  handsome  pipe,  he  determined  to  try  in  earnest.  The 
valet-de-chambre  iilled  the  howl,  and  applied  the  match.  But  as 
His  Majesty  simj)ly  opened  and  closed  his  lips  over  the  mouth- 
piece, without  any  attempt  to  draw,  the  tobacco  of  course,  would 
not  light. 

"Whatthedeucefheezdaimedatlast  ^  There's  no  light- 
ing it" 

Constant  diffidently  suggested  that  the  emperor  did  not  go 

about  it  in  the  right  way.  Precept  was  useless,  however;  the 
inapt  scholar  still  returned  to  his  bad  imitation  of  the  act  of 
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Tawning.  Tized  at  last  of  his  useless  efforts^  ''CoostanV  he 
blurted  out,  **  light  the  pipe  yourself.  I  caunof 

So  Constant  lit  it,  pulled  steadily  and  effectively  for  a  few 
moments,  then  handed  the  mouthpiece  to  his  master.  With 
the  first  whiff  the  smoke  went  down  the  latter's  throat  in  a 
volume,  came  out  again  through  the  nose,  and  blinded  his  eyes. 

"  Take  it  away !  "  he  gasped,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
his  ])reath.  ''Take  it  away!  What  an  infection!  What  a  set 
of  pigs  they  must  be !   It  has  turned  my  stomach." 

Nevertheless,  Napoleon  was  wiUing  to  raise  money  on  this 
swinish  practice.  Like  Vespasian,  he  held  that  the  coin  gave  no 
olfactory  evidence  of  its  origin.  It  happened  that  early  in  1810, 
at  a  ball  in  the  Tuileries,  the  cpiperor  remarked  a  lady  whose 
dress  was  splendidly  ornamented  with  diamonds.  How  could  she 
be  rich  enough  to  make  such  a  display?    He  was  informed  that 

Madame  R         was  the  wife  of  a  tobacco  manufacturer.  The 

hint  was  sufficient.  By  the  20th  of  December  a  decree  had  ap- 
peared, commanding  that  licnceforward  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  tobacco  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  state.  It  has 
remained  a  government  monopoly  ever  since,  and  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  French  revenue.  The  move  was,  on  the  wholes 
a  beneficial  one  to  lovers  of  the  weed.  As  the  use  of  tobacco 
had  increased,  it  had  been  adulterated  in  every  possible  shape. 
Under  its  name  cabbage-leaves,  walnut-leaves,  sea-weed,  and 
hay  were  smoked.  Bark,  peat  moss,  and  the  roots  of  Iceland 
moss  were  pulverized  into  snuff.  Wealthy  amateurs  were  at 
great  expense  to  obtain  their  tobacco  pure  from  Holland,  where 
alone  the  real  products  of  Yarinas  and  Virginia  were  sold.  But 
from  the  time  that  the  French  Government  assumed  control  of 
the  tobacco  trade,  not  only  France,  but  the  contiguous  countries 
also,  were  certain  at  least  of  obtaining  the  genuine  article. 

Toll-gate.  The  only  toll-gate  still  remaining  in  Vermont, 
and  possibly  the  only  one  in  all  New  England,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  road  leading  from  Manchester  to 
Peru  and  Bondville.  The  tolls  are  singularly  differentiated ;  thus, 
double  teams  are  25  cents  Peru  way  and  10  cents  Bondville  way; 
single  teams,  20  cents  Peru  way  and  8  cents  Winhall  way.  "  It 
may  seem  queer,"  said  the  Springfield  Republican  in  1911,  "  that 
there  should  be  such  a  difference  in  the  rates  according  to  which 
town  you  are  going  to  or  coming  from,  but  when  less  than  half- 
way up  the  mountain  the  Win&ll  traveller  turns  off  from  the 
turnpike  road.  This  difference  in  the  gate  fare  has  caused  many 
a  penurious  farmer  to  perjure  his  soul  to  save  a  few  of  those 
hard-earned  cents,  and  it  has  developed  a  detective  spirit  in  the 
gate-keeper  in  order  to  collect  the  honest  toll.   In  181^  the 
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Legislature  granted  a  charter  for  the  construction  of  a  turnpike 
road  five  miles  long  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lead- 
ing up  over  the  summit  of  Bromley  Mountain  about  a  mile." 

According  to  the  same  authority  Gon.  Peter  Dudley  of  Peru, 
father  of  Col.  Homer  A.  Dudley  of  South  Londonderry,  began 
building  this  road  in  1815  and  completed  it  in  1816.  Being  the 
main  route  from  Boston  to  Saratoga,  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  travel  om  the  tttrapike  until  the  building  of  railroads  in  1850 
diverted  it.  Since  then  the  road  had  not  been  a  paying  proposi- 
tion to  its  owners  nntil  the  advent  of  automobile  travel.  This 
mountain  road  is  one  of  the  main  routes  from  New  York  city  to 
the  White  Mountains,  and  thus  there  is  a  large  automobile  travel 
during  the  summer  months.  During  last  season  1624  auto- 
mobiles passed  through  this  gate,  which  means  $812  of  revenue. 

Tomato,  or  love-apple  (the  tumatl  of  the  Mexicans),  has 
only  within  recent  times  come  into  general  use  as  an  esculent 
among  civilized  nations.  It  seems  to  have  been  long  known  in 
Africa,  where  it  was  held  in  the  hi^«t  esteem  by  tribes  recently 
discovered.  It  was  known  to  the  Malsys  for  centuries.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  specialists  in  Europe  began 
to  take  note  of  it.  Dodoens,  the  Netherlands  herbalist,  mentions 
it  in  1583,  and  says  that  it  may  be  eaten  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
oil.  About  the  same  time,  Gerard,  the  English  surgeon  and 
botanist,  introduced  some  varieties  of  the  plant  into  England. 
But  until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  tomato 
was  little  cultivated  in  England  or  in  America,  and  then  only 
for  the  sake  of  its  pretty  colors  or  as  food  for  pigs.  It  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  Southern  States  probably  a  little  be- 
fore it  was  introduced  into  the  North.  In  the  March,  1828,  num- 
ber of  the  Southern  Agriculturiti,  published  in  Charleston,  the 
editor,  John  D.  Legarl,  begins  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of 
tomatoes  by  saying,  **  The  fruit  of  this  vegetable  is  justly  in  high 
repute  among  us."  Its  introduction  could  not  have  been  very 
long  before  that  date.  It  was  brought  to  New  Jersey  by  Peter 
Bogart,  of  Princeton,  about  1830,  and  from  his  garden  was  car- 
ried to  other  portions  of  the  State.  In  the  report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts "State  Board  of  AgricnltuTe for  1871,  the  report 
on  vmtables,  signed  by  James  J.  H.  Qregonr,  Chairman,  opens 
with  tiiese  words :  "  Over  thirty  years  ago  I  sold  the  first  tomatoes 
ever  brought  into  the  market  of  my  native  toMrn.'* 

Tombstone.  The  capital  of  Cochise  County,  Arizona,  and 
a  prominent  mining  centre.  As  to  the  origin  of  its  gloomy  name, 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  (January, 


Bkbard  iSciiittflUii,  of  Loa  Angeles,  was  at  tb«  Palmer  jesterday 
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mad  attimetcd  €0Mf4«ra1»1«  Attontioii  by  hlB  peeullur  W«steni  ftttirt 

and  long-flowing  hair.  Mr.  Schiefflin  was  fajnous  a  few  years  &go 
aa  the  discoverer  of  Tombetone  in  Arizona.  lie  was  a  poor  prospector 
on  the  Arizona  desert  in  search  of  gold,  which  he  believed  was  located 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory.  After  getting  *  "grab  stakA" 
at  a  store  in  Yuma,  he  started  out  alone  to  cross  the  arid  waste  lying 
west  of  Yuma.  As  he  left  the  town,  he  was  told  tbat  instead  of 
finding  gold  he  would  find  his  tombatone.    For  weeks  the  ^rlng 

SrtMpector  struggled  on  until  his  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted. 
>ne  night,  while  camping  beside  a  small,  dry  stream,  he  was  obliged 
to  dig  in  the  sand  of  the  river>bed  to  get  water,  and  while  thus  employed 
unearthed  several  nuggets  of  gold.  The  next  day  he  staked  his  claim 
and  started  back  to  Yiuna,  where  he  reported  tl)at  he  had  found  his 
tombstone,  but  that  it  was  lined  with  golden  nuggets.  From  this 
the  present  eity  of  Tombstone  sprung,  and  to-day  "Didc"  SehielBin 
In  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Lm  Angdes. 

Tooth-brush.  By  whom  was  this  useful  implement  in- 
vented ?  When  was  it  first  known  in  England  ?  These  questions 
cannot  be  specifically  answered.  Thackeray,  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  accurate  knowledge  of  eighteenth  century  manners, 
thus  describes  the  foppery  of  loord  Castlewood,  in  "  Henry 
Esmond  "  He  spent  a  tenth  part  of  his  day  in  the  brushing  of 
his  teeth  and  the  oiling  of  his  hair.''  Now,  passing  over  the  exag- 
geration of  thiB  description,  was  net  mling  the  hair  an  anaehran- 
ism,  seeing  that  in  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  centary  all 
gentlemen  wore  wigs?  Must  we  not  put  brushing  the  teeth  into 
the  same  category,  seeing  that  the  tooth-brush  was  in  1754  un- 
known to  Ix)rd  Chesterfield,  that  glass  of  fashion  and  mould 
of  form?  In  his  "Letters  to  his  Son,"  Chesterfield  never 
wearies  of  impressing  upon  him  the  importance  of  attending  to 
his  teeth,  and  writing  at  that  date  says: 

"  Nothing  seems  little  to  me  that  can  be  of  any  use  to  you. 
I  hope  you  take  great  care  of  your  mouth  and  teeth,  and  that 
7011  clean  them  well  every  morning  with  a  sponge  and  tepid 
water,  with  a  few  drops  of  arquebnsade  water  dropped  into  it; 
besides  washing  your  mouth  carefully  after  every  meal.  I  do 
insist  upon  your  never  nsinir  those  sticks,  or  any  hard  substance 
whatever,  which  always  nu)  away  the  gums  and  destroy  the^ 
varnish  of  the  teeth." 

Transatlantic  Travel.  The  first  steam-ship  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  was  the  Savannah.  In  1819  she  ran  from  Savannah  to 
Liverpool  in  25  days.  But  as  she  did  not  run  under  steam  all 
the  way,  her  record  was  imperfect.  Built  at  New  York  as  a 
sailing  vessel,  she  was  fitted  with  steam-power  before  launching, 
the  paddle-wheels  beine  arranged  to  be  removed  and  placed  on 
deck  when  not  required.  She  was  ISO  feet  long,  26  feet  broad. 
161/^  feet  deep.  Tonnage  about  380.  The  original  logbook  of 
the  Savannah  was  presented  by  Oapt  Moses  Rein's  daughter, 
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ihe  late  Mrs.  S.  S.  Ward,  to  the  National  Mtuenniy  Washington, 

D,  C,  where  it  is  now  on  exhibition. 

Those  interested  in  the  details  of  this  enterprise  will  find 
,  a  full  aooount  of  the  logbook  and  of  the  voyage  in  Harpe/s 
Monthly  for  February,  1877. 

The  record  made  by  the  Enterprise  in  1825  was  more  strenu- 
ous but  was  likewise  imperfect.  She  ran  from  London  to  Cal- 
cutta by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  distance  of  11,450  nautical 
miles,  in  103  sailing  days.  She  was  under  steam  64  days  and 
nnder  sail  39  days.  Of  course  she  was  always  in  potential  touch 
witii  the  shore  and  oould  pat  into  port  whenever  it  was  necessary 
to  coal  np. 

Travellers'  Guides.  The  oldest  guide-book  in  the  world  is 
the  "Description  of  Greece,"  by  one  Pausanias,  of  whom  little 
is  known  save  that  he  was  born  in  Lydia  and  flourished  in  the 
second  century  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  "  the  prince,"  he 
declares,  "who  did  most  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects."  Pausanias  was  an  old  man  of  antiquarian 
tastes,  a  pagan  of  simple  faith,  when  he  started  oat  upon  a  jour- 
ney through  Qreece.  So  much  is  revealed  hetween  the  lines  of 
bis  book.  Whmver  he  went  he  kept  his  ears  and  his  eyes  open, 
and,  though  he  was  not  gifted  with  the  power  of  vivid  observa- 
tion, he  heard  and  remembered  the  reckless  gossip  of  a  hundred 
guides.  Fortified,  moreover,  by  the  study,  not  only  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucvdides  but  of  as  many  local  histories  as  he  could  find, 
he  synthetized  in  his  own  person  all  the  historical  and  geo- 
grapliical  knowledge  of  his  time.  Therefore,  although  he  was 
as  uninspired  as  Baedeker,  his  compost  of  legends  and  itineraries 
has  outlived  the  manifold  shocks  of  time  and  chance.  The  wave 
of  oblivion  has  overtaken  Sappho,  whom  he  quotes,  and  Menan- 
der,  whose  grave  he  reverently  visits.  But  his  own  "  Description 
of  Greece"  has  been  flung,  like  an  old  shoe,  high  on  the  beach. 
In  1808  a  translation  by  J.  G.  Frazer,  in  H  volumes,  was  pub- 
lished in  London.  A  library  might  be  £lled  with  books  and 
pamphlets  based  upon  his  researches. 

The  earliest  guide-book  written  in  the  English  language  is 
**  Instructions  for  Forraine  Travell,"  a  little  duodecimo  of  1642, 
by  James  Howell,  whose  **  Letters  "  are  a  continual  delight  to  all 
lovers  of  old  English.  It  is  a  stately  and  solemn  Peregrina- 
tion" of  the  "true  Peripatetique  School,"  which  this  seasoned 
traveller  had  in  mind  for  eager  and  inexperienced  youth.' 

No  trivial  gleam  of  a  month's  run  aroad,  no  vision  of  the 
delight  of  "  settling  your  tour  as  you  go  along,"  had  as  yet 
broken  on  the  British  mind.  Above  all,  travel  was  a  luxury 
strictly  denied  to  the  mob  who  nowadays  flood  Switzerland  or  the 
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Bhine.  HoweU's  voyager  is,  by  assmnption,  a  young  noblcnmiiy 
and  he  goes  with  an  ^'equipage  **  befitting  one.  He  may  en* 
tertaine  a  Cooke,  a  Laquay,  and  some  young  youth  for  hia  Page 
to  parley  and  chide  withall,  whereof  he  shall  have  occasion 

enough,  and  to  get  some  faire  lodgings  to  keep  house  of  himself; 
but  sometimes  he  may  frequent  Ordinaries,  for  it  will  much 
breake  and  embolden  him."  The  concession  is  graceful  enough; 
the  traveller  makes  these  little  social  dips  throughout  his  career, 
but  his  true  field  lies  everywhere  in  the  Court.  He  passes  "  the 
diameter  of  France,''  runs  over  Spain,  croeeea  the  Meditemnean 
to  Italy,  climbs  the  Alps,  traverses  the  best  part  of  Germany, 
dips  into  Belgium,  and  studies  Holland;  ''all  which  may  be  done 
completely  in  three  years  and  four  months,  which  four  months 
I  allow  for  itinerary  removals  and  journeys,  and  the  yeara  for 
residence  in  places/' 

Extensive  })rcparations  are  nei^essary.  The  traveller  must  be 
an  educated  man,  and,  above  all,  be  well  founded  and  settled 
in  religion,  well  prepared  in  those  sacred  spots  "  where,  I  say  (I 
prssume  my  Tnvidler  hath  bin  first  an  UniTersity  man),  be- 
side other  introductions  to  knowledge  he  hath  sucked  the  pore 
milke  of  true  Keligion  and  orthodonll  Truth.**  After  religion 
he  must  be  well  versed  in  the  topography,  government,  and  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  "  for  some  are  found  to  be  eagles  abroad 
and  stark  buzzards  at  home ; "  and  with  a  view  to  this  he  may  run 
over  Camden  and  Daniel  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Sir  John 
Smith.  Add  to  this  Latin  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  the 
traveller's  "  packing-up  "  is  complete.  One  thing  he  must  not 
forget.  He  must  always  have  a  Diary  about  him  when  he  is  in 
motion  or  journeys,  to  set  down  what  either  his  eares  heare  or 
his  eyes  meete  with  most  remarquable  in  the  day-time,  out  of 
which  he  may  raise  matter  of  discourse  at  night."  Nor  ia  this 
to  be  the  whole  of  his  literary  exertion ;  he  is  to  he  very  punctual 
in  writing  to  his  friends  *^  once  a  month  at  least "  (happy  rarity 
of  seventeenth-century  posts!)  ''  which  he  must  do  exactly,  and 
not  in  a  careless  perfunctory  way."  Lastly,  he  must  take  suffi- 
cient money.  Every  one  of  his  servants,  Cooke,  Lackey,  and 
Page,  *'will  stand  him  in  50i.  a  year."  For  his  own  expenses 
he  cannot  allow  himself  less  than  3001.  for  the  same  apace  of 
time. 

It  is  easy  to  smile  at  Howell's  conception  of  travel,  but  hardly 
easier  than  for  Howell,  could  he  rise  again,  to  smile  at  ours.  To 

the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  travel  meant  simply  the 
Grand  Tour,  and  the  Grand  Tour  meant  an  essential  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  The  interval  between  the  bovhood  of  Univer- 
sity  life  and  the  manhood  of  the  Inns  of  Court  could  hardly  be 
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better  spent  than  in  etudying  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
world.  We  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  ideas  of  Howeirs  day 
by  our  discovery  of  the  pleasure  of  travel,  but  Howell  would 
probably  plead  that  we  have  lost  something  of  its  usefulness. 
There  is  one  thing  more  absurd  than  Howell's  young  nobleman 
studying  the  "rugged  repubHc« "  of  Switzerland  without  a 
thought  of  the  Matterhorn,  and  that  is  the  Alpine  Clubbist  stand- 
ing proudly  on  the  conquered  Matterhorn  in  self-satisfied  ignor- 
ance of  its    rugged  republics.** 

Howell»  it  will  be  seen,  was  a  devont  Protestant  It  is  inter- 
esting, therefore,  to  compare  his  book  with  that  of  a  successor, 
Bichard  Lassels,  who  was  an  uncompromising  Catholic.  Lassels 
"travelled  through  Italy  five  times,"  if  we  may  take  his  word 
for  it,  "as  tutor  to  several  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry." 
His  observations  were  copious  and  diligent,  and  were  collected 
in  the  form  of  a  book.  For  some  reason  they  were  not  printed 
till  1670,  after  the  author's  death ;  and  then  at  Paris.  The  work 
is  professedly  a  guide-book  and  nothing  else.  Its  full  title  is  as 
follows:  "  The  Voyage  of  Italy,  or  a  Compleat  Journey  through 
Italy.  In  Two  Parts.  With  the  Characters  of  the  People^  and 
the  Description  of  the  chief  Towns,  Churches,  Monasteriee^ 
Tombs,  Libraries,  Pallaces,  Villa's,  Gardens,  Pictures,  Statuei^ 
and  Antiquities.  As  also  of  the  Interest,  Government,  Riches, 
Force,  &c.,  of  all  the  Princes.  With  Instructions  concerning 
Travel.'*  The  instructions  are  naturally  something  out  of  date; 
but  the  modern  reader  may  extract  a  pretty  good  evening's  amuse- 
ment from  the  pages  of  this  odd  little  duodecimo.  Not  that  its 
amusing  qualities  are  due  to  any  particular  merit  on  Lassels's 
part.  Indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  in  the  main  a  duU, 
fri^.d,  and  pedantic  writer  enough ;  and  when  he  gets  to  the  de- 
scription of  a  city  his  passion  for  churches  and  ifelics  amounts 
to  a  monomania*  But  he  is  Uughable  by  his  very  gravity,  and 
by  a  certain  quaint  incongruity  of  style. — Saturday  Rwimo, 
August  21,  1869,  and  October  9/I88O. 

Traveller's  Tree  (Ravenala  MadagascarienMs) ,  a  tree  native 
to  Madagascar  and  Keunion,  whose  unusual  qualities  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated  by  travellers  and  so  given  rise  probably  to 
the  myth  of  the  rain-tree  (q.v.)  of  Peru.  Its  straight  stem 
reaches  an  altitude  of  80  feet,  and  bears  on  its  top  a  number  of 
laig^  long-stalked  leaves,  which  spread  vertically  like  a  fan. 
The  leaf  has  a  large  sheath  at  the  base»  in  which  water  collects, 
often  to  the  extent  of  a  mouthful  or  more. 

Treacle.  It  may  seem  difficult  to  connect  the  syrup  of 
molasses  with  the  poison  of  snakes.  Yet  etymologically  the  feat 
has  been  performed  in  the  application  of  the  word  "  treacle.'* 
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The  ancienia  believed  that  the  beet  antidote  to  the  )>ite  of  the 

▼iper  waa  a  confection  of  ita  own  fleah.  The  Greek  word  ikeriae, 

of  the  viper/'  waa  given  firat  to  a  sweetmeat  ao  made^  then  to 

any  antidote  againat  poison^  and  finally  to  any  syrup.  Thua  it 

became  eaaily  corrupted  into  our  preaent  word.  Chaucer  haa  the 

line- 
Christ  which  tluit  is  to  every  harm  triaole^ 

Hilton  apeaks  of  the  "  sovran  treacle  of  sound  doctrine."  A 
compound  called  "Venice  treacle"  was  held  to  be  an  antidote 
to  all  poiaons.  "  Vipers  treacle  yield/'  aava  Edmund  Walter, 
in  a  verse  which  might  puzzle  a  modern  reader,  yet  which  brings 

one  close  to  the  truth  of  the  etymology. 

Truck  Farm.  Accident  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  truck 
farm.  In  1847  a  clerk  on  a  Charleston  (S.  C.)  boat  chanced 
to  speak  to  some  friends  in  New  York  of  the  fresh  vegetables  to 
be  had  in  the  southern  city.  As  it  was  winter,  his  statement  was 
promptly  challenged  by  one  of  his  listeners.  On  his  next  trip 
north,  therefore,  he  brought  a  basket  of  vegetables,  including 
two  boxes  of  strawberries.  They  were  placed  on  exhibition  in  a 
shop  window  and  attracted  much  attention. 

In  this  way  began  the  buaineBa  of  truck  farming  in  the 
United  Statea.  Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
f ruita  and  vegetablea  raided  on  nearly  all  fanna  were  intended 
for  home  consumption  or  for  aale  in  marketa  doae  at  hand.  To- 
day California  fruit  and  vegetablea  go  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  northern  cities  live  all  winter  on  garden  produce  raised  in 
Florida  or  the  Gulf  States.  Many  of  the  improved  facilities  now 
offered  by  the  railroads  are  directly  due  to  the  handling  of  periah- 
able  agricultural  products.  .  ^Routes  have  been  shortened,  cars 
ventilated,  refrigeration  provided,  and  the  number  and  speed  of 
trains  increased,  until  vegetables  are  now  landed  in  good  con- 
dition a  thousand  miles  from  where  they  were  raised. 

Trust.  The  word  "trust"  was  not  applied  to  capitalistic 
combinations  and  monopolies  until  tlie  Standard  Oil  Trust  was 
formed,  on  January  2,  1882.  By  the  agreement  a  majority  of 
the  certificates  of  stocks  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
who  took  full  charge  of  all  the  oil-refining  corporations,  partner- 
ahips,  and  individual  propertlea  which  went  into  the  trust.  The 
vident  agitation  which  apning  up  againat  truata  in  1887  and 
1888  resulted  in  investigating  committeea,  State  and  Federal 
anti-truat  laws,  and  in  slight  changes  in  the  forma  and  names 
of  these  and  other  combinationa.  Since  then  our  greatest  com- 
binations  are  monopoly  corporations,  called  companies  inatead 
of  trusts,  and  are  managed  by  directors  instead  d  tmateea. 
Theae  oompaniea  own  the  planta,  and  therefore  are  mudi  mora 
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solid  and  permanent  than  were  the  original  tmsts,''  in  which 
only  a  majority  of  stock  certificates  certain  concerns  was  held* 
The  present  form  is  also  more  difficult  to  reach  by  law.  Since 
1887  the  word  ^  trust "  has,  by  popular  usage,  if  not  by  general 

consent,  become  generic,  and  now  covers  any  agreement,  pool, 
combination,  or  consolidation  of  two  or  more  naturally  com- 
peting coiu  enis,  which  insults  in  a  complete  or  partial  monopoly 
in  certain  territorv.  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  there  should 
be  a  single  word  by  which  consumers  can  designate  any  monopoly 
combination  with  power  to  fix  prices  or  rates ;  it  may,  however, 
be  unfortunate  that  the  word  ''trust,''  which  has  so  many 
other  legal  meanings,  should  have  been  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose.— W.  Holt,  Beview  of  Reviews, 

Turbot.  From  the  time  of  Apicius  dow  n  to  the  present,  the 
turbot  has  been  highly  prized  as  a  table  luxury. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  certain  great  prelate  who,  whenever  he 
could  manage  it,  would  pay  a  preliminary  visit  to  his  friends' 
kitchens  in  order  to  supervise  the  preparations  for  a  coming  feast. 
Once  he  was  staying  in  a  country  villa  where  a  new  woman  cook 
had  just  arrived.  What  was  his  grace's  horror  to  find  that  she 
had  cut  off  the  fins  of  a  fine  turbot  which  she  had  prepared  for 
boiling.  Quickly  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  called  for 
needle  and  thread,  and,  with  his  own  dainty  episcopal  fingers, 
this  great  dignitaiy  sewed  the  fins  on  the  fish. 

Mediaeval  Romans  licld  in  great  respect  not  only  the  turbot 
but  all  who  were  able  to  provide  it  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
friends,  inasmuch  as  it  was  difficult  and  expensive  to  secure  a 
fine  fresh  one.  Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  cardinal  who  pos- 
sessed two  of  these  luxuries.  He  determined  to  create  a  sen- 
sation. He  invited  a  score  of  friends  to  dinner.  His  major- 
domo  was  directed  to  prepare  both  fish  for  dinner,  and  then  the 
butler  received  private  instructions:  in  bringing  in  one  of  them, 
he  was  to  let  it  fall  as  he  entered  the  dining-room.  This  he 
did,  to  the  dismay  of  the  assembled  guests.  His  Eminence  alone 
remained  calm. 

"  Bring  in  another  turbot,*'  he  said  quietly  to  the  head  butler. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  at  the  ancient  Roman  banquets  the 
so-called  turbot  was  often  only  brill.  Certainly  even  in  these 
days  brill  is  frequently  sold  for  turbot  to  the  unwary  and  the 
ignorant.  That  pagan  fish-mongers  charged  high  prices  for  the 
ml  thing  is  evidenced  by  the  pagan  |>oets  in  many  passages: 

Great  turboU  and  late  suppers  lead 
Td  debt,  disgraee^  and  abjeei  nsed. 

or 

Great  tnrbots  and  the  soup-dish  led 
,To  shame  at  last  and  want  of  bread. 
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The  finest  torbot  to-day  are  obtained  from  Holland,  the  Dutch 
being  still  the  best  and  most  indnstrions  of  Ushers.  Most  of  ttuf 
tnrbot  caught  on  the  coast  of  Holland  find  their  way  to  Billings- 
gate market  in  J^ndon,  but  very  fine  examples  are  occasionally 

caught  in  English  waters  hy  the  trawlers  at  Brixham,  Devon, 
and  also  on  the  Vanie  and  Kidge  ]>anks,  between  Dover  and 
Calais.  One  is  recorded  as  having  heon  captured  in  Scotland 
which  turned  the  scale  at  ninety  pounds ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fish  in  question  was  actually  a  turbot,  some  econo- 
mists holding  that  it  must  have  been  in  reality  a  halibat.  Ez* 
amples  of  the  true  turbot  of  the  weight  of  thirty  pounds  have 
more  than  once  been  captured,  but  the  general  run  of  these 
fish  which  find  their  way  to  market  are  about  half  that  weight. 

Turk,  the  Firat.  According  to  Osmanli  historians,  the 
original  Turk  was  a  grandson  of  Noah.  Though  there  were  only 
8  people  in  the  Ark  when  it  was  first  floated,  there  were  9,  it  is 
asserted,  when  it  landed  on  Mount  Ararat.  The  additional  one 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  born  during  the  flood.  His  name 
was  Turk.  A  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation,  one  Alindje- 
Khan,  had  two  sons  (twins),  who  were  named  Tatar-Khan  and 
Mogul-Ehan.  Tatar  was  the  father  of  the  Turks;  Mogul  was 
the  father  of  the  Mongols. 

Turks  and  ^longols  were  thus  closely  connected  by  birth,  and 
the  wars  which  at  once  broke  out  between  them,  and  the  recon- 
ciliations that  speedily  ensued,  had  much  of  the  nature  of  family 
quarrels.  The  Turks  were  the  more  frequently  triumphant,  one 
Mongol  throne  after  another  yielding  to  their  arms.  Not  till 
the  Christian  era  was  well  advanced  did  the  ethnological  name  of 
these  children  of  Japhet  appear  in  history. 

Turkey.  If  the  task  of  christening  this  fowl  had  been  left  • 
to  the  first  child  that  happened  to  be  at  hand  at  its  introduction 
into  Europe,  most  probably  it  would  have  been  called  the 
glouglou,  since  that  is  the  name  it  gives  itself.  But  the  course 
of  things  in  ornithology  never  runs  so  smoothly  as  that.  The 
creature's  earliest  French  godfatliors  (their  heads  evidently  full 
of  only  one  feature  of  the  male)  gave  him  the  name  of  coq  d' I  tide, 
or  "  cork  of  India."  This,  observe,  was  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  ordinary  cock  of  the  barn-yard,  which  really  did 
come  from  India,  had  they  but  known  the  truth,  whereas  the 
new  arrival  was  a  native  of  America.  But,  as  in  those  days 
toerica  passed  for  the  continuation  of  Asiatic  India,  the  unfor- 
tunate choice  of  name  should  not  be  imputed  to  individual  i|^of^ 
ance.  Later  the  word  coq  was  suppressed,  and  little  by  little 
the  bird  became  first  the  dincts  and  finally  the  dindon. 

The  Kncrlish  name  is  far  less  easy  to  explain.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  bird  was  originally  confounded  with 
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the  guinea-fowl,  some  early  specimens  of  which  did  come  from 
Turkey  and  did  get  their  name  from  their  father-land.  When 
the  more  careful  ornithologists  of  the  seventeenth  century  came 
to  differentiate  the  two  ppecies,  the  name  "  turkey "  somehow 
clung  to  its  usurper,  wliile  its  original  owner  was  content  with 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  alternative  name  of  "  Guinea-fowl/* 
It  is  thought  that  this  decision  was  largely  helped  bj  the  fact 
that  the  tork^s  repeated  call^note  may  be  qrllabled  as  Turk, 
talk,  taAJ'^-Notet  and  Qumes,  6,  iii,  23. 

The  earliest  known  description  of  the  turkey  is  found  in 
chapter  xxxi  of  Oviedo's  Sumario  de  la  Natura  Historia  de  kut 
Indas  (1527).  He  tells  us  that  the  species  had  been  taken  from 
New  Spain  (Mexico)  to  Darien  and  the  West  IndieSy  where  it 
bred  in  a  domestic  state  among  the  Christians. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  bird  was  established  in  Europe  by 
1530,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  first  specimens  were  brought 
from  Mexico  to  Spain  by  Hernando  Cortes  in  1520.  It  reached 
Bngland  about  1524^  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  French 
history  until  June,  1570,  when  turkeys  were  served  up  at  the 
wedding-feast  of  Charles  IX  and  £li»ibeth  of  Austria. 

Descendants  of  the  parent  stock  were  carried  back  across  the 
Atlantic,  where,  crossed  with  the  original  turkey,  they  began 
the  breed  which  has  spread  all  over  America.  As  showing  the 
relationship  of  the  modern  turkey  with  its  aboriginal  ancestry, 
a  domestic  bird  has  been  known  to  mate  with  its  wild  and  migrat- 
ing cousin,  to  the  decided  improvement  of  its  kind. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  turkey  has  not  long  been  domes- 
ticatedt  it  suffers  from  unfortunate  habits  inddoit  to  captivity 
and  is  the  most  difficult  of  aU  finds  to  raise.  Even  as  a  home 
bird  it  loves  freedom,  and  for  healthy  development  requires  a 
large  area  over  which  to  roam  in  seansh  of  food.  It  prefers  to 
roost  in  trees,  rarely  seeking  shelter  save  in  the  severest  weather. 
It  can  not  be  inbred,  but  must  always  have  fresh  blood  from  a 
different  stock  if  the  offspring  is  to  develop  the  highest  type  of 
fowl. 

Historically  the  bird  is  specially  interesting  to  Americans. 
When  Congress  or  certain  individual  members  of  it,  during  the 
troublous  years  of  1776-1782,  were  intermittently  considering 
the  question  of  a  great  seal  for  the  revolted  colonies.  Franklin 
suggested  first  the  rattle-snake  and  then  the  turk^  as  emblematic 
animals  to  be  carved  on  the  seal.  Both,  he  urged,  were  indige- 
nous to  the  soil, — Americans  from  head  to  tail.  Congress 
in  1782  decided  upon  the  bald-headed  eagle,  greatly  to 
Franklin's  chagrin.  One  comfort,  however,  he  found.  The 
counterfeit  presentments  of  the  imperial  bird  first  exhibited  on 
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eetis  and  coins  were  uniTenally  execrated.  People  complained 
that  it  looked  more  like  a  turkey  than  an  eagle,  and  a  drunken 
turkey  at  that.  I  am  not  displeased/'  wrote  Franklin  to  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  that  the  ^gure  is  not  known  as  a 
bald  eagle,  but  looks  more  like  a  turkey.  For,  in  truth,  the  turkey 
is  in  comparison  a  much  more  respectable  bird,  and  withal  a 
true  native  of  America.  He  is  besides  (though  a  little  vain  and 
silly,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  worse  emblem  for  that)  a  bird  of 
courage,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  grenadier  of  the 
BritiuL  GnardB^  who  flionld  presume  to  enter  his  farm-yard 
with  a  red  coat  on."  See  Walbb,  Handyhooh  of  Liiirarff 
Curiosities. 

In  New  York  City  old  Democratic  war-horses  still  remember 
the  time  when  a  turkey  with  "  stuffiTie  "  was  the  regular  Christ- 
mas gift  from  local  tavern-keepers  to  the  police  captain  of  the 
precinct.  Tlie  stuffnig  consisted  of  gold  and  silver  and  even  cop- 
per coins,  lavishly  contributed  by  all  who  sought  to  curry  favor. 
There  is  a  famous  story  of  how  one  Christmas  turkey  in  the 
Tenth  ward  wrought  nun  to  every  one  concerned.  It  cost  an 
errand-boy  a  week's  salary,  a  police  captain  his  command^  and 
the  once  famous  Hany  Hill  his  dance-hall  on  Houston  Street 
and  incidentally  his  fortune.  The  boy  took  the  bird  to  the  station- 
house,  and  was  so  overawed  with  the  majesty  and  greatness  of 
the  ward  man  who  received  it  that  he  forgot  to  collect  $2.85,  the 
price  of  the  fowl  at  18  cents  a  pound.  When  the  bird  was  cleaned 
and  singed  and  ready,  it  was  sent  out  among  the  friends  of  the 
captain  of  the  precinct  for  its  stuffing. 

The  captain  was  very  popular  in  his  precinct  and  people  just 
fought  for  a  chance  to  stuff  his  Christmas  hird.  Eveiybody  had  • 
a  c&moe  at  it — some  had  several  chances. 

Among  these  was  Harry  Hill.  The  bird  was  put  before  him 
three  times.  The  last  time  it  needed  only  $6  to  bring  the  value 
of  its  stuffing  up  to  $1000.  ITnrry  gave  his  masonic  pin  a  twist, 
and,  looking  the  bird  square  in  the  face,  said,  "I've  got  a  bird 
of  my  own  this  year  to  stuff,  and  my  stock  of  stuffing  just  now  is 
low.*^ 

From  that  time  on,  the  ward  men  never  failed  to  see  Harry's 
waiters  when  they  sold  whisky  in  cups  and  called  it  tea.  The  fight 
was  on.  It  ended  in  the  captain  m  the  precinct  being  sent  up 
^  among  the  goats  '*  in  Harlem,  and  Harry  Hill  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  practice  of  stuffing  a  bird  for  the  captain  at  Christ- 
mas ended  here,  too. 

To  this  day  Indians  use  a  turkey's  wing  to  fan  their  fires 
withal,  a  custom  which  is  explained  on  traditionary  grounds  by 
The  Red  Man. 
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Mmjoj  years  ago  the  fire  of  the  world  was  nMily  extinguished: 

Hiia  happened  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season.  The  birds 
of  the  air  were  lilled  with  anxiety,  for  their  intuition  told  them  they 
would  need  hent  to  keep  them  warm  through  the  winter. 

A  bird  council  was  held,  and  it  >vas  decided  that  birds  which 
could  fly  the  highest  should  soar  into  the  air  and  see  if  they  eould 
find  a  spark  of  fire  anywhere.  Tlie  efforts  of  the  eagle,  lark,  and  raven 
were  in  vain.    The  honor  was  left  to  the  little  brown  sparrow,  who 

£ied  a  spark  of  fire  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  atnmp  in  the  lienrt  of  a 
ep  forest. 

Tlie  birde  flocked  around  the  atump  and  tried  to  decide  who 
ehoold  pidc  the  spark  out.  But  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain;  to  their 
dismay  they  saw  the  spark  growing  smaller  and  fainter.  The  turkey 
tlien  volunteeri-d  to  keep  the  tiny  coal  alive  by  fanning  it  with  liis 
wings.  Day  after  day  the  tufte^  kept  fanning;  the  heat  iMcame  greater 
each  day,  until  the  feathers  were  singed  ofT  the  turkey's  head.  If  one 
notices  carefully  he  will  see  lumps  on  the  head  of  a  turkey  that  appear 
as  blisters. 

It  is  believed  that  the  turkey  was  so  badly  burned  that  all  turkevs 
since  have  had  hald  heads  and  wear  the  hllsters  as  a  memento  of  the 
bravery  of  the  turkey.  The  faithful  turkey  lost  his  beautiful  feathers, 
but  he  gave  back  tire  to  the  world;  so  in  his  honor  and  as  a  memorial 
of  his  faithfulneos  the  Indian  uses  turkej-wiags  to  make  his  fire  burn. 

Turkey-walk.  This  is  a  favorite  diTeraion  of  the  Sonilieni 
negroes,  especially  in  the  Virginias  and  the  Cardinas.  It  is 
nsually  practised  in  Christmas  week.  Volunteers,  whose  en- 
trance fee  will  make  up  a  fair  price  for  the  bird,  are  blindfolded, 
and,  thus  hampered,  try  to  walk  as  near  a  certain  stake  as  possible. 
The  walker  who  gets  nearest  to  the  stake  wins  the  bird.  When 
a  number  of  turkeys  have  been  won  in  this  fun-provoking  fash- 
ion, they  are  handod  over  to  a  cook,  and  a  supper,  eaten  by  all  the 
participants,  winds  up  the  affair. 

Out  in  front  of  an  isolated  country  store  is  the  favorite  place 
for  a  turkey-walk.  Every  afternoon  during  Christmas  week  auch 
festivals  are  likely  to  occur.  A  certain  number  of  pegs  are  pre- 
pared. Each  walker,  after  vainly  trying  to  approach  the  goal, 
sticks  his  peg  in  the  earth  where  he  stops.  After  the  volunteer 
is  Mindfolded,  he  is  turned  around  three  times,  then  told  to  go 
straight  for  the  stake.  Invariably  he  bhmders  exactly  in  the 
oppasite  direction,  eliciting  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  circle 
of  bystanders. 

Tumapit.  This  was  usually  a  dog,  a  cur  of  low  degree, 
employed  in  old  days  in  turning  the  spit  whereon  meat  was 
roasted  before  an  open  fire. 

Dr.  Cains  of  Cambridge,  quoted  in  Topsbll:  ^Four-Footed 
Beasts  "  (1G07),  speaks  a  kindly  word  for  the  turnspit  and  testi- 
fies to  his  culinary  skill :  "  There  is  comprehended  under  the 
curres  of  the  coarsest  kinde,  a  certain  dog  in  kitchen  service  excel- 
lent ;  for  when  any  meat  is  to  be  roasted,  they  go  into  the  wheel. 
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which  by  turning  round  about  with  the  weight  of  their  bodiei^ 
80  diligently  look  to  their  business^  that  no  drudge  or  MulHon 

can  do  the  feat  more  cunningly." 

The  method  of  teachino^  the  dog  to  turn  the  spit,  or  broach, 
as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  more  summary  than  humane. 
**The  dog  was  put  in  a  wheel,  and  a  burning  coal  with  him;  he 
oonld  not  stop  without  burning  his  legs,  and  so  was  kept  upon  the 
fall  gallop.  These  dogs  were  by  no  means  fond  of  their  profes- 
sion; it  was^  indeed,  hard  woric  to  rnn  in  a  wheel  for  two  or 
three  hours,  tuminff  a  piece  of  meat  which  was  twice  their  own 
weight "  (  Hokb:  Every-Day  Book,  i»  1573-1674). 

In  the  larg^cr  private  houses  and  in  the  inns  two  or  more 
dogs  were  ofttimes  employed,  as  the  work  would  he  too  much 
for  one  turnspit  to  attend  to.  lu  these  cases  the  dogs  used 
to  alternate  in  their  duties  in  the  wheel.  BufTon  relates  that 
two  turnspits  were  employed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Due  de  Lian- 
forty  at  Paris,  taking  their  tarns  every  other  day  to  go  into  the 
wheel.  One  of  them,  in  a  fit  of  laziness,  hid  itself  on  a  day 
when  it  should  have  woriced ;  so  the  other  was  forced  to  do  the 
work  instead.  When  the  meat  was  roasted,  the  one  that  had 
been  compelled  to  work  out  of  its  turn  began  to  bark  and  wag  its 
tail  until  it  induced  the  scullions  to  follow  it,  then  leading  them 
to  a  garret,  and  dislodging  the  skulker  from  beneath  a  bed,  it 
fittacked  and  killed  its  too  lazy  fellow- worker. 

A  somewhat  similar  circumstance  occurred  at  the  Jesuit's 
College  of  La  Fl^he.  One  day  the  cook,  having  prepared  a 
piece  of  meat  for  roasting,  looked  for  the  dog  whose  turn  it  was 
to  work  the  wheel  for  that  day,  but  not  being  able  to  find 
it  he  attempted  to  employ  the  one  whose  turn  it  was  to  he  off 
duty.  The  dog  resisted,  bit  the  cook,  and  ran  away.  The  man, 
with  whom  the  dog  was  a  great  favorite,  was  much  astonished  at 
its  ferocity.  The  wound  being  severe  and  bleeding  freely,  he 
went  to  the  surgeon  of  the  college  to  have  it  dressed.  In  the 
meantime  the  dog  ran  into  the  garden,  found  the  other  whose 
turn  it  was  to  work  the  spit  while  the  fire  did  the  rest,  and  drove 
it  into  the  kitchen.  The  deserter,  seeing  no  opportunity  of 
shirking  its  day*s  labor,  went  into  the  wheel  of  its  own  accord 
and  b^^n  to  work. 

Turnspits  frequently  figure  in  the  old  collections  of  anecdotes. 
For  instance,  it  is  said  that  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  stationed 
in  the  port  of  Bristol  for  its  protection,  in  the  last  century, 
found  that,  on  account  of  some  political  hias,  the  inhabitants 
did  not  receive  him  with  their  accustomed  hospitality.  So,  to 
punish  them,  he  sent  his  men  ashore  one  night  with  orders  to 
steal  all  the  turnspit  dogs  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  The 
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dog»  being  conveyed  on  board  the  ahip  and  aafely  put  away  In 
the  hddy  consternation  reigned  in  the  kitchens  and  dining- 
rooma  of  the  Bristol  merchants,  and  roast  meat  rose  to  a 
premium  during  the  few  days  the  dogs  were  confined  in  their 
floating  prison.  The  release  of  the  dogs  was  duly  celebrated 
by  many  dinners  to  the  captain  and  his  officers. 

Hone's  "  Table-Book  quotes  from  John  Foster  a  still  more 
surprisino:  tale.  "  Some  turnspits  were  attending  church  on 
Sunday  when  the  lesson  for  the  day  happened  to  be  the  first 
chapter  in  Ezekiel,  which  describes  the  self-moving  chariots. 
When  first  the  word  'wheel'  waa  proooimoed,  all  the  cars 
pricked  up  their  ears  in  alarm;  at  the  aeoond  mention  of  the 
wheel,  they  set  up  a  doleful  howl,  and  when  the  dreaded  word 
waa  uttered  a  third  time,  every  one  of  them  scampered  out  of 
church  as  fast  as  he  could,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs." 

Both  Rawlinson  and  WilkinRon  remark  a  resemblance  in  one 
breed  of  the  sculptured  do<^s  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Kgypt 
to  the  turnspit ;  hciu  e  8onie  idea  of  the  shapes  of  this  canine 
variety  may  be  had  from  the  Plates"  in  their  works  (see 
Rawlinson's  "  Hist.  Anc.  Egypt,"  vol.  i,  p.  77 ;  Wilkinson's  **  Anc. 
Egypt,"  Tol.  iii,  p.  32). 

Turtles.  In  New  York,  on  October  18,  1911,  Captain 
Cleveland  H.  Downs,  of  the  Ward  Line  steamer  Saratoga,  was 
held  in  $500  bail  by  Magistrate  Freschi,  on  a  charge  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  preferred  by  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
fins  or  flippers  of  5G  large  green  turtles,  carried  as  freight  on 
his  ship,  had  been  pierced  and  tied  to  keep  them  from  straying. 
Counsel  for  the  defence  claimed  lhat  turtles  were  not  animals 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  magistrate,  however,  de- 
clared that  the  turtle  within  the  law  is  an  animal;  without  the 
law  it  ia  more  properly  cUsaified  as  a  reptile.  A  aingular  interest 
attached  to  the  case  because  in  the  year  1867,  when  the  society 
was  in  its  struggling  infancy,  Henry  Bergh  had  haled  a  sea- 
captain  before  a  magistrate  on  a  similar  charge  and  had  been 
laughed  out  of  court  for  his  paina.  (See  Pbevbntion  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.) 

Twenty-three  and  Skiddoo-  The  connection  of  the  number 
23  with  the  slang  word  "skiddoo!"  (imperative  mood  of  the 
verb  to  sJcidcloo, — i.e.,  to  escape,  to  vamoose,  to  disappear)  has 
been  variously  explained. 

Theatrical  authorities  claim  the  phiaae  for  themselves.  An 
actor,  it  is  said,  who  had  fallen  out  of  favw  with  the  manager, 
would  be  given  18  parts  to  memorize  in  5  weeks  (18  +  5  s  23) 
or  be  dropped  from  the  salary  list. 

In  horse-racing  circles,  however,  a  rival  daim  ia  put  forward. 
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Tile  phrase  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  number  of  horses 
entered  at  a  rertain  suburban  race  in  New  York,  The  number 
of  entries  had  been  limited  to  twentv-two,  but  on  this  occasion 
twenty-three  went  to  the  post,  whereupon  the  last  entiy  was 
ordered  off  the  field. 

Circos  men,  again,  explain  that  the  chariot-race,  the  last  item 
on  the  progranuney  is  nsoally  No.  23.  During  the  performance 
the  canyas-men  wonld  lie  around  and  sleep,  but  when  this  race 
was  in  progress  they  were  aroused  by  the  boss  canvas-man  so  that 
thej  might  get  ready  for  work  as  soon  as  the  race  was  over. 

Most  curious  of  all  is  the  explanation  which  attributes  the 
origin  of  this  jocular  use  of  the  number  to  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  found  related  in  the  twenty- 
third  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It 
reads :  "  Therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken." 

Twin  Trees.  Near  Algona  in  northern  Iowa  there  are  two 
trees  united  in  a  curious  manner.  They  are  soft  maples,  and 
are  joined,  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  by  a  connecting 
link  a  little  more  than  four  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter. 

Peak^s  Island,  a  noted  sea-side  resort  two  miles  outside  of 
Portland,  Maine,  possesses  another  fine  example.  The  twin- 
tree  is  a  fine  wide-spreading  elm,  perfect  in  all  its  limbs,  a  little 
over  (»e  hundred  feet  hi^.  Its  two  trunks  are  substantially 
one  at  the  base  but  they  separate  a  few  feet  above  the  ground. 
About  25  feet  from  the  roots  the  trunks  are  nearly  five  feet  apart, 
and  are  connected  by  a  horizontal  branch*like  projection.  The 
connecting  link  is  about  a  foot  thick,  is  perfectly  round,  and 
of  a  uniform  thickness  from  trunk  to  trunk.  "  The  effect  is 
as  if  some  one  had  taken  a  log  of  wood,  sawed  it  off  to  fit,  and 
then  forced  it  between  the  trunks.  But  this  theory  is  almost 
impossible,  for  I  have  examined  it  and  found  that  the  connection 
is  a  part  of  the  tree.  It  is  grown  from  the  trunks,  of  the  same 
wood  and  bark,  and  also  has  twigs  growing  from  its  sides."'— 
Fbedehick  S.  Rand,  in  Illustrated  America,  May  28,  1892. 

Type.  If  we  are  to  credit  Mr.  H.  B.  Hulbert,  in  Harper^ 8 
Magazine,  Korea  can  claim  the  invention  of  movable  type.  In 
the  reign  of  King  T'a-jong  (this  authority  assures  us)  a  font  of 
metal  type  was  cast,  the  first  the  world  ever  saw. 

Engraving  had  been  known  for  centuries  in  the  East,  and 
clay  type  was  not  unknown  in  Japan,  but  Korea  was  the  first  to 
discern  the  need  of  the  more  permanent  and  durable  form  of 
mbtal  type.  Brome  wais  diosen  for  the  purpose. 

^Each  type  was  built  on  the  principle  of  the  arch>  beinj^ 
cgrlindrically  concave  on  the  under  side.  The  purpose  of  this 
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was  to  secure  a* firmer  hold  upon  the  bed  of  beeswax  which  con- 
stituted the  *  form/  technically  po  called.  A  shallow  tray  was 
filled  with  wax,  and  the  type,  after  being  firmly  imbedded  in 
it,  were  'planed  '  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  printer,  sitting 
cross-legged  before  it,  applied  liquid  ink  by  means  of  a  soft 
brush,  after  which  a  sheet  of  paper  was  lightly  laid  upon  the 
fonn.  A  piece  of  felt  was  brushed  softly  across  the  porous  paper 
with  the  right  hand,  and  the  left  removed  the  printed  page.  In 
this  way  it  was  possible  to  strike  off  some  1500  impressions  in 
a  day." 

The  annals  of  Korea  show  clearly  that  there  have  been  two 
fonts  cast — one  about  the  year  1406,  and  the  other  some  two 
centuries  later.  These  two  fonts,  or  the  remains  of  them,  exist 
to-day.  Types  of  the  later  casting  are  now  in  common  use 
in  the  Korean  Government  printing-office,  while  all  that  remain 
of  the  older  font  were  thrown  aside  as  useless,  and  were  found 
^mong  a  mass  of  debris  in  the  comer  of  a  mined  storehouse. 

Type-setting  Machine.  There  hangs  to-day,  it  is  said 
(T.  P.  O'Connor's  London  Weekly,  December,  1911),  in  the 
office  of  one  of  the  oldest  printing-houses  of  London,  a  framed 
copy  of  the  Famihj  Herald,  vol.  i,  No.  1,  "for  the  week  ending 
December  17,  184'^."  In  the  first  column  of  the  first  page,  the 
editor  makes  this  announcement: 

As  the  sheet  you  are  now  perusing  may  be  justly  considered  a 
literary  curiosity,  being  the  first  specimen  of  a  publication  produced 
entirely  by  machinery — types,  ink,  paper,  and  printing,  necessarily 
involving  a  variety  of  prooesMS,  some  idea  of  tiMir  complicated  natoni 
may  be  formed  by  the  following  brief  description:  "The  types,'*  he 
goes  on,  '*  were  placed  in  their  present  position  by  Young's  patent 
composing  machine  " — this  then  was  the  name  of  the  first  practical 
type  setter,  seroity  yean  ago — ^  which,  after  much  patience,  ImmwMio 
labor,  and  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  pounds,  has  opened  a 
new  era  by  achieving  this  exceedingly  delicate  and  complicated  opera- 
tion." 

A  picture  of  the  first  "  composing  machine  "  is  shown  on  the 
first  page  of  the  Family  Herald.  In  general  appearance  this 
ancient  invention  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  Hergenthaler 
of  to-day.  It  had  a  keyboard,  with  an  operator  seated.  An- 
other operator  (both  are  women),  also  seated,  feeds  types  into 
the  machine  from  the  side.  There  is  only  this  one  coffj  of  the 
Famihj  Herald  in  existence.  The  old  type-setting  machine 
passed  away,  leaving  no  other  record  that  it  ever  existed  than 
this  in  the  Family  Herald. 

Type-writer.  In  England  in  1714,  and  in  the  United 
States  in  1829,  patents  were  taken  out  for  pioneer  type-writers; 
but  nothing  is  definitely  known  about  either*   All  that  survives 
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conoeraing  the  English  patent  is  the  inventor's  name,  Henxy 
Mill^  and  the  title  of  his  invention,— An  Artificial  Machine  or 
Method  for  the  Impressing  or  Transcribing  letters,  Singly  or 
Progressively  one  after  another  as  in  Writing,  vherebj  all  Writ- 
ing whatever  may  be  engrossed  in  Paper  or  Parchment  so  Neat 
and  Exact  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  Print."  The  Ameri- 
can patent  was  isued  to  William  A.  Burt,  but  the  records  were 
destroyed  by  a  fire  at  Washington  in  1836. 

In  France  the  pioneer  was  X.  Progrin,  of  Marseilles,  who  in 
1833  patented  "  the  typographic  machine  or  pen,"  which  was 
on  the  type-bar  principle.  Another  Frenchman,  Pierre  Foucault, 
of  Paris,  followed  in  1849  with  a  machine  in  which  a  series  of 
rods  tipped  with  type  could  be  pushed  down  to  emboss  paper 
at  the  printed  point  to  which  they  were  arranged  radially.  At 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  in  London  this  machine  divided 
attention  with  a  rival, — the  "  typograph  "  of  William  Hughes, 
which  was  also  intended  for  embossing,  though  it  was  subse- 
quently modified  to  give  an  impression  through  carbon-paper. 

The  first  machine  with  a  piano-forte  key*board  and  type-bars 
arranged  in  a  circle  was  invented  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Francis,  of  New 
York,  in  1857. 

The  modem  machine  was  finally  (1875)  hit  upon  by  two 
American  inventors,  C.  L.  Sholes  and  C.  Olidden,  who  placed 
all  their  patents  in  the  hands  of  E.  Remington  and  Sons,  gon- 
makers,  of  II  ion,  New  York.  They  have  manufactured  it  ever 
since  and  added  various  improvements.  Rival  firms  with  other 
improvements  have  arisen  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
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Unicorn.  The  notion  of  the  single-horned  creature  in 
heraldry  undoubtedly  arose  from  Egyptian  and  Nubian  sculp- 
tured monuments  whereon  the  head  of  the  oryx  or  gemsbok  was 
represented  in  profile.  In  this  way  the  evolution  of  the  fabulous 
unicorn,  a  cross  between  a  stallion  and  an  antelope,  was  arrived 
at.  The  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  the  nnioorn  was  uni- 
versal in  early  times.  Did  not  John  of  Herse,  who  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  in  1389,  assert  that  he  had  seen  it? 
**  Near  the  field  Helyou  in  the  Holy  Land/*  says  John,  "  is  the 
river  Mara,  whose  bitter  waters  Moses  struck  with  his  staff  and 
made  sweet,  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  drink  thereof. 
Even  now  evil  and  unclean  beasts  poison  it  after  the  ^oiug  down 
of  the  sun,  but  in  the  morning,  after  the  powers  of  darkness 
have  disappeared,  the  unicorn  tomes  from  the  sea  and  dips  its 
horn  into  the  stream,  and  thereby  expels  and  neutralizes  the 
poison,  so  that  the  other  animals  can  drink  of  it  during  the  day.*^ 
(Quoted  in  Notes  and  Qtterin,  Series  xi,  iii,  273.)  Doubts 
b^TBn  to  arise  later.  Gwillim,  in  his  ''display  of  Heraldry'' 
(Gth  ed.,  1724,  p.  162),  tells  us  that  the  unicorn  **  hath  his  name 
of  his  one  horn  on  his  forehead.  There  is  another  boast,  of  a 
huge  strength  and  greatness,  which  Imth  but  one  horn,  but  that 
is  growing  in  his  snout,  whence  he  is  called  Hinoceros,  and  both 
are  named  Monoceros  or  one-horned.  It  hath  been  much  ques- 
tioned among  naturalists,  which  it  is  that  is  properly  called  the 
unicorn.  And  some  have  made  doubt  whether  there  be  any 
such  beast  as  this  or  na  But  the  great  esteem  of  his  horn  (in 
many  places  to  be  seen)  may  take  away  that  useless  scruple." 
On  the  authority  of  Farnesius,  Gwillim  adds  that  "  the  unicorn 
is  ne?er  taken  alive;  and  the  reason  being  demanded,  it  is 
answered  that  the  greatness  of  his  mind  is  such  that  he  chooseth 
rather  to  die  than  to  be  taken  alive."  Topsell,  in  his  "  Four- 
footed  Beasts,"  supplies  further  information.  The  unicorn,  he 
says,  is  an  enemy  of  the  lioiis,"  wherefore,  as  soon  as  a  lion  sees 
an  unicorn,  he  runneth  to  a  tree  for  succor,  so  that  when  the 
unicorn  maketh  force  against  him,  he  may  not  only  avoid  his 
horn  but  also  destroy  him,  for  the  unicorn  in  the  awiftness  of  his 
course  runneth  against  the  tree,wherein  his  sharp  horn  sticketh 
fast:  then  when  the  lion  seeth  the  unicorn  fastened  by  the 
horn,  without  all  danger  he  falleth  upon  him  and  killeth  him." 

It  was  this  fabled  prowess  of  the  unicorn  and  his  invincible 
courage  which  led  to  his  adoption  by  James  III  as  the  supporter 
of  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  as  may  be  seen  upon  his  gold  coins, 
the  unicorn  and  the  half  unicorn,  struck  in  1486.  James  IV, 
his  successor,  used  as  supporters  two  silver  unicorns  royally 
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gorged  and  chained  or,  which  figure  also  iji  the  signet  of  his 
granddaughter  Mary,  l^ueen  of  Scots.  When  James  VI  (James  I 
of  England)  became  the  first  Stuart  king  of  Great  Britain,  he 
assumed  as  his  supporters  a  golden  lion,  representing  England, 
on  the  dexter,  and  a  silver  unicorn,  representing  Scotland,  on 
the  sinister  side  of  his  shield.  The  former  racial  animosity  of 

Elngland  and  Scotland  waB  typified  in  the  popular  interpietatbn 

put  upon  the  two  animals.   Thus,  Spenser: 

Like  as  lion,  who«e  imperial  power 
A  proud  rcbelliaas  uiiiooni  aell«i. 

Famr^  ii*  ft* 

Uniform.  King  George  V,  of  England,  has  the  right  to  wear 
more  than  a  hundred  military  and  naval  unifonna.  But  in 
▼mriety  and  splendor  of  official  wardrobe  he  and  all  other  sover- 
eigns past  and  present  are  eclipsed  by  the  German  Kaiser.  In  the 
latter^  suite  of  roomsy  lined  with  cupboards  and  stacked  with 
tin  cases,  are  nearly  two  hundred  complete  uniforms.  A  hurge 
proportion  of  these  consists  of  regimentals  of  the  German  army, 
hut  among  the  remainder  are  British,  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  Bussian,  and  Turkish  trappings.  Indeed  the 
only  European  army  of  which  the  emperor  is  not  a  colonel  is 
that  of  France.  The  reason  of  this  omission  must  be  found  in 
the  animosity  that  still  lingers  in  French  bosoms  as  a  reminder 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  is  not  due  to  any  imperial 
prejudice  against  republican  gold  lace,  for  William  frequently 
wears  the  neat  uniform  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  and  he  has  retained 
his  Portnpiiese  re^jimentals  even  since  the  transformation  of 
ManueFs  kingdom  into  a  commonwealth. 

This  huge  collection  of  costly  paraphernalia  has  to  he  kept 
absolutely  up  to  date  and  follows  every  change  of  detail  in 
cut  and  arrangement.  If  some  foreign  war  office  decides  that  a 
button  must  he  added  or  two  subtracted,  such  addition  or  sub- 
traction is  duly  noted  by  the  imperial  tailors.  The  task  of  ke^ 
ing  this  immense  outfit  in  spotless  condition  and  ever^ready  trim 
is  a  constant  source  of  worry  and  trouble.  The  discoveiy  of  a 
bomb  in  the  Kaiserhoif  would  occasion  no  greater  dismay  than 
the  advent  of  a  moth  in  the  robe-rooms.  A  small  army  of  official 
tailors  and  servants  is  ever  at  work,  ironing,  brushing,  and 
polishing. 

When  the  German  Emperor  travels  on  a  state  visit,  he  is  often 

accompanied  by  twoscore  tin  trunks  containing  uniforms  suited 
to  every  emergencv,  all  under  charge  of  a  chosen  staff  of  valets, 
each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  some  particular  item  of  attire. 
Helmets,  cocked  liats,  and  undress  caps  are  one  man's  care, 
sword,  belts,  and  trappings  are  another's,  while  a  third  devotes 
himself  to  the  preserving  and  polishing  of  boots  and  shoes, 
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Vandcrbilt  Cup.  A  trophy  famous  in  automobile  annals. 
Designed  by  Tiffany,  it  is  classical  iu  form,  massive  in  size,  and 
simple  in  lines.  Its  design  was  suggested  by  some  vessels  found 
amonff  the  treasures  of  BoBooreale,  dating  back  aa  far  aa  79  A.D. 
Including  the  ebony  base,  it  stands  about  31  inches  in  hei^t 
The  bowl  contains  481  ounces  ixt  sterling  silver,  with  a  capacity 
of  ten  and  a  half  gallons. 

On  one  side  of  the  cup  appears  an  excellent  likeness  of  the 
donor,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  as  he  appeared  in  early  manhood 
in  his  Mercedes.  On  the  other  side  is  the  inscription:  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  presented  by  William  K.  Vanderbiit,  Jr.,  to  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  under  deed  of  gift,  to  be 
raced  for  yearly  by  cars  under  1000  kilos.    Won  by  

The  top  of  the  cup  is  surmounted  by  laurel  wreaths,  symbolic 
of  victory,  richly  carved  in 'bold  Mud. 

The  first  contest  took  place  on  October  8,  1904,  on  a  circuit 
in  Nassau  County.  There  were  sixteen  contestants,  made  up  of 
teams  representing  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  It  was  won  by  George  Heath,  an  American  amateur,  en- 
tered as  a  member  of  the  French  team.  Using  a  90-horse-power 
Panhard  car,  he  covered  284  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  52  miles 
an  hour.  Test,  however,  in  another  Panhard,  did  several  laps  at 
a  much  faster  rate,  skirting  one  at  a  speed  of  71  miles,  sensational 
indeed  for  those  days.  America  came  in  third,  with  Herbert 
Lytle  in  a  Pope-Tdedo.  The  cup,  therefore,  passed  over  to 
France. 

The  second  Vanderbiit  was  run  in  October,  190S.  America, 
France,  and  Italy  were  represented  by  5  cars  each,  Germany  by 
only  4.  France  triumphed  again,  Hemery,  in  a  Darracq,  driving 

in  a  winner  at  an  avera*xe  speed  of  niV4  miles.  In  1906  France 
scored  its  third  triumph.  The  exciting  finish,  with  its  battle 
between  Lancia,  in  the  Fiat,  and  Wagner,  in  a  Darracq,  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  thousands  who  witnessed  it.  These 
two  drivers,  together  with  Duray  and  Jenatzy,  had  been  going 
with  only  a  few  aeoonda  difference  in  their  elapsed  tiraea  for 
some  laps.  In  the  tenth  and  last  Wagner  took  the  lead,  only  to 
meet  with  tire  troubles  a  couple  of  minutes  later. 

There  was  a  frenzy  of  excitement;  the  crowds  tore  down  the 
wire  fences  and  swarmed  over  the  course,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they 
could  not  avoid  being  mowed  down  by  the  fast  machines.  Down 
the  stretch  came  Lancia,  snorting  across  the  tape,  the  first  to 
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finish  the  distance.  Wagner,  however,  was  going  again,  and  as 
he  had  started  several  minutes  behind  Lancia  he  still  had  a 
chance  to  win  on  elapsed  time.  Every  one  wondered  if  he  would 
cross  the  tape  before  it  was  too  late.  He  did — in  a  whirlwind 
finish,  too !  Wagner's  speed  was  about  sixty-three  miles  an  hour 
for  the  297  miles.  Joe  l^acy,  in  an  American  Locomobile^ 
scored  the  fastest  lap  of  the  event 

There  was  no  cup  xace  in  1907,  the  fourth  taking  place  on 
October  24,  1908,  with  drivers  competing  aa  individuals  and  not 
as  teams.  The  memorable  feature  of  this  contest  was  that  it 
restored  the  cup  to  America»  Qeoige  Robertson^  in  the  90-horse- 
power  Loc(»nobile,  being  the  victor.  His  average  speed  was 
64.3  miles  an  hour,  the  fastest  ever  yet  made  in  a  cup>race.  In 
the  1909  event,  as  in  the  1908|  contestants  competed  as  individ- 
uals. Harry  F.  Grants  for  America,  came  out  victor  over  a  field 
ol  lo  starters. 

Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  In  the  original 
scheme  for  the  election  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  expected  that  each  member  of  the  electoral 
collojre  {q-v.)  would  vote  for  two  candidates,  without  naming 
thcni  as  president  or  vice-president.  The  candidate  who  had 
most  votes  (allowing  for  the  intervention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  certain  cases)  was  president;  he  who  came  next  was 
vice-president.  This  implies  a  much  higher  notion  of  the  vice- 
president's  office  than  prevailed  afterward.  But  it  certainly  is 
not  too  high  a  notion^  inasmuch  as  the  vice-president  is  always 
a  possible  president  Within  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  the 
establishment  of  the  machinery  of  the  electoral  college,  no  less 
than  five  vice-presidents  have  so  risen,  owing  to  the  deatii  of  the 
presidential  incumbent. 

The  first  instance  was  that  of  Jdm  lyier,  who  in  1840  was 
the  tail  of  the  ticket  known  in  the  popular  refrain  as  Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  too,''  Tippecanoe  being  General  William  H. 
Harrison,  who  in  1811  had  won  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  over  the 
Indian  tribes  led  bv  Tecumseh.  Harrison  became  president 
March  4,  1840,  took  cold  at  tlie  inaujruration  rcromonies,  and 
(lied  on  April  4,  exactly  a  month  after  he  was  sworn  in.  Zachary 
Taylor  died  fifteen  months  after  his  election,  and  was  fol- 
lowed, July  9,  1850,  by  Vice-president  Millard  Fillmore. 
Harrison  and  Taylor  were  the  only  two  presidents  who  suc- 
cumbed, while  in  ollice,  to  natural  causes.  In  the  three  other 
cases  of  vice-presidents  succeeding  their  chiefs,  an  assassin's 
bullet  created  the  vacancy.  Abraham  Lincoln,  murdered  by 
J.  Wilkes  Booth,  April  14,  1865,  made  way  for  Andrew  Johnson; 
Jimes  A.  Garfield,  killed  by  Charles  T.  Ouiteau,  July  2,  1881, 
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ma  succeeded  by  Chester  Alan  Arthur;  William  McKinley,  shot 
by  Gzolgosz  in  September,  1901,  left  the  way  open  for  Theodore 

Roosevelt. 

Only  two  of  these  accidental  presidents  ever  received  a  re- 
nomination,  Millard  Fillmore  and  Theodore  Boosevelt;  but 
the  compliment  to  Fillmore  was  not  extended  (1856)  until  after 
an  interregnum  had  been  filled  by  Franklin  Pierce,  and  Fillmore 
was  defeated,  while  Koosevelt  was  elected  to  succeed  himself. 
John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Van  Buren,  and  Boosevelt  are  the  only 
instances  of  successful  candidates  for  the  presidmqy  who  had 
previously  been  vice-president 

As  the  vice-president  can  never  vote  in  the  Senate  except 
when  the  members  are  evenly  divided,  he  seldom  exercises  th« 
privilege  under  present  conditions.  Yet  in  the  First  Congress 
(1789-91)  John  Adams,  the  first  vice-president^  gave  his  cast- 
ing vote  22  times. 

At  that  time  the  Senate  was  small.  Only  11  States  were 
represented  in  Congress  when  it  met  in  New  York  in  April, 

1789,  for  Korth  Carolina  did  not  ratify  the  constitution  until 
November  21,  1789,  nor  did  Rhode  Ishmd  until  May  29,  1790. 
Neither  of  these  States  was  represented  in  Senate  or  House  until 

1790,  and  then  the  membership  of  the  Senate  was  only  26.  Mani- 
festly tie  votes  would  take  place  among  this  small  number  oftener 
than  they  did  when  the  membership  was  largely  augmented. 
As  the  chief  work  of  the  First  CoiiGrress  was  to  shape  the  frame- 
work of  the  government,  Vice-president  Adams  had  almost  as 
large  an  influence  in  national  alfairs  in  those  years  as  had  Presi- 
dent Washington. 

Vice-president  Calhoun,  in  order  to  wreak  revenge  on 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  gave  the  casting  vote  against  Van 
Buren  as  minister  to  Bngland,  early  in  1832,  and  Van  Buren, 
who  was  on  duty  in  England  at  the  time,  was  compelled  to  return 
home.  Jackson,  however,  promptly  countered  on  his  Democratic 
and  Whig  enemies  by  placing  Van  Buren  on  the  second  end  of 
the  ticket  with  himself  in  that  year,  and  their  overwhelming 
majority  at  the  polls  was  Jackson's  notification  that  Van  Buren 
was  to  succeed  him  in  the  White  House,  and  he  did  this  in  183(>. 
Vice-president  Dallas,  in  1846,  gave  his  casting  vote  twice  on 
the  Walker  tariff  bill  and  thus  placed  it  on  the  statute  book. 

In  1910  Vice-president  Sherman  broke  ties  in  the  Senate 
which  took  place  on  three  successive  roll-calls.  His  casting  vote 
saved  the  ship-subsidy  bill  in  that  chamber.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  entire  history  of  the  government  in  which  three  ties 
have  taken  place  in  succession  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Sherman's  immediate  predecessor.  Vice-president  Fair> 
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banks,  never  voted,  nor  did  Vice-preeident  Booaevelt;  but  Vice- 
president  Hobart  did  once,  though  on  a  rather  unimportant 
detail. 

Vienna  Rolls.  According  to  an  Austrian  tradition,  the 
crescent  shape  of  the  appetizing  rolls  that  are  a  specialty  with 
Vienna  hakers  are  a  reminiscence  of  the  siege  of  that  city  by  the 
Turks  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent. 

It  was  on  September  21,  1529,  that  the  mighty  host  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Solynum'a  first  efforts  were  to  make 
an  entrance  into  the  dty  by  means  of  tunnels.  The  cleverness 
of  the  Turkish  engineers  and  the  countless  workers  at  their  com- 
mand made  the  task  a  swift  and  noiseless  one. 

Some  Vienna  bakers  were  at  work  one  night  (so  runs  the 
story)  in  a  cellar  making  bread  for  a  garrison.  During  a  pause 
in  their  conversation,  one  of  the  bakers  happened  to  hear  the 
muffled  sound  of  digging.  It  seemed  to  come  from  a  spot  not 
far  bevond  one  of  the  cellar  walls. 

Guessing  at  once  that  the  enemy  were  tunneling  a  way  into 
the  city,  the  bakers  rushed  out  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  garri- 
aon,  aroused,  was  able  to  baffle  Solyman's  plan. 

The  Sultan,  failing  at  strategy,  next  tried  force.  He  hurled 
his  army  against  the  city  in  one  fierce  assault  after  another.  For 
four  days  the  Viennese  fought  on,  repulsing  every  attack  with 
terrific  loss  to  the  Turks. 

On  the  fifth  day  (October  14)  Solyman  gave  up  the  attempt. 
He  withdrew  sullenly,  leaving  80,000  dead  Turks  on  the  field. 

Vienna  was  saved.  And  not  only  Vienna,  but  Europe. 
Vienna  had  been  Europe's  barrier  against  the  Turks'  farther 
advance.  The  barrier  had  held  firm.  The  northern  limit  of 
Europe's  Turkish  raids  was  reached. 

In  later  years,  Vienna  was  again  besieged  by  the  Moslems 
and  she  again  beat  them  off.  The  high  tide  of  such  invasion  had 
come  and  receded.  Europe  at  large  was  now  forever  secure  from 
this  long-dreaded  foe. 

In  the  moment  of  victory,  according  to  the  account,  the 
bakers  who  had  given  the  alarm  were  not  forgotten.  To  com- 
memorate the  event,  they  and  their  descendants  henceforth 
moulded  their  rolls  into  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  the  sacred  em- 
blem of  Turk^. 

Villages,  dllriotts.  The  longest  village  in  the  world  is  prob- 
ably Kempton,  near  Bradford,  England.  It  straggles  along  a 
single  road  for  seven  miles. 

Villages  with  but  a  single  inhabitant  are  not  unknown  in 
England.  Skiddaw,  in  Cumberland,  is  an  example.  The  single 
villager  complains  bitterly  because  .he  cannot,  vote^—tbere , being 
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no  overseer  to  prepare  a  votera'  list,  and  no  chnreh  or  other  public 
baildiDg  on  which  to  publish  one,  as  the  law  requiree.  The  lonely 

rate-payer  in  a  Northuniberland  villap^e  has  declined  to  contribute 
money  to  maintain  the  roads,  remarking  that  the  one  he  has  is 
quite  good  enough  for  its  use. 

In  the  Isle  of  Ely  is  a  little  parish  with  about  a  dozen  inhabi- 
tants that  has  no  rates,  as  there  are  no  roads  or  public  institu- 
tioDS  of  tnj  kind  and  consequently  no  expenses. 

The  Tillage  of  Buckland-in-the-Moor  enjoys  many  daima  to 
distinction.  It  has  no  public  house,  no  policeman,  no  physician, 
no  deigyman  and  no  pauper.  Its  entire  population  numbers  less 
than  one  hundred.  It  entirely  belongs  to  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Bastard, 
who  lives  at  Buckland  Court  and  who,  in  1911,  celebrated  his 
golden  wedding  by  entertaining  his  tenants.  Time  was  when  the 
**  big  house  "  was  looked  upon  as  comprisinj^  lialf  the  population. 
All  the  old  inhabitants  of  Buckland  are  pensioned  by  the  owner 
of  the  estate. 

One  English  Tillage  consists  entirely  of  old  railway  carriages, 
CTen  the  chapel  being  composed  of  fonr-hone  trucks.  Another 

village,  with  a  population  of  1100  and  taxed  at  the  valuation 
of  $8000,  has  neither  school,  church,  nor  other  public  building, 
the  only  thing  of  the  sort  being  a  letter-box  on  a  pillar. 

Virgin  Wives.  According  to  tradition,  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Chester,  England,  was  founded  about  the  year  GGO,  by  Wul- 
pherus.  King  of  the  Mercians,  as  a  nunnery  for  his  daughter 
Saint  Werburgh,  who  took  the  veil  after  being  for  three  years 
a  wife  only  in  name  to  her  husband  Ceolredus. .  In  this  continent 
habit  she  imitated  her  aunt  Ethelreda.  The  latter  was  the 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great  and  the  wife  of  Ethelred,  Earl 
of  ^fercia.  After  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  she  separated  from 
her  husband,  and,  like  an  Amazon  of  old,  determined  on  a  life 
of  chastity  and  deeds  of  arms.  She  kept  on  the  best  terms  with 
her  husband;  they  united  in  acts  of  piety  and  charity;  restored 
cities,  founded  al)heyi=,  and  removed  the  bones  of  saints.  She 
became  so  celebrated  for  her  valor  that  the  effeminate  titles  of 
lady  or  queen  were  deemed  unworthy  of  her:  she  received,  in 
addition,  thote  of  lord  and  king  (Ingulphi.  Hist  871). 

Hilarion  de  Coste,  in  Eloges  des  Dames  Illnstres,''  giTcs  an 
account  of  Isabella  Gonzaga,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who 
was  still  more  immaculate.  ''She  was  one  of  those,''  says 
de  Coste,  "  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks,  who  are  married  as 
though  they  were  not.  For  either  through  the  tenderness  of  her 
age,  or  through  mere  innocence,  she  passed  the  first  two  years  of 
her  n>arriage  in  such  a  great  ignoranc-e  of  the  sacrament  in 
which  she  was  engaged,  that  she  imagined  all  the  other  married 
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women  were  like  her.  But  whether  age  taught  her,  or  whether 
the  free  conversation  she,  as  a  married  woman,  had  with  the  ladies 
who  were  also  married,  acquainted  her  with  some  particulars, 
unknown  to  her  before,  the  mist  she  had  before  her  eyes  Tanished 
away.**  • 

volcanic  lalanda.  Surely  the  ancient  legends  about  islands 

appear! n;^  only  to  disappear  are  explained  by  the  fact  that 
within  the  modern  era  islands  have  been  cast  up  by  volcanic 
action  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  after  having  supported 
a  population  for  years  or  centuries  have  disappeared  again  as 
suddenly  as  they  arose. 

The  most  famous  and  the  earliest  of  these  legends  relates  to 
the  island  of  Atlantis.  According  to  numerous  classical  authori- 
ties (Plato  in  his  Timaeus  being  the  earliest  and  the  most  famous 
of  all)  the  Greeks  in  some  very  remote  past  were  called  upon  to 
resist  a  terrible  invasion  from  a  people  that  had  suddenly 
emerged,  as  it  were,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Th^  came  from 
the  hitherto  unknown  island  of  Atlantis,  which  lay  northwest 
of  Africa  on  a  line  with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  what  we  now 
call  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  They  claimed  that  they  were  of 
very  ancient  origin  and  that  their  island  had  been  a  powerful 
kingdom  since  nine  thousand  years  before  the  death  of  Solon. 
They  overran  the  lands  which  bordered  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Athens  alone  withstood  them  with  success. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  island  disappeared  under  the  waves  dur- 
ing a  terrible  upheaval  which  lasted  only  a  day  and  a  night. 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  not  to  speak  of  TertuUian 
and  the  early  fathers,  have  preserved  various  traditions  referring 
to  this  semi-mythical  island,  and  certain  coincidences  seem  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  its  ei^istence  was  not  all  a  myth. 

We  know  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Phcsnicians,  and  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, had  extended  their  voyages  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  a  westward  island,  or  to  westward  islands  which  appear  and 
reappear  under  the  names  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the  Elysian 
Islands,  and  the  Hesperides.  All  of  these  enjoyed  an  extraor- 
dinary d(',2:reo  of  civilization,  if  we  are  to  credit  these  pioneer 
investigators,  but  were  cut  off  by  some  great  cataclysm  at  the 
height  of  their  splendor. 

The  most  famous  disappearing  island  in  the  middle  ages 
was  the  island  of  St  Brendan.  This  saint  was  a  genuine  Irish 
worthy  who  flourished  about  a.d.  484-578.  He  is  the  hero  of  a 
legend  that  is  laigely  mythical  but  may  have  a  basis  of  fact 
Brendan  is  said  to  have  sailed  in  search  of  a  fabled  paradise 
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with  a  company  of  monks,  tlie  number  being  variously  given  at 
from  18  to  250,  and  to  have  landed  on  an  island  in  mid-ocean. 

St  Braidan's  idtnd  m  said  to  be  visible  at  times  from  the 
wetteni  coast  of  Ireland,  but  it  always  diaappeared  when  expe- 
ditions were  sent  out  to  Teach  it.  The  Spanlurda  and  Portngoese^ 
who  located  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Canary  or  Madeira 
islands,  a/rreed  that  it  might  sometimes  be  lighted  upon  by 
accident,  but  that  when  sought  for  it  could  not  be  found. 

When  a  certain  king  of  Portugal  ceded  the  Canary  Islands 
to  the  Castilian  crown,  the  treaty  is  said  to  have  included  the 
island  of  St.  Brendan,  which  was  described  as  the  island  that 
has  not  yet  been  found. 

Many  islands  of  more  modem  fame  have  this  disappearing 
habit, — ^Expedition  Island,  for  instance.  Maps  used  to  diow  thia 
bit  of  territory  lying  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Anatralia  abont 
23  miles  west  from  the  mainland.  Travellers  praised  it  for  its 
beauty.  Geographera  gave  its  dimensions  aa  13  miles  long  by 
1  to  2  broad. 

The  Swedish  trader,  Laemstrom,  visited  it  early  in  the  spring 
of  1892,  and  the  Dutch  naturalists  of  the  Tliignig  gathered  rare 
botanical  specimens  and  collected  many  hundred  sets  of  eggs,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  other  objects  of  natural  history,  two 
years  later.  But  a  vessel  sailing  quite  recently  in  those  parte 
discovered  that  the  island  was  no  more. 

The  captain  ordered  that  aonndinga  be  made.  All  around 
thousands  of  feet  of  water  were  found.  Finally,  observing  that 
there  were  no  signs  of  breakers  on  the  former  site  of  the  island, 
he  ordered  his  men  to  sail  directly  across  where  the  island  had 
formerly  been.  Soundings  were  again  taken,  which  resulted  in 
finding  that  the  island  had  only  sunk  to  a  depth  of  forty-eight 
feet  Ix'low  tlie  surface.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  islands  on  the 
Australian  coast. 

Two  centuries  ago  the  world  was  startled  by  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  island  of  Torca  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Up  to  June  4^ 
1603,  it  had  been  thickly  populated  and  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. Early  that  jnoming  the  volcano,  which  had  long  been 
recognized  as  a  standing  menace^  began  to  rumble  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner  and  to  throw  out  more  fire  and  lava  than  was  usual. 

This  continued  to  increase  for  several  days,  till  at  last  the 
whole  mountain  ridire,  extending  across  the  western  portion  of 
the  island,  appeared  as  a  solid  sheet  of  fire,  and  gradually  sank 
into  the  earth.  Four  days  after  the  sinking  of  the  mountain  was 
first  observed  the  entire  ridge  had  disappea^red,  leaving  a  gigantic 
lake  of  boiling  lava  in  its  stead. 

This  lake  began  gradually  to  encroach  upon  the  valleys  and 
cultivated  portions  of  the  island,  and  quickly  consumed  the  whole 
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western  side.  Hundreds  of  people  fled  in  boats  to  Amboy  during 
the  early  part  of  July,  and  others  to  a  village  on  the  east  coast, 
Hiblo,  the  largest  town  on  the  island,  having  been  destroyed  dur- 
iug  the  early  days  of  the  eruption. 

On  July  )2  all  that  })<)rtion  of  Torca  west  of  Caraea  Creek 
(the  only  stream  on  the  island  )  had  entirely  disappeared,  a  rest- 
less lake  of  billowy  flames  rolling  over  what  had  but  a  few  weeks 
before  been  fertile  fields.  On  July  18,  1693,  when  it  was  appa- 
rent even  to  the  most  stout-hearted  that  the  whole  island  was 
«  doomed,  the  remaining  islanders  were  hnrried  onto  some  ships 
•ent  from  Amhoy  for  tiiat  purpose. 

The  strange  story  of  Bogoslof  and  Orewingk,  islands  of  the 
Aleutian  gronp  west  of  Unalaska,  covers^  more  than  a  century. 
In  1778  Captain  Cook,  the  English  navigator,  sailed  directly 
over  the  place  they  now  occupy,  and  there  was  nothing  there  but 
aea.  On  May  1»  1796,  Admiral  Bogoslof^  a  I^ussian,  saw  some- 
thing happen.  A  great  darkness  fell  upon  the  Aloiitian  chain, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  mighty  fire  rose  out  of  the  (Mean  with 
a  terrific  roaring  sound.  Stones  were  hurled  as  far  as  Unmak, 
thirty  miles  distant,  where  severe  earthquakes  were  felt.  At 
sunrise  on  the  following  day 'the  quakes  ceased,  and  the  flames 
diminished.  The  mists  cleared  away,  and  it  was  seen  that  a  new 
island,  still  smoking,  had  made  its  appearance,  black  in  color, 
and  in  shape  like  a  pointed  cup. 

The  ifland  grew  steadily  both  in  height  and  circumference, 
until  at  length  it  was  three  miles  around  and  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  high.  It  kept  on  smoking,  and  the  sea  in  its  vicinity  seemed 
to  be  boiling  hot.  Nobody  dared  to  approach  it,  however,  and 
some  venturesome  sea-lion  hunters  who  landed  upon  the  rock 
eight  years  later,  in  1804,  fonnd  the  ground  so  warm  that  they 
could  cot  walk  upon  it.  It  then  was  observed  that  there  were 
many  small  craters,  from  which  quantities  of  stones  were  being 
thrown.  Bogoslof  (as  the  Bussians  called  the  rock)  is  in  much 
the  same  condition  to-day  as  in  1804,  except  that  it  has  cooled 
off  somewhat  and  has  diminished  in  size,  owing  to  the  disintegrat- 
ing action  of  the  elements.  It  now  is  not  more  than  two-thirds 
its  original  height;  but  volumes  of  steam  still  are  given  off* 
from  fissures  in  its  sides. 

In  the  summer  of  1883  there  was  another  convulsion,  and 
shrouded  in  steam  and  fog  another  volcanic  island  was  born, 
hall  a  mile  away.  It  was  first  seen  by  Captain  Matthew  Turner, 
cn  September  27  in  that  year,  and  was  active  in  eruption,  throw- 
ing out  masses  of  lava  and  ashes,  and  emitting  volumes  of  smoke 
and  steam  from  the  apex  and  numerous  fissures.  Thus  canie 
into  being  the  island  of  (Jrewingk,  or  Xew  Bogoslof,  which  for 
a  long  time  was  connected  with  old  Bogoslof  by  a  sort  of  isthmus 
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of  sand.  The  first  landing  upon  it  was  made  in  May,  1884,  by 
the  ofiicerB  of  the  revenue  steamer  Corwin.  It  was  fonnd  to  be 
about  eight  hundred  feet  high,  though  since  that  time  it  has 
shrunk  to  less  than  seven  hundred  feet. 

Amid  the  most  fearful  rumblings,  explosions,  and  eruptions, 
another  island  was  born  to  the  Bogoslof  group  about  March  10, 
1909.  For  ten  days  the  natives  on  the  other  islands  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles  had  been  aware  that  the  earth  was  in  a  most 
violent  mood,  and  for  days  preceding  the  appearance  of  the 
new  land  the  craters  on  the  Bogoslofs  were  belching  fire  and 
throwing  ont  ashes  and  sand. 

Capt.  B.  B.  McKay,  who  brought  the  news  to  San  Francisco, 
reached  Unalaska  on  March  IS  and  thus  described  the  phe- 
nomenon : 

"  They  told  me  the  island  must  have  been  born  about  March 
10,  two  days  prior  to  my  arrival,  for  suddenly  the  rumblings 
ceased  and  the  fire  from  the  eruption  on  Bogoslof  Island  ended. 
Beginning  about  March  1  the  white  men  told  me  there  was  a 
series  of  rumblings  which  became  more  pronounced  every  day. 
In  a  few  days  these  rumblings  wgre  accentuated  by  occasional 
loud  explosions,  which  increased  in  violence  and  frequency  as  the 
days  went  by.  Then  either  old  or  new  Bogoslof  burst  out  in 
flames  and  the  reflection  of  the  fire  was  visible  in  the  sky  at 
night-time  and  could  be  seen  from  the  high  points  near  Unalaska. 

^  The  marshal,  desiring  to  know  what  was  occurring  to  the 
westward,  sent  Indians  off  to  see  what  had  occurred.  They  re- 
turned and  said  they  would  not  go  near  the  place,  as  there  was 
fire  on  Bogoslof  and  a  new  island  was  visible  to  them." 

In  1867  a  new  shoal  was  discovered  in  the  group  of  the 
Tonga,  or  Friendly  Islands.  In  1877  smoke  was  seen  over  the 
shoal.  In  1885  the  shoal  had  become  a  volcanic  island,  more 
than  two  miles  long  and  240  feet  high,  and  a  fierce  eruption  was 
.  taking  place  within  it.  In  188G  the  island  had  begun  to  shrink 
in  dimensions,  although  the  next  year  its  highest  point  was 
3'^.")  feet  above  sea  level.  In  188!)  its  height  had  diminished  one- 
iialf,  and  the  ocean  close  around  it  was  more  than  a  mile  deep. 
In  1898  the  island  rose  only  about  26  feet  above  sea  level,  and, 
finally,  in  1898,  imder  the  action  of  the  waves^  its  complete 
disappearance  was  reported. 

In  June,  1811,  an  island  rose  from  the  sea  about  half  a  league 
westward  from  the  island  of  Saint  Michael,  in  the  Azores.  This 
island  was  volcanic,  and  has  since  disappeared.  It  was  named 
Sabrina  by  the  commander  of  a  British  war-vessel  of  that  name, 
who  witnessed  the  emergence  of  the  island  from  the  sea. 
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Water-clock  or  Clepsydra.  To  count  the  time  taken  by 
any  liquid  in  falling  or  dripping  through  a  narrow  orifice  is  to 
measure  time  itself,  provided  the  liquid  flows  equably.  Hence 
the  clockless  ancients  invented  what  they  called  the  clepi>ydra, 
which  may  be  modernized  into  water-clock/' 

If  there  be  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin  pot  or  other 
yeaaely  water  will  not  flow  with  uoiform  speed  out  of  the  hole; 
when  nearly  full  of  water  the  flow  will  be  awif ter  than  when  only 
half  fully  Mcanse  of  the  greater  pressure  or  head  of  water.  The 
Egyptian,  Cteaibius,  bore  this  truth  in  mind  when  he  constructed  , 
bia  clepsydra  two  thousand  years  ago.  He  made  a  cylindrical 
wael  or  tube^  with  an  orifice  at  the  lower  end;  he  ascertained 
how  much  water  would  flow  out  in  exactly  an  hour,  and  made  a 
mark  to  denote  this ;  he  then  tried  a  quantity  sufficient  for  two 
hours,  and  this  furnished  him  with  another  mark  ;  and  so  he  went 
on,  adding  and  adding  in  quantity,  until  he  had  enough  for  a 
whole  day.  His  tube  was  by  this  means  graduated  like  our  mod- 
ern thermometers,  but  with  this  difference — that  thermometer 
^aduations  are  equidistant,  whereas  those  of  the  clepsydra  were 
closer  together  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
owing  to  the  varying  pressure  of  the  head  of  water.  This 
Egyptian  is  credited  with  the  construction  of  a  clepsydra  present- 
ing many  ingenious  features.  Water  flowed  down  a  pipe  into 
a  barrel,  and  filled  it  in  exactly  one  day ;  the  water  was  pressed 
bv  a  piston  throng  a  siphon  into  a  kind  of  water-meter,  whidi 
slowly  rotated  aa  the  water  flowed  away ;  the  descent  of  the  piston 
lowered  a  little  flgure  of  a  man  holding  out  a  staff  horizontally ; 
a  cylinder,  having  graduated  lines  on  its  surface,  was  made 
to  rotate  very  slowly  by  a  train  of  wheels  connected  with  the 
meter;  and  the  staff  of  the  figure  pointed,  not  only  to  the  hour 
of  the  day,  but  to  the  day  of  the  year.  If  (Ufsibiua  really  did 
this,  he  must  have  Ix^en  a  singularly  clever  fellow. 

Whether  to  believe  all  that  the  ancients  tell  us  on  tliis 
matter  we  do  not  know;  but  if  so,  then  there  were  clepsydrae 
whicli  marked  the  age  of  the  moon,  and  the  position  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic,  and  sounded  a  trumpet,  and  imitated  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  threw  stones  and  other  missiles.  \i  was  by 
means  of  a  clepsydra  that  Julius  Caesar  found  that  the  summer 
nights  in  Britain  are  not  the  same  in  length  as  those  in  Italy — • 
a  fact  now  known  to  be  due  to  difference  of  latitude.  The 
clepsydra  appears  to  have  been  in  use  throughout  the  Middle 
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Ages,  in  some  or  other  of  the  countries  of  Europe;  and  it 
lingered  in  use  in  Fnnce  and  Italy  down  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Some  of  them  were  plain  tin  tubes;  some  were  hollow 
cups  which,  floating  in  water,  became  filled  through  a  small 
onfice  in  a  definite  spaee  of  time,  and  then  sank.  When  the 
clepsydra  was  introduced  into  Greece  from  EgA'pt,  and  then  into 
Rome  (the  Hindoos  knew  about  it  five  centuries  before  Ctesi- 
bius),  one  was  considered  sufficient  for  eacii  town,  and  was 
placed  in  the  market  square,  or  some  open  spot ;  it  was  guarded 
by  a  civic  funettonary,  who  filled  it  with  water  tt  stated  inter- 
vals. The  noblM  and  wealthy  cits  sent  their  servants  to  ascer- 
tain the  hour  of  the  day  by  an  inspection  of  the  clepsydra ;  while 
the  humbler  inhabitants  received  the  information  by  the  sound 
of  a  horn,  blown  by  the  clepsydra  attendant  to  denote  the  hour 
for  changing  the  guard.  Cicero  relates  that  the  length  of  the 
speeches  made  by  senators  and  advocates  was  regulated  by 
clepsydrae  kept  in  the  senate  and  the  courts  of  justice.  Rival 
Speakers  were  very  watchful  of  each  other  in  this  matter,  lest 
dther  one  should  get  a  little  more  water-time  than  the  other. 
In  order  that  no  fraud  or  deceit  might  be  practised,  an  oflScer 
was  appointed  to  distribute  the  water  equally  to  both  parties ;  and 
if  a  speaker  were  at  all  interrupted  he  would  stop  the  flowing 
of  the  water  during  the  interruption,  in  order  that  every  bit  of 
his  allotted  time  might  be  utilized.  If  a  speaker  did  not  quite 
exhaust  his  quota,  a  singular  privilege  was  allowed ;  he  might 
give  the  water  that  remained  in  his  clepsydra  to  another  speaker, 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  longer  water-time  for  his 
speech  than  would  otherwise  have  been  at  his  command. — All 
the  Year  Bound,  October  18,  1873. 

Watw,  Curiosities  of.  It  is  impossible  to  throw  a  f^w 
drops  of  water  on  a  red-hot  stove.  The  water  can  never  touch 
the  stove  at  all.  What  is  seen  is  a  few  drops  rolling  rapidly  over 
the  surface,  gradually  getting  smaller  until  they  disappear.  If 

the  drops  are  on  a  perfectly  level  place,  one  can  see  under  them 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  thus  proving  that  they  are  not  in 
contact  with  the  stove  itself. 

What  actually  happens  is  that  the  bottom  of  the  drop  clianges 
at  once  to  steam  or  vapor  on  coming  close  to  the  hot  surface, 
and  this  vapor  is  supplied  by  the  drop  as  it  graduallv  goea 
away.  So  the  drop  rests  on  a  cushion  of  vapor  until  it  is 
entirely  dissipated.  This  state  of  water  is  known  as  the  sphe- 
roidal state,  and  is  of  interest  simply  on  account  of  its  peculiarity 
and  seemingly  paradoxical  behavior. 

The  reason  why  the  drop  is  not  imniedintcly  evaporated  or 
changed  to  steam  is  also  very  interesting.  The  water  vapor  that 
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intervenes  between  its  under  surface  and  the  red-hot  stove  is  a 
very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  consequently  the  full  intensity 
of  the  heat  cannot  get  to  tlie  water  itself,  only  the  amount  trans- 
mitted through  the  vapor  being  available  for  this  purpose. 

Tis  a  trite  saying  about  water,  that  constant  dripping  will 
wear  away  a  stone. 

The  force  of  a  aingle  drop  falling  from  a  height  is  not  great 
in  itself,  but  the  results  of  this  tiny  blow  when  it  is  many  times 
repeated  are  astounding;  even  though  we  do  know  that  the  stone 
will,  in  time,  yi(  Id  to  tneir  power. 

There  was  a  form  of  torture  known  to  mediaeval  days  as  the 
"  ordeal  of  dropping  water,"  but  the  term  conveys  to  us  little 
idea  of  the  horrible  suffering  which  this  punishment  is  said  to 
inflict. 

There  is  a  story  of  one  poor  wretch  who  waa  bound  with  his  back 
to  a  stone  wall  and  had  a  stream  of  water  "  of  the  bigness  of  a  man's 
finger  "  directed  onto  his  bare  head,  the  water  falling  from  a  height 
of  about  eighteen  feet.  The  receptacle  from  which  this  apparently 
harmlcM  stream  tridded  was  a  barrel  holding  only  twenty^a  gallons, 
but  before  the  water  was  moro  tluui  half  run  out  the  man  was  doad, 
with  a  hole  in  his  skull  which  exposed  the  brain. 

By  way  of  experiment,  an  American,  who  is  described  as  **  a 
sport  and  an  acrobat,"  made  a  wager  in  Vienna  with  an  athlete  that 
the  latter  could  not  endure  the  fulling  of  a  pint  of  water  on  bis 
hand,  drop  bv  drop,  in  one  spot,  from  a  height  of  only  three  feet. 

The  athlete  had  aa  eBormona  hand,  iHied  with  ikiii  almost  as 
thick  and  tough  as  cowhide,  and  all  the  spectators  pronoiuioad  the 
bet  a  foolish  one  as  far  as  the  American  was  concerned. 

But  when  about  three  hundred  drops  had  falkn  tliere  was  a 
change  of  sontiment.  The  athlete  did  not  say  a  word,  hut  It  was 
▼eiy  apparent  from  the  flusli  on  his  face  and  his  uneasy  manner  that 
he  was  suifering  great  pain.  At  the  four  hundred  and  twentieth 
drop  he  gave  up,  declaring  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  torture. 

The  palm  of  his  hand  was  then  badly  swollen  and  rapidly  in- 
flaming, and  in  one  spot  the  skin  had  broken,  expoaiag  the  raw 'flesh 
beneath. 

Water-shoes.  A  curious  invention  for  walking  upon  the 
water  is  noticed  in  "The  Wonders  of  the  T^niverse,  or  Curiosi- 
ties of  Nature  and  Art"  (London,  1824,  p.  47).  The  inventor, 
one  Bader,  is  described  as  "counsellor  of  mines at  Munich, 
in  BsTaria.  The  firet  public  experiment  made  with  his  machine 
(called  an  aquatic  sledge)  was  on  August  29,  1810,  before  the 
royal  family  at  Njrmphenberg.  This  consiBted  of  two  hollow 
canoes  or  pontoons,  8  feet  long,  made  of  sheet-copper,  closed  on 
all  si'des,  joined  to  each  other  in  parallel  directions  at  a  distance 
of  G  feet  by  a  lijibt  wooden  frame.  **Thu.s  joined  they  support 
a  seat  rcticnibling  an  arm-chair,  in  which  tlie  rider  is  seated,  and 
impels  and  steers  the  fledge  by  treading  two  large  pedals  before 
him.    £ach  of  these  pedals  is  connected  with  a  paddle  fixed 
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perpendicularly  in  the  intervals  between  the  two  pontoons.  In 
front  of  the  seat  stands  a  small  table,  on  which  he  may  read, 
write,  draw,  or  eat  and  drink.  .  .  .  This  vehicle  is  far 
flafer  than  a  common  boat»  the  centre  of  graviiy  being  con- 
stantly in  the  middle  of  a  yery  broad  base^  drcnmetanoe  which 
renders  upsetting;  even  in  the  heaviest  gale,  absolutely  impoe- 
sible.  It  is,  moreover,  so  contrived  that  it  may  be  taken  to  pieces 
in  a  few  minutes^  packed  in  a  box,  and  put  together  in  a  yeiy 
short  time." 

At  an  exhibition  of  life-saving  inventions  held  in  the  English 
Channel  during  the  last  decade  of  tlio  nineteenth  century,  there 
was  exhibited  a  life-boat  consisting  niauiljt  of  collapsible  pon- 
toons which  in  case  of  need  were  to  be  inflated  with  bellows. 
The  inventor,  George  Parratt,  also  exhibited  a  device  for  walking 
in  the  sea.  Notes  and  Queriet  {id,  3,  77)  describes  it  as  an 
india-rubber  boat,  about  4  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide  in  the  middle, 
with  two  india-rubber  stockings  attar  hod  to  the  bottom.  "  The 
inventor*s  assistant  got  into  this  boat  with  his  legs  in  the 
stockings,  closed  the  top  covering  round  his  waist,  and  then  went 
down  the  perpendicular  ladder  lashed  to  the  shi})'s  side.  Either 
before  going  down  or  directly  he  got  into  the  water,  he  proceeded 
to  inflate  the  apparatus  through  a  tube.  He  had  with  him 
a  little  double  paddle,  with  which  be  was  intended  to  propel 
himself.  The  tube,  however,  got  loose  or  otherwise  out  of  order, 
and  the  boat  began  to  fill  and  sink.  Fortunately,  there  was  a 
veiy  handy  man  on  board,  with  little  more  than  a  pair  of  old 
trousers  on ;  he  hurried  down  the  ladder,  and  caught  the  hand 
of  the  sinking  assistant." 

The  Ix)ndon  Globe  of  October  21,  1910,  records  an  equally 
deplorable  fiasco  attending  an  attempt  made  by  one  Professor 
Miller  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  afoot.  He  used  a  pair  of 
special  walking  shoes,  we  are  told,  each  measuring  5  feet  in 
length.  They  resembled  miniature  canoes  with  a  small  orifice 
in  the  centre  to  admit  the  foot,  and  they  were  furnished  with 
corrugated  soles.  Full  of  confidence,  he  started  on  his  curious 
journey,  but  soon  realized  the  folly  of  his  idea.  He  was  unable 
to  maintain  an  upright  position,  and  drifted  about  for  some  time 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves»  until  his  friends  prevailed  upon  him 
to  abandon  the  idea." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Serrxce  Magazine  tells  of  a 
successful  invention  by  Lieutenant  Hookcnherg,  of  Denmark, 
which  resembled  two  very  narrow  boats  ))ointed  at  both  ends 
and  united  by  a  square  piece  of  wood  about  30  inches  long.  The 
magazine,  which  unfortunately  supplies  no  dates,  adds  that 
^  the  water  runners  went  through  a  variety  of  movements,  among 
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which  were  their  loading  and  diacharging  their  muskets  while 
upon  the  water,  running  along  the  surface  at  full  speed,"  etc. 
The  shoes,  it  is  added,  "  are  so  easy  that  any  person  of  moderate 
dexterity  and  quickness  may  be  taufjht  to  manage  them.*' 

Waterloo  Ball.  The  famous  ball  which  took  place  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  17,  1815,  and  which 
has  been  immortalized  by  Byron  ("  Childe  Harold,"  Canto  III) 
and  by  Thackeray  Vanity  Fair,"  chapter  xxxii),  was  given 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sichmond,  who  leased  for  the 
occasion  a  nuunmoth  carriage-factory  recently  establidied  by  one 
Simon  in  the  Hue  de  la  Blanchisserie  in  Brussels.  Though  it  is 
poet  and  novelist  who  have  done  most  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  ball,  it  was  an  actual  event,  surviving  in  history  though 
l^end  after  legend  has  been  exploded. 

Wellington,  for  instance,  did  not  say  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at 
them !  "  nor  anything  like  it.  Cambrtuine  did  not  say  "  The 
Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders!"  nor  anything  like  it.  And 
8o  with  many  other  alleged  incidents  of  the  battle.  What  is  true, 
however,  is  the  stoiy  ci  this  rather  frivdous  and  incongruous 
social  function,  this  revelry  by  night  in  Belgium's  capital/* 
It  is  almost  literally  true,  as  Byron  has  told  it.  The  poet  visited 
the  very  spot  only  a  few  months  after  the  event,  and  wrote  with 
the  pen  of  truth  as  well  as  of  inspiration.  For  instaneei,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  next  day,  did 
attend  the  hall ;  and  whether  or  not  he  sat  within  a  "windowed 
niche,"  he  might  have  done  so,  and  probably  did,  for  there  are 
many  such  deep  recesses  in  the  thick  walls,  which  naturally 
would  have  been  utilized  for  seats.  The  poet  describes  it  as  a 
"  lofty  hall,"  which  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  average  height 
of  Flemish  apartments  in  those  days,  though  fifteoi  feet  high 
would  scarcely  now  be  accounted  lofty  for  a  ballroom  capable  of 
accommodating  500  dancers  on  its  floor. 

The  Rue  de  la  Blanchisserie  is  now  a  quiet,  faded  street, 
with  little  of  its  former  splendor.  In  those  days  it  was  a  par- 
ticularly aristocratic  quarter,  and  the  intrusion  of  M.  Simon  and 
his  big  carriage-factory  was  bitterly  resented.  M.  Van  Assche, 
who  owned  the  property  and  leased  it  to  M.  Simon,  was  sub- 
jected to  treatment  that  in  these  days  would  be  called  boycotting. 
Indeed,  his  nei^bors  made  it  so  unpleasant  for  him  that  within 
a  year  or  two  after  Waterloo  he  was  glad  to  sell  the  property. 
The  purchaser  was  M.  Jacques  Yanginderachter,  who  forthwith 
transformed  the  carriage-factory  into  a  brewery.  He  left  it  to 
his  son,  whose  widow  disposed  of  it  by  auction  in  June,  1890. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  writing  from 
Brussels  on  June  10,  1890,  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the 
former  carriage-factory  juat  before  it  was  sold. 
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For  a  few  years  the  brewing  business  has  been  discontinued,  and 
tlM  building  has  stood  empty,  save  the  Vanginderachter  family  and 
the  munerous  sight-seeing  vialton.  The  floor  of  th«  ballroom  is  now 
very  uneven.  The  bare  walls  are  whitewashed.  Some  of  the  windows 
are  boarded  up.  Down  the  centre  run  six  huge  oaken  columns, 
chipped  and  wsmd  bj  relte-hunien.  The  emaller  room  adjoining, 
in  which  Thackeray  pictures  George  Ofllorne  and  Beclcy  Sharp  Grawlcj 
aitting  out  the  dances,  is  now  occupied  by  a  huge  unused  boiler. 

There  are  still  a  few  personn  living  who  danced  at  that  famous 
ball.  One  of  them  Is  a  lady  who  lives  here  In  Brussels,  and  who 
well  remembers  dancing  with  Sir  Hudson  Ix)we  and  other  guests. 
Another  ia  Lady  de  Ros,  widow  of  the  twentieth  Baron  of  that  name. 
She  was  then  Lady  Geo^ana  Gordon-Leimo]!^  tiie  daughter  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who  gave  the  ball,  and  on  that 
occasion,  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  society.  Her  memory  of  it 
is  also  keen,  and  when  King  Leopold  was  in  London  the  other  day 
he  called  on  her,  and  she  rehearsed  for  him  the  story  of  that  famous 
revelry,  which  occurred  before  his  dynasty  was  founded.  Lord  Albe- 
marle was  also  at  the  ball, — being  then  the  youngest  enaign  in  the 
British  army.  These  three  are  oeHevcd  to  be  tne  only  aurHrora 
of  "  the  beauty  and  the  chivalry "  that  were  gathered  in  M.  Simon'a 
carriage-shop  that  night.  By  a  nappy  coincidence,  however,  the  present 
British  minister  here  is  a  grandson  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  dancers — ^who  waa  also  nobly  conspicuous  the  next  day  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  The  name  of  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  stands  out  con- 
spicuously on  every  page  of  Waterloo  history;  Sir  Hussey  and  his 
'*v«toiMiied  horsemen^  seem  to  have  been  always  at  hand  just  when 
thCT  were  wanted;  and  his  calm  intrepidity  more  than  once  turned  the 
fortunes  of  the  fight  at  a  critical  juncture.  Major-Oeneral  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian  went  straight  from  the  Rue  de  la  Blanchisserie  to  lead  his 
brigade  to  victory  and  to  pave  his  way  to  the  peerage  and  other 
high  honors.  The  crest  of  the  Vivians  is  a  demi-hussar  of  the  18th 
Regiment;  the  Waterloo  medal  still  figures  in  their  arms,  and  they 
have  for  "  supporters  "  gray  and  bay  horses  caparisoned,  tiie  one  bear- 
ing a  hussar  of  the  "Black  Horse"  and  the  other  a  lancer  of  "tlM 
Supple  12th."  Captain  Allix,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  whose  name 
appears  lower  down  on  the  Duchess's  list,  is  still  represented  at 
Brussels  by  his  first  cousin  and  brother*in-law,  Mr.  AlUx,  of  Wllloughby 
Hall.  With  a  single  exception  he  was  the  only  officer  of  the  2d 
Battalion  of  Grenadiers  who  escaped  unhurt.  He  afterward  marched 
with  the  survivors  of  his  battalion  to  Paris,  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  valor  in  the  field  with  promotion  to  a  colonelcy. 

Three  books  are  shown  proudly  by  Mme.  Vanginderachter  to  all 
visitors.  One  is  a  blankbook,  in  which  innumerable  visitors,  many  of 
them  distinguished  personages,  have  inscribed  ibtUr  aamea.  Aaolher 
is  a  French  traaalation  of  '*  Childo  Harold." 

Waves.  "  Mountaan  high is  an  epithet  which  novelifltB 
ind  travellera  are  fond  of  applying  to  waves  in  a  Btorm.  This 
is  poetic  license,  prosaic  ignorance,  or  mere  lying.  In  April, 
1911,  at  N'ew  York,  the  incoming  North  German  Lloyd  liner 
Brandenburg  reported  that,  about  1000  miles  east  of  Sandy 
Hook,  a  monster  wave  had  broken  over  her  bows.  It  had  stove 
in  her  crow's  nest,  50  feet  above  the  water-line,  and  inflicted 
other  damage.   The  officers  estimated  the  height  of  the  wave  at 
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Go  feet.  The  matter  was  alludtMi  to  in  the  Scientific  American 
in  August,  1911.  But,  as  the  paper  itadf  pointed  out,  thia 
height,  though  exceptional,  was  not  nnpreoedanted.  Waves  80 
or  100  feet  high  have  been  reported  by  captaina  of  transatlantic 
Hneis.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  breaking 
of  a  wave  against  an  obstacle  throws  the  water  to  a  far  greati? 
height  than  the  unbroken  wave  could  attain. 

Stevenson  records  an  instance  when  water  was  thrown  to  a 
height  of  lOG  feet  at  the  Bell  Rock  Light.  At  the  Alderney 
breakwater  the  sea  has  sometimes  been  thrown  upward  200  feet. 
At  Peterhead,  where  the  fetch  "  is  300  miles,  waves  30  feet 
high  and  from  500  to  600  fe^  long  have  atmck  the  breakwater 
with  such  force  aa  to  be  thrown  upward  180  feet 

Vaughn  Comiah,  the  leading  authority  on  oceanography^ 
says  that  in  a  severe  storm  at  sea  the  average  height  of  the 
waves  is  20  feet,  with  a  maximum  of  30  feet.  In  a  storm  of  ex- 
ceptional violence  the  average  height  may  reach  30  feet  and  the 
maximum  45  feet.  The  latter  figure  may  be  accepted  as  the 
limit.  Mr.  Cornish  finds  that  in  the  open  sea  the  height  of 
the  wave  measured  in  feet  is  equal  to  one-half  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  measured  in  miles  per  hour. 

The  greatest  length  of  sea  wates  is  found  in  hl|^  southern 
latitudes.  This  has  been  explained  by  the  fact  that  south  of  the 
Cape  of  Ock)d  Hope  and  Cape  Horn  there  is  neither  windward 
nor  leeward  shore,  and  the  prevailing  wind  in  all  longitudes  ia 
westerly.  Thus,  when  a  west  wind  springs  up  it  finds  a  long 
westerly  swell,  the  effect  of  a  previous  wind,  still  running. 
The  new-born  wind  increases  the  steepness  of  this  swell  and  so 
forms  majestic  storm  waves,  which  sometimes  attain  a  length 
of  1200  feet  from  crest  to  crest. 

The  force  of  a  great  wave  breaking  against  a  sea-wall  or  other 
construction  is  so  tremendous  as  to  tax  its  strength  to  the  fuIL 
According  to  Stevenson,  who  invented  the  first  marine  dyna- 
mometer for  measuring  the  force  of  the  impact,  the  maximum  in 
the  case  of  an  Atlantic  wave  is  three  tons  per  square  foot 
French  engineers,  however,  report  that  the  force  of  the  waves  on 
the  break-water  at  Cherbourg  has  sometimes  attained  3^^  tons 
per  square  foot. 

Some  statistics  as  to  damage  done  by  sea  waves  are  given  by 
Wheeler  in  his  "  Practical  Manual  of  Tides  and  Waves." 

At  Bell  Hock  light-house  blocks  of  concrete  weighing  40 
tons  have  hmt  displaced  at  levels  of  17  to  3jS  feet  below  low- 
water. 

At  Wick  two  stones  weighing  eight  and  ten  tons  each  were 
thrown  over  the  parapet  of  the  breakwater,  the  top  of  which  was 
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21  feet  above  high-water;  while  blocks  of  concrete  weighing 
respectively  1350  and  2500  tons  were  displaced,  though  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  latter  moTement  was  due  entirely  to 
wave  action. 

At  the  Bishop  Hock  light-house^  which  is  exposed  to  the 

full  force  of  the  Atlantic  waves,  an  iron  column  weighing  over 
three  tons  was  thrown  up  20  feet  and  landed  on  top  of  a  rock. 

At  the  harbor  works  of  Bilboa  in  1894  a  solid  block  of  the 
breakwater  weighing  1700  tons  was  overturned  from  its  place 
and  dropped  into  the  water. 

At  Ymuiden  breakwater  a  block  of  concrete  weighing  20 
tons,  placed  outside  the  harbor  walls,  was  lifted  by  a  wave  to 
a  height  of  12  feet  vertically  and  landed  on  top  of  the  pier, 
which  was  5  feet  above  high-water. 

".The  above  cases,"  says  the  Sdentifie  American ,  "illustrate 
the  sheer  force  of  the  individual  wave  as  an  engine  of  destruction, 
but  the  imagination  of  mankind  is  more  impressed  by  the  wide- 
spread effects  wrouglit  by  the  great  storm  waves  that  sometimes 
inundate  low-lying  coasts.  These  waves  are  often  miscalled 
*  tidal  waves,*  the  only  justification  of  the  latter  name  being 
the  fact  that  their  effects  are  most  pronounced  when  the  waves 
propagated  outward  from  a  storm  area  happen  to  coincide  with 
the  occurrence  of  flood  tide  on  the  coast  affected.'' 

Not  yet  is  the  origin  of  storm  waves  fully  understood.  Such 
waves  attend  every  severe  cyclonic  storm  at  sea.  Travelling 
much  faster  than  the  storm  (meaning  by  this  the  storm  as  a 
whole,  not  the  wind  revolving  around  the  storm  centre),  they 
often  break  on  a  coast  where  the  weather  is  otlierwise  serene. 
Thus,  they  serve  as  a  valuable  prognostic  of  the  approaching 
storm.  At  the  centre  of  tiie  storm,  it  should  be  explained,  the 
barometric  pressure  is  much  lower  (two  indies  or  more)  than 
at  the  periphery,  and  this  difference  of  pressure  disturbs  the 
equilibrium  of  the  water,  causing  it  to  become  heaped  up  at  the 
storm  centre. 

Newspapers  and  the  public  frequently  call  the  storm  waves 
tidal  \vavo«.  This  is  a  misnomer  as  misleading  as  their  equally 
frequent  confusion  of  cyclone  and  tornado. 

Storm  waves  are  most  severe  when  the  wave  moves  toward  a 
low-lying  coastal  region,  liaving  a  converging  sliore  line;  this 
convergence  producing  the  same  effect  as  seen  in  a  tidal  "  bore.** 
.  The  most  disastrous  storm  waves  have  occurred  along  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  extensive  flata  lying  abont 
the  mouths  of  the  Hugli,  the  and  other  Asiatic  rivers. 

The  storm  wave  of  October  7, 1737,  is  said  to  have  risen  40  feet 
in  the  Hugli,  sweeping  away  300,000  souls.  In  May,  1787,  at 
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Coringa,  near  the  mouih  of  the  Qodavery,  such  a  wave  is  said  to 
have  taken  toll  of  20,000  lives.  The  Calcutta  cyclone  of  Oc- 
tober 5,  1864,  caused  the  inundation  of  the  flats  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hugli  estuary,  with  a  loss  of  about  48,000  human  lives 
and  the  destruction  of  100,000  head  of  cattle.  The  greatest  dis- 
aster of  recent  times  in  this  much-attlicted  region  was  the 
Backergunge  liurricane  of  the  night  of  October  31-Xovember  1, 
1870,  which  cost  the  lives  of  over  100,000  persons.  In  this  storm 
the  water  rose  from  30  to  40  feet  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  also  subject  to  visitations  of 
this  character  on  a  huge  scale  in  connection  with  tropical  hurri* 
canes.  The  latest  of  these  was  the  storm  of  March,  1910,  which 
was  especially  remarkable  for  the  vast  area  that  it  covered,  its 
track  extending  some  2500  miles,  from  Fiji  to  New  Caledonia, 
Norfolk  Island,  and  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Statis- 
tics of  the  loss  of  life  and  property  in  this  storm  are  not  yet 
available. 

Our  own  8eal)oard  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  llic  effects  of 
storm  waves.  In  the  Galveston  hurricane  of  September,  1900, 
a  series  of  waves  invaded  the  city ;  6000  lives  were  losfc  and  the 
destruction  of  property  amounted  to  $80,000,000.  The  damage 
was  due  to  wind  as  well  as  water,  but  chiefly  to  the  latter. 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  that  every  tenth  wave  is 
larger  than  its  brethren.  Thus,  Do  Quincey,  in  his  "  Essay  on 
Pagan  Oracles,"  says  "  the  premature  effort  of  Constantine  ouuht 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  fluctus  decmnanus  in  the  continued 
advance  of  the  new  religion."  On  the  beach  at  Portolx'llo  near 
Edinburgh,  De  Quincey  and  John  Wilson  jointly  and  zealously 
sought  to  verify  this  tradition  concerning  the  fluclus  dccumanus, 
or  tenth  wave.  "  But  the  issue  of  this  was  emptiness  and  aerial 
mockery,''  confesses  the  Opium  Eater.  Thomas  Browne,  in  his 
''Vulgar  Errors,"  denounces  the  superstition  as  evidently  false: 
"Nor  can  it  be  made  out  by  observation  either  upon  the  shore 
or  the  ocean,  as  we  have  with  diligence  explored  both."  Evi- 
dently Browne  had  anticipated  T>e  (j>uincey's  experiments. 

Sometimes  the  ninth  wave  instead  of  the  tenth  is  fabled  to  be 

the  largest : 

Wav»  after  wmn,  eaeb  mightier  tiiaa  fbe  last. 
Till,  last»  a  niiitli  one  gatfwriiig  half  the  deep. 

Weathercocks  or  Vanes.  There  is  mention  in  Vitruvius 
of  a  tower  built  at  Athens  by  Andronicus,  of  octagonal  form, 
each  side  of  which  was  faced  with  a  personification  of  the  wind 
toward  whose  quarter  the  symbolical  figure  looked.    Its  spire 

was  surmounted  ])y  a  copper  Triton,  so  constmrtod  as  to  point 
with  a  rod  to  the  figure  that  represented  the  wind  which  turned 
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the  Triton.  In  a  document  of  earlier  date  than  1157,  a  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  a  Syrian  tower  aurmountcd  by  a  copper  equestrian 
statue  which  turned  with  every  wind.  The  custom  of  making 
tlie  vane  in  the  form  of  a  cock  is  of  niediirval  origin.  About 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  we  learn  from  ancient  docu- 
ments, the  figure  of  a  cock  was  set  up  on  every  church  steeple 
as  the  emblem  of  St.  Peter,  becaujje,  as  suggestive  of  the  cock 
which  erowid  before  this  saint  (and,  no  doubt,  with  refevenee 
to  ito  morning  alertness),  the  cock  came  to  be  the  symbol  of  cleri- 
cal vigilance.  In  the  middle  ages  the  clergy  called  themselves  the 
''Cocks  of  the  Almighty,"  whose  duty  it  was,  like  the  cock  that 
crowed  before  Peter,  to  call  the  people  to  repentance^  ot,  in  any 
event,  to  the  church. 

The  following  inscription  is  found  on  a  weathercock  at 
Brixen :  "  Dominus  Rampertus  Kpiso.,  gallum  huiic  fieri  pra?cipit, 
an.  820  '*  (The  Lord  Bishop  Rampertus  ordered  this  cm'k  to  be 
made,  in  the  year  820).  An  old  Latin  poem  preserved  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Oehringen  illustrates  the  mystical  meaning  given 
to  the  weathercock  in  medieval  times.  Its  substance  is, 
that,  as  the  cock  keeps  watch  from  the  liigh  tower,  hean 
the  angels'  songs,  is  crowned  on  his  head  like  a  king,  and 
spurred  on  his  feet  like  a  soldier,  protects  and  provides  for 
his  flock,  etc.,  so  the  priest  should  keep  watch  for  his  flock, 
be  ever  exalted  and  nearer  to  heavenly  things  than  lajTnen, 
should  have  supreme  authority  and  strength,  and  should 
protect  his  congregation  by  giving  to  them  the  "  flowers  of  the 
Scriptures^  and  all  spiritual  comfort.  Durandus  has  a  Latin 
poem  which  may  thus  he  Englished : Do  you  wish  to  know  the 
supreme  reason  wherefore  the  cock,  shining  in  brass,  cuts  the 
north  wind  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  church,  looking  out  for  every 
thief  and  wanderer?  He  sings  the  song  of  repentance  to  all,  for, 
OS  a  cock  at  first  summoned  Peter  to  penitence,  when,  betrayed 
by  sleep,  he  had  denied  his  maste  r,  so,  thou,  a  more  worthy  cock, 
sumnionest  the  sinner  to  the  cross  on  high."  In  "  The  Sphinx 
and  Qxlipus;  or,  A  Ilelpe  to  Discourse''  (1G33),  occurs  the 
following  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer:  Ques.— Where- 
fora  on  &e  top  of  church-steeples  is  the  cocke  set  upon  the  crosse 
of  a  long  continuance?  Ans. — ^That  whilst  aloft  we  behold  the 
crosse,  and  the  cocke  standing  thereon,  we  may  remember  our 
sinnes,  and,  with  Peter,  seeke  and  obtain  mercy;  as  though, 
without  this  dumbe  cocke,  which  many  will  not  hearken  to  until 
he  crow,  the  Scriptures  were  not  sufficient  alarum.'* 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  English 
authorities  are  in  error  in  their  assertion  tliat  the  choice  of  a 
cock  for  a  vane  originated  in  the  14th  century,  during  the 
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reign  of  Edward  III,  the  object  being  to  ridicule  the  French 
people,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  and  that  the  custom 
of  cock-throwing  took  its  rise  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Jolmson 
says:  *'  The  inconstancy  of  the  French  was  always  the  subject  of 
satire,  and  I  have  read  that  the  index  of  the  wind  upon  our 
steeples  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cock  in  order  to  throw  ridi- 
cule on  them  for  their  frequent  changes."  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  Latin  the  name  for  a  Frenchman  and  a  cock  is  tiie  same 
(Oallus),  and  the  inference  is  that  the  English  willingly  set  up 
the  bird  in  a  position  where  he  became  the  tjfpe  of  fickleness,  . 
The  supposition  is,  however,  groundless. 

Anotlier  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  weathercock  is  offered 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  the  authority  of  Gramaye, 
who  ('"History  of  Brabant*')  says:  "The  manner  of  adorning 
the  tops  of  steeples  with  a  cross  and  cock  is  derived  from  the 
Goths,  who  naea  that  as  their  warlike  ensign/'  and  this  is  cor- 
roborated by  Peter  le  Keve.  Besides,  we  know,  from  the  Bayeux 
tapestries,  that  in  the  last  Danish  invasion  of  England,  under 
Sweyn  in  1013,  the  northern  vessels  carried  vanes  of  some  sort 
on  their  masts.  But  all  this  does  not  touch  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the  weathercock. 

We  may  note,  in  fine,  that,  apart  from  symbolical  reasons, 
the  physical  conformation  of  the  cock,  with  its  large  tail,  admir- 
ably adapts  it  for  use  as  a  vane. 

Welsbach  Gas  Mantle.  Just  when  dectricity  in  the  shape 
of  the  Edison  Incandescent  Bnlb  was  threatening  the  pre- 
eminence of  gas  as  an  illuminant,  all  people  commercially  inter- 
ested in  the  latter  were  cheered  bv  an  invention  which  quadrupled 
the  brilliancy  of  a  gas  flame.  The  inventor  was  Dr.  Auer  von 
Welsbach,  a  chemist  of  Vienna,  the  invention  was  his  well-known 
gas  mantle,  an  adapUition  of  the  Drummoiid  Light.  In 
1880  Dr.  von  Welshacli  took  U{)  the  study  of  a  series  of  elements 
known  as  the  rare  earths,"  mainly  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
their  value  as  illuminants.  There  are  eight  or  nine  of  these; 
didymium,  neodymium,  praseodymium,  lanthanum,  cerium,  and 
thorium  are  the  best  loiown.  They  are  always  neighbors;  find 
one  and  you  may  be  sure  that  further  search  will  reveal  the 
others.  Not  only  are  they  found  together,  but  they  are  very 
much  alike — so  alike  that  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  them 
except  by  taking  advantage  of  very  slight  differences  in  their 
solubilities  in  water.  Von  Welsbach  had  separated  them,  dis- 
solved them  in  nitric  acid,  and  was  examining  their  autographs 
written  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope.  Out  of  nowhere  an  idea 
dropped  into  his  head  to  dip  a  thread  of  cotton  into  his  solution, 
hang  this  thread  in  the  Bunsen  flame,  and  examine  that.  When 
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he  dipped  it  into  the  cerium  solution  and  hung  that  in  the  flame, 
it  shone  out  witli  a  brilliant  white  light.  He  found,  too,  that 
if  he  purified  the  solution  the  brilliance  lessened.  A  long 
search  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  tlie  impurity,  thorium  rust, 
and  its  proper  proportion  of  one  part  in  a  hundred.  Why  these 
proportioiiB  are  best  nobody  knows,  any  more  tban  why  one  per 
cent,  of  carbon  added  to  iron  gives  us  a  eteel  whicb  for  many 
purposes  is  incomjwrably  better  than  iron. 

Another  long  series  of  experiments  revealed  the  proper  sub- 
»  stitute  for  the  cotton  thread,  which  at  that  heat  gradually  ate 
away  the  two  metal  rusts.  The  whole  of  the  vegetable  world  was 
looked  through  to  find  a  suitable  fibre.  Finally  ramie-grass  was 
found,  the  fibre  of  which  when  burnt  leaves  behind  a  skeleton 
of  silica,  wliich  at  the  temperature  of  the  gas  burned  is  abso- 
lutely innocuous.  The  Welsbach  mantle  is  the  child  of  two  re- 
searches in  the  science  of  chemistry  and  botany,  and  the  grand- 
child of  an  accident. 

Whist,  Strange  Hands  at.  Ton  are  an  old  card-player,  we 
will  assume,  fond  of  whist,  or,  perhaps,  of  bridge.  But  have  you 
ever  seen  a  round  in  which  any  one  player  held  thirteen  trumps? 
The  thing  is  possible,  but  wildly  improbable.  Mr.  Richard  A. 
Proctor,  who  went  deeply  into  the  inatlieiuatics  of  cards,  gives 
the  odds  against  such  a  happening  as  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  millions  to  one.  Still,  being  possible,  the  thing  has 
happened  and  will  happen  again.  All  the  Year  Round,  for  Oc- 
tober 7,  187G,  quotes  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Dundee,'' 
written  three  years  previously,  which  said:  ''One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  incidents  in  connection  with  whist  I  dare  say  yon 
ever  heard  of  occurred  here  this  week.  Four  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  respectability,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  were 
playing  at  whist  last  Wednesday  evening.  They  had  been  playing 
about  a  couph'  of  hours,  when  one  of  them,  after  having  dealt, 
found  his  hand  to  consist  of  the  whole  thirteen  trumps.  Two 
packs  of  cards  were  used  alternately  all  the  time,  and  this 
occurred  with  one  of  them,  after  being  shuffled  and  cut  in  the 
usual  way." 

The  same  number  of  All  the  Year  Bound  recalls  another  in- 
stance, supplemented  by  other  curious  vagaries  in  a  single  deal 
at  whist.  This  time  the  event  happened  in  1863  in  the  militaiy 

cantonment  of  Jubulporc,  in  the  East  Indies.  The  players  were 
four  British  ofticers  of  the  Ninety-first  Foot,  who  wrote  out  and 
signed  a  narrative  that  was  published  in  a  London  daily.  The 
cards  used  on  this  occasion  had  been  played  with  before,  and 
were  shuffled  and  cut  in  the  usual  way.  When  all  the  fifty-two 
cards  had  been  dealt  out  and  the  hands  were  looked  at,  the  cc»n- 
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binations  were  Ptich  as  might  well  astonish  the  players.  The 
dealer  was  found  to  have  all  the  thirteen  trumps  (spades) ;  his 
partner  had  eleven  clubs;  his  antagonist  on  the  left  hand  had 
twelve  hearts ;  and  he  on  the  right  luind  twelve  diamonds  I 

That  the  dealer's  hand  should  contain  thirteen  trumps  is 
extraordinary  enough,  but  the  marvel  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  each  of  the  other  three  hands  was  made  up  so  very  nenrly 
of  one  suit  only.  There  was  a  fair  probability,  for  example,  that 
the  dealer's  partner  (all  the  spades  being  held  by  the  dealer  him- 
self) would  have  nearly  equal  numbers  of  clubs,  hearts,  and 
diamonds,  four  or  five  of  each ;  but  that  he  should  have  so  many 
as  eleven  of  one  suit  was  certainly  not  to  be  expected.  And 
so  of  the  other  two  hands:  there  was  a  combination  of  improba- 
bilities so  eztraordinaiy,  as  to  make  the  odds  enormous  against 
such  a  phenomenon  occurring  again  in  actual  play. 

In  both  cases  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  individual  who 
held  thirteen  trumps  took  all  the  tricks.  Yet  tlie  presumption 
was  not  verified  in  another  less  authenticated  story.  We  are 
told  that  Snodkins  once  complained  at  his  club  that  he  had  held 
all  the  thirteen  trumps,  and  taken  only  one  trick. 

"  How  was  that  ?  "  was  the  incredulous  query  of  a  friend. 

^  Welly  you  see,  the  very  first  lead  I  trumped  my  partner's 
ace,  and  he  jumped  up  and  fired  me  out  of  the  window. 

To  retnin  to  authentic  history.  One  well-attested  case  relates 
not  to  thirteen  cardb  of  the  same  suit  being  held  at  one  time,  but 
to  one  suit  coming  up  trumps  thirteen  times  in  sueeession.  This 
occurred  with  spades  trumps.  It  was  noticed  because  one  of  the 
players  had  an  idea  that  he  was  always  unlucky  when  spades 
were  trumps.  Therefore  he  was  all  the  more  impressed  by  the 
strange  repetition  of  that  particular  trump  suit.  Mr.  Proctor, 
who  quotes  the  case,  computes  the  odds  against  sncli  a  repetition 
as  more  than  thirty  millions  to  one. 

Tliis  is  pretty  well ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  row  of  figures 
that  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  odds  against  two  whist- 
players,  tiie  dealer  and  his  partner,  holding  all  the  twenty-six 
red  cards,  and  their  antagonists  ^11  the  twenty-six  black.  Such 
a  deal,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  occurred  in  practice.  Proctor 
set  himself  to  ascertain  the  odds  against  such  an  extremely  im- 
probable combination  ever  actually  occurring.  It  was  stupen- 
dous— a  figure  eight  followed  by  fourteen  zeros  or  ciphers;  in 
familiar  language,  eight  hundred  millions  of  millions  to  one 
against  the  event! 

Mr.  Babbage  (was  it  he  or  some  other  expert  mathematician  ?) 
once  set  himmf  the  nice  little  sum  of  calculating  the  number 
of  difierent  ways  in  which  the  fifty-two  cards  of  a  pack  can  be 
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distributed  among  four  players,  thirteen  to  each,  taking  every 
possible  oombination  and  permutation.  It  would  be  no  use  to 
present  the  answer  here  in  a  long  row  of  figureB,  for  no  one 
can  realize  to  himself  what  such  a  numerical  array  really  con- 
veys ;  nor  would  it  be  much  better  to  play  with  tiie  words  billions 
and  trillions,  seeing  that  to  most  of  us  these  are  words  and 
nothing  more;  but  tlip  following  illustration  is  more  likely  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  unlearned  many:  "  If  the  entire  population 
of  the  earth,  taken  at  one  thousand  millions  of  persons,  were  to 
deal  the  cards  incessantly,  day  and  night,  for  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  years,  at  the  rate  of  a  deal  by  each  person  a  minute,  they 
would  not  have  exhausted  the  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of 
the  number  of  essentially  different  ways  in  which  the  cards  can 
be  80  distributed.'' 

A  favorite  among  examples  of  curious  whist  hands  is  that 
known  as  the  Cumberland  hand,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been 
held  by  one  of  the  T)ukes  of  Cumberland.  It  consisted  of  ace, 
king,  queen,  and  knave  in  one  })lain  suit;  ace,  king,  queen,  in 
another;  ace,  king,  in  the  third;  while  in  trumps  he  held  king, 
knave,  nine,  and  seven.  Yet  with  this  magnificent  hand  and  the 
lead  (leading  also  correctly)  he  did  not  make  ft  single  trick. 
This  seems  incredible,  but  when  the  hands  are  supplied  the  8olu> 
tion  of  the  problem  will  be  readily  seen.  The  four  trumps  lying 
just  over  those  held  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — viz.,  the  ace, 
queen,  ten,  and  eight — were  on  his  left,  with  nine  diamonds, 
while  on  his  right  were  five  small  trumps.  He  led  a  trump,  which 
was  taken  on  his  loft,  and  a  diamond  led — trum|>ed  on  his  right. 
Another  trump  was  led  through  him,  which  was  similarly  taken, 
and  another  diamond  led,  which  was  also  trumped  on  his  right. 
Another  trump,  led  through  tlie  duke,  caused  his  last  trump 
hut  one  to  fall.  The  last  was  then  extracted  hy  the  player  on 
his  left.  The  duke  had  now  no  diamonds,  that  being  tne  suit  of 
which  he  had  hdd  only  the  ace  and  king.  Then  the  diamonds 
on  his  left  were  as  good  as  trumps,  and  made  all  the  remaining 
tricks. 

Still  more  famous  is  the  Yarboroupli  hand.  A  certain  Earl 
of  Yarl)orough,  so  the  story  runs,  once  held  a  hand  containing 
no  card  above  a  nine,  and  had  reason  to  remember  it  by  reason  of 
some  heavy  betting  that  wa.s  going  on.  Ever  after  that,  he  kept 
himself  ready  to  bet  1000  guineas  to  1  against  such  ft  hand  beinff 
held  against  him.  The  bet  was  a  tolerably  safe  one.  The  leal 
odds  are  rather  larger  than  those  laid  by  the  earl,  yet  tlie  hand 
has  been  held  sufficiently  often  to  obtain  for  it  a  distinctive  name. 

White  Hart.  This  is  the  commonest  of  all  tavern  signs 
in  England,  and  &  White  Hart  Inn  may  be  found  in  almott  Mtj 
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market-town  netr  the  market-plAoe,  often  in  a  street  of  the 
same  name^  to  remind  us  of  it8  importance  in  by-gone  days. 
Tradition  aeeks  to  explain  these  inns  as  royal  poeting-honses,  it 
heing  anppoeed  that  stations  to  supply  fresh  horses  for  the  royal 

journeys  were  first  established  (lurin<?  the  last  years  of  Edward 
III.  As  a  rule,  they  do  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  IT,  his  grandson  and  successor,  who  took  for  his  badge 
a  white  stag  with  a  collar  of  gold  around  his  neck,  and  thereby 
helped  to  raise  the  spirits  of  hia  people  from  the  despair  into' 
which  they  had  rank  during  the  long  dotage  of  Edward  III, 
From  time  immemorial  the  white  hart  had  heen  a  aymhol  of 
good  fortune.  According  to  the  mediieval  romancers,  it  was 
never  to  be  taken  alive  save  by  one  who  had  conquered  the  whole 
world.  Its  earliest  appearance  is  in  Aristotle,  who  tells  how 
Diomedes  consecrated  a  white  stag  to  Diana;  and  how  it  lived 
for  a  thousand  years  before  it  was  killed  by  Agathoclcs,  King  of 
Sicily.  Pliny  gives  Alexander  the  Great,  and  later  writers 
Julius  Capsar  and  Charlemagne,  as  the  potentates  who  captured 
*  the  young  white  stag  and  released  it  after  decorating  it  with  the 
golden  band.  A  tavern  on  the  Dorchester  Road,  near  Stowing- 
ton,  used  to  bear  the  sign  of  the  White  Hart  with  these  lines : 

When  Julius  Ciesar  landed  here 
I  was  then  a  little  deer; 
When  Julius  Cesar  reigned  King, 
Round  my  neck  he  put  this  ring. 
Whoever  shall  me  overtake 
Spare  my  life  for  Ctosar't  take  I 

White  Island,  or  Whakari,  in  tlic  Bay  of  Plenty,  30  miles 
northeast  of  Xew  Zealand,  pos<e>>;os  many  marvellous  attributes. 
It  is  an  enormous  mass  of  rock  nearly  three  miles  in  eircumfer- 
ence,  rising  870  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  perpetually  enveloped 
in  dark  clouds  which  are  visible  for  nearly  100  miles. 

The  island  consists  almost  entirely  of  green  and  yellow 
sulphur.  In  the  interior  is  a  lake  fully  50  acres  in  extent,  the 
water  of  which  has  a  temperature  of  112  degrees  Fahrenheit 
On  one  side  of  this  lake  are  craters  from  which  steam  es<^pes 
with  ^eat  force  and  noise.  This  steam  and  the  vapor  from  the 
lake  form  the  dark  clouds  that  envelop  the  island. 

Womanlcss  Islands.  Women  have  been  forbidden  on  sev- 
eral islands  ruled  by  the  Catholic  clergy.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  is  Tona,  or  Icolmkill,  called  also  I  or  Ily,  a  small 
island  of  the  inner  Hebrides  (lat.  56*  22  N.,  Ion.  6*  25  W.), 
nine  miles  southwest  of  Staffa,  and  separated  from  fbe  island 
Of  Hull  hy  a  channiJ  one  and  a  quarter  miles  wide,  called  the 
sound  of  I  or  of  Icolmkill;  it  is  in  Argyleshire,  and  has  a  popu- 
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lation  of  about  three  hundred,  whose  only  occupations  aie  fishing 
and  raising  black  cattle  on  the  bleak  moors.  Trom  earliest  times 

the  island  has  bcon  accounted  ho1}%  and  is  still  known  to  the 
Highlanders  as  Eilean  nah  Druin$aeh,=the  Sacred  Isle  of  the 
Druids,  for  whose  rites  it  was  the  chief  seat.  In  563  Conal 
Christian,  King  of  the  Northern  Scots,  granted  it  to  St.  Co- 
lumba.  Brude,  King  of  the  Picts,  confirmed  the  gift  on  being 
converted.  Coluniba  built  a  chapel  and  hospice  of  wicker  and 
mud  thatched  with  heather  among  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
gray  Druidieal  monoliths,  on  which  rude  crosses  were  sculptured 
by  the  eariy  converts.  He  also  established  a  college,  and  sent  out 
monks  to  the  neighboring  islands  to  build  thereon  little  chapels 
from  which  to  preadi  the  new  faith  to  the  pagan  Picts.  On  the 
Angel's  'RUl-^roc-au-Aingel — in  lona,  Columba  communed 
with  angels;  on  the  Tor  Ab — Abbot's  Hill — he  sat  to  watch  for 
pilgrims  or  pirates;  in  tlie  Port-na-Churraich ,  or  Harbor  of  the 
Boat,  he  buried  the  boat  in  whic  h  he  had  come  from  Irohnid,  that 
he  might  never  bo  tenij)tcd  to  return.  The  island  is  full  of  such 
places  of  interest  and  relics  of  the  saint;  the  Lia  Fail  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  here  from  Erin,  and  to  have  formed  a 
pillow  for  Columba  the  day  of  his  death,  in  597,  ere  proceeding 
on  its  travels  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

Columba's  aversion  to  everything  feminine  was  such  that  he 
forbade  even  the  keeping  of  cows  on  the  island,  for,  he  said, 
''where  there  is  a  cow  there  must  be  a  female,  and  where  there 
is  a  female  there  must  be  mischief."  Any  married  tradesman 
of  lona  must  keep  his  wife  on  the  neighboring  "Women's  Isle,'* 
and  wlicn  tbe  Lords  of  the  Isles  and  other  great  men  were 
brought  to  lona  for  burial,  their  ^viv('s  were  buried  on  the  Isle 
of  Finlagan.  Near  Columba's  lir.-t  chapel,  dedicated  to  his  com- 
panion St.  Oran,  was  tbe  Beilig  Orain,  or  consecrated  graveyard, 
where  forty-eight  Scottish  kings,  eight  Danish  and  Norwegian 
sea-kings,  four  Irish  kings,  and  one  Bishop  of  Canterbury  weie 
buried.  After  Columba's  death,  the  island  was  invaded  by  the 
heathen,  and  the  monks  were  forced  to  go,  taking  with  them  the 
saint's  body,  which  was  re-interred  in  the  Catliedral  of  Dunkeld 
or  in  Kells,  Irehind.  Xext  century  a  company  of  nuns  came 
from  a  neigliboring  island,  and  established  an  Augustine  priory. 
Later  Queen  ilargaret  of  Scotland  built  a  stone  chapel  on  the 
site  of  that  of  St.  Oran.  In  15G0  the  religious  establishments 
were  abolished  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and  the  island  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  McLeans ;  it  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  An  ancient  prophecy  declares  that  seven  years  before 
the  end  of  the  world,  a  second  deluge  will  submerge  all  the  earth 
with  the  exception  of  lona,  which  wiU  swim  aMve  the  flood; 
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hence  its  merits  as  a  royal  cemetery.  Macbeth  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  there.  On  June  13,  1888,  a  pilgrimage  to  lona  was 
organized  to  commemorate  the  fact  of  St.  Columba's  canonical 
appointment  as  patron  saint  of  the  diocese  of  Argyle  and  the 
Isles,  and  among  the  five  hundred  pilgrims  were  many  women. 
The  name  I-colm-Kill  signifies  the  Island  of  Columba*8  Cell. 

Another  account  says  it  was  to  the  above-mentioned  St. 
Oran's  rigid  celibacy  that  the  rule  against  women  was  estab* 
liehed,  by  which  they  were  forbidden  to  worship  in  his  chapel  or 
be  buried  in  hie  churchyard.  Walter  Scott  refers  to  this  in  his 
ballad  of    Qlenfinlas,  or  Lord  Bonald's  Coronach: 

Or  if  dM  ebooie  a  melting  tato.  .  . 
Will  good  St.  Oran's  rule  prevaiU 

A  similar  prohibition  existed  in  Lindisfame,  the  ''Holy 
lale^"  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  a  few  miles  south  of  Ber- 
wick; it  is  surrounded  by  water  at  high  tide,  but  at  low  tide 
the  sands  between  it  and  the  coast  many  be  easily  crossed  on  foot. 
Its  ruined  abbey  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  England;  it 
was  established  bv  St.  Aidan,  who  founded  the  church  in  North- 

ft/  ' 

umbria  in  635  at  the  request  of  King  Oswald,  and  who  made 
Lindisfame  the  episcopal  seat  of  the  see  of  Durham.  It  is 
famous  as  the  scene  of  St.  Cuthbert's  labors.  He  was  a  shepherd 
who  was  induced  by  a  vision  to  enter  the  priesthood.  After 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  still  half-savage  people  on  the  main- 
land, he  lived  eight  years  as  a  hermit  on  the  barren  islet  of 
Farne,  which  he  cultivated,  living  in  a  cabin  with  a  wide  trench 
around  it  to  separate  him  from  visitors.  He  was  made  Bishop 
of  Hexham,  and  afterward  of  Lindisfame,  remaining  at  the  lattor 
place  two  years;  feeline  his  health  fail,  he  retiM  to  Fkme 
once  more>  where  he  diea  in  687.  He  was  buried  in  Lindisfame» 
whose  soil  was  thought  so  sacred  that  the  bodies  of  many  Border 
chiefs  were  carried  there  for  burial.  When  the  island  was  rav- 
aged by  the  Danes,  the  monks  fled,  taking  with  them  the  body 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  which,  after  long  wanderings,  was  at  last  placed 
in  a  shrine  of  Durham  Cathedral,  where  it  worked  miracles,  and 
over  it  was  hung  a  cloth  used  by  him  in  celebrating  mass,  which, 
if  carried  as  a  banner,  always  insured  victory.  But  the  shrine 
was  demolished  in  the  Reformation,  the  bodv  buried  under  the 
pavement,  and  the  banner  burned  by  Calvin's  sister. 

Scott  has  chosen  Lindisfame  as  the  site  of  the  nunnery  in 
''Marmion,"  but  he  himself  says  this  is  entirely  fictitious,  for 
St  Cuthbert  detested  all  women,  on  account  of  "  a  slippery  trick 
played  on  him  by  an  Irish  princess.'*  A  cross  of  blue  marble 
was  placed  in  the  pavement  of  his  Durham  shrine,  beyond  which 
no  female  might  set  foot  without  being  subjected  to  heavy  pen- 
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anoe.  The  cross  is  still  to  be  sesn,  but  its  prohibitive  authority 
has  gone.  The  saint,  however,  eecms  to  have  been  hardly  consist- 
ent in  his  ban  against  the  sex,  for  he  conversed  with  Elfleda, 
daughter  of  King  Oswy,  through  his  cabin-window  at  Fame, 
he  accepted  a  gift  of  a  rare  winding-sheet  from  Virca,  Abbess 
of  Tynemouth,  and  a  eotiin  from  a  holy  lady  named  Tuda,  and 
he  exchanged  visits  with  the  Abbess  of  Coldingham.  On  August 
11,  1887,  th«  twelfth  emimuj  of  his  dseth  mm  cdehmted  by  s 
pilgrimage  to  Idndisfenie  of  four  thousand  men  ind  wmnen. 
Thmfore,  in  landisfame  as  well  as  in  lona,  the  prahibitiTe  role 
is  now  entirely  disregarded,  even  by  Catholics. 

The  Celtic  clergy  seem  to  have  cherished  an  especial  aversion 
to  women.  During  the  building  of  a  convent  near  the  holy  well 
of  St.  Augustine  in  Ireland,  bells  were  rung  by  invisible  hands 
and  angelic  music  accompanied  the  workmen.  A  woman  came 
to  draw  water  from  the  well,  and  immediately  the  music  ceased 
and  the  work  could  not  proceed.  The  monks  were  forced  to 
dioose  another  site,  aronnd  which  they  drew  a  circle  and  forbade 
any  wonmn  to  step  inside;  the  bells  and  mnsic  leoommenced, 
and  the  building  was  soon  completed.  Thomas  Moore  wrote  a 
ballad  founded  on  one  of  the  many  stories  related  of  St.  Keria, 
whioae  lodc  bed  is  still  shown  in  Wicklow,  at  Olendalongh. 

that  lake  whose  gloomy  ihore 
Urk  never  warbles  o'er. 

St.  Kevin  hid  himself  froni  his  former  sweetheart  Kathleen, 
who  followed  him  to  the  solitudes ;  the  saint  hurled  her  from  the 
fotk  into  the  waters  beneath^  and  ever  after 

Her  ghost  was  seen  to  glide, 
Smiling  o'er  the  fatal  tide. 

St  Kevin's  hermitage,  hmrew,  was  on  the  shoie,  not  on-  aa 

island. 

Other  instances  of  islands  forbidden  to  women  may  be  men- 
tioned. E.  E.  Bourne  in  an  account  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  writes, 
"The  law  allowed  no  women  or  hogs  on  the  island.  In  1647 
John  Beynols  went  to  live  on  Hog  Island,  carrying  with  him  hia 
hogs,  and  also  his  wife,  which  made  a  great  uproar  among  the 
inhabitants.  The  people  petitioned  the  Court  of  York  CSiadj 
that  they  might  be  compelled  to  remove  them.  The  OOfort  oiteed 
the  hogs  off,  but  allowed  his  wife  to  stay,  if  thooe  were  no  per- 
sonal objection  to  her." 

The  island  of  Fernando  Noronha  is  situated  in  the  S6uth 
Atlantic  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  (3**  6(y  S.  lat,  32°  25^  W.  long.); 
It  is  four  and  three-quarter  miles  long,  onr  and  a  half  mites 
broad  ;  ita  vola^nic  origin  is  traceable  in  a.  high  rugged,  peak  on 
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the  northern  shore,  whose  height  is  estimated  at  one  thousand 
feet  and  which  in  the  distance  looks  like  a  church-spire.  The 
village  belongs  to  Brazil,  and  is  used  as  a  penal  colony.  Upon 
it  are  a  prison  where  the  convicts  are  confined  every  night  after 
the  day*s  liberty,  a  fort,  citadel,  hospital,  chapel,  and  governor*8 
house.  Flour  and  other  provisions  are  sent  from  Brazil,  but  the 
Fupplies  are  at  times  deficient.  The  principal  employment  of 
the  inhabitants  is  fishing,  but  they  are  extremely  indolent  and 
suffer  the  rich  soil  to  go  untilled.  No  women  are  allowed  to 
live  on  the  iaUnd,  no  one  is  permitted  to  own  a  boat,  and  all 
interoonm  witli  shipping  is  itrictly  regulated.  The  idand  has 
been  held  snceeiaiTely  by  Portugal,  Holland,  Franoey  and  Brasily 
end  has  been  naed  m  centuries  as  a  place  A  exile  and  imprisoit- 
ment  for  male  convicts. 

Maxoo  Polo  says,  in  his  ''Tnifds,^  that  ''Distant  from 
Kesneacoran  about  five  hundred  miles  toward  tbe  south,  in  tiie 
ocean  are  two  islands  about  thirty  miles  from  eadi  otJier;  one 
being  inhabited  by  men  without  the  company  of  women ;  the  other 
by  women  without  the  company  of  men;  uey  are  called  respec- 
tively the  Island  of  Males  and  the  Island  of  Females."  The  ' 
exact  location  of  these  islands  is  doubtful;  they  have  been 
thought  identical  with  the  islands  called  ''Les  deux  Fr^res" 
and  **  Abd-al-Curia  near  Soeotra,  hut  these  are  too  small  to  be 
inhabited,  and  too  near  tbe  Hed  Sea  to  correspond  with  those 
described  by  Marco  Polo.  More  probably  the  "  Island  of 
Females"  is  identical  with  Miuicoy,  an  islet  five  miles  square, 
lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean  between  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive 
groups  about  250  miles  west  of  the  southern  point  of  Hindostan. 

Here,  according  to  Blackwoo^t  MagoMtne,  the  women  are 
the  controlling  power.  They  own  the  houses  and  assume  the 
headship  of  the  family ;  they  are  organised  into  associations  for 
the  public  good  separately  from  the  men,  and  take  the  lead  in 
almost  eveiything  save  navigation. 

The  men  remain  on  the  island  for  only  three  or  four  months 
of  each  year.  This  corresponds  fairly  well  with  Marco  Polo's 
account.  As  to  the  Island  of  Males,  Blackwood  suggests,  that,  as 
tbe  men  of  Minicov  were  absent  for  six  or  seven  months  on  trad- 
ing  voyages  every  year,  the  hearsay  report  of  this  long  absence 
ffot  confused  into  the  account  of  their  occupying  a  separate  island 
Quring  the  period.  Between  other  particulars  of  Messer  Marco's 
description — which  the  writer  examines  in  detail^and  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  he  finds  less  discrepancy,  and  considers  that 
on  the  whole  the  balance  of-  probability  inclines  to  tzhe  vjeir..thair 
Hinicoy  is  the  long  unidentified   Island  of  .Womso^^ 
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An  interesting  instance  of  insnlar  piohibition  is  found  in 
one  of  Moore's  Irish  melodies: 

St.  SnrAHUB  and  the  Ladt. 

BENAinrs. 

"Oh I  haste  and  leave  this  sacred  ial^ 
Unholy  bark,  ere  morning  amile; 
For  on  its  deek,  though  dsrk  it  be, 

A  female  form  I  see, 

And  I  have  sworn  this  land  of  God 

Shall  ne'er  by  woman's  feet  be  trod." 

LADY. 

"O  Father!  said  not  hence  my  bark 
Tlmmgh  wintry  winds  and  billows  dsric. 
I  come  with  humble  heart  to  shArs 
Thy  morn  and  evening  prayer; 
Nor  mine  ths  fsst*  oh  I  iioly  saint, 
TkB  brightMSS  of  thy  sod  to  taint* 

The  lady's  prayer  Senanus  spurned; 
The  winds  blew  freeh,  the  bark  returned* 
But  legends  hint  that  had  the  maid 
Till  morning's  light  delayed, 
And  given  the  saint  one  rosy  smile. 
She  ne'er  had  kit  his  lonely  isle. 

In  a  note  to  these  verses,  Moore  says  that  the  metrical  li^B 
of  St.  Senanus  is  in  an  old  Kilkenny  MS.  In  the  "Acta  SanC" 
forum  niberni(r,"  p.  610,  is  the  account  of  liis  flight  to  the 
island  of  Scattery,  where  he  repolved  no  woman  should  ever  land. 
This  rule  was  not  broken  even  for  a  sister  saint,  St.  Cannera, 
whom  an  angel  had  taken  to  the  isle  for  the  express  purpose  of 
introducing  her  to  Senanus.   The  monk's  reply  was; 

"  Cui  Praesul*  quid  foeminis 
Oommune  eet  cmn  monaefaisT 
Nee  te  nee  ullam  aliam 
Admittemua  in  insulam." 

Wooden  Clock.  The  story  of  the  first  American  maksr  of 
wooden  clocks  may  be  told  somewhat  in  this  fashion: 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  living 
in  Norwich,  Conn.,  a  young  man  named  Eli  Terry  (1772-1852), 
who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  bras^^-clock  maker,  but  who, 
apparently,  had  profited  so  little  by  what  he  had  learned  that  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  sitting  on  a  stump  or  block,  whittling  out 
a  csrde  struck  with  an  old  pair  of  compasses,  or  sawing  off  bits 
of  wood  fnm  some  old  dead  trees.  The  general  opinka  of  bia 
BAigiiboxs  waa  that  he  was  idle  and  shiffleas,  if  net  mentally 
vnaonnd.  So,  when  he  sought  the  hand  of  a  Miss  Warner,  the 
parents  stienuously  objedted.  Nevertheless,  he  obtained  the 
naiden's  ^onaent  and  was  narried«  and  in  1793  removed. to 
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Plyinoathy  Litchfield  Coiuity.  Want  pressed  so  hard  in  the  home 
that  the  wife  by  urgent  entreaty  of  her  friends,  had  about  made 

up  her  mind  to  letum  to  her  parents'  home,  when  the  fruits  of 
£li'8  whittling  and  sawing  maierialiaed  in  the  first  wooden  clock 
ever  made  in  America.  It  was  readily  sold  to  a  neighbor  for  $30, 
and  paid  for  in  pork,  flour,  potatoes,  other  family  necessities, 
and  a  little  money  with  which  Eli  bou(;ht  tools  to  facilitate  bis 
work  in  further  prosecution  of  clock-making. 

And  now  fortune  smiled  upon  Terry.  During  the  winter 
he  would  sit  cutting  out  with  a  saw  and  jack-knife  the  works  for 
twenty-five  clocks,  the  villapo  carpenter  making  tall  cases  for 
thorn.  The  works  were  usually  disposed  of  for  $25,  the  case  for 
$15,  Terry  taking  a  trip  afoot  through  tlie  adjacent  country  as 
soon  as  summer  set  iu. 

In  1807  he  purchased  an  old  mill,  which  he  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  out  clocks  by  machinery.  At  this  time  a 
number  of  men  in  Waterbuiy  formed  a  company  and  made  a 
contract  with  him.  They  were  to  furnish  the  capital  and  he 
was  to  make  the  movements.  The  first  ZOO  clocks  eirer  started 
by  machinery  in  one  batch  were  made  by  Terry  at  his  factory  in 
the  old  mill  in  1808.  This  was  a  larger  number  than  had  ever 
before  been  begun  at  one  time  in  any  place  in  the  world.  In  1810 
lie  sold  out  his  business  to  Seth  Thomas  and  Silas  Hoadley,  his 
principal  workmen,  who  entered  into  partnership,  and  two  years 


his  wife  and  family,  founded  another  Connecticut  town,  which 
he  named  Terryville,  and  here  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  leav- 
ing a  large  family  of  sons  and  a  number  of  grandsons,  who  be- 
ti^ei'n  them  controlled  nearly  all  the  wealth  of  the  place,  invested 
in  large  manufactories  for  clocks  and  locks.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  not  one  Terry  is  now  left  in  that  region,  and  all  their 
interests  and  investments  are  scattered  or  gone  into  other  hands. 

World's  Championship.  The  first  official  "  World's 
Champiou.ship  "  series  of  base-ball  games  was  played  in  1884  be- 
tween the  Providence  team  and  the  Metropolitans.  The  former 
had  carried  off  the  National  League  pennant  by  winning  84  out 
of  110  games.  The  Metropolitans — ^New  York's  representatives 
in  the  American  Association — ^had  been  equally  successful  in 
overtopping  all  their  fellow-clubs.  To  wind  up  the  base-ball 
season  a  series  of  games,  best  three  out  of  five,  was  arranged 
between  these  leaders  respectively  of  the  League  and  the  Associa- 
tion. Only  three  games  were  played,  as  Providence,  with 
Sweeney  and  the  still  more  famous  Radbonrne  in  the  box,  won 
them  all.  The  scores  were  6  to  0,  3  to  1,  and  11  to  2.  The 
series  took  place  iu  New  York  City,  begiuuiug  October  23.  It 


Meanwhile  Terry,  with 
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pived  the  way  for  po«t-8ea«m  contests  between  the  champion 
teama  of  the  two  rival  oiganiaatfam 

In  1886  ''Pop''  AiuKHi'i  Ctdngq  olub,  of  the  Natumal 
Leagae,  were  pitted  againat  the  St.  Louis  Browns,  of  the  Aho- 
dation.  Seven  games  were  played  without  decisive  resnlt,  aa 
each  club  won  three,  and  the  odd  game  was  a  tie.  The  series 
began  on  October  14.  It  will  amaze  people  familiar  with  modern 
contests  of  this  sort  to  be  told  that  the  total  receipts  were  onlj 
$2000. 

In  1886  the  siune  teams  again  met  as  champions  respectively. 
Thia  time  only  6  games  wm  neoeeiary,  as  St  Loub  won  4  to 
Chicago's  2. 

In  1887  St.  Lonis  and  Detroit  played  14  games  and  cleared 
$42,000.  The  games  were  played  around  a  circuit,  taking  in 
St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, and  Baltimore.  Detroit  won  10  out  of  the  14  games. 
The  series  started  in  St.  Louis  on  October  10  and  finished  at 
Detroit  on  October  26.  The  game  of  October  12  was  won  by 
Detroit  in  13  innings  by  a  score  of  2  to  1.  The  following  year 
St  Louis  was  still  one  of  the  contenders^  but  lost  six  games  out 
of  10  to  New  York.  The  reeeiirts  of  this  series  were  ^868.10. 
One  game  at  St  Lonis  brought  in  only  $411 ;  another  only  $212. 

The  Giants  repeated  the  following  year,  18S9.  Their 
opponent  in  the  post-season  series  was  the  Brooklyn  team,  then 
a  member  of  the  American  Association.  Nine  games  were 
played,  which  resulted  in  another  triumph  for  the  Giants,  the 
figures  being  six  victories  against  three  defeats.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  this  series  were  $23,628. 

In  1890  Brooklyn  joined  the  National  League  and,  winning 
the  pennant,  was  pitted  against  Lowsville,  diampiona  of  the 
Aflsodation.  The  xeanlt  was  another  draw,  each  club  winnii^p 
three  games  and  playing  one  tie:  7  to  7. 

In  1891  no  series  was  played. 

In  1892  Boston  and  Cleveland  played  six  games.  Boston 
^on  five.   The  other  game  was  tied  at  the  end  of  eleven  innings. 

Again  in  1893  no  championship  series  was  played. 

In  1894  the  Temple  Cup  series  was  started  (see  Temple 
Cdp).  This  series  called  for  seven  games  at  the  close  of  the 
National  League  season  between  the  team  winning  the  pennant 
and  the  team  finishing  second.  In  1894  Baltimore  won  the 
pennant,  but  lost  four  straight  games  to  New  York.  The  hoz 
office  took  in  $18,000.  In  1895  Baltimore  won  again  and  lost 
four  out  of  five  games  to  Glevdand  in  the  Temple  cup  series. 
In  1896  Baltimore  was  more  successful,  taking  four  straight 
games  fnmi  Cle?ehind,  aft^  winning  the  pennant  In  1897 
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Frank  Selee's  Boston  team  beat  put  the  Oriolea^''  but  lost  in 
the  Temple  cnp  aeries,  captaring  hot  one  of  five  games.  This 
series  was  the  last  for  the  Temple  cup,  and  during  the  five 
Beasons  from  1898  to  1902  no  world's  championship  games  were 

played. 

In  1900  the  American  I^eague  had  come  into  existence,  and 
in  1903  a  world's  series,  the  best  five  out  of  nine,  was  arranged 
between  Boston  and  Pittsburg,  champions  of  their  respective 
leagues.  After  dropping  three  of  the  first  four  ^ames  played, 
Boston  vnm  four  straight  and  brought  the  title  of  world's 
champions  to  the  American  League.  The  series  began  on 
October  1  and  the  total  receipts  were  over  $50,000.  Next  year 
Boston  repeated  in  the  American  League,  and  New  York  won 
in  the  National.  No  series  was  played,  as  the  Giants'  owner 
refused  to  entertain  the  proposition  of  a  series. 

Before  the  season  of  1905  opened  the  National  Commission 
issued  a  ruling  making  it  compulsory  for  the  pennant  winners 
of  the  two  leagues  to  come  together  in  a  series  of  seven  games 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  first  clash  under  the  new  rale  was  in  1905,  when  the 
Giants  took  four  ont  of  five  from  the  Philadelphia  Athletica 
and  bnm^l  the  honors  back  to  the  National  League.  Christj 
Mathewson  established  his  fame  as  the  greatest  pitcher  to  date 
by  winning  three  of  New  York's  four  victories.  Every  game 
in  this  penes  was  a  shut-out.  The  attendance  waa  91,723  and 
the  total  receipts  $08,435. 

In  1906  the  title  changed  leagues  again,  going  to  the  Chicago 
White  Soz,  who  won  four  out  of  aix  games  from  the  Chicago 
Cubs. 

The  attendance  at  this  aeries  was  99,845,  a  remarkable  figure 
in  conaideration  of  the  fact  that  all  the  games  were  playM  in 
Chicago.    The  total  receipts  were  $106,650. 

In  1907  the  National  League  again  triumphed.  Chicago 
and  Detroit  clashed  for  the  first  time.  The  Detroits  should 
have  won  the  first  game,  which  was  tied  up  on  an  error  and 
finally  called  after  the  13th  inning,  with  the  score  standing 
3  to  3.  The  Cubs  won  the  next  four  games.  The  attendance 
was  78,0CS  and  the  treasurer  had  $101,728.50  to  divide  among 
those  entitled  to  shan. 

In  1908  the  same  clnbs  came  together  again  for  the  world^s 
chammonship,  and  again  Chicago  won  fonr  ont  of  the  five  gamea 
played. 

The  series  of  1909  between  Pittsburg  and  Detroit  was  the 
first  that  went  down  to  the  seventh  game  for  settlement,  the 
Pittsburgs  winninor  four.  The  attendance  was  145^95  and 
the  receipts  $188,302.50. 
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In  1910  the  Athletics  brought  the  honors  back  to  the 
American  League  in  defeating  £e  Chicago  Cubs  four  oat  of 

five  games. 

World,  £nd  of  the.   St.  Peter,  in  his  second  epistle  (iii. 

10),  announced  the  approach  of  a  time  when  "  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall 
be  burned  up." 

Science  is  quite  read^  to  affinu  the  possibility  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe. In  *^  The  Flowem  of  the  Sky/*  R.  A.  Proctor  reminds 
ns  that  every  star  is  a  sun,  with  a  system  of  planets  like  our 
earth  revoMng  around  it  ''We  know  that  in  certain  general 
respects  each  star  resembles  our  sun.  Each  is  glowing  like  our 
sun  with  an  intense  heat.  We  know  that  in  each  star  processes 
resembling  in  violence  those  taking  place  in  our  own  sun  must 
be  continually  in  progress,  and  that  8urh  processes  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  noise  and  tumult ,  compared  with  whicli  all 
the  forms  of  uproar  known  upon  our  earth  are  as  absolute 
silence.^ 

He  proceeds  to  describe  how  in  1886  a  star  of  the  tenth  mag> 
nitude  in  the  constellation  Northern  Crown  snddmly  dione  as  a 

second  magnitude  star,  afterward  rapidly  diminishing  in  lustre, 
and  how  in  1870  a  similar  phenomenon  appeared  in  the  constella- 
tion Cygnus.  "  A  change  in  our  own  sun,"  he  adds,  "  such  as 
affected  the  star  in  Cygnus,  or  that  other  star  in  the  Northern 
Crown,  would  unquestionably  destroy  every  living  creature  on  tlie 
face  of  this  earth ;  nor  could  any  even  escape  which  may  exist  on 
the  otlier  planets  of  the  solar  system.  The  star  in  the  Northern 
Crown  shone  ont  with  more  than  eight  hundred  Hme$  its  former 
Instre;  the  star  in  Cygnus  with  from  five  hundred  to  many 
thonaand  times  its  former  lustre,  according  as  we  take  the  high- 
est possible  estimate  of  its  brightness  before  the  catastrophe^  or 
consider  that  it  may  have  been  very  much  brighter.  Now,  if 
our  sun  were  to  increase  tenfold  in  brightness,  all  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life,  and  nearly  all  vegetable  life,  would  inevi- 
tably be  destroyed  on  this  earth.  A  few  stubborn  animalcules 
might  survive,  and,  possibly,  a  few  of  the  lowest  forms  of  vege- 
tation, but  naught  else.  If  the  sun  increased  a  hundredfold  in 
lustre,  his  heat  would  doubtless  sterilize  the  whole  earth.'' 

When  thei  end  of  the  world  failed  to  arrive  with  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  the  prophets  of  evil  postponed  it  to  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  crucifixion  and  then  to  the  downfall  of  the  empire. 
But  Rome  fell,  and,  thoii<rh  the  crash  of  its  fall  may  figuratively 
be  said  to  have  revorl)erated  through  aU  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  the  planet  in  actual  fact  was  not  jaired  an  inch  from  its 
orbit. 
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Gradually,  as  the  year  1000  approached,  all  Christendom 
became  perturbed  with  the  fear  that  the  milleimial  would  suc- 
ceed where  the  centennial  had  failed.  The  rumor  spread  that 
Christ  was  to  appear  on  Mount  Zion.  Thither  flocked  an  im- 
mense army  to  meet  him,  after  having  flrst  surrendered  all  their 
earthly  belongings  to  the  church.  It  was  many  weeks  before 
nonnal  conditiona  were  resumed. 

Stoeflter,  a  German  asto>nomer,  professor  at  Ttibingen,  pre- 
dicted that  in  the  year  1K33  the  world  wonld  be  destroyed  by  a 
second  deluge.  Believers  emulated  the  example  of  Noah.  A 
wealthy  Parisian  built  himself  a  raft,  which  he  stored  with  pro- 
visions to  last  six  months.  A  little  village  fifty  miles  from  any 
river  or  sea  devoted  all  the  common  funds  to  the  construction 
of  another  vessel. 

Finally  the  appointed  day  came.  At  seven  in  the  morning 
Stoeflkr  began  preu^ins  his  last  sermon.  With  quite  unneces- 
sary particularity  he  advanced  twenty-two  arguments  to  show 
that  his  theory  was  true.  Then  came  the  hour  that  was  to  prove 
their  truth.  The  clock  atruck. 

**  Lo !  It  comes,  it  comes !  '*  cried  the  prophet. 

But  it  came  not.  The  people  still  held  their  breath  with 
awe.  Stoefflcr,  gazing  anxiously  through  the  church  door^  espied 
a  cloud,  and  shouted  eagerly: 

**  Behold,  it  cometh  from  the  clouds/* 

Again  he  was  wrong.  At  last  the  people  ceased  their  lamen- 
tations. Their  f^r  dianaed  into  anger.  The  prophet  was 
diaasEed  from  hia  pulpit  and  soused  in  a  neighboring  duck-pond. 

The  appearance  of  any  unusual  portent  in  the  sky  has  always 
alarmed  the  superstitious, — as,  e.g.,  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
1654  and  the  advent  of  the  comet  in  1679. 

In  America  the  Millerite  prediction  of  the  end  of  the  world 
stirred  up  an  unparalleled  sensation.  William  Miller  (1781- 
1849)  was  a  native  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  Close  study  of 
the  Scriptures  convinced  him  that  he  had  foimd  the  key  to  their 
esoteric  meaning.  He  was  none  too  soon  in  the  field.  Only  a 
doien  more  yeava,  he  foond,  remained  before  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to  warn  all  men  of  the 
coming  doom.  In  groves,  town-halls,  and  school-houaes  through- 
out the  country  he  thundered  out  the  tidings  of  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ.  Multitudes  were  converted  and  enrolled  them- 
selves amon/T  his  disciples.  They  called  themselves  Second  Ad- 
ventists.  The  mob  knew  them  best  as  Millerites.  It  was  in 
Massachusetts  that  the  good  old  gentleman's  venerable  aspect 
failed  to  lestitin  the  rotten  egg, — an  all-too-familiar  reminder 
of  unpopularity  in  tfaoae  days, — ^for  he  was  mobbed  with  missiles 
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m  N«wlmryport  in  Hay,  1848.  A  montii  ki«r  we  fli|d  him  hold* 
ing  forth  at  the  firat  Second  Adrent  cemp-meeting  held  mt  EMton, 
New  Hampihlre.  Among  the  audience)  a  curious  and  inteMled 
spectator,  was  John  G.  Whittier.   He  has  described  the  acene  in 

his  journal:  "The  white  circle  of  tents;  the  dim  wood  arches; 
the  upturned  earnest  faces ;  the  loud  voices  of  the  speakers,  bur- 
dened with  the  awful  symbolic  language  of  the  Bible ;  the  smoke 
from  the  fires,  rising  like  incense  from  forest  altars,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  front  of  the  rude  pulpit  a  canvaa  sheet  whereon 
were  depicted  the  wooden  of  the  Apocaljptic  Yinon:  the  beeeftiy 
the  dnjponey  the  eeerlei  woman  seen  hy  the  oeer  ni  Pttmoo— 
Oriental  typee  and  figares  and  mystic  symbols,  translated  into 
staring  Yuikee  realito,  and  eih&ited  like  the  beaste  of  a  trafel- 
ling  menagerie." 

On  March  14,  1844,  Father  Miller  closed  the  diary  of  his 
public  labors,  believing  that  he  would  never  have  to  open  it  again. 
He  reckoned  up  that  he  had  delivered  3200  lectures  since  1832. 
The  "  burning  day  "  was  at  hand.  But  March  went  out  in  its 
usual  lamb-like  way,  and  April  came  and  passed  and  saw  not  the 
heavens  in  commotion.  When  May  arrived,  the  poor  old  man 
was  heard  confessing  his  error  and  acknowledging  his  disappoint- 
ment hot  not  his  nnbelief.  October  would  yet  witaeta  uie  fal- 
iilment  of  prophecy :  ^  The  Lord  will  certainly  leave  the  mercy- 
seat  on  the  18th  and  appear  viaibly  in  tiie  donde  of  heaven  on 
the  22d,*' 

Doling  the  interval  between  the  13th  and  22d,  all  secular 
business  was  suspended  by  the  Second  Adventists.  Mrs.  Lydia 
Maria  Child  records  that  muslin  for  ascension  robes  was  offered 
at  some  places  in  the  Bowery,  in  New  York,  but  that  elsewhere 
\  tradesmen  shut  up  shop  or  gave  away  their  goods,  or  at  least 
dealt  more  liberal  measure  so  as  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  Almighty — all  the  while  that  the  ungodly  disturbed  the 
maetinga  wiUi  atones  and  brickbata  and  crackers  and  torpedoea. 

Finallj  the  enn  roae  on  the  88d  and  nothing  happened  all 
day,  and  at  nightfall  the  aad  prophet  covld  only  say : 

I  have  fbxA  my  mind  on  another  time,  and  here  I  mean  to 
stand  until  God  gives  me  more  light,— -and  that  ia,  to-day,  to-day, 
and  to-day  until  He  oomes/' 

A  typical  scene  occurred  in  1900  in  the  village  of  Nagy,  St. 
Miklos,  Hungary.  The  word  had  gone  round  that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  a 
night  watchman  detected  a  red  glow  in  the  heavens,  caused  (it 
was  afterward  ascertained)  by  a  fire  in  a  neighboring  village. 
Then  he  thought  it  was  all  over,  and,  giving  a  great  blast  on  hia 
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honif  he  cried  out  the  terrifying  message  that  hia  fellow-citiaena 
must  prepare  for  the  worst. 

Men,  women  and  children  tumbled  out  of  bed  into  the  open, 
and  Father  KriBtoffsky,  the  old  village  pastor,  after  scanning 
the  firmament,  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end.  He  comforted  his  flock  and  exhorted  all  to 
await  their  fate  with  resignation.  It  was,  he  said,  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours  now. 

The  people  were  aomewhat  pacified^  and  with  «ie  aooord  de- 
cided that  they  might  as  well  finish  off  what  food  and  drmk  they 
possessed.  Accordingly  great  fires  were  lit  on  the  square  front- 
ing the  church  and  a  feasting  began.  A  few  lamented,  othere 
prayed,  but  the  vast  majcnitj  were  intent  on  having  a  good  time 
while  it  lasted. 

As  the  dread  moment  approached,  the  revelry  became  an 
orgy;  all  prudence  was  thrown  to  the  winds;  the  fiery  wine  of 
the  country  did  the  rest,  and  soon  there  was  not  a  sober  head 
among  them.  They  sang  and  danoed  till  they  dropped  and  alepi 
where  they  lay. 

The  sleepers  awoke  in  bright  sunshine,  and,  finding  the  old 
world  still  rolling  on  as  usual,  they  unanimously  cmed  the 
comet  for  giving  them  a  false  scare,  especially  when  they  lealiaed 
that  their  larders  and  cellars  were  empty. 

Lee  T.  Spangler,  a  grocer  in  York,  Penna.,  had  been  troubled 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy  almost  from  his  cradle.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  trance  that  the  world  would 
perish  in  fire  and  smoke  in  October,  1908.  He  waited  till  his 
maturity  before  delivering  the  message  to  hia  nei^bora.  He 
decided  Aat  Nyack,  in  New  York,  would  be  the  beet  place  from 
which  to  witness  the  cataclysm.  Leaving  his  wife  behind  him, 
he  transported  himself  thither,  with  his  chief  priestess  and  a 
crowd  of  believers.  The  night  before  the  expected  crash  he  bade 
farewell  to  the  priestess,  told  her  that  he  had  an  appointment 
with  the  Lord,  and  disappeared.  On  the  morrow  priestess  and 
disciples,  all  decked  in  white,  held  solemn  preparatory  services 
in  the  cemetery.  The  priestess  told  how  Prophet  Spangler  in 
the  second  yerse  of  the  sixth  chapter  oi  Berelatioiia  had  found 
a  distinct  reference  to  Theodore  Boosevelt,  who  had  ridden  a 
white  horse  up  San  Juan  Hill,  had  conquered  and  been  crowned. 
Therefore,  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  the  end  of  the  world  would 
arrive  before  nightfall.  But  twilight  came  and  then  dark,  and 
the  night  grew  colder  and  colder  and  the  dampened  enthusiasts 
returned  to  their  quarters.  As  to  the  prophet,  he  was  subse- 
quently discovered  living  quietly  at  home  with  his  wife  and  dis- 
pensing butter  and  eggs  as  of  yore. 
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Yezd,  in  Central  Persia,  is  one  of  fhd  urban  curiosities  of 
the  world.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  salt  desert  which 
stretches  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions,  Yezd  is  insular 
bevond  even  the  insularitv  of  islands.  The  nearest  inhabited 
place  of  any  size  is  Isfahan,  and  that  is  two  hundred  miles  away. 
When  you  send  a  letter  to  Isfahan  from  Yezd,  if  your  friend 
writes  by  letnm  of  poet  you  may  get  your  aniwer  back  in  a 
nonih. 

The  inbabitaiits  of  Yesd  who  have  been  away  from  Yezd 
during  their  lives  number,  perhaps,  two  or  three  score,  and  the 
bulk  of  these  have  not  extended  their  travels  farther  than  to 
Shiraz  or  Kirman  in  the  one  direction,  or  to  Isfahan  in  the  other. 
Yet  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  people  make  the  place  their 
home.  For  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  these  the  great 
outside  world  has  not  merely  no  interest — it  has  absolutely  no 
existence. 

Yezd  ia  a  city  made  almost  entirely  of  mud.  Not  only  are 
the  bousea  built  of  this  material,  but  the  very  fumituie,  flie 
firepans,  the  barrels  for  grain,  the  children's  toys,  the  bread 
receptacles,  even  the  beds,  are  simply  mud,  moulded  into  a 
rough  form  and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  the  Yezd  shops  the  goods, 
mostly  mud,  are  displayed  on  tiers  of  mud  ledges,  and  there  is 
a  mud  room  behind.  The  bakers'  ovens  are  of  mud,  down  to  the 
very  doors.  Mud  is  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  is  greatly 
enjmed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assodntion  (known  familiarly  by 
its  initiala  YJf.CA.),  an  organisation  for  aodal  and  religioua 
work  among  young  men  which  haa  now  spread  over  the  entire 
eiviliaed  world. 

During  early  manhood  George  Williams  (1821-1905)  was 
employed  in  a  London  dry-goods  store  belonging  to  George  Hitch- 
cock. He  roomed  in  the  store  building  with  80  other  young  men. 
Their  habits  were  so  repulsive  to  him  that  he  invited  a  few  pro- 
fessed Christians  among  the  clerks  to  meet  in  his  bedroom  and 
talk  over  means  for  amelioniting  the  conditions  existing  around 
them.  This  led  to  the  formation,  June  6,  1844,  of  tl^  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  For  a  while  the  membeta  met  in 
one  another's  bedrooms.  Later  in  the  same  year,  Hitchcock  gave 
them  a  larger  room  for  their  meetings.  Hitchcock  himself  be- 
came the  first  president  of  the  London  Association.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Shaftsburv.    Williams,  who  for  forty-one 
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yean  was  treasuier  of  the  Y.M.C.A.y  was  the  leading  spirit  from 
the  beginning.  Until  the  day  of  his  death  he  xemained  in  the 

business  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  junior  assistant  at  the  time 
he  started  the  first  Association.  Even  to  the  iast^  when  he  was 
a  rich  merchant,  his  interest  in  the  Association  was  of  the  same 
sort  as  that  which  had  led  him,  when  a  young  man  receiving  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  give  a  third  of  his  income  to 
the  Association.  On  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Y.M.C.A., 
George  Williams  was  knighted.  "  As  the  accolade  of  no  earthly 
sovereign  could  add  to  the  knightliness  of  George  Williams," 
said  an  obituary  published  in  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer,  "the 
world  will  prefer  to  remember  him,  now  that  his  useful  active 
career  has  closed,  without  his  title.  At  heart  he  was  always  a 
commoner — one  of  the  greatest  that  England  ever  has  produced." 

Williams's  idea  made  no  pretence  to  originality.  Similar 
associations  had  been  in  existence  in  Scotland  at  a  much  earlier 
date.  In  1824  David  Kaismith  started  the  Glai^ow  Young  Men'a 
Society  for  Beligioua  Improvement,  a  movement  which  spread 
to  various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  America. 
Later  Naismith's  Society  assumed  the  name  of  the  Qlai^w 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

American  branches  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  were  organized  in  De- 
cember, 1861,  at  Montreal  and  at  Boston,  both  as  a  result  of  in- 
formation received  concerning  the  London  Society.  Forty  more 
were  formed  within  three  years.  The  first  international  conven- 
tion was  hold  June  7,  1854,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  first  world's 
conference  meeting,  in  Paris  in  1855,  formulated  a  basis  that 
has  since  been  universally  adopted.  At  the  eighth  conference, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  1878,  a  "  Central  International  Commit- 
tee "  was  established,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
affiliating  national  organizations,  and  with  a  quorum  resident  in 
Geneva. 

Ya  or  Is.  Most  famous  of  all  the  sunken  cities  (q.v.)  of 
history  and  legend  is  the  City  of  Ys  or  Is,  in  Brittany,  which  has 
been  celebrated  in  verse  villemarqae  and  BrizeuXy  and  more 
elaborately  in  prose  by  Emile  Sonvestre  in  his  Foyer  Breton. 
The  leading  incidents  maybe  sammarized  thus: 

In  the  fifth  century  King  Oradlon,  or  Grallon,  ruled  over 
Comonailles;  he  was  brother  of  one  of  the  early  British  kings, 
and  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  the  hermit  St.  Corentin. 
The  king  once  lost  his  way  while  hunting  (about  495),  and 
begged  shelter  from  the  hermit,  who  fed  the  king  and  his  attend- 
ants bountifully  from  a  single  slice  of  carp,  the  carp  remaining 
whole  and  alive.  The  king  was  so  impressed  by  the  miracle  that 
he  gave  Corentin  dominion  over  the  neighboring  countiy^  and 
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whfin  ComoiiAfllM  wm  ended  into  a  dioowe  he  appointed  Coieii^ 
tin  bidbopy  and,  that  the  latter  might  have  lull  junadiction,  tiie 
king  tranefemd  his  court  to  Ys. 

Ys  was  a  magnificent  city,  filled  with  luxury  and  vice.  It 
▼as  built  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a  wide  plain,  and  anr- 
Tounded  by  stoat  walls  to  keep  out  the  sea.  Now,  Gradlon, 
though  a  good  and  pious  king,  had  a  handsome  but  wicked  daugh- 
ter, named  Dahut,  who  dwelt  in  a  lofty  tower,  where  she  held 
impious  revels  with  a  succession  of  lovers.  When  tired  of  one 
lover  she  had  him  thrown  into  a  well,  and  chose  another.  Onoe 
her  paramour  begged  her  to  obtain  for  him  the  silver  key  which 
locked  the  great  sluice-gates  in  the  walls,  and  which  her  father 
always  wore  around  his  neck.  Dahut  consented,  and  stole  the  key 
from  Oradlon  while  he  slept.  Either  she  or  her  lover  opened 
the  gates  in  idle  folly,  the  waters  rushed  in  and  submerged  the 
town«  Oradlon  was  awakened  by  a  voice  bidding  him  rise  and 
flee;  ht  mounted  his  horse  and  took  with  him  IHuraty  whom  he 
loved  in  spite  of  her  crimes,  but  the  floods  jMutned  them,  and 
the  voice  called  to  him  to  cast  awav  the  oemon  bedde  him. 
Dahnt  Idl  into  the  billows  and  was  drowned,  while  her  father 
escaped.  The  waves  stopped  tiieir  course  at  the  very  spot  where 
Dahut  periihed,  but  the  city  was  lost  forever.  Gradlon  estab- 
lished his  court  at  Kemper,  now  Qmmper,  the  capital  of  (k^ 
nouailles. 

The  city  of  Ys  is  said  to  have  stood  where  now  is  the  Bay  of 
Douamenez,  between  the  Baie  des  Tr^pass^s  and  Douarnenez,  a 
little  west  of  Quimper.  The  pier  at  Audierne,  built  on  a  mass 
of  rock  called  the  Cammer,  has  at  its  southern  end  the  founda- 
tions of  Ys,  which  reach  beyond  the  Pointe  du  Raz.  At  Troquer 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  shore  great  stones,  which  the  peasants  call 
^'Mogueru  Ouer-a-Ys,"  or  *'the  walls  of  the  city  of  Ys."  Be- 
neath the  water,  and  visible  at  low  tide,  are  huge  blocks  of  stone 
which  were  once  part  of  the  buildings.  Poul  David  at  Audierne 
was  oriffinally  called  Ponl  Dahnt,  and  here  the  sonb  ot  the  prin* 
eess  and  her  last  paianumr  flatter  in  the  diape  of  two  crowa. 
Many  spots  in  the  rs^on  are  considered  hannted,  entecially  the 
Baie  des  Trfipassis,  m  whose  depths  the  lovers  of  Dahnt  lie 
drowned,  not  to  speak  of  the  additional  dread  of  it  as  the  place 
where  the  souls  of  the  dead  hover,  waiting  to  be  ferried  over  to 
the  lie  de  Sein.  The  trampling  of  Oradlon's  horse,  whidi  cai^ 
ried  him  from  the  fated  city,  is  still  heard  at  .night,  and  utxm  a 
lioek  called  Giui^  near  Le  Ris,  is.shown  tht^mark  atJiia  hpel. 
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